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PREFACE 


This book provides a description of the sources of statistics for Canada’s balance of pay- 
ments and international investment position and the methodology used in their construction. 
Some historical perspective to the development of the series is also given. 


Bower Carty, the author of the book, spent most of his career in the development and re- 
finement of the framework, concepts and practives employed for Canada’s balance of payments. 
Assistance to the author was provided by the following members of the staff of the Balance of 
Payments Division: 


Beatrice Baker Roger Purdue 
Frank Chow Ginette Richard 
Nancy Fairchild Christie Richards 
Phil Ghattas Ariel Robertson 
Lucie Laliberté Elliott Sherman 
John Motala Carmel Spiteri 
Jane Pattison Paul Weiser 


Scott Houston and Michael Valiquette of the Financial Flows and Multinational Enterprises 
Division also assisted. Large parts of the manuscript were reviewed by Douglas Blyth, John 
Randall, Keith McAlister and Donald Anderson, all of whom have served as directors in charge of 
balance of payments statistics for Canada, and by Robert Crozier, a former Director of the 
National Accounts Division, who made many useful comments. Guy Leclerc and Stewart Wells of 
the System of National Accounts reviewed the last draft of the text. 


The French translation required intensive research for appropriate terminology. This work 
was carried out by Dominique Raymond. 


A country’s balance of payments may be defined as a systematic record of all the flows of 
real resources between that country and the rest of the world. It is also a measure of changes in 
a country’s foreign assets and liabilities. The stock of a country’s foreign assets minus its liabili- 
ties to non-residents equals its international investment position. 


Official statistics of the Canadian balance of international payments and of Canada’s interna- 
tional investment position date back to 1926. Official work in the field began considerably earlier. 
A landmark was the work of Dr. R.H. Coats in connection with the Board of Inquiry into Cost of 
Living in Canada published by the Government of Canada in 1915. Coats’ contribution included 
an analysis of the growth and distribution of capital from 1900-14 and its relation to the rise in 
prices. Estimates of the values of exports and imports of both goods and services and of foreign 
capital investments were included. Coats’ work, together with that done in other countries, was 
received with a great deal of interest by the international academic community and was followed 
by a number of important studies including Jacob Viner’s classic Canada’s Balance of International 
Indebtedness, 1900 - 1913 (Harvard University Press. Cambridge, 1924). 


It is not surprising therefore that with the establishment of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
in 1918 under Coats as Dominion Statistician development of statistics of the Canadian balance of 
payments and of Canada’s international investment position became a continuing statistical objec- 
tive. This work led in 1939 to the publication familiarly known as the “red book”’, The Canadian 
Balance of International Payments. A Study of Methods and Results. In the intervening years the 
program has been further developed, extended and enlarged. 


Balance of payments developments have been reviewed in quarterly and annual reports and 
the statistics themselves have been made available in a variety of forms. A number of the publica- 
tions have provided some information concerning the sources and methods employed in construc- 
tion of the estimates. Among them were The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1926 - 
1948, The Canadian Balance of International Payments in the Postwar Years, 1946 - 1952, Canada’s 
International Investment Position, 1926 - 1954 and more recently a series of notes under the col- 
lective title “About the Figures” appearing in the reports for the years 1960 through 1972. Never- 
theless there has not been available for many years an up to date comprehensive and systematic 
description of the sources and methods employed in these statistics. 


The development of statistical methodology in the field in Canada may be broadly divided 
into three periods. First is the interwar period which is covered in the “red book”. The introduc- 
tion of exchange control with the outbreak of war in 1939 provided an opportunity for new insight 
into some aspects of the balance of payments, particularly those related to capital flows, and the 
statistical results in the period from 1940 through 1951 reflected largely a blending of the meth- 
odology employed in the prewar period with the information emerging from the massive reporting 
system necessitated by exchange control. This period, too, was influenced by the emergence of 
new international statistical standards for work in the balance of payments under the aegis of the 
International Monetary Fund. Quarterly balance of payments statistics developed initially to meet 
internal policy requirements were refined and extended to become part of the regular publication 
program. With the termination of exchange control near the end of 1951 some of the statistical 
sources which had been used for more than a decade were no longer available. The third main 
period beginning in 1952, involved the more extensive use of survey methods in the design of 
which the experiences of both earlier periods played important parts. 


In retrospect, the earlier periods understandably tended to place emphasis on explorations 
into uncharted territory, stimulated by strong pragmatic needs to assist in throwing light upon 
changing and often pressing problems related to public policy. Among these were war finance, the 
foreign exchange and wartime controls over the economy, and their subsequent dismantling. While 
there was awareness of conceptual issues and problems, the interests of users in them were often 
served by personal consultation and interchanges. Knowledge of content tended to be accumulated 
from experience rather than arrived at a priori, and was the concern of smaller groups. But in the 
post-war period there developed a more widespread interest in economic policy and in time a 
greater diffusion of interest among economists in the private sector, in academia, and in interna- 
tional bodies, in the observation and forecasting of macro-economic aggregates such as the national 
accounts and balance of payments. A growing use of econometric models and techniques further 
expanded the range of users requiring access to greater knowledge about the balance of payments 
statistics. This kind of wider and more sophisticated use has contributed to a sharpening and 
elaboration of concepts, definitions and structures to which the international agencies have contri- 
buted greatly. 


While the period covered by official statistics may conveniently be divided into these three 
main groups based upon the combination of principal sources, there are, of course, some funda- © 
mental and pervasive influences on sources and methods. Someone has said “change is the constant 
of our times”. This is not least true of international financial and economic relationships. These 
changes may not, with a few exceptions, be seen as dramatic watersheds yet their effects on both 
sources and methods are extremely important. For this reason any study of sources and methods 
will begin to be outdated almost as soon as it is completed. It is indeed the mark of a good statisti- 
cian that developing situations will be identified at an early stage, or even anticipated, so that the 
statistical frame may develop pari passu with the emerging realities. 


In his presidential address at the 126th Annual Meeting of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion in 1966 on “The Quality of Statistical Information and Statistical Inference in a Rapidly 
Changing World”, Frederick F. Stephan included among his forecasts about statistical developments 
in the near future, the following: 


More attention will be given to the definitions and explanations that accompany the numeri- 
cal part of statistical information. Too often statistics are treated merely as sets of numbers 
or at most, as numbers whose meanings can be taken for granted. Rigorous care in the 
manipulation of the numbers must be matched with equal care in the manipulation and 
transmission of their meanings since the link between each quantity and the description of 
what it measures is the essential part of all statistical data. This will lead to useful discussion 
about the congruence, or lack thereof, between statistical concepts as defined for purposes 
of measurement, on the one hand, and the formal concepts of the social and natural sciences 
to which they should correspond, on the other. 


This volume is in some respects an attempt to meet this need. 


MARTIN B. WILK, 
Chief Statistician of Canada. 
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THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


“When I use a word,’ Humpty-Dumpty said, 
‘it means just what I choose it to mean — 


neither more nor less.’ ” 


The Broad Conceptual Frame 


The term “balance of payments’, although sanc- 
tified by long usage, is not a particularly felicitous one. 
For many it conjures up either a single balance or a time 
series of balances. In either sense it is a misnomer. 


The balance of payments is designed to reflect 
transactions between residents of one country and the 
rest of the world. It has been described by the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund! as a system of accounts covering 
a given period to record systematically (i) flows of real 
resources, including the services of the original factors 
of production, between the domestic economy of a 
country and the rest of the world, (ii) changes in the 
country’s foreign assets and liabilities that arise from 
economic transactions, and (iii) transfer payments, 
which reflect real resources or financial items provided 
to, or received from, the rest of the world without any 
quid pro quo. 


The principal balance of payments estimates and 
supporting statements as currently published in Canada, 
including quarterly data, comprise about 1,500 cells of 
information per year. An additional 1,000 cells annually 
are represented by monthly series for some items, and 
basic commodity trade statistics provide a further 
500,000 cells per year. 


To facilitate analysis of the current and potential 
effects of these international transactions, it is usual to 
focus on the totals or balances of particular groups of 
them. 


Amitai Etzioni has written that “‘any measure of a 
social science concept that relies on a single indicator 
should be viewed as dubious’’.2 So it is with the balance 
of payments. Any single figure drawn from the estimates 
is of limited value in appraising a country’s balance of 
payments position and prospects. No measure of surplus 
or deficit can characterize adequately the kaleidoscopic 
interplay of domestic and international economics. 


Certain conventions are followed in the recording 
of balance of payments transactions. The statistics adopt 
a double entry system of accounting although, as will be 
seen later, most of the statistical inputs do not become 


1 IMF Balance of Payments Manual, Third Edition (1961). 

2 Quoted by Bertram M. Gross and Michael Springer in 
New Goals for Social Information. The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, September 1967. 


Lewis Carroll 


available in the form of pairs of entries. Transactions 
giving rise to claims on non-residents are recorded in 
balance of payments statements as credits and shown as 
positive numbers. The uses to which these claims are put 
are recorded as debits and shown as negative numbers. 
Transactions that give rise to claims on non-residents are 
exports of goods or services, income receipts from non- 
residents, increases in foreign liabilities, and decreases in 
foreign assets. Debit entries are made for imports of 
goods or services, income payments to non-residents, 
decreases in foreign liabilities, and increases in foreign 
assets. Thus an export will appear as a credit and the 
acquisition of a claim on foreigners to which it gives rise 
as a debit. The disposition of this claim to repay, say, 
maturing debt held by a non-resident will be reflected 
as a credit or inflow in respect of the disposal of the 
foreign asset and as a debit or outflow in respect of the 
repayment of the foreign debt liability. (An exception to 
the general presentation is sometimes made in respect 
of official net monetary movements when the actual 
change may be shown rather than the balance of pay- 
ments flow which by convention would have the opposite 
sign. When the conventions are followed throughout the 
statement, the sum of all entries, is of course, zero.) 


Transactions are normally recorded in the balance 
of payments on an accrual basis, i.e., independently of 
the timing of any cash settlement. Thus a commodity 
export is in principle recorded at the time it occurs, and 
until such time as settlement is received there is also a 
capital export represented by the accrual or acquisition 
of a claim on non-residents. This capital export is the 
counterpart of the export of goods by which it was 
accomplished. 


Changes may occur, however, in Canada’s external 
assets and liabilities without any reflection in the balance 
of payments as such. The recorded value of assets or 
liabilities may change as the result of a deliberate write- 
up or write-down, or as the result of changes in exchange 
rates. Values will change as a result of the undistributed 
earnings which may accrue on particular securities but 
which are not explicitly reflected in the balance of pay- 
ments. (A note on this subject will be found in Part VII.) 
Changes may occur because the recorded value of claims 
exchanged between residents and non-residents may dif- 
fer from the prices at which they are exchanged as, for 
example, when secondary trading takes place in securi- 
ties. It may not be the practice to fully articulate par- 
ticular transactions in the balance of payments, for 
example exchanges of shares. And the union of New- 
foundland with Canada, which in effect changed Canada’s 


boundaries, had effects on Canada’s external assets and 
liabilities which were not reflected as balance of pay- 
ments transactions. 


It may be useful to remind readers that the primary 
criterion in the balance of payments is residency and that 
citizenship itself has no direct implications for balance 
of payments statistics. Corporations are normally treated 
as residents of the country in which they are incorpo- 
rated, although their foreign branches are treated as 
residents of the countries in which they are located. 
There are some special situations in which Canadian cor- 
porations are treated as non-residents; these have been 
described in a note in Part VII. (A special treatment 
applied to the transactions of residents of Newfoundland 
between 1940 and its entrance into Confederation in 
1949; this treatment is described in a note in Part VI.) 


Estimates of the Canadian balance of international 
payments have normally been presented in the historic 
form of a current account, a capital account, and net 
official monetary movements. The principal component 
totals are as follows: 


Current account 
Merchandise 
Services 


Goods and services 


Transfers 


Capital account 
Movements in long-term forms 


Movements in short-term forms 
Net official monetary movements. 


The component series are listed in Table I.1 in the next 
subsection, and are described in detail in Parts II and III. 


The current account is not easy to describe in con- 
cept and some experts have strong reservations regarding 
the use of the term. 


A recent attempt3 to define it in concept describes 
it as 


all transactions which are “‘current’’, in the sense 
that they are not acquisitions of claims or liabilities 
vis-a-vis foreign residents. 


(A “current”’ transaction will, of course, normally involve 
the acquisition of a claim or liability in settlement but 
this acquisition is not in itself a current account trans- 
action.) 


3 Patricia Hagan Kuwayama. Measuring the United States 
Balance of Payments. Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
Monthly Review, August 1975. 
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Most readers will find it sufficient to define the 
current account in terms of its major components, e.g., 
all transactions in goods and services together with 
transfers. 


Many users of the current account balance make 
little distinction between it and its major component, 
the net balance on goods and services. This more re- 
stricted group of transactions reflects the balance of real 
resources made available to or drawn from the rest of 
the world and is the balance carried, in the national 
accounts framework, from the non-resident sector’s 
income and outlay account into Gross National Expen- 
diture. It is, therefore, the visible point in the accounts 
where international and domestic activity interact directly 
in the production and distribution of goods and services. 


Transfers represent, broadly, transactions under- 
taken without a quid pro quo. Examples include foreign 
aid, private donations, inheritances, or transfers of their 
savings by migrants. It was only with the introduction of 
special wartime financing arrangements during World 
War II, and the massive extension of official grant aid 
and increasing migration which have been features of the 
postwar period, that the distinction of transfers from 
services became statistically of major importance. 


The capital account is more easily defined in con- 
cept, reflecting as it does the transactions in external 
assets and liabilities other than net official monetary 
movements. For many years these latter were also in- 
cluded in the capital account but, because of their 
residual role in the adjustment process, the practice 
developed of isolating them as a special group. 


This presentation and related analysis reflect those 
features of the balance of payments that have tended for 
the most part to concern Canadians. 


Other presentations may be more suitable under 
special circumstances and have been employed in Canada 
from time to time. When, during World War II, transfer 
payments by Canada to finance external costs of the war 
efforts of allies became a dominant feature of Canada’s 
balance of payments, they were for a time shown sepa- 
rately from the current account to emphasize their role 
in financing it. When, during the 1950’s, net official 
monetary movements played a very limited role in the 
adjustment of Canada’s external accounts, these move- 
ments were shown in the capital account rather than 
separately. In historical tables, however, for the sake 
of consistency the currently used format has been 
employed. 


The balance on current account is dominated by, 
and is itself an important determinant of, levels of eco- 
nomic activity in the countries involved. Exports of 
goods and services constitute a demand for domestic 
production, while imports constitute a supply from 
abroad serving to satisfy part of the economy’s overall 
demands. Either a surplus or a deficit may be appropriate 


at a particular time. The gross exchanges of goods and 
services which are involved are presumed to reflect mainly 
the comparative international advantages associated with 
specialization, and consequently their overall effect is to 
raise living standards in both economies. 


Although the composition of external assets and 
liabilities is changing constantly, a country can on balance 
import capital4 only through a current account deficit, 
and can have a current account deficit only when it 
imports capital. For example, in the absence of increased 
net imports of goods and services, the creation of an 
external liability through the flotation abroad of a bond 
issue is necessarily accompanied by the acquisition either 
of the foreign funds borrowed or some other foreign asset 
for which they may have been exchanged, or by extin- 
guishing some external liability. The capital balance is 
thus unchanged unless and until the borrowing gives rise 
to additional net purchases from non-residents of goods 
and services. Only an increase in imports (of goods and/or 
services) or a decrease in exports can transfer capital into 
a country. Conversely, of course, a current account sur- 
plus and a net export of capital are inseparable. 


The balance of payments, as a system of accounts, 
lends itself to a variety of arrangements to serve various 
analytic ends. ‘‘Designers of statistics are indeed philoso- 
phers, however unwilling to claim the name, and are fully 
aware that different aspects of reality can be lit up if 
alternative sets of concepts are used.’’5 


While the Canadian estimates have tended to follow 
a rather traditional format stressing, if anything, their 
domestic impact, other foci are possible. 


The concern may be the country’s international 
liquidity, as was the case for many years in the United 
States. Liquidity is, of course, a matter of concern to 
every country, but it became especially so to the United 
States as a result of the structure of its balance of pay- 
ments, its role in the world, and its exposure as an inter- 
national reserve centre. The United States has at different 
times emphasized a number of foci. Examples from 
recent years are the balance on current account and long- 
term capital, the net liquidity balance, and the balance 
of official reserve transactions. (The balance on current 
account and long-term capital, more commonly described 
as the “‘basic balance’, is discussed in Part VI.) 


Although both Canada and the United States have 
been concerned with the maintenance of sound external 
financial positions, the monetary roles and the structures 


4 The term is used here in its broadest sense to include 
monetary as well as other financial claims. 


5 Bertrand de Jouvenel, quoted by Bertram M. Gross and 
Michael Springer in New Goals for Social Information. The 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
September 1967. 

See also E.B. Carty, Deficits in the Balance of Payments — 
Semantics, Simplicities and Statistics. The Commerce Journal, 
1965. The Commerce Club, University of Toronto, 1965. 
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of the balances of payments of the two countries are 
quite different. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
focus of balance of payments analysis in the two coun- 
tries has differed somewhat. The Canadian economy as a 
whole is considerably more open to international influ- 
ences than that of the United States. In the case of 
Canada relatively much more of its income is dependent 
on levels of effective demand in other countries as well 
as on its ability as a competitive supplier. International 
influences often play a dominating role in the whole 
financial market. This exposure of the economy to the 
trials and tribulations of the rest of the world gives the 
Canadian balance of payments crucial importance for 
Canadians. 


Alternative presentations of the balance of pay- 
ments have been devised for various analytic purposes, 
e.g., the identification of compensatory official finan- 
cing, or the distribution of capital flows as stabilizing or 
destabilizing, autonomous or equilibrating. 


For analysis of exchange rate fluctuations all 
balance of payments transactions might be ranked in 
order from those which are least to those which are most 
responsive to exchange rate considerations. A statement 
presented on this basis showing the changing primary 
forces of supply and demand acting on the exchange 
rate, and the reactions of other items serving in an equi- 
librating role, might go some way towards explaining 
fluctuations in rates. But in practice this subjective 
division may be extremely difficult. Two examples of 
the difficulties may suffice. Particular categories of trans- 
actions may at one time tend to play an equilibrating 
role in the exchange market, but at another an autono- 
mous one, e.g., sales of Canadian bonds have sometimes 
occurred because of exchange rate considerations, and 
at other times despite them. And an intimate knowledge 
of the basic data reveals that a given category may contain 
at the same time a mixture of both autonomous and 
induced transactions, e.g., the flow of direct investment 
capital, often thought to be practically uninfluenced by 
short-run exchange rate changes, may be speeded up 
through transfers in excess of immediate requirements or 
deferred through temporary local borrowing because of 
exchange rate expectations. 


The wealth of statistical detail available within the 
framework of the balance of payments, no matter how 
arrayed, is however insufficient by itself for an under- 
standing of a country’s international transactions. They 
can be evaluated only in relation to the domestic and 
international environments, to the trends revealed in 
the national accounts, the stage of the business cycle, 
productivity and international competitive positions, 
monetary and fiscal conditions, price changes, inventory 
positions, the amount of unutilized capacity (whether 
in manpower or plant), tax policies and their effects, 
prospective developments in economies elsewhere, the 
external asset and liability positions of the country 
and of its international customers, etc. The list is not 
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exhaustive. Nor can one disregard the significance of 
international exchange values as reflected in the struc- 
ture of exchange rates. 


And it must always be remembered that “an infor- 
mation system does not tell what courses of action are 
conceivable. Man must conceive them’’.6 


An authoritative Canadian view on the foci of 
analysis appropriate for Canada was indicated by the then 
Governor of the Bank of Canada during the hearings of 
the Royal Commission on Banking and Finance on 
January 9, 1963.7 Replying to a question, the Governor 
suggested that in considering what determined a sound 
external financial position, one had to look beyond the 
cash position of a country, the changes in its reserves, to 
the composition of its international transactions. Three 
points, he felt, needed to be looked at: the cash position, 
the nature of the capital flow, and the size of the current 
account balance. 


Insofar as the cash position is concerned, it is clear 
that if the situation is to be sustainable, the inflow of 
capital must be sufficient to cover any current account 
deficit without undue pressure on the reserves. In the 
postwar period Canada has undergone several painful 
reserve experiences, and on two particularly notable 
occasions has had to accommodate itself to an embar- 
rassment of international riches. 


The nature of the capital inflow has been given 
increased attention within Canadian balance of payments 
Statistics since the early 1960’s through a distinction 
between capital movements in long-term forms and those 
in short-term forms. To be analytically most useful, the 
distinction between long-term and short-term capital 
should be based on motivation, rather than on form. 
Short-term capital movements should cover those likely 
to be reversed in the short term, say from one year to 
the next. Unfortunately, in the case of much of the flow, 
motivation can at best be guessed at or determined in 
the perspective of time, long after statistics are required. 
The distinction of capital movements as long term or 
short term is more susceptible to analytic judgement than 
to statistical compilation. One example of the difficulty 
lies in international transactions in securities. For the 
most part these securities will be clearly long term in 
form, but their movement may be either long term or 
short term from a behavioural point of view. Similarly 
capital flows may occur into short-term instruments 
such as treasury bills, deposits, or paper, but may through 
subsequent roll-over conform for considerable periods to 
the behaviour of capital in long-term forms. 


6 Raymond A. Bauer, quoted by Bertram M. Gross and 
Michael Springer in New Goals for Social Information. The 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
September 1967. 


7 Bank of Canada. Evidence of the Governor before the 


Royal Commission on Banking and Finance. Bank of Canada, 
Ottawa, May 1964. 


An exception to this classification by formal term 
is made in Canadian statistics in the case of direct invest- 
ment flows. For these it has been possible to introduce a 
distinction between long-term and short-term capital 
based on probable behaviour. Since a large part of the 
data are derived by questionnaire, it is practicable to ask 
respondents to classify as long term those claims which 
are intended or likely to remain outstanding for more 
than one year from the date incurred. This definition has 
proved more meaningful than adherence to the strict 
term of claims because demand obligations or open 
account claims are frequently applied in parent company- 
subsidiary accounting to capital having an essentially 
long-term function. 


The continuous balancing of a current account 
balance through a flow of short-term capital is not 
likely to represent a sustainable situation. While the 
crisis of confidence faced by the Canadian dollar in 1962 
can be attributed to the convergence of a number of 
factors and influences, an underlying weakness may be 
found in the preceding period. Deficits on current 
account significantly exceeded the capital inflow in long- 
term forms from 1956-62. By early 1962 the accumu- 
lated current account deficit since the end of World 
War II exceeded the corresponding net capital inflow in 
long-term forms; over the period Canada had begun to 
borrow ‘“‘short’’. Other developments then contributed 
to speculative outflows which made the situation clearly 
untenable. 


Somewhat the reverse situation occurred in the 
latter half of the 1960’s. The accumulated sum of the 
current account balances and net capital flows in long- 
term forms rose by almost $4.5 billion between the 
beginning of 1967 and the first quarter of 1970. In the 
event, the Canadian dollar was unpegged at the end of 
May. 


Attention focused solely on Canada’s reserve 
position would not have revealed either of the develop- 
ing situations. Throughout the 1950’s Canada’s reserve 
position had tended to be relatively stable. Even between 
the beginning of 1967 and the first quarter of 1970, net 
official monetary movements reflected an increase of 
less than $1 billion. 


The size of the current account deficit also calls 
for consideration. Reference has already been made to 
the relationship between the current account balance 
and the economy as a whole. The appropriateness of a 
particular balance is dependent on the state of develop- 
ment of the economy and in the shorter run on the stage 
of the business cycle in which the country finds itself. 
Foreign capital flowing into the country through a cur- 
rent account deficit makes it possible for the country to 
expand and develop beyond the limits of its internally 
generated resources. The increased foreign indebtedness 
and the increased transfers of interest, dividends and 
amortization which may be expected to follow will, it is 
hoped, be matched by increased capacity. This capacity 


may enlarge the country’s ability to produce export 
commodities for which there is effective world demand, 
or to produce efficiently things it has previously im- 
ported. To the extent that it does so, the growth under- 
taken with foreign resources will generate both the 
income and the transfer capacity necessary to service 
the foreign-owned capital. 


Economic analysts sometimes express Canada’s 
payments to non-residents on account of interest and 
dividends (or less often Canada’s current account bal- 
ance) as a proportion of Canada’s Gross National Prod- 
uct, the value of all goods and services produced in a 
stated period. Despite its increasing size, the deficit on 
income account now represents a much smaller propor- 
tion of Gross National Product than in some earlier 
periods, and may therefore be presumed less burden- 
some in a domestic sense. The use of such domestic 
macro-economic aggregates in the evaluation of inter- 
national transactions is one way of taking into account 
the general growth of the economy. But the inference 
cannot be made that the proportions in some way 
measure directly ability to meet international payments. 
International payments can be made only from the 
international revenue of a country, or from the proceeds 
of borrowing or the disposal to non-residents of saleable 
assets. Gross National Product may increase through the 
more efficient or complete utilization of domestic 
resources without generating export income or reducing 
the need for imports. 


Similarly ratios have been produced to demon- 
strate that payments on income account represent a 
smaller proportion than formerly of Canada’s merchan- 
dise export receipts. The same reservations must apply, 
for there are clearly many other exchange claims on 
export revenue, not least among them being payments 
for imports. Indeed the interrelationships within the 
economy are such that a sharp rise in exports almost 
inevitably gives rise to increased imports, either of 
imported components or materials forming a part of 
the exports, or through the spillover of demand from the 
income generated by the increase of exports. 


A longer-run consideration relating to the size of 
the current account deficit which is discussed less fre- 
quently is the position of a country in the world and the 
standard of living it maintains. If this standard is very 
high, then bearing in mind the requirements of countries 
less able to provide their own capital, its overall policy 
objective over a long period might be to arrive at a 
position where it starts to provide resources to the rest 
of the world, rather than drawing resources from it. 


Summing up, the following points emerge. 


There are times and there are conditions under 
which a current account deficit will be appropriate for a 
country, others when a current account surplus will be 
appropriate. A country will wish to determine whether 
the balance is suitable from the point of view of its level 
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of activity, the stage of the business cycle, and of its 
place in the world. It will wish to know the dynamics of 
the situation, to what extent a deficit on current account 
is the reflection of an effort to import capital in the 
financial sense, and to what extent a capital inflow is the 
outcome of the satisfaction from foreign sources of real 
(i.e., non-financial) demands originating in the economy. 


A country facing a long succession of deficits or 
surpluses will wish to determine not only whether the 
situation is appropriate but also whether and to what 
extent it is sustainable. Continuing deficits or surpluses 
involve the continuing accumulation of net liabilities or 
net assets. It will wish to know whether capital move- 
ments in forms and amounts adequate to finance the 
balance are likely to occur without major stresses and 
strains on the economy, whether foreign exchange is 
likely to become available for the future payment of 
dividends, interest and amortization. It will wish to 
determine any adjustments in monetary, fiscal, or com- 
mercial policy which may be necessary to maintain or 
modify the situation, and whether they are compatible 
with domestic economic objectives. And it will wish to 
consider whether there are any limits to the accumulation 
of claims on (or of) an economy beyond which implica- 
tions may arise for its structure and relationships. 


While these questions are for the most part not 
answerable by statistics, or even by statisticians as such, 
statistical knowledge will necessarily play an important 
part in the formulation of answers. 


Current Presentations® 


Table I.1 sets out the structure of the balance of 
payments as currently published in Canada. The main 
components stand out clearly and require no further 
comment. 


Balance of payments codes — Commencing with 
the publications in 1951 a series of account or code num- 
bers was introduced to facilitate reference to specific 
balance of payments series. The designations established 
at that time remained relatively unchanged for more than 
20 years. Some regrouping of loans and subscriptions by 
the Government of Canada occurred to permit series 
numbers to be applied to the Columbia River Treaty 
transactions and export credits. Other minor changes 
were made following the identification of all transac- 
tions as being in either long- or short-term forms, and in 
the placing within the estimates of net official monetary 
movements. These changes were accommodated without 
seriously impairing the general structure of the codes. 
Developments over the period did give rise, however, to 
some anomalies and certain items were published for a 
time without designation. Accordingly during 1973 a 
new set of numbers was developed to supersede many of 
those previously used. Wherever possible numbers used 
earlier have not been reassigned to other accounts. 
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TABLE I.1. Balance of Payments Codes Introduced in 1973 


Current Account 


Account 
number 


A A Current receipts: 
1 1 Merchandise exports (balance of payments basis)! 
Service receipts: 
4 4 Travel 
15 5 Interest and dividends 
pall 6 Freight and shipping 
23 {ils Other service receipts 
28 ae Total service receipts 
29 Ay Sub-totals, exports of goods and services? 
Transfer receipts: 
30 7 Inheritances and immigrants’ funds 
33) TEs Personal and institutional remittances3 
38 ue Withholding tax4 
40 12 Total current receipts 
B B Current payments: 
1 1 Merchandise imports (balance of payments basis)! 
Service payments: 
4 4 Travel 
15 5 Interest and dividends 
2A 6 Freight and shipping 
23 Tix Other service payments 
27 ~ Withholding tax* 
28 ts Total service payments 
29 Bie Sub-totals, imports of goods and services? 
Transfer payments: 
30 7 Inheritances and emigrants’ funds 
33 11* Personal and institutional remittances3 
37 9 Official contributions 
40 12 Total current payments 
Cc Cc Current account balance: 
i 1 Merchandise trade 
Service transactions: 
4 ate Travel 
15 ies Interest and dividends 
21 dud Freight and shipping 
23 ay Other service transactions 
If ae Withholding tax 
28 a Total service transactions 
29 ets Balance on goods and services 
39 os Net transfers 
40 4 Total current account balance 


1 Trade of Canada figures with certain valuation, coverage and timing adjustments appropriate for balance of payments. 
2 As used in the National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 

3 Personal and institutional remittances include those for pensions. 

4 Tax withheld on income distributions and service payments to non-residents. 

* part. 
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TABLE I.1. Balance of Payments Codes Introduced in 1973 — Concluded 
Capital Accounts 


Former 
account 
number 


Account 


number Item 


Direct investment:® 


PA 1 In Canada 
25 2 Abroad 
Portfolio transactions: 
Canadian securities: 
30 Shull Outstanding bonds 
31 Be, Outstanding stocks 
32 4 New issues 
33 5 Retirements 
Foreign securities: 
35 6 Outstanding issues 
Si 7 New issues 
38 8 Retirements 
Loans and subscriptions — Government of Canada: 
40 9 Advances 
44 10 Repayments 
48 11 Columbia River Treaty 
49 12 Export credits directly or indirectly at risk of the Government of Canada 
50 13 Other long-term capital transactions 
Eat igs il Balance of capital movements in long-term forms 
Resident holdings of short-term funds abroad: 
Dé6l1 D 17.1a Chartered bank net foreign currency position with non-residents 
65 tabi Non-bank holdings of short-term funds abroad 
Non-resident holdings of Canadian: 
as 14.1 Dollar deposits 
2, 14.2 Government demand liabilities 
74 14.3 Treasury bills 
aS 17.2a Commercial paper 
76 173 Finance company paper 
77 17.2b Other short-term paper 
81 17.4 Other finance company obligations 
82 17.5 Other short-term capital transactions7 
is. 2 1B Balance of capital movements in short-term forms 
eS 1B} Total net capital balance 
F F Balance to be settled 
G G Balance settled by exchange transfers 
J Allocation of Special Drawing Rights 
K Net official monetary movements: 
4 Official international reserves 
5 Official monetary liabilities 


Net official monetary movements 


5 A minus sign in Accounts D and E indicates an outflow of capital from Canada and represents an increase in holdings of assets 
abroad or a reduction in liabilities to non-residents. 

6 Exclusive of undistributed profits. 

7 Includes balancing item representing difference between recorded measures of current, capital and reserve movements and 
embodies all unidentified transactions. 


The elements in Table I.1 are identified by the 
account number currently in use and its relationship to 
the system in effect immediately prior to the 1973 
revision. Table I.2 provides historical details of the 
numbering systems applied since 1946. These will be of 
assistance to users of earlier historical publications such 
as The Canadian Balance of International Payments. A 
Compendium of Statistics from 1946 to 1965.8 


Timeliness — At the time of writing quarterly 
estimates of the balance of payments are made public 
through an information release about two and a half 
months after the reference quarter. A complete publica- 
tion is released about the tenth of the following month. 
Totals for transactions in goods and services appear 
earlier in the estimates of Gross National Product which 
are released to the press about two months after the end 
of the reference quarter. 


About the turn of the 1970’s a single summary 
balance of payments table was released six weeks after 
the close of the reference quarter. The timing was dic- 
tated by that followed at the time in respect of the 
national income and expenditure accounts, but the data 
were normally revised before full publication. When the 
present timing of release of the national income and 
expenditure accounts was established, the early release 
of balance of payments data was discontinued to reduce 
the number of published revisions. 


Timeliness of publication of the balance of pay- 
ments closely approximates that of the United States, 
although the United States continues to have a prelimi- 
nary estimate about six weeks following the reference 
quarter. 


Elements of the balance of payments which are 
produced and published monthly include items Al and 
Bl merchandise exports and imports (balance of pay- 
ments basis), D30 trade in outstanding Canadian bonds, 
D31 trade in outstanding Canadian stocks, and D35 trade 
in outstanding foreign securities. Source publications are 
indicated in the appropriate sections of Parts II and III] 
of this volume. 


Revision policy — The revision policy in connec- 
tion with estimates of Canada’s balance of payments has 
varied but the practice currently is to confirm revision 
of current account for the quarters of earlier years to the 
time of publication of each year’s first quarter data, in 
step with the national income and expenditure accounts. 
Capital account data, and current account data for pre- 
vious quarters of the present year, are revised as neces- 
sary. The full exploitation of data sources extends over 
a protracted period of several years. 


Methodology — Since the larger part of this volume 
is devoted to a description of the methodology used in 
the construction of balance of payments estimates, little 


8 Catalogue 67-505. 
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will be said about it at this point. In fact not one, but 
rather several, methodologies are employed. As subse- 
quent parts will reveal the methodology followed in 
respect of quarterly estimates may have to differ con- 
siderably from that employed in annual estimates. The 
latter estimates are designed to be definitive. The quar- 
terly methodology seeks to establish estimates on a 
current basis and to provide the basis of quarterly 
allocations of the definitive estimates that have become 
available. The linking of the two at times presents dif- 
ficulties. When the absence of any other information 
necessitates allocation differences evenly over the four 
quarters of a year, fourth-to-first quarter changes may be 
particularly distorted. 


While the methodology is under continuing review, 
another important element in the process of evaluation 
of different accounts within the balance of payments is 
to examine them in depth and in a long-term perspective 
at fairly infrequent intervals. Such examinations permit 
a more penetrating exploration of series than is feasible 
in the normal process of quarter-to-quarter estimation 
and analysis, and are more likely to reveal deteriorations 
in the quality of estimates due to changing structure or 
to the development of biases in projection techniques. 


As will be described later, the data inputs may be 
of an administrative character, may come from surveys 
designed specifically for the purpose, or may be estimated 
on the basis of observations of greater or lesser accuracy. 
The individual series and their components range accord- 
ingly between the valid and the indicative. 


Historical Continuity of the Statistics 


Although estimates of the balance of payments 
were published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for 
some earlier years, the official series are now considered 
to begin only with 1926. For the earlier period the reader 
is referred to the estimates by Viner, Knox and others, 
which may most conveniently be found in Historical 
Statistics of Canada,9 and which may be regarded as 
having superseded both the Bureau publications listed 
in Appendix 10 relating to years prior to 1926 and the 
Canadian data for this period supplied to the League of 
Nations.10 


Classifications used in balance of payments statis- 
tics have varied over the years. An attempt to present 
early official data on the basis currently employed is 
contained in recent annual reports. Thus Tables 33 
through 35 in The Canadian Balance of International 
Payments, 1973 and 1974 (Catalogue 67-201) contain 
data in respect of current transactions from 1926 and 
capital transactions from 1927. These distributions are 
not available for the full period on either a regional or 


9M.C. Urquhart, ed. Historical Statistics of Canada. 
Toronto, The MacMillan Company of Canada Ltd., 1965. 
10 League of Nations, Memorandum on International 


Trade and Balance of Payments, 1913-1927, Volume I, pp. 73 
through 79. 
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TABLE I.2. Balance of Payments Codes Applied Since 1946 


Account number 


Note 
A A CURRENT ACCOUNT RECEIPTS : 
B B CURRENT ACCOUNT PAYMENTS Pio ee 
C CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCES 
1 1 Merchandise trade (balance of payments basis) 
2 Mutual aid to NATO countries (credit only) Removed 
3 3 Gold production available for export Discontinued 1968 
4 4 Travel 
15 5) Interest and dividends Some subdivision 
21 6 Freight and shipping 
22 8 War services Discontinued 1946 
WS) 11* Other services Some subdivision 
2) Bt Withholding tax (debit only) 
28 os Total service receipts 
29 Total goods and services 
30 7 Inheritances and migrants’ funds 
33 iki lt Personal and institutional remittances 
10 Mutual aid to NATO countries (debit only) Removed 
Bi 9 Official contributions 
38 ists Withholding tax (credit only) 
39 a: Total transfers 
40 12 Total current 
D D CAPITAL ACCOUNT 
21 1 Direct investment in Canada 
25 2 Direct investment abroad 
Portfolio Canadian securities: 
30 Soll Trade in outstanding Canadian bonds Some subdivision 
31 3.2 Trade in outstanding Canadian stocks Some subdivision 
32 4 Sales of new issues of Canadian securities Some subdivision 
33 5) Retirements of Canadian securities Some subdivision 
Portfolio foreign securities: 
35 6 Trade in outstanding foreign securities Some subdivision 
3h7/ 7 New issues of foreign securities Some subdivision 
38 8 Retirements of foreign securities Some subdivision 
Loans and subscriptions by Government of Canada: 
40 9 Advances: 
41 Soll National governments 
42 3) International financial agencies Originally in D13 and D17 
44 10 Repayments: 
45 10.1 Repayments of postwar loans 
46 10.2 Repayments of war loans Originally D11 
47 10.3 Special settlements No entry from 1947 through 1975 
48 11 Columbia River Treaty From 1964 -73 
49 12; Export credits directly or indirectly at risk of the 
Government of Canada From 1962 
50 13 Other long-term capital transactions: 
sil i3jil Finance company borrowing in long-term forms, n.i.e. Discontinued 1966 
$2 ilis\ 7 Other long-term transactions Discontinued 1966 


Account number 


New 


D 60 


61 


65 


70 


71 


IZ 


14 


75 


76 


ell 


81 


82 


x 


17.4 


POG 


Title 


Resident holdings of foreign currency bank balances and other 


short-term funds abroad 


Chartered bank net foreign currency position with non-residents 


Resident non-bank holdings of short-term funds abroad 


Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners: 


Non-resident holdings of Canadian dollar deposits 


Non-resident holdings of Government of Canada demand 


liabilities 
Non-resident holdings of Canadian treasury bills 


Non-resident holdings of Canadian commercial paper 


Non-resident holdings of Canadian finance company paper 


Non-resident holdings of other Canadian short-term paper 


Non-resident holdings of other Canadian finance company 


obligations 
Other short-term capital transactions 
Capital movements in long-term forms 


Capital movements in short-term forms 


Net capital movement 


MULTILATERAL SETTLEMENTS 
Balance to be settled 


Balance settled by exchange transfers 


OFFICIAL MONETARY RESERVE TRANSACTIONS 
Allocation of Special Drawing Rights 

Change in official holdings of gold and foreign exchange 
Change in net International Monetary Fund position 


Other special international financial assistance 


Official monetary reserves 
Official monetary liabilities 


Net official monetary movements 


TABLE 1.2. Balance of Payments Codes Applied Since 1946 — Concluded 


Note 


Discontinued 1963 


From 1964 
From 1964 


Separately from 1964 
From 1963 


Separately from 1964; some 
subdivision from 1974 which may 
be extended back 


From 1952 


Some subdivision from 1966 


Discontinued 1960 
Discontinued 1960 
Discontinued 1960 


From 1961 
From 1961 
From 1961 


SOT 


quarterly basis, and the definitive estimates continue 
to be those cited in the publications listed at the begin- 
ning of Appendix 10. Both sets of data are likely to be 
available also, in somewhat compressed form, in the 
forthcoming revision of Historical Statistics of Canada. 


While the discontinuities which occurred in the 
definitive series at the end of 1938 and again at the end 
of 1945, mainly in respect of capital transactions, present 
regrettable difficulties for some users, they are a reflec- 
tion of their times. The outbreak of war in 1939 brought 
a new policy urgency to the statistics. Problems, or 
potential problems, were faced in financing Canadian 
war purchases from the United States, in defending the 
Canadian dollar against heavy withdrawals of capital, in 
financing the Canadian dollar deficiency of the sterling 
area, and in the role which Canada was to play in the 
period of postwar reconstruction. With the end of general 
convertibility, currency regions assumed greater signifi- 
cance than had formerly been the case. The mobilization 
of the economy meant that the importance of some types 
of flows such as direct investment became overshadowed 
by massive intergovernmental financial arrangements. At 
the same time the introduction of exchange control 
brought with it enormous reporting systems of an admin- 
istrative nature. In some respects these gave the statis- 
tician great insight into areas which had previously been 
murky, but in other respects they were less satisfactory 
than the surveys designed for statistical purposes. With 
the pressure on resources, both private and public, there 
was some erosion of the prewar methodology. In short, 
the balance of payments went to war. The period repre- 
sented so different a world that the discontinuities were 
quite as much real as they were statistical. 


With the easing of resources at the war’s end and 
the emerging shape of postwar presentations, the data 
were worked back on a reasonably consistent basis to 
1946. Another discontinuity had occurred, of course, 
with the end of exchange control late in 1951, but it 
proved possible to patch together the material reason- 
ably well and to build into the rejuvenated questionnaire 
systems the relevant experience which had been gained 
from exchange control. The major gap in the transition 
was in the development of statistics of short-term items 
such as accounts receivable and payable, and it was at 
this time that the practice was introduced of treating the 
balancing item of errors and omissions as a short-term 
capital flow. 


Some of the other discontinuities which occurred 
within the postwar period, represented the breaking out 
and isolation of new developments of importance such 
as the program of export credits, and of international 
money market transactions. 


Others, which were carried consistently back 
through the series, included the display in the balance of 
payments of taxes withheld on payments of non-residents 
(described later in series B27 and A38), the elimination 


of entries in respect of mutual aid to NATO countries 
(described in series A2 and B10), and changes in 1963 in 
the treatment of international financial agencies and of 
Canada’s official monetary reserves (see The Canadian 
Balance of International Payments 1961 and 1962 and 
International Investment Position (Catalogue 67-201, 
p. 98)). 


But other discontinuities could not be wholly elim- 
inated. Pension receipts could not be isolated until 1952, 
and remain for earlier years with the series for services. 
Further changes in the coverage of official international 
reserves introduced in 1970 led to a small discontinuity 
at the end of 1960 as described in series K1 through K4, 
and the change in 1973 in the treatment of the foreign 
currency operations of the Canadian chartered banks 
(see series D60 and D61) could be carried back only to 
1964. The change in 1973 in the conceptual treatment 
of gold, described under series A3, was carried back to 
the second quarter of 1968 when the two-tiered market 
was introduced. Marked discontinuities exist between 
1970 and 1971 in a number of current account series. 
These reflect the culmination in 1975 of a long process 
of evaluation and development of basic series, when 
revisions were made to incorporate conceptual and 
statistical changes arising from the reconciliation de- 
scribed in Part VI of merchandise trade and other balance 
of payments current account statistics with the United 
States. At the same time adjustments were introduced to 
eliminate transportation costs from merchandise trade 
with overseas countries; under Canadian conventions 
these costs are already included in the freight and ship- 
ping accounts. The union with Newfoundland described 
in Part VI and the changes in area classifications de- 
scribed in Part VII also introduced discontinuities. 


Linkages to Other Systems 


Although balance of payments statistics were 
developed earlier than the general frame, they constitute 
one element of the set of major economic statistics 
developed mainly after the end of World War II, now 
generally described as the System of National Accounts. 


These comprise: 


— the Canadian balance of international payments, 
described in this volume; 


— the more comprehensive national income and expen- 
diture accounts, which are constructed around the 
central concepts of production, the factors of pro- 
duction, income of the factors of production 
(national income), consumption, capital formation 
and savings; 


— the financial flow accounts, which show changes in 
the network of financial claims underlying net 
lending and borrowing activity as summarized in the 
capital finance accounts of the national income and 
expenditure accounts; 
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Chart I-1 


Schematic Linkage Between the Balance of Payments, the National Income and Expenditure Accounts, 
the Financial Flow Accounts and the National Balance Sheet 
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— the indexes of real domestic product by industry, 
which show changes in the industrial composition 
of real or “‘constant dollar” output, with total real 
output measured on a Gross Domestic Product at 
factor cost basis, 


— the input-output tables which display the industry 
and commodity structure of economic production 
and provide a special focus on inter-industry trans- 
actions and technological relationships underlying 
intermediate production; and 


— the indexes of productivity, which show changes in 
output per person employed and output per man- 
hour for the commercial sector of the economy and 
various industry groups, using real domestic product 
by industry data to provide the constant dollar 
measures of changes of output. 


The purpose of this section is to indicate briefly the 
principal linkages between the balance of payments and 
other elements of the system. For a more complete 
description the reader is referred to A Guide to the 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts.11 The 
principal relationships are set out schematically in 
Chart I.1. 


Linkages to the national income and expenditure 
accounts and to the financial flow accounts are set out in 
summary form below, and in greater detail in Appendices 
3 and 4 respectively. 


Balance of payments statistics may also be seen as 
part of an international system. In their very nature, 
national balance of payments statistics are but one 
part — across section — of the worldwide flow of goods, 
services and capital. Transactions which affect one 
country’s balance of payments have counterparts in 
another’s. This intrinsic unifying influence has been 
augmented by the deliberate efforts of international 
agencies to establish common concepts and frames, 
beginning under the auspices of the League of Nations 
and continued under the International Monetary Fund; 
Canadian experts have played significant roles in this 
work in both agencies. More directly pragmatic influences 
in the same direction have stemmed from the use inter- 
governmentally of data, for example under the aegis of 
the European Recovery Plan, and, more directly related 
to Canada, the resolution of balance of payments and 
related problems between Canada and the United States. 
Finally the advantages of joint use of data have had 
some influence in the maintenance of internationally 
consistent statistics. 


While the international standards as presently 
established by the International Monetary Fund are the 
outcome largely of the collective wisdom and experience 


114 Guide to the National Income and Expenditure 
Accounts: Definitions — Concepts — Sources — Methods, Na- 
tional Income and Expenditure Accounts, Volume 3 (Catalogue 
13-549). Chapter 12, the System of National Accounts: Linkages 
from Income and Expenditure Accounts to Other Parts of the 
System. 
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of its members, and are a potent force for standardiza- 
tion, there are inevitably deviations. Some of these reflect 
the particular institutional structures of member coun- 
tries. Some reflect the relative importance of particular 
aspects of the frame to an individual country, and some 
reflect the ease or difficulty encountered in particular 
types of measurement. 


The Canadian statistics have been influenced to a 
considerable degree by the international standards, to 
the formulation of which they had in turn contributed. 
A description of some of the major differences and of the 
reasons for them will be found in Appendix 5. Examples 
of the returns made to international organizations are 
reproduced in Appendices 6 and 7. 


Linkages to the national income and expenditure 
accounts — Gross National Product and Gross National 
Expenditure are designed explicitly to measure the value 
of the nation’s total final production of goods and ser- 
vices, providing a statistical picture of the structure and 
functioning of the economy — the composition and use 
of the nation’s production, and the various types of 
income which are generated in the course of producing it. 


Because a part of Canada’s current production of 
goods and services is sold to non-residents, it is neces- 
sary to include in final sales the value of exports of goods 
and services in order to arrive at a full accounting of 
current production. Conversely, because sales to persons, 
government, business and non-residents include goods 
and services produced by non-residents, i.e., imports of 
goods and services, it is necessary to subtract these in 
order to arrive at a correct summation of the value of 
Canadian output. 


The figures of exports and imports of goods and 
services appearing in the Gross National Expenditure 
table are those published in the Canadian Balance of 
International Payments (subject to certain modifications 
related to wartime financing and to Newfoundland prior 
to its union with Canada). The relationship between 
transactions in goods and services and the current ac- 
count of the balance of payments is set out in Table I.3. 
Basically, current account receipts and current account 
payments reflect, in addition to exports and imports of 
goods and services, current transfers and transfers of 
inheritances and migrants’ funds. Current transfers appear 
in the income and outlay account of non-residents but 
are not included with exports and imports of goods and 
services in Gross National Expenditure since they are 
not considered to represent current earnings of Cana- 
dian or foreign factors of production. Inheritances and 
migrants’ funds received or paid are transfers of a 
capital nature and for this reason do not appear in Gross 
National Expenditure. 


Until fairly recently the links between balance of 
payments data and the National Income and Expenditure 
Accounts were not fully articulated. Users of historical 
balance of payments reports will find it necessary to 
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make a number of further adjustments discussed in 
Appendix 3, which also gives an example of the Recon- 
ciliation Table published in the National Income and 
Expenditure Accounts. 


A more extended description of the relationships 
between the National Income and Expenditure Accounts 
and the Balance of Payments will be found in Chapters 3 
and 8 of A Guide to the National Income and Expendi- 
ture Accounts.12 


Linkages to the Financial Flow Accounts — The 
Rest of the World sector of the Financial Flow Accounts 
represents essentially a rearrangement of capital flows 


12 Catalogue 13-549. 


and official monetary movements as they appear in the 
balance of payments to conform to the standard classi- 
fications employed for all sectors of the Financial Flows. 
A detailed description will be found in Appendix 4. 


International Monetary Fund and Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Development — Reports by 
Canada to the IMF and OECD conform insofar as is 
possible to the international standards adopted by these 
institutions. Appendix 5 describes the principal differ- 
ences between the statistics as normally published in 
Canada and the standards provided in the International 
Monetary Fund’s Balance of Payments Manual. Appen- 
dix 6 reproduces one of the Canadian reports to the IMF 
and OECD. 


TABLE I.3. Relationship Between Balance of Payments Current Account Figures! 
and Exports and Imports of Goods and Services as Per 
Gross National Expenditure ,? 1974 


Current receipts, balance of payments meee monensin teenie 


Deduct: 


inheritances andvimmicrants atUNdS meee en eenem ee eee 
Current transfers received from abroad3 ............... 


Exports of goods and services as per Gross National Expenditure 


Current payments: balance of payments ae nee een 


Deduct: 


inherntances angienuerantsatUNGds meme ee eee ee eee 
Curront transters paid-abroad? i.e ne een ey tis 


Imports of goods and services as per Gross National Expenditure 
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Millions of dollars 


40,259 
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40,959 


1 Data as published in The Canadian Balance of International Payments, First Quarter, 1976 (Catalogue 67 - 001). 
2 Data as published in National Income and Expenditure Accounts, First Quarter, 1976 (Catalogue 13-001). 
3 Tax withheld on service payments and income distributions to non-residents, personal and institutional remittances, and 


pensions received from abroad. 


4 Official contributions, pensions paid abroad, and personal and institutional remittances. 


THE INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT POSITION 


The Broad Conceptual Frame 


Closely allied to the balance of payments are 
statements of “‘international investment position’, 
perhaps more commonly referred to as the “‘balance of 
international indebtedness”. The latter term is some- 
times criticized both because of its apparent emphasis on 
the “bottom line’ and of the inclusion in the series of 
equity investments as well as debt. Nevertheless the term 
is time honoured in Canada, having been in use at least 
since the publication more than half a century ago of the 


pioneer study Canada’s Balance of International Indebt- 
edness, 1900-1913 by Jacob Viner.13 


Investment position statistics were highly developed 
in both Canada and the United States during the interwar 
period, but there has never been emphasis on data of 
this sort by the international community comparable to 
the efforts at standardization in the field of the balance 


13 Jacob Viner. Canada’s Balance of International Indebt- 
edness, 1900-1913. An Inductive Study in the Theory of Inter- 
national Trade. Harvard University Press. Cambridge, 1924. 
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of payments. This is perhaps surprising since, for an 
understanding of the behaviour of many series in the 
balance of payments, some knowledge of the stocks of 
relevant claims is a sine qua non. 


The international investment position shows the 
nature, form and amount of all international assets and 
liabilities of residents. These claims may have originated 
in capital movements or in other sources such as the 
growths generated internally through the retention of 
income accruing beneficially to international owners. 
The data disclose in a sense the skeleton of a country’s 
international financial relationships, revealing both the 
underlying claims giving rise to income transfers, and the 
extent to which a country has been both a receiver from, 
and a supplier to, the rest of the world of real and finan- 
cial resources. 


The balance of international indebtedness of 
Canada has risen rapidly, from a post-World War II low 
of $4 billion in 1949 to some 10 times that figure in 
1975. 


Components of Canada’s international investment 
might be aggregated in a number of ways to facilitate 
analysis of different aspects of the country’s inter- 
national economic and financial relationships. There 
could be special interest in distinguishing long-term and 
short-term components, or components providing for 
contractual repayment, or those carrying service obliga- 
tions in foreign currency at a predetermined rate, or in 
the range of yields (immediate or accrued) attaching to 
their term and liquidity, or in their division between the 
private and public sectors. Each of these might have 
meaning in the context of a particular study. While it is 
not possible to compile all the components of Canada’s 
international investment position in such a way as to 
permit precise classifications on all these bases, a great 
many combinations to meet particular purposes are 
possible using the variety of detail available. 


Most of the valuations employed in Canada’s 
international investment position are book values, i.e., 
they reflect the values found in the accounts of surveyed 
corporations. A detailed note on valuations appears in 
Part VII and there are comments on the valuations of 
some specific series in Part IV. 


Current Presentations 


The basic format in which Canada’s international 
investment position is currently published is set out 
below. 


Canada’s assets: 


Direct investment 
Portfolio investment 
Miscellaneous investment 


Canada’s assets — Concluded: 


Government of Canada credits 
Government of Canada subscriptions to international 
investment agencies 


Canadian long-term investment abroad 


Net official monetary assets 

Other Canadian short-term holdings of foreign 
exchange 

Short-term receivables, n.i.e. 


Gross assets 


Canada’s liabilities: 


Direct investment 
Government bonds 

Other portfolio investment 
Miscellaneous investment 


Foreign long-term investment in Canada 


Non-resident equity in Canadian assets abroad 
Official SDR liabilities 


Total long-term liabilities 


Non-resident holdings of Canadian dollars 
Short-term payables, n.i.e.: 

Finance company obligations 

Other 


Gross liabilities 
Canada’s net international indebtedness 


A substantial amount of detail is available in respect of 
many of the series and is described in Part IV. 


The distinction between long-term and short-term 
capital in Canada’s international investment position, as 
in the balance of payments, is based upon probable 
behaviour rather than on the nominal form of the claim. 
Respondents are asked to classify as long term those 
claims which are intended or likely to remain outstanding 
for more than one year from the date incurred. 


As noted earlier demand obligations or open- 
account claims are frequently applied in parent company- 
subsidiary accounting to capital having an essentially 
long-term function. In general, therefore, the definition 
adopted approximates capital employed both in fixed 
assets and in a more or less “permanent” level of working 
capital. 


Historical Continuity of the Statistics 


Although some fragments of work within Statistics 
Canada on Canada’s international investment position 
exist for years prior to 1926, the relatively complete 
official series go back to that year. For earlier data the 
reader is referred to the estimates by Viner, Knox and 


others, which may most conveniently be found in His- 
torical Statistics of Canada. \4 


The classifications used in the series have remained 
relatively unchanged, and there are few of the breaks 
which exist in some of the earlier balance of payments 
statistics. 


An estimate of Canada’s international investment 
position as a whole was first published in highly sum- 
mary form in the early 1950’s in Canada’s International 
Investment Position, Selected Years, 1926-1949,15 and 
regular annual publication of the summary statement 
began with the Canadian Balance of International Pay- 
ments, 1953 and International Investment Position.1& 
Long before the summary estimates were compiled, the 
Bureau had been publishing estimates of foreign invest- 
ment in Canada and of Canadian capital invested abroad, 
and it proved possible to round these out into estimates 
of Canada’s international investment position as a whole, 
for most years back to 1926, with some omissions in the 
earlier years of elements of limited importance. 


In 1952 interest in the burgeoning petroleum and 
natural gas industry in Canada led to special work on 
foreign investment in that industry, components of 
which had previously been classified to a variety of 
other activities.17 This work led to the isolation of the 
industry as a group in the investment position statistics 
commencing with the annual report for 1957,18 but it 


14M.C. Urquhart, ed. Historical Statistics of Canada, 
Toronto, The MacMillan Company of Canada Ltd., 1965. 


15 Catalogue 67-503 A. 

16 Catalogue 67-201. 

17 See the note on industrial classification in Part VII. 
18 Catalogue 67 -201. 
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was possible to produce the data on the new classifica- 
tion basis only for 1930, 1945, 1951 and from 1953 
forward. 


By the time of the report for 1953 it was possible 
to incorporate a series for foreign miscellaneous invest- 
ment in Canada which was carried back consistently 
to 1926. 


The estimates of Canada’s international investment 
position published up to this time had excluded short- 
term commercial indebtedness. A study of this was 
carried out in the late 1950’s leading to the publication 
of Canada’s External Short-term Assets and Liabilities, 
1945-195719 and the investment position estimates 
published thereafter reflected these claims back to 1945. 


Finally, in 1967 estimates of Canadian miscel- 
laneous investments abroad were made and carried back 
to 1926.29 At this point the coverage of Canada’s exter- 
nal assets and liabilities was conceptually complete. 


Canada’s international investment position in sum- 
mary form for the years 1926, 1930, 1933, 1939, 1945, 
1950, 1955, and 1966 through 1970 will be found in 
Table I of Canada’s International Investment Position, 
1968-1970.21 Data for the intervening years between 
1945 and 1960 will be found in Table I of the corre- 
sponding volume for 1926 - 1967.22 


19 Catalogue 67 - 504. 

20 The Canadian Balance of International Payments 
1963, 1964 and 1965 and International Investment Position 
(Catalogue 67 - 201). 


21 Catalogue 67 - 202. 
22 Catalogue 67 - 202. 


TABLE I.4. Canada’s International Investment Position, Year-ends 1945 and 1974, 
and Some Estimated Factors in the Change 


year-end 
1945 


Assets: 


Liabilities: 
Long term 


Short term 


Book value 


Captial URE | Other | ace ae 
movements earnings factors 1974 


billions of dollars 


Note: As figures are rounded individually, totals do not necessarily equal the sum of their component parts. 


Relationship to the Balance of Payments 


While the international investment position is 
closely allied to, and indeed reflects, the capital move- 
ments shown in the balance of payments, it is a sub- 
stantially more comprehensive statement. It reflects 
many other influences in addition to capital flows. 
Between 1945 and 1974 for example, Canada’s net 
international indebtedness rose by $31.1 billion from 
$4.2 billion to $35.3 billion. Some 47% of this increase, 
$14.7 billion, arose from net capital flows. Another way 
of putting this is, of course, that during this 29-year 
period Canada had a net current account deficit of 
$14.7 billion. There were a large number of factors 
which contributed to the remaining growth in Canada’s 
international indebtedness of $16.4 billion, but the over- 
whelming element was the accrual of undistributed 
earnings on direct and portfolio investments in Canada 
and abroad. 


It has been one of the characteristics of the statis- 
tical system employed in Canada that estimates of the 
balance of payments and of the international investment 
position have been constructed largely independently, 
although as explained elsewhere the data from individual 
respondents are reviewed as a whole for consistency. The 
approach followed has been the result of a number of 
considerations including the timeliness of particular 
estimates, inherent qualitative superiority and the mini- 
mization of statistical incest. In principle it would be 
possible to develop a highly integrated set of balance of 
payments and investment position statistics but the costs, 
financial and non-financial, to both private and public 
sectors would not appear to warrant such a development. 


Nevertheless it is possible to make use of detail 
from worksheets and other sources to provide a rough 
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indication of how the pieces fit together. The preceding 
table presents a summary of the results of such an exer- 
cise. A detailed description of the exercise is presented 
in Appendix 2. 


Relationship to the National Balance Sheet 


Developmental work on the system of national 
balance sheet accounts has recently been completed and 
preliminary estimates have been prepared for the years 
1970-76. National balance sheet accounts, for the years 
1975 and 1976, have been published in the fourth quar- 
ter 1976 issue of the Financial Flow Accounts.23 The 
national balance sheet accounts in their present form are 
confined to data on financial assets and liabilities; no 
attempt, as yet, has been made to incorporate data on 
real assets into them. 


The Rest of the World sector of the national 
balance sheet accounts is presented from the point of 
view of non-residents and has a direct correspondence to 
Canada’s international investment position. The Rest of 
the World sector represents, essentially, a rearrangement 
of Canada’s external assets and liabilities in order to con- 
form to standard classifications employed for all sectors 
of the national balance sheet accounts. The rearrange- 
ment primarily involves grossing up those items which 
appear in net form in investment position statistics and 
reclassifying various items to meet the conceptual 
requirements of the national balance sheet accounts. 
Consequently, total financial assets and liabilities for the 
Rest of the World sector will differ from the investment 
position. However Canada’s net indebtedness to non- 
residents (total financial assets less liabilities) will be in 
agreement. 


23 Catalogue 13-002. 


THE STATISTICAL SYSTEM 


Introduction 


Balance of payments and to a lesser extent related 
investment position statistics reach into the lives of nearly 
everyone. Most Canadians indeed have engaged directly 
in such international transactions as a subscription to a 
foreign periodical, or travel outside Canada. The statisti- 
cal organization must accordingly be able to cope with a 
range of flows varying from a multiplicity of the simple to 
unique transactions of great complexity. It must be adapt- 
able to both the measurement of large streams of similar 
transactions and the examination of extraordinarily 
intricate financial activities. The achievement of this at 
a reasonable resource cost calls for a high degree of flexi- 
bility and pragmatism. The late Joseph Schumpeter is 
credited with the thought that what we call economics is 


more profitably conceived of as historical sociology than 
as applied algebra or secularized theology.24 


The discipline of standard formats for international 
comparability, the maintenance of historical continuity, 
and the need to reflect meaningfully the changing vicis- 
situdes of international economic and financial relation- 
ships, must be harmonized insofar as is possible. There is 
little room in this work for Procrustean beds. 


Some of the inputs to balance of payments statis- 
tics are derived from highly organized data systems 
related to administrative sources. The best and largest 
example is the statistics of commodity trade, but there 


24 Quoted by Eliot Janeway in Saturday Review, 11 April 
1970. 


are many other elements of the balance of payments 
which are dependent in whole or in part on administrative 
records. The statistical exploitation of such records is 
sometimes the only possible source of data and may in 
any event offer considerable economies to both the sta- 
tistical agency and respondents. At the same time the 
data may suffer for statistical purposes because they 
have been designed to meet other needs whose criteria 
may not be totally relevant to those to which they must 
be adapted. Descriptions of the use of administrative 
statistics will be found in a number of places in Parts II 
and III. 


When administrative records have been effectively 
exploited, recourse is next made to statistical surveys, 
sometimes designed as parts of other statistical frames 
and sometimes specifically to fill gaps in balance of pay- 
ments or investment position series. The survey system 
is described further in a later note in this section and is 
the subject of Part V. This work rests legally on the 
Statistics Act.25 This powerful Act establishes that 
among its duties Statistics Canada shall “‘collect, compile, 
analyse, abstract and publish statistical information 
relating to the commercial, industrial, financial, social, 
economic and general activities and condition of the 
people”. With appropriate safeguards for the protection 
of confidential data from disclosure, it gives Statistics 
Canada access to any documents or records that are 
maintained in any department or in any municipal office, 
corporation, business or organization, from which infor- 
mation in respect of the objects of the Act can be ob- 
tained. Penalties of fines or imprisonment are provided 
inter alia for persons who, without lawful excuse, refuse 
or neglect to answer, or wilfully answer falsely, any 
question requisite for obtaining any information sought 
in respect of the objects of the Act, and for those having 
custody or charge of any documents or records who 
refuse to grant access to them. (To protect respondents 
wilful disclosure or misuse of the particulars obtained 
from identifiable individual returns is similarly punishable 
by fine or imprisonment.) 


These teeth are necessary but rarely used. The 
philosophy which pervades the statistical system can 
aptly be described in words used by Cromwell to the 
Army in 1647: 


“What we gain in a free way is better than twice as 
much in a forced, and will be more truly ours and 
our posterities’. That which you will have by force 
I look upon as nothing.’’2 6 


For the construction of estimates of Canada’s 
balance of payments and international investment posi- 
tion, statistical information is sought, as described 


25 An Act respecting statistics of Canada. Chapter 15, 
19 - 20 Elizabeth II. 

26 Quoted in Winston S. Churchill: A History of the 
English Speaking Peoples. Vol. 2, The New World. p. 314. 
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elsewhere in this volume, from many types of respon- 
dents including corporations, government agencies and 
departments, stock exchanges, banks, insurance compa- 
nies and other financial institutions, and individual 
persons. Most of them are residents of Canada clearly 
subject to the Statistics Act. 


Inputs are also necessary, however, from hundreds 
of others who are resident elsewhere and have in fact 
little direct connection with and no formal responsibility 
to Canada. Their assistance is sought, and is obtained 
voluntarily, either because it has proved impractical or 
uneconomic to identify fully Canadian parties to trans- 
actions with them, or because of their possible impact 
on statistical series for Canada compiled in other coun- 
tries. In seeking data from non-residents, the utmost 
consideration is given to the nature of the burdens 
involved and every endeavour is made to restrict them as 
far as possible. 


The co-operation and assistance received from non- 
residents who have been approached on a voluntary basis 
has been invaluable. This probably reflects a recognition 
by them that it is important that those responsible for 
relevant policies in Canada and elsewhere should have 
available to them the best statistics which can be pro- 
duced, as well as appreciation of the efforts made by 
the Bureau to minimize the burden of the request. 


The same general considerations apply in the case 
of respondents who have a clear obligation in respect of 
the Statistics Act. Information supplied in a co-operative 
effort is frequently superior to that elicited by the appli- 
cation of legal powers. Supplementary information of- 
fered voluntarily may be indispensable for the under- 
standing, analysis and classification of data submitted 
on a Structured questionnaire. A technically accurate 
response from an unwilling respondent may on occasion 
be misleading. 


In short, the quality of the statistical output is 
more generally dependent on a co-operative approach to 
the information collecting process by the statistical 
agency and by respondents, than on confrontation and 
legal powers. But, while the formal powers under the 
Statistics Act are rarely used, they are nonetheless 
essential. 


The combination of administrative records and 
statistical surveys cannot alone cover the full gamut of 
international transactions. ‘‘Measure what is measurable 
and make measurable what is not measurable’ said 
Galileo Galilei.27 It is here where the ingenuity of the 
balance of payments statistician is required. He or she 
must explore the minutiae of available data, identify 
overlaps and gaps, and contrive, as best as may be done, 
their remedies. This calls for integrity and responsibility. 


27 Quoted by Bertram M. Gross and Michael Springer in 
New Indicators for Social Information. The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, May 1967. 
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It involves the tapping of expert knowledge in various 
areas, the identification and development of new data 
sources and indicators, analysis, understanding and 
intuition. The statistician must recognize that the failure 
to make an estimate is equivalent in effect to an implicit 
assumption that no flow occurred. 


It may be useful here to digress briefly on the 
subject of illegal activities. Under the concepts followed 
within the national accounts illegal transactions are 
explicitly excluded.28 The case for this treatment can 
be defended on the grounds that illegal activity is not 
seen by society as productive, but tends rather to 
involve transfers between various elements of the popu- 
lation. The balance of payments, on the other hand, is 
not confined to a production concept but is more com- 
prehensive insofar as it reflects all international trans- 
actions. For this reason attempts have been made, where 
possible, to reflect in it the impact of illegal transactions. 
The feasibility of measurement is, however, limited. In 
practice, apart from petty smuggling by travellers which 
is believed to be largely covered through the measures of 
international travel described later, measures have been 
confined to external lottery transactions and, for a 
period, estimated wholesale smuggling of tobacco 
products. No estimate is made of the balance of pay- 
ments effects of illegal traffic in drugs, but it seems 
likely that these represent only a small proportion of 
the very large sums which may be involved domestically. 


When all the sources have been exploited and inter- 
related, the balance of payments statistician analyses, 
evaluates, and, where appropriate, modifies the results 
in the light of the times and conditions at home and 
abroad, and of his own experience. At its best, the 
balance of payments is a hand-crafted product. ‘‘To 
protect yourself against overgeneralization’’, said Marion 
Harper Jr., ‘‘fondle enough of the building blocks so that 
your insight into the problem is personal.”29 


The Survey System and the Organization of Records 


All statistical processes involve the maintenance of 
records of greater or lesser complexity. In general the 
degree is determined by the extent and variety of the 
inputs which are employed and of the outputs which are 
desired. In addition to data files or worksheet records, 
when direct surveys are involved, records of survey opera- 
tions and respondents are required to be maintained. 


This section gives a general outline of the nature of 
the statistical records required to produce estimates of 
Canada’s balance of payments and Canada’s international 
investment position. It describes the processes by which 
survey respondents are identified and selected and it 
describes in very general terms the survey processes 


28 National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Vol- 
ume 3, Catalogue 13-549 E, p. 62. 
29 What is Marion Harper Saying? Fortune, January 1961. 


which are employed. A more detailed description of the 
surveys, including reproduction of the questionnaires in 
use at the time of writing will be found in Part V. 


Worksheets in respect of current quarterly esti- 
mates of the balance of payments follow closely the 
structure of the published estimates and link them with 
the data sources which are employed. Those covering the 
final annual estimates are particularly complex, and 
bring together all the components employed in the 
construction of all balance of payments estimates 
regularly published in Canada, the joint IMF/OECD 
common reporting system, and additional detail required 
for reports to the Development Assistance Committee of 
the OECD. 


At the time of writing a computer system was 
being developed to handle the fina! assembly of compo- 
nents into the various outputs such as IMF and Develop- 
ment Assistance Committee returns, to provide data 
required for the Rest of the World sector in the financial 
flows and to load balance of payments series into 
CANSIM. 


In all, about 25 different questionnaires are 
employed in the direct survey work of the Balance of 
Payments Division. Of these, about six collect data for 
sub-annual periods. Although in practice use of the 
questionnaires involves their interrelationship in a 
variety of ways, some of which are described in Parts II, 
III and IV, survey questionnaires focus primarily on 
either balance of payments or international investment 
position data. 


Some of those focusing primarily on the balance 
of payments are confined to specific types of companies 
such as those engaged in transportation, or financial 
institutions such as insurance companies, trust and 
mortgage loan companies and security dealers. By far 
the largest part of the balance of payments questionnaires 
are however, of a general character applicable in greater 
or lesser degree to all types of companies. The inter- 
national investment position questionnaires may be 
thought of as comprising two groups, those directed 
primarily to the measurement of Canada’s external 
liabilities and those directed primarily to the measure- 
ment of Canada’s external assets. In the case of almost 
all the surveys, however, there is inevitably some spill- 
over between these groups and functions. 


The surveys are organized largely around records 
of international investment primarily from those of 
Canada’s external liabilities. These records extend back 
to the early 1930’s. Virtually all respondents are iden- 
tified by code numbers which reflect the primary clas- 
sification process used in the measurement of foreign 
investment in Canada, extended where necessary for 
other purposes. Each corporate respondent, generally 
at the enterprise level, is assigned uniquely to one of 
the following six groups. 
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Group 1 — Enterprises considered to be Canadian 
controlled in which long-term investment from abroad 
amounts to less than $10,000, and which have no 
foreign subsidiaries. 


Group 2 — Enterprises considered to be Canadian 
controlled in which long-term investment from abroad 
amounts to $10,000 or more. 


Group 3 — Enterprises in Canada which are con- 
sidered to be controlled by residents of the United 
States, whether taking the form of subsidiaries or 
(unincorporated) branches of United States corporations 
or otherwise controlled through stock ownership by 
residents of the United States. 


Group 4 — Enterprises in Canada which are con- 
sidered to be controlled by residents of the United 
Kingdom, whether taking the form of subsidiaries or 
(unincorporated) branches of United Kingdom corpo- 
rations or otherwise controlled through stock ownership 
by residents of the United Kingdom. 


Group 5 — Enterprises in Canada which are con- 
sidered to be controlled by residents of other countries, 
whether taking the form of subsidiaries or (unincorpo- 
rated) branches of other countries’ corporations or 
otherwise controlled through stock ownership by 
residents of other countries. 


Group 6 — Enterprises considered to be Canadian 
controlled in which long-term investment from abroad 
amounts to less than $10,000, but which have foreign 
subsidiaries; and non-Canadian enterprises which are 
considered to be controlled by Canadian non-corporate 
persons. 


Groups 2 through 5 are the basic sources for 
foreign investment in Canada in Canadian enterprises 
and in unincorporated branches of non-Canadian corpo- 
rations, but are also the source lists for other surveys 
such as those relating to investment abroad or to inter- 
national service transactions. Enterprises in Group 1 are 
surveyed only exceptionally in the case of those having 
significant international service transactions, major inter- 
national receivables or payables, or otherwise statistically 
important to particular measures. Group 6 is surveyed 
generally in respect of investments abroad, income and 
service transactions, and receivables and payables. 


Each enterprise is also classified by industry. The 
classification system employed is described in Part VII. 
In addition, within Groups 2 through 5 there is a special 
classification to which are assigned a variety of companies 
whose characteristics require special treatment. These 
are described in the note on non-resident Canadian 
companies and other special situations in Part VI. 


The concept of control for the purpose of assigning 
enterprises to one group or another is in the nature of a 
statistical convention whose objective is to identify the 


source of investment in a business enterprise which is 
sufficiently concentrated to constitute control. Thus 
what is implied is potential control through ownership 
of capital rather than an actual exercise of control over 
business policy although the latter is usually present. 
Those instances where control over business policy is 
exercised by other means such as licensing, management 
contracts, marketing arrangements or franchises are not 
normally reflected in. the category. In practice the crite- 
rion used is the concentration within a single country or 
area of ownership of more than 50% of the value of the 
common stock of the enterprise. (Where this condition 
does not pertain, the enterprise is normally assigned to 
Canadian control.) The strict criterion of majority owner- 
ship of the common stock of an enterprise is modified 
to take account of a few cases in which it appears that 
the distribution is such that control may be exercised 
without majority ownership. A subsidiary of a Canadian 
company is, of course, classified to the same group as its 
parent company. 


There is one exception of a general nature. An 
investment fund whose assets comprise holdings of 
securities of a portfolio nature is classified to one of 
the Canadian-controlled groups regardless of its owner- 
ship. 


The basic registers are maintained to facilitate 
mailing of appropriate schedules on a selective basis. 
Their maintenance is a time-consuming operation. In 
1974 there were some 282,000 Canadian corporations or 
branches in Canada of foreign corporations. Foreign 
capital was invested in something over 16,500 of these. 
The records of the Balance of Payments Division naturally 
include a much larger number of concerns whose owner- 
ship has been explored, but in which there is currently 
no significant foreign ownership. 


While estimates of the balance of payments and 
the international investment position depend ultimately 
on records collected officially, early estimates and the 
maintenance of coverage depend heavily on the sifting 
and use of many sorts of information of varying quality. 
Some of this “‘intelligence’’ is used to update the basic 
registers. The sources examined include formal incorpo- 
ration and licensing notifications published in the official 
Gazettes for Canada and the provinces; information 
derived from other Statistics Canada operations such as 
the Corporations and Labour Unions Returns Act, a 
general nature of business survey, the central registers of 
corporations and establishments, and specialised surveys; 
publications of the Bank of Canada, the Ontario Secu- 
rities Commission, the Investment Dealers Association of 
Canada, the principal stock exchanges, and the Financial 
Post; the financial and daily press in Canada and abroad; 
reference services such as the Financial Post, Moody’s and 
Standard and Poor’s; trade publications, company reports 
and prospectuses. 


In 1976, 2,455 concerns were surveyed for the first 
time. The origins are shown below but it should be noted 


that although several sources may have identified a 
potential respondent only the primary source is credited. 
The growth of the active register was, of course, smaller 
than the figures given because some earlier respondents 
disappeared through Canadian takeovers, mergers or 
liquidations, and because some of the concerns newly 
surveyed were not incorporated into the continuing 
active register. 


Source Number Percentage 
Canadian and _ provincial 
official:Gazettes, ... 2.4... 981 40 
Newspapers. 5.5.6 . 139 6 


Other divisions of Statistics 
(Carina age ee aces eee. et 879 36 


References on other Bal- 
ance of Payments Division 


SCHECUIES ers aeraee ks 147 6 
Reference books....... 107 4 
ORCC ese eles 202 8 

Ot al pewter 2,455 100 


The schedules received from respondents are 
examined for indications of response error and are 
related to past records for the respondent and to any 
“intelligence” of special transactions accumulated over 
the period. Crosschecks are made for consistency and 
where necessary the data are confronted with other 
sources within Statistics Canada or further direct enqui- 
ries are made to respondents. When any editing which is 
indicated as a result of these procedures has been carried 
out, the data are ready for tabulation. The processes 
which are employed vary with the nature of the survey. 
The most simple relates to such questionnaires as the 
BP-21, the report of transactions between Canada and 
other countries; or the BP-30 covering sales and purchases 
of securities between Canada and other countries; these 
are carried out by pegboard-comptometer operation and 
the original questionnaires retained as the basic record. 
For such surveys as the BP-52 covering the geographical 
distribution of the ownership of capital of Canadian 
companies the data are posted to ledger records and 
tabulated by accounting machine. The BP-59 survey of 
capital invested abroad by Canadian enterprises, which 
involves more manipulation, is compiled by more sophis- 
ticated data processing methods producing a more 
extended set of cross tabulations. 


History and Organization 
This section describes some of the institutional 


history surrounding the development of official statistics 
of the balance of international payments in Canada and 
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concludes with some indications of the organization and 
resources devoted to the work. 


The Twenties and the Thirties 


In December, 1913 the government established a 
Board of Inquiry to investigate the increase in the cost 
of living in Canada and the causes which had occasioned 
it. One of the Commissioners was Robert H. Coats, then 
Chief Statistician of the Department of Labour. 


At an early stage in the Board’s history, Dr. Coats 
formed reservations about its approach to the problem. 
After discussing them with the Chairman and his own 
Minister, the latter authorized him to prepare a separate 
report and provided substantial assistance for the task. 
Dr. Coats’ report of over 1,100 pages was completed 
within about nine months. 


Meanwhile, the Board itself had apparently formed 
the opinion that war had made the cost of living a dead 
issue. When called for by the Prime Minister, a brief 
report was produced which comprises the first 79 pages 
of Volume I of the Board of Inquiry Into Cost of Living 
in Canada, 1915. This, Dr. Coats refused to sign. He 
produced his own report in manuscript, as his idea of 
what the Board report should contain. Dr. Coats was 
called by the Prime Minister to explain his action. His 
own report was favourably received and was published 
in its entirety as Volume II. 


This firmly established Coats’ reputation as a sta- 
tistician, and he was called upon in 1916 to be the first 
Dominion Statistician, and to organize the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. This he did, and the Bureau com- 
menced its work in 1918. 


Coats’ report engendered a great deal of interest 
on the part of academic economists. Among them was 
Professor F.W. Taussig of Harvard who was greatly in- 
terested by the chapter dealing with the balance of 
payments. At a meeting of the American Statistical 
Association in Boston, he mentioned to Coats a bright 
young Canadian student named Viner, who was looking 
for a Ph.D. project and who would be suitable to work 
in this largely undeveloped field. The result was Jacob 
Viner’s well-known book on the Canadian balance of 
payments39 which Coats later reviewed for the Journal 
of the ASA. 


The first rough estimates of the invisible items of 
the balance of payments made by Coats3! were improved 
and amplified in Viner’s work. Professor Frank A. Knox 


30 Jacob Viner. Canada’s Balance of International Indebt- 
edness, 1900-1913. An Inductive Study in the Theory of Inter- 
national Trade. Harvard University Press. Cambridge, 1924. 

31 Report of the Board of Inquiry into Cost of Living. 
Ottawa, King’s Printer, 1915. Volume II, pp. 889-907. 


followed Viner and published estimates covering the 
period 1900 - 34,32 


The Bureau’s work relating to the balance of 
payments started in the 1920’s. Academic econo- 
mists making preliminary studies in the field in the 
summer months included Professor Kenneth W. Taylor 
of McMaster University, and later Professor Frank A. 
Knox of Queen’s University, J.F. Parkinson of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto and J.M. MacDonald. (Another out- 
standing example of academic assistance in the Bureau 
in the summer months was that provided by the late 
Dr. W.C. Clark, who worked on the commodity classifi- 
cation introduced in the 1920’s by the Bureau.) 


Meanwhile Mr. Herbert Marshall, Chief of the 
Internal Trade Branch of the Bureau developed other 
aspects. The variegated pattern of activities of his Branch 
may appear curious, embracing as it did the balance of 
payments, prices, retail and wholesale trade, and the 
census of merchandising and services. Dr. Coats made it 
clear that the Branch as developed under Marshall was 
designed to take up and develop what he regarded as 
major gaps in statistics revealed in his work on the Cost 
of Living which had drawn attention, among other 
things, to the many elements in the balance of payments 
including capital movements and the tourist trade and 
the importance of these in the Canadian economy. 


Accordingly in 1926 the Branch commenced to 
lay the foundations for a comprehensive collection of 
factual data on items for which no recorded information 
had previously existed. At the start it gave special atten- 
tion to foreign investments in Canada and Canadian 
investments abroad because these were of basic impor- 
tance both in the understanding of the balance of pay- 
ments and in the economic development of the country. 


Formal estimates of the balance of payments by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics first made their 
appearance with the publication in 1928 of a report 
covering the years 1920-26. Initially only the visible 
trade items could lay any claim to reliability, other 
estimates being based on generally sketchy data. But 
while the results could be no more than suggestive, 
they provided a framework for improvement and exten- 
sion. In subsequent publications, however, the year 1926 
was regarded as the first covered by official estimates. 


The road from 1914 had been a long one. 


32 Frank A. Knox. Canadian Capital Movements and the 
Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1900-1934. 
Excursus in Herbert Marshall, Frank A. Southard and Kenneth W. 
Taylor. Canadian - American Industry. A Study in International 
Investment. New Haven, Yale University Press. Toronto, Ryer- 
son Press, 1936, and New York, Russell & Russell, 1970. Also 
Frank A. Knox, Dominion Monetary Policy 1929-1934. A Re- 
port Prepared for the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial 
Relations, Ottawa, mimeographed, 1939. 
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“Tt am afraid I cannot help you in the matter of 
the Invisible Trade Balance. The calculation which 
I made in 1914 was part of a general economic 
survey and the period under review was, of course, 
a good deal more stable than subsequent years. We 
hope within the next year to assemble materials 
that will enable us to interpret the meaning of our 
trade balances from year to year in future, but 
until we do this we are frankly not in a position to 
make an official estimate of the nature you would 
require.” 


R.H. Coats, 22 January 1923. 


“We had planned to make a thorough analysis of 
the trade balances of Canada for the discovery of 
invisible items during the past Autumn and to 
incorporate the results in the current issue of the 
Canada Year Book, but the pressure on our staff 
has been so great from general sources that we have 
had to postpone the job for another year.” 


R.H. Coats, 24 December 1924. 


“Several years ago I worked out the Canadian 
trade balance for the period 1900-13. The results 
were published in the Cost of Living Report of 
1915, Volume II, p. 889. Since then there has 
been no similar investigation made in Canada, 
although we have been planning to do it from year 
to year ever since in the Bureau for publication in 
the Canada Year Book. I quite intend to have it 
done for the past three or four years.” 


R.H. Coats, 22 January 1925. 


“We are going into the matter of the Canadian 
trade balance shortly when I will write you in con- 
nection with this item.” 


R.H. Coats, 5 February 1925. 


“We have no statistics in Canada for the invisible 
items of the trade balance, though this Bureau is at 
present engaged in an investigation of the matter.” 


R.H. Coats, 5 March 1925. 


“T have been endeavouring for some time to have 
an annual investigation made into the invisible 
items of our trade balance, but it requires skilful 
handling, as you know, and I have been unable to 
get the necessary time. Until recently moreover, 
we were without detailed information on the gold 


movement. However, we have the preliminary data 
assembled and I shall try to get forward with it 
during the next two months and advise you of the 
result.” 


R.H. Coats, 15 August 1925. 


“IT am at the present moment engaged in making a 
study of the kind you mentioned (invisible factors 
in Canada’s trade), but doubt that it will be com- 
pleted within two or three months time, as I am 
going into the matter rather fully and unfortunately 
am subject to interruptions.” 


R.H. Coats, 10 December 1925. 


“We are at the present time working on an analysis 
of the Canadian trade balance, and have several 
special enquiries under way with regard to annual 
‘invisible’ items. I regret, however, that this study 
is not sufficiently advanced to enable us to make 
any statement with regard to the results.” 


R.H. Coats, 8 June 1926. 


“T have your letter of the 17th but am sorry to say 
that I cannot help you out. The analysis of the 
annual balance for the so-called ‘invisible items’, 
most of which you enumerate, is a problem we 
have had for some time, but have never been able 
to complete. I am in hopes that within the next 
year, we may institute a plan whereby statistics of 
this kind will be issued annually.” 


R.H. Coats, 20 January 1927. 


“In reply to your letter of February 18 I do not 
know of any calculation of invisible items of our 
balance of trade later than the one that was made 
by myself up to 1914. 


“This subject was done over again and improved in 
a volume by Jacob Viner... .” 


R.H. Coats, 22 February 1927. 


“We have made several attempts to make our 
study ‘balance’, but to date the discrepancies are 
too great to warrant publication of the figures. We 
are still looking for possible sources of error and 
hope to be able to issue something before the end 
of the year.” 


R.H. Coats, 26 October 1927. 
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When supplying information with respect to invisi- 
bles to the Honourable H.H. Stevens, Minister of Trade 
and Commerce on August 12, 1932, Coats added: 


“T should like to take advantage of this opportunity 
to point out that we are carrying out our study of 
international payments and capital movements 
under a considerable handicap . . . Mr. Marshall has 
been doing this work assisted by a routine clerk 
and with very occasional assistance from a univer- 
sity man for a month or two in the summer. In 
view of the fact that Mr. Marshall has a large branch 
in his charge, which includes such important work 
as that of prices and the census of merchandising, 
it is practically impossible for him to devote as 
much time to the study of international payments 
as the subject warrants. The work needs to be 
extended. In particular more comprehensive 
records of capital and interest movements should 
be inaugurated. We badly need another trained 
man working under Mr. Marshall in this section of 
the Bureau’s activities.” 


In 1934 Mr. C.D. Blyth joined the Internal Trade 
Branch to carry out research in the field of balance of 
payments and investments and to assist in the organi- 
zation of Canadian statistics in the field. The staff 
devoted to this work increased from two, with additional 
seasonal help, in 1930 to about 14 by 1936. Much of it 
was recruited from the 1931 Census staff. Two of the 
major current invisibles — freight and interest and divi- 
dends — were developed to a degree of accuracy adequate 
for ordinary purposes and three of the more important 
early gaps were effectively filled — trade in outstanding 
securities, capital movements between branch plants and 
their parent companies, and insurance companies’ trans- 
actions. Thus by 1939 only travel among the major items 
remained to be placed on a relatively reliable basis along 
with some relatively unimportant invisible items for 
which there was no satisfactory basis for estimation 
under prewar conditions. 


The status of balance of payments estimates and 
the details of the methods employed just before the 
beginning of the war were fully described in The Cana- 
dian Balance of International Payments, a Study of 
Methods and Results, published in 1939. Briefly, by that 
time the annual balance of payments estimates had 
shifted from a somewhat academic exercise to a vital 
tool in the shaping of policy. While some series were 
still far from perfect there existed both a well-developed 
and fairly reliable record of the past and well tested 
machinery for gathering information and calculating most 
of the important items. Along with data on current trans- 
actions the Bureau had built up detailed and accurate 
records of foreign investments in Canada and Canadian 
investments abroad. This, too, proved to be invaluable as 
need for greater precision arose. 


The Forties 


The outbreak of war in 1939 introduced an entirely 
new set of circumstances.33 The significance of the bal- 
ance of payments for public policy was greatly enlarged. 
The anticipated shortage of United States dollars led to 
the introduction on September 16, 1939, of foreign 
exchange control. Immediately the suggestion was put 
forward that there would be great advantages to the 
work both of the new Foreign Exchange Control Board 
(FECB) and of the Bureau, if an increasingly close 
relationship developed between the two agencies. 


As a result of the new wartime requirements for 
information it had become necessary to co-ordinate 
closely all government activities in the field. The Depart- 
ment of Finance was the official link with the British 
and United States Treasuries, and since the matters 
concerned had important bearings upon budgetary and 
other financial policy a primary responsibility for the 
information rested with that Department. At the same 
time the detailed sources of information employed in 
constructing balance of payments statements originated 
mainly in other agencies such as the Bureau and the new 
Foreign Exchange Control Board. The latter organi- 
zation produced as a by-product much information 
which had formerly been collected directly from the 
public by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics or from 
secondary sources. It also provided new insights into 
some areas of activity. 


The extent of information required was also 
enlarged by the war. Whereas formerly balance of pay- 
ments statements were compiled on an annual basis, 
there was now need for quarterly statements in order to 
keep abreast of the rapidly changing background. While 
the construction of estimates of the balance of payments 
was a major objective, the need for observing inter- 
national transactions did not stop with the preparation 
of statements of past performance. 


The inconvertibility of sterling necessitated separate 
estimates and forecasts for both the dollar and the ster- 
ling areas. Rapidly diminishing dollar reserves forced a 
much more careful appraisal of current and prospective 
balance of payments developments than in the past. The 
Hyde Park Arrangements required Canada to furnish the 
United States Treasury with quarterly data and forecasts, 
a year ahead, for the sterling and United States dollar 
balances of payments. Later, development of measures 
of Gross National Product created data needs for other 
than foreign exchange considerations. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that under wartime conditions the 
financing of the sterling area deficit and, as it turned out, 
the financing of large accumulations of dollar reserves 
made the balance of payments an important element in 
the government’s budgetary forecasts. For almost a 


33 See George S. Watts. “The Bank of Canada during the 
War Years.’ Bank of Canada Review, April 1973. 
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decade work in the area of the balance of payments 
tended to be dominated by unusual day-to-day needs. 


Preparation of statistical data related to the Cana- 
dian balance of payments and Canada’s international 
investment position was the continuing responsibility of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, but necessitated close 
liaison with the FECB and other government agencies 
which were directly concerned with the international 
financial relations of Canada, or which provided infor- 
mation from other administrative activities required in 
the construction of balance of payments estimates. 
When exchange control was introduced, the FECB 
established its own Statistics and Research Section to 
which the Bureau made available a number of employees 
trained in this field. While the Bureau’s staff in the 
balance of payments field and the Board’s Statistics and 
Research Section maintained quite distinct existences 
(indeed their functions were in many respects quite dif- 
ferent) there was maintained at all times the closest 
liaison between the two. From the start the Bureau had 
access to the Board’s records with mutually beneficial 
results. Shortly after the establishment of exchange 
control Mr. Blyth, the Bureau’s senior balance of pay- 
ments expert (who became first chief of the Balance of 
Payments Section when it was established) was given 
office accommodation at the Board and spent most of 
his time there. From the beginning of 1945 until the 
termination of control in 1951 he served as Acting 
Chief of its Statistics and Research Section while in 
addition continuing to have the responsibilities attached 
to the duties of the International Payments Branch at 
DBS. 


Partly fortuitously and partly by design, therefore, 
balance of payments activities — records and forecasts — 
enjoyed a high degree of centralization of the available 
sources of information. At the same time the relation- 
ships between those concerned were very flexible, due 
in part to the fact that most of them had been accus- 
tomed to working together and exchanging views on 
related subjects since before the war. This resulted in 
easy adaptation to changing circumstances and to con- 
tinuity in development. 


It is a common misconception that foreign ex- 
change control and the resulting coding and classification 
of payments and receipts means that the balance of 
payments in precise form emerges automatically. In 
Canada, at least, this was not the case. 


This is not the place for a comprehensive discussion 
of the use of exchange control documentation as a statis- 
tical source. It may suffice to record that the essential 
feature of the control was that all international trans- 
actions were subject to control, and all documentation 
related to the approval or reporting of transactions was 
examined. The statistical compilations which resulted 
had as their primary purpose the meeting of adminis- 
trative needs. They were, however, also extended and 


adapted so as to become an important source in the 
construction of balance of payments estimates. The 
extent to which they could be employed for this purpose 
varied. Generally speaking, they could be used more 
completely for the measurement of capital movements 
than for the current account. The extent to which sales 
and purchases of exchange covered net settlements for 
current transactions, and the great variety of charges 
associated with commercial trade weakened the useful- 
ness of the data when the objective was the measurement 
of gross international exchanges of goods and services 
rather than actual foreign exchange transfers. The variety 
of channels of payments which were continually chang- 
ing, and the use of “‘sundry”’ classifications to cover 
transactions below specific limits also affected the use- 
fulness of the data for measuring some current trans- 
actions, for example, international travel. Growing needs 
for estimates of transactions with individual countries or 
areas made it necessary to employ foreign trade statistics 
on commodity movements for many balance of payments 
purposes. Nevertheless, even where they could not be 
used directly the analyses of exchange transfers provided 
useful supplementary information sharpening up some 
items and revealing the importance of others not pre- 
viously ascertainable, and they threw light on leads and 
lags and other short-term changes in private positions. 


At the same time the practice of frequently review- 
ing Canada’s balance of payments (prior to the formal 
introduction and publication of quarterly statements) 
made it necessary to adopt various types of methods and 
sources in order to prepare estimates at short notice. 
Every available source was, therefore, used in con- 
structing interim statements as well as more definitive 
annual statements. Because of the variety of channels 
used and the changes which took place in them, the 
employment of data from exchange sources for measuring 
international transactions required constant vigilance. 


For forecasting, the careful analysis of exchange 
control records permitted a considerably more up-to- 
date record of developments than would otherwise have 
been the case; it was possible, for example, even in the 
1940’s to prepare tolerable estimates of balance of pay- 
ments transactions within about six weeks after the end 
of a year or quarter. And with the coding system em- 
ployed by the Statistics and Research Section major 
changes in the reserve position could be explained within 
a very few days and the information applied to the revi- 
sion of projections. 


The first attempts at balance of payments fore- 
casting had commenced in the Bank of Canada in 1937 
but they were of rather a rudimentary nature. The first 
formal Canadian balance of payments forecasts (those 
mentioned previously that were prepared for the United 
States Treasury) and a few earlier ad hoc estimates were 
prepared by committees representing interested depart- 
ments. For a time the forecasts were assembled and 
prepared by an expert in balance of payments within the 
Department of Finance which was, of course, responsible 
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for their submission. He was dependent on the established 
sources for his information and in practice became chair- 
man of a small committee of experts in the field from 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Foreign Exchange 
Control Board, Department of Finance and Bank of 
Canada, with occasional representation from the Depart- 
ments of Munitions and Supply and National Defence. 
When he left in 1944 an informal interdepartmental 
balance of payments committee was set up representing 
the above-mentioned bodies with Mr. Blyth serving as 
chairman. Forecasting was not a traditional role for the 
Bureau, and with the growth of the public service and 
the general fragmentation which accompanied it this 
apparatus ceased to exist during the 1950’s. 


Forecasting as such during this period did not 
require any large or additional staff, but the process was 
directly dependent on the existence of an extensive 
body of records. The staff in the Bureau’s International 
Payments Section at the end of the war consisted of 
about eight persons on general work plus a group ranging 
up to 35 at peak periods employed in coding and ana- 
lysing the returns on international travel. The corre- 
sponding staff at the Foreign Exchange Control Board 
numbered a dozen or so consisting mainly of coders and 
statistical clerks. 


While full advantage was taken of the advice of 
industry, trade, and other experts in specialized fields, 
final estimates could differ considerably from the 
aggregate of individual estimates received. The reasons 
for this are numerous. Specialized knowledge has its 
disadvantages as well as its advantages and concentration 
upon particular subjects may result in failure to fit them 
into the total picture. Moreover, it was difficult to obtain 
estimates from a variety of sources which were in har- 
mony with the basic assumptions of the forecast for 
which the forecasters had to be responsible. In other 
words unless, for example, estimates of exports were 
recast according to a perception of levels of activity and 
demand abroad they could lack homogeneity in the final 
product. This meant that those engaged in forecasting 
required both a working knowledge of the main com- 
modities and their markets, and ability to assess the mix 
of judgements involved. While it is arguable that there 
was danger in altering the estimates of experts who were 
certainly better informed than any small group could 
hope to be, experience demonstrated that an overall 
pruning and harmonizing of individual estimates was 
better than a mere aggregation of individual calculations 
however skilfully and carefully prepared. In any event, 
to have confidence in their results the forecasters required 
sufficient knowledge of the components to defend them 
intelligently if need be. 


Forecasts of imports presented a much more com- 
plicated problem than exports. Apart from a relatively 
few bulk staples, imports consisted of innumerable items, 
largely manufactured, the demand for which it was quite 
impossible to estimate individually. At the time there 
was no valid historical basis for calculating the level of 


imports under conditions of high incomes and freely 
available supplies. Moreover, the flow of imports from 
the largest source — the United States — was largely a 
function of supply governed by reconversion to a peace- 
time economy, strikes, and the operations of different 
government agencies; from other countries the unpre- 
dictable allocation of scarce supplies was important. In 
the early postwar period the procedure was simply to 
take what specialized knowledge was available (and it 
was comparatively small) and to project the latest avail- 
able quarter, after having studied the effects on it of 
changes in quantity or price, and finally for the longer 
run to make allowance for the intensity of local demand, 
price prospects, restocking of capital goods and the return 
of standard peacetime products. However, in the circum- 
stances the results could not be much better than guesses. 
The forecasting of imports, particularly from the United 
States, was unquestionably the weakest link in the 
estimates at the time. 


Similar approaches were taken in the forecasting 
of other items of the current account. Forecasts of the 
capital account were made only occasionally in response 
to specific needs and were, on the whole, not very 
satisfactory. 


In the late 1940’s the need was recognized for 
further senior professional resources. A position was 
established for the co-ordination and analysis of statis- 
tical information used for balance of payments purposes. 
The principal responsibility was the close observation 
and study of all of Canada’s international and commer- 
cial transactions. It was noted that while a primary 
objective was the measurement of their extent, the neces- 
sity of understanding the interrelationships between 
these transactions, and the internal and external factors 
influencing them, required the planning and executing of 
independent investigations of a research nature and close 
liaison with other government organizations. It wasajob, 
the staffing request noted, where the right man would be 
more important than an abstract list of qualifications. 
Dr. A.E. Safarian was recruited. 


The Fifties On 


The growing responsibility of the government to 
provide statistical information to international organi- 
zations led to additional statistical demands. At times 
considerable work was done to meet requests, particularly 
from the International Monetary Fund, the Organisation 
for Economic Co-operation and Development, and the 
United Nations. In the later years these needs were co- 
ordinated to a growing extent with the regular program 
of the unit, although they continued to represent a 
significant resource cost. 


The administrative by-products of exchange con- 
trol which had become firmly embedded in the statistical 
structure ceased to be available with the termination of 
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control in December 1951. As a result it became neces- 
sary to develop new techniques to cover transactions 
which were previously estimated from the analysis of 
exchange transactions. Surveys which had become dor- 
mant during the early years of the war, as well as those 
which had been maintained, were reviewed and extended 
in the light of the new knowledge which had been 
acquired, and where gaps remained new sources were 
developed as quickly as possible. 


In August 1952 the International Trade Division 
comprised a total staff of 131, including 10 positions 
involved in balance of payments work; 22, including 
10 part time, in international travel, and 97 in external 
trade and trade analysis. 


Although quarterly estimates of the Canadian 
balance of payments had been constructed for official 
use since the war years, it was not until August 1953 
that they were sufficiently developed to warrant regular 
publication. At that time estimates of the current 
account from the beginning of 1946 and of the capital 
account from the beginning of 1950 were published. The 
continuing production of quarterly data on a regular and 
timely basis, with increasing amounts of detail, became 
from this time the highest priority of the unit. 


A decade later the work received some notoriety 
from the Glassco Commission34 when selected as typical 
of an entire statistical process under the guidance of 
only one or two professionals, with no juniors or under- 
studies capable of being trained to senior posts or able to 
keep the process going in an emergency: _ 


“The compilation of the statistics of Canada’s bal- 
ance of international payments is a good example. 
The compilation of this very important set of sta- 
tistics involves a high degree of skill and knowledge 
which is specific to this particular area. The process 
cannot be reduced to routine and it is not possible 
for a statistician working in another area quickly 
to master the complexities. At present these statis- 
tics are of high quality and are produced with 
reasonable speed. The resulting impression is one 
of stability, but the organization is actually on a 
tenuous foundation. If one particular person... 
should die, fall seriously ill, or suddenly resign, the 
balance of payments statistics would be delayed and 
the quality seriously impaired for some months. If 
two people were to leave simultaneously the pro- 
cess might even have to be suspended temporarily, 
and it might be years before the former quality was 
restored. This condition, present also in other 
divisions, is not satisfactory; the danger of serious 
interruptions of important statistical processes is 
too great. 


34 The Royal Commission on Government Organization. 
Supporting Services for Government. Report 12. Economic and 
Statistical Services. Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, 1963. 


“One argument commonly advanced against cen- 
tralization is that statisticians of a centralized 
agency are not in sufficiently close touch with the 
work of the departments using the statistics. This 
difficulty can be overcome only by providing, 
within the Bureau, a number of subject-specialists 
sufficient to study and understand the research, 
policy and administrative problems of the various 
users. In addition, the Bureau should be adequately 
staffed to provide specialist technical advice to 
departments and agencies grappling with complex 
statistical problems. The professional statistical 
staff will have to be expanded to fill these needs.” 


It is perhaps significant that it was in this period 
that the program of annual publications on the balance 
of payments lapsed temporarily, to be fully caught up 
only with the report for 1971. 


The work of the Balance of Payments unit from 
the 1950’s on need not be described in detail here. It 
appears throughout this volume. The period saw a num- 
ber of interesting developments in the understanding of 
which statistics played an important role. It is sufficient 
to perhaps list the introduction of the floating rate for 
the Canadian dollar in 1950, the termination of exchange 
control in 1951, the development of an effective short- 
term money market, the re-establishment of a fixed rate 
in 1962, the exchange crisis of 1962, the introduction of 
the United States Interest Equalization Tax in 1963, the 
great growth of the Eurobond and Eurocurrency markets, 
the United States guideline measures to alleviate their 
balance of payments pressures, the Canadian exchange 
crisis of 1968, the gold rush, the float of the Canadian 
dollar in 1970, the August 1971 New Economic Policy 
of the United States, massive international exchange 
dislocations, the energy crisis, and worldwide inflation 
of more recent years. The statistics, and the perceptions 
of them, have played a part in the bilateral consideration 
of balance of payments between Canada and the United 
States with respect to the interest equalization tax, 
reserve targets, the automotive agreement and other 
trading arrangements. Some of these matters are described 
in the course of this volume. Others are covered in the 
contemporary reports. 


Organizationally over the years balance of pay- 
ments work has found a variety of homes within the 
Bureau. As noted it was initially little more than a specific 
interest of the first Dominion Statistician. It was devel- 
oped under the Internal Trade Branch and later was one 
of the parts of the International Trade Division, which 
was formed with the Chief of the Balance of Payments 
Section also serving as Director of the Division whose 
responsibilities additionally embraced trade statistics. 


In 1962 the section became a part of the National 
Accounts and Balance of Payments Division which was 
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the nucleus for the Economic Accounts Branch estab- 
lished in 1967. Currently the Balance of Payments 
Division is part of the System of National Accounts 
(Current) Branch. In the 35 years since it was first 
established as a separate unit in 1943, only four persons 
have been its head. 


International travel has been closely associated 
with the balance of payments since its early days and 
was for many years a sub-unit. During the 1960’s it 
became a separate section. 


The Balance of Payments Division of Statistics 
Canada as organized in mid-1976 was made up of three 
output-oriented sections and other units of operational 
staff. 


It would be well, however, at the outset to empha- 
size that the balance of payments must be seen as an 
integrated whole and that the sources are highly inter- 
related. For this reason an emphasis on the organizational 
frame may suggest a degree of compartmentalization 
which does not exist. In fact there has been a conscious 
attempt over the years to maintain a degree of fluidity 
within the organization in order to exploit the resources 
effectively to ensure consistency of the estimates and to 
provide, insofar as is possible, a widening perception of 
the total product on the part of all staff. 


The Current Account Section — This comprises 
two professionals and three support staff. The group is 
responsible for the construction of estimates of all 
elements of the current account except investment 
income (which can more effectively be produced in 
close association with construction of estimates of 
Canada’s international investment position). Part II 
dealing with the current account gives an indication of 
the functions carried out by this group. In brief it is 
dependent upon four major groups of inputs. Merchan- 
dise trade comes largely from the External Trade Division 
of Statistics Canada, although as will be noted, a close 
review of the material is required to ensure that the 
figures are appropriately adjusted for balance of pay- 
ments use. A second major input is the travel account, 
which is produced by the International Travel Section of 
the Financial Flows and Multinational Enterprises Divi- 
sion; these figures are produced under concepts consis- 
tent with their use in the balance of payments and no 
adjustment is required. A third major input comes from 
the surveys (largely carried out by the International 
Investment Position Section described below), of which 
greater detail is provided in Part V. A part of the survey 
editing and evaluation with respect to current account 
items is carried out within the Current Account Section, 
and totals of them are estimated by it on the basis of the 
survey results and other indicators. Finally, as will be 
seen, there is a group of items in the current account 
which do not involve intensive survey operations but are 
estimated on the basis of a variety of sources ranging 
from the precise to the nebulous. 


The Capital Account Section — This comprises 
three professionals and a support staff of five. Using 
survey results and other sources, including administrative 
records of other departments and agencies, it is respon- 
sible for estimates of all the series covering capital flows 
and reserve movements. Extended descriptions of the 
sources and methods employed will be found in Part III. 


The International Investment Position Section — 
This has three professionals and one senior technician of 
equivalent standing supported by a staff of 14. It is 
responsible for the construction of estimates of Canada’s 
international investment position as described in Part IV, 
for the estimation quarterly of investment income trans- 
actions, and for a variety of analytic measures including 
those of foreign ownership and control of long-term 
capital employed in Canada. The Section produces the 
reports on Canada’s international investment position. A 
major part of its resources is directed to the maintenance, 
editing and processing of the principal surveys described 
in Part V, providing important inputs from them to the 
other output-oriented sections. 


Other operational functions — Other operational 
functions include systems research, bilateral reconcilia- 
tions (described in Part VI), each of which absorb one 
professional, and a mailing indexes and publications 
unit comprising a staff of seven. 


With the addition of its Director and secretaries, 
the staff employed in early 1975 totalled 51 persons 
including about four persons provided for temporary 
development projects. Most of the increase from 42 
persons in 1972 was necessitated by rapid growth both 
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in the volume and complexity of transactions. In mid- 
1975 the staff totalled 41. 


Expenditures in the fiscal year 1975-76 were of 
the order of $770,000 comprising $655 ,000 of personnel 
costs, $60,000 of other direct costs and $55,000 of 
indirect costs (mainly data processing and programming, 
field services and pooled typing services). 


Overall, the Balance of Payments Division measured 
transactions aggregating about $130 billion in 1974 and 
external assets and liabilities of the order of a further 
$100 billion. Almost $70 billion of the current trans- 
actions were derived from the External Trade Division 
and the International Travel Section. The total also 
includes a significant volume of banking transactions, 
which as noted in Part III, are obtained from the Inspec- 
tor General of Banks and the Bank of Canada under 
arrangements to rationalize the collection and distribu- 
tion of banking statistics. 


The International Travel Section had a total staff 
of 28 made up of four professionals and 24 support staff. 
Its expenditures for 1975-76 totalled about $425,000 
made up of about $275,000 of personnel costs, $50,000 
of other direct costs and $100,000 of indirect costs. The 
variation in the distribution of costs between this Section 
and the Balance of Payments Division reflects the dif- 
ferent nature of their operations. 


To round out the picture it may be recorded that 
the External Trade Division, which is, of course, respon- 
sible for a massive amount of commodity and country 
detail, involved a total staff of about 275 and expen- 
ditures of approximately $4,400,000 in 1975 - 76. 


PART II 


THE CURRENT ACCOUNT 


Series in the Standard Balance of Payments Presentation 
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Introduction 


This part deals with current account items in the 
standard balance of payments presentation. It is fol- 
lowed by Part III dealing with items in the capital 
account and Part IV dealing with statistics of the inter- 
national investment position. 


The material with respect to each item is presented, 
insofar as is possible, in a standard format: 


Title 

Code 

Concept 

Description 

Sources and Methods 
Evaluation 

Linkages and Relationships 
Series Availability 
Supplementary Data 
Related Data. 


In the descriptions of sources and methods the 
emphasis is on those currently in use. Some attempt is 
made to indicate in a general way the basis upon which 
earlier estimates were made. No attempt is, however, 
made to cover systematically earlier methodology (or 
descriptions) for which the reader must depend upon 
the contemporary publications. Even in the case of 
current estimates it is not possible in a volume of this 
nature to set out the complete methodology or to pro- 
vide sufficient information to permit users to replicate 
the estimates even were they to have full access to 
survey results. 


To do so would involve the inclusion of a totally 
unmanageable amount of detail and the discussion of 
many individual situations which would be precluded 
by the confidentiality provisions of the Statistics Act. 
The approach taken is to present a highly compressed 
summary view of the construction of the estimates — 
the skeleton so to speak — with, from time to time, a 
digression to provide some flavour of the sort of work 
involved. 


It is probably useful to record here that the statis- 
tical methodology has had to take account of the ease, 
speed and economy with which data could be derived. 
Thus, while the statistical frame itself is a conceptual 
product, the process by which it is filled is in contrast 
often institutional or administrative. As a result, in the 
course of constructing publishable aggregates there may 
at times be developed series of an indicative nature 
which may validly be used in the process but which by 
themselves must often be so hedged with caveats as to 
represent only a tantalizing morsel of little use to the 
seeker of a discrete sub-series. 


The term relationships covers those with other 
parts of the System of National Accounts, such as the 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts and the 
Financial Flow Accounts, and with international stan- 
dards and returns, such as those of the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) and the Organisation for Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and Development (OECD). Rela- 
tionships to other published statistical series are de- 
scribed as related data. 


Merchandise Exports and Imports 


Codes — Al Merchandise exports (balance of payments 
basis) 


Bl Merchandise imports (balance of payments 
basis) 


Concept 


Fundamentally, these series cover transactions 
involving a change of ownership of movable goods 
between residents and non-residents of Canada. 


Description 


Merchandise trade is the largest single element 
entering into the Canadian balance of international 
payments. Changes in it may be rapid, and are fre- 
quently of decisive importance in the current account. 


Trade statistics are generally the oldest set of 
continuous time series available anywhere. In Canada 
they date from 1869 although fragmentary data exist 
for much earlier periods.! 


The primary Canadian statistical series on exports 
and imports are produced in the External Trade Division 
of Statistics Canada. Well over 2 million export docu- 
ments were involved in 1974, while import documents 
numbered about 7 million. Exports and imports are 
cross-classified to some 1,200 and 2,700 commodity 
classes respectively, and to more than 140 countries. 
Some millions of additional documents recording 
duty-free imports of Canadian resident travellers abroad 
are not now processed for statistical purposes. The 
statistics are published in great detail in the series of 
Trade of Canada reports listed at the end of this section. 


1K.W. Taylor. Statistical Contributions to Canadian 
Economic History. MacMillan. Toronto, 1931. 


Adjustments to the monthly totals are normally neces- 
sary to make them suitable for use in the balance of 
payments. A description of these adjustments is provided 
later, but it may be helpful at the start to describe 
briefly the characteristics of the basic source series. 


Sources and Methods 


Sources of Trade of Canada data — The basic 
sources of Trade of Canada series are, with a few excep- 
tions, the export and import documents collected by 
Revenue Canada, Customs. Totals for low value ship- 
ments to and from the United States have been esti- 
mated on the basis of samples of documents since 1969 
in the case of imports, and 1975 in the case of exports. 
At the time of writing samples of 10% for imports and 
20% for exports are used for shipments of less than 
$2,500. 


Electricity exports have been reported since 
January 1960 by exporting firms through the National 
Energy Board; imports have been reported since January 
1963 directly by importing enterprises to Statistics 
Canada. Crude petroleum and natural gas exported by 
pipeline companies have been reported directly by them 
to Statistics Canada since January 1964. Records of 
exports to and imports from the United States of motor 
vehicles have been supplied since 1970 directly by the 
major manufacturers. 


Timing — Generally, the statistics for any calendar 
period include goods declared on export or import 
entries received at Statistics Canada up to the last 
working day of the period. There may be a lapse of up 
to a week in the receipt of documents from outlying 
customs ports, and the receipt of entries for major 
customs ports normally requires two or three days. 
Exports to and imports from the United States of 
motor vehicles cover the period from the 26th of one 
month to the 25th of the following month. Trade in 
electricity and exports by pipeline of petroleum and 
natural gas for a given month are included in the statis- 
tics for the following month because of reporting time 
lags. 


Coverage — Certain commodity movements which 
either have no international commercial or financial 
implications or are better considered as non-merchandise 
transactions in the statistics of Canada’s balance of 
international payments are excluded from the trade 
totals regularly published on a customs basis, but are 
shown as a supplementary group of “Special Transac- 
tions — Non-trade” in Trade of Canada publications. 
These are: 


— current coin; 
— settlers’ effects; 


— private donations, gifts and bequests; 
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— identifiable exports of tourist purchases; 


— goods exported to Canadian diplomatic represen- 
tatives or Canadian armed forces stationed abroad, 
or by foreign diplomatic representatives or foreign 
armed forces returning home after posting in 
Canada; 


— goods imported for foreign diplomatic representa- 
tives or for allied armed forces stationed in Canada, 
or brought back by Canadians returning from 
postings abroad; 


— temporary exports or imports for exhibition or 
competition, including films for processing abroad; 


— until the end of 1973 imports of tourist purchases 
exempt from duty, and declared in writing; 


— until the end of 1975, gold and gold products where 
the value of the gold content was 80% or more of 
the total value (with minor exceptions). 


Not reflected anywhere in the basic trade statistics 
are bunker supplies and ships’ stores sold to foreign 
vessels or aircraft in Canada or purchased abroad by 
Canadian vessels or aircraft,2 temporary exports (other 
than contractors’ equipment) and temporary imports 
(other than for exhibition or competition, or films for 
processing abroad), and goods merely moving in transit 
through Canadian territory. Also omitted from the basic 
trade series are ships of British construction and registry 
imported for use in Canada, as well as ships, and (until 
1966) aircraft, purchased abroad for use as international 
carriers but not used to carry goods between points in 
Canada. Other goods crossing the customs frontier 
without change of ownership, as exemplified by goods 
exported or imported on a lease or rental basis, are also 
excluded from trade statistics. The Canadian practice 
with respect to the processing and repair trade follows 
United Nations recommendations, in that goods imported 
or exported for processing are recorded at full value, 
while only the value of repair work is taken into account 
with respect to imports or exports of goods for repair. 


Import statistics include goods which are entered 
into customs warehouses, as well as goods which are 
cleared by customs on arrival in Canada, following the 
“general” system of recording trade statistics. 


Export statistics include goods withdrawn and 
exported from customs bonded warehouses. 


Geographic classifications — Exports are classified 
to the country to which they are consigned at the time 
the goods leave Canada, i.e., to the furthest known 
destination. Imports are generally classified to the 
country from which the goods were first consigned 


2 These are covered in balance of payments series for 
freight and shipping or, in the case of aircraft and military vessels, 
for government and business service transactions in the appro- 
priate ‘‘other services” category. 


directly to Canada whether or not this is the country 
of origin. Since July 1946, however, goods originating 
in Caribbean, Central or South American countries, 
but consigned to Canada from the United States have 
been classified to the country of origin. 


Valuation — Export documents define the value to 
be reported as “f.o.b. (free on board) place of lading’, 
i.e., at the point of production for the majority of com- 
modities, and exclusive of such charges as inland freight, 
insurance, handling, etc., from the Canadian point of 
consignment to the point of exit and beyond. (Export 
prices are adjusted as necessary to include export taxes, 
e.g., on petroleum exports.) It has been found, however, 
that a significant proportion of exports by water or air 
reflect values which include transportation charges to 
the port of export, and some overland shipments to the 
United States are recorded at a value which includes 
part or all of the transportation charges to the ultimate 
destination. Wheat and oil seeds, which are important 
commodities, are reported on an f.o.b. port of exit 
basis, i.e., at Vancouver, Thunder Bay or St. Lawrence 
and Atlantic ports. Alberta coal is reported f.o.b. west 
coast of British Columbia. Exports are compiled in 
Canadian dollars, following conversion of any values 
denominated in foreign currency. 


The value of imported goods is the customs value 
for duty, which is normally based on the fair market 
value (usually at wholesale level in the country of export, 
or the selling price, whichever is higher). Excluded are 
inland freight from the point of consignment to the 
foreign point of exit, transportation, insurance and 
handling charges, and export or import duties. In the 
case of individual shipments of over $50,000, the 
declared selling price is used unless the transactions are 
at non-arms-length. (Imports of automobiles are, how- 
ever, valued on the basis of the selling price.) Because 
some imports from the United States are purchased on 
a “delivered” basis, their prices reflect an allowance for 
transportation costs.3 


Changes in the structure of trade statistics — The 
structure of trade statistics has undergone a number of 
changes over time. Where possible the External Trade 
Division has revised past data to take account of such 
changes. The following paragraphs outline some of the 
more important changes and indicate where more com- 
plete descriptions of them may be found. 


Effective at the beginning of 1960 a new category 
was established in both export and import statistics 
under the title “‘Special Transactions — Non-trade’’. 
Previously published totals included various special and 
non-commercial transactions, some of which were not 
treated uniformly in export and import series. The new 
category, which is excluded from the regularly published 


3 The foregoing paragraphs summarize the relevant por- 
tions of descriptive material to be found in Trade of Canada 
publications. 
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totals, grouped various commodity movements which 
either had no international financial implications or, for 
various reasons, were better considered separately from 
merchandise trade in economic analysis. The current 
elements of this category have already been listed. 
Following the changes made in 1960, export and import 
totals had substantially the same coverage and more 
closely approximated the merchandise trade component 
of the balance of payments. The usefulness of the totals 
was increased, while at the same time information on 
special and non-commercial transactions continued to 
be available. A more extended description of the changes 
introduced in 1960 will be found in Chapter IV of the 
Review of Foreign Trade, Calendar Year 1959, Catalogue 
65 - 205. 


The basis of compiling trade statistics was changed 
at the beginning of 1964. Until then, Canadian statistics 
were of the “‘Special Trade”’ type, i.e., they were mea- 
sured at the “customs frontier”, the point at which 
imports leave or exports enter customs supervision. 
Canada’s trade statistics have since been compiled on 
the “General Trade” basis or at the national frontier, 
the point at which goods enter or leave the country. 
Generally speaking it had appeared to make little differ- 
ence to the Trade of Canada statistics whether Canadian 
trade was recorded on one basis or the other until 1962. 
The imposition in June of that year, as a temporary 
exchange conservation measure, of surcharges on imports 
led to substantial increases in stocks in customs ware- 
houses as importers who had not previously used customs 
warehousing facilities built up stocks there in the hope 
that the measure would be cancelled before the goods 
were required. This resulted in some widening of timing 
discrepancies between Canadian records of trade in 
certain commodities and the statistics of partner coun- 
tries. Because of this and the preference in balance of 
payments accounting for measuring the actual move- 
ments of goods rather than the technicalities of customs 
clearance, the “General Trade” basis of compilation was 
adopted in 1964. A more extended description of this 
change will be found in Chapter IV of the Review of 
Foreign Trade, Calendar Years 1960-1963, Catalogue 
65-205. A definitive statement of Trade of Canada 
totals on a ‘‘General Trade”’ basis back to 1955 will be 
found in Table A-1 of the Review, Catalogue 65 - 501, 
for 1966-72 and series exist back to 1952 based on 
estimates available for the difference between the value 
of goods warehoused under customs supervision and the 
value of goods withdrawn for domestic consumption.4 


Adjustments for balance of payments purposes — 
The remaining portion of this section is devoted to a 
description of the adjustments to Trade of Canada 
series made to fit them to balance of payments use. 


The concept of trade statistics which is most 
meaningful may differ for different types of users. 


4 Catalogue 65 - 205, calendar year 1955. 


Some users of them are concerned particularly with 
revenue and protection aspects of the administration 
of the tariff. Others are concerned with the origin and 
destination of commodities in detail as elements of 
market analysis. Still others, particularly users of the 
aggregates, are concerned that they be relevant within 
the context of the broad system of national accounts 
or that they represent a measure of impact, whether 
immediate or ultimate, on exchange markets. While it 
is possible for this group of users to conceive of useful 
measures in terms of market values as being relevant 
in some ‘“‘welfare’’ sense, they will generally find it 
appropriate to have a set of statistics in which the 
principles applied to the valuation of both exports and 
imports are, insofar as is possible, consistent in the 
sense that imports will be recorded on the same price 
basis as the exports (or other considerations) exchanged 
for them, and consistent with other economic and finan- 
cial series to which they may be related. (They will 
wish also, of course, to have consistent timing and 
coverage.) 


It may be noted, however, that the use of actual 
transfer (transactions) prices is almost a sine qua non for 
highly integrated statistical systems and their parts, 
e.g., balance of payments, income and expenditure 
accounts, and input-output. Other values would lead 
into a morass of imputations in such series as profits, 
inventories and capital flows. The basic Trade of Canada 
series are already so constructed as to reflect transfer 
prices in respect of exports and of imports of automotive 
vehicles. To the extent that measures are possible, 
further adjustments in respect of other commodities 
are made to Trade of Canada series to put them ona 
transfer price basis before they are used in the balance 
of payments. . 


The search by statisticians for symmetry reflects 
an underlying concern over the consequences of inter- 
national trade and payments statistics which may on 
a worldwide basis show biases towards either payments 
or receipts. The national policy postures which may 
develop under such conditions are counter productive 
to the objective of achieving a smooth and effective 
functioning of the international adjustment process. 


Adjustments made to trade figures to make them 
more appropriate for balance of payments use, include 
the objective of placing them on a basis consistent with 
the measures of other elements of the balance of pay- 
ments in terms of coverage, valuation and timing. They 
have varied over time. Changes in the structure and 
coverage of Trade of Canada series in 1960 and 1964, 
which have already been described, eliminated the 
necessity for a number of adjustments, and in the 
details which follow it will be noted that a number of 
other adjustments have in fact been rendered unneces- 
sary with changing conditions or changes in statistical 
processes. 
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Although changes in statistical procedure have 
over time made the primary data more appropriate for 
use in the balance of payments, there are constraints 
which limit the extent to which they can be made 
wholly appropriate. While most users of Trade of Canada 
aggregates are probably best served by the adjusted 
measures used in the balance of payments, the source 
data required for these adjustments are normally not 
all available with the timeliness, frequency, and degree 
of commodity and geographic detail which would be 
necessary to adjust fully the hundreds of thousands 
of cells published in the trade series. However, monthly 
ageregates on a fully balance of payments adjusted basis 
are available from January 1971, and are published 
regularly in the Statistics Canada Daily, Catalogue 
11-001E. 


The principal adjustments to the primary data are 
set out schematically in Chart II.1 where they are shown 
in two main groups. The first embraces adjustments of 
coverage or valuation. The second covers adjustments 
in respect of the timing of trade transactions. The chart 
identifies separately those adjustments which are appli- 
cable to currently published Trade of Canada totals and 
those which were originally required but have since been 
incorporated in historical Trade of Canada series. The 
currently applicable data are provided in Tables II.1 and 
Li? 


. Adjustments of coverage or valuation — Among 
the group of balance of payments adjustments for 
coverage or valuation were deductions of exports and 
imports of settlers’ effects, private donations and gifts, 
imports for consular use, certain transactions on military 
account with the United Kingdom and North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization countries, and imports of tourist 
purchases exempt from duty. (All of these adjustments 
ceased to be necessary with the data commencing for 
1960 when they, together with certain other transac- 
tions, were grouped into the category “Special Trans- 
actions — Non-trade” as described above. Accordingly 
these adjustments up to the end of 1959 are necessary 
only when used in association with Trade of Canada 
series which have not been reconstructed in the format 
of 1960 and subsequent years.) 


Other adjustments made in respect of coverage 
or valuation include: 


— Tourist purchases — A small arbitrary deduction is 
made for tourist purchases recorded in commodity 
exports, which should more properly be included in 
travel receipts. 


— Non-monetary gold — Since new arrangements in 
respect of non-monetary and monetary gold were 
introduced at the end of the first quarter of 1968 
non-monetary gold has been treated in substantially 
the same manner as other commodities, and sales 
and purchases with non-residents are added to exports 
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TABLE II.1. Adjustments to Trade of Canada Exports for Balance of Payments Use 


Balance of payments — Adjustments 


Trade of 
Canada 


Exports Non- Auto- aoe 2 
(including monetary mote Ships Civil Defence Tourist 
re-exports) gold products aircraft goods purchases 


millions of dollars 


$046: 5 2 Soe 2,299 ee 38 ve ee 5 - 3 - 
ey yee ees Be 2,790 ce —14 se A ears = = a 
1548-0. ee 3,087 pe 14 e NS 216 e 2 =) 
1S4Gr 2 ae 3,004 eh 4 a ” — 5 = be =3 
10S foe oes 3,143 Lae = a se = = ts 6 
19515. See 3,946 ie — 6 Pe cy 331 2 9 me 
1953. se ein a 4,337 ee = 10 By + = = 15 4 
1955 cee 4,152 Ag aA " a3 S sf ='*8 gS 
19540. ee 3,926 Ey: ato T93 ee by ES = =14 a 
1955.74 oh eet 4,332 he ene & ¥ 2 = 5 are 
1956 ae 4,839 ee Ses 6 ss Fes | aid 
1957s eee: 4,890 A = 16 7 = 5 2 
LOSS eee o, eee se 4,899 sea 22 a 3 md = 
195M nee 5,144 a8 6 = 2 39 
16Usee 2 aoa 5,390 ae 6 7 2 = =p 
[7 ear 5,903 ne 415 Ls i 2 = es S-) 
1962 eae 6,357 Le 6 18 * 2 = 7 aS, 
P0634) 5s eat 6,990 oe 33 17 * 2 = 42 wi 
16dees, es 8,303 eat a) 5 iy 3 = = AD Lo 
T0654, sc 8,767 ey: 16 e Ms 2 5 2:42 me 
VOGGee ne da 10,325 vy? = 10 Pe oy = 22 - 9| = 
19G7 7 ks Ae 11,420 a — 29 i 2157 1 6 2 is 
1968 sas oe oe: 13,679 123 —ad 5 ol 3 220 29 aa 
1969 yr Fc 14,868 207 13 18 EPS 1 ae3 52 4 
197g. ee 16,819 156 5 15 454 1 er 319 a 
TOYS ee icy 17,820 159 oe 19 2°53 44 3 39 —4 
1972 eee apiok: 20,150 173 11 28 == 68 ob eM) 35 a5 
‘Cy cue See 25,421 144 54 16 2786 ot = = ai 
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1 Data exist which would permit construction of adjustments in respect of timing of energy exports prior to 1968, but these 
would not on balance be large. 
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TABLE II.1. Adjustments to Trade of Canada Exports for Balance of Payments Use 


Balance of payments — Adjustments 


United 


Total, 


Ware- New- War UNRRA States - adjusted 
housing found- Supplies cash Canada 
land Ltd. purchases reconcil- 


iation 


millions of dollars 


— 38 55 33 — 2 94 2,393 | 1946 
— 57 13 — 2 — 67 2,723 | 1947 
— 57 4 —57 3,030 | 1948 
-— 10 i — 15 2,989 | 1949 
7 — 4 3,139") 1950 
8 - l 4 33950 1), 1951 
14 — 13 2 4,339 | 1952 
6 9 - 45192) 1) 1953 
5 Pip 8 3,934 | 1954 
_ - 4332, | 1955 
1 -— 2 4,837 | 1956 
- 4 4,894 | 1957 
- 1 - 9 4,890 | 1958 
= oj 551 | 1959 
1 os eee ae |p GT) 
1 — 14 5,889 | 1961 
1 30 6,387 | 1962 
- g2 7,082 1965 
- — 65 8,238 | 1964 
- — 22 8,745 | 1965 
1 1 10,326 | 1966 
- — 82 P3300 |) 1967 
- 41 13,720) 1968 
~ 15,035 | 1969 
- 16,921) 21970 
83 _ 17,877 | 1971 
113 - 20512971 1972 
188 5 25,461 | 1973 
134 - S200) 


Source: Trade of Canada Exports: for 1946-71, see Review of Foreign Trade, 1966-1972 (Catalogue 65-501); for 1972, see 
Exports Merchandise Trade, 1972-1974 (Catalogue 65-202); for 1973 and 1974 see Exports Merchandise Trade, 1973-1975 (Cata- 
logue 65-203). Adjusted Exports: see The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1972 (Catalogue 67-201) for 1946 -66 and 
Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, First Quarter 1976 (Catalogue 67-001) for 1967-74. 
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TABLE I1.2. Adjustments to Trade of Canada Imports for Balance of Payments Use 


Balance of payments — Adjustments 


Non- 
monetary 
gold 


Official 
valuations 


Civil 
aircraft 


Defence 
goods 


Automotive 
products 


Advertising 


millions of dollars 


1,841 seus ae 5 
2,543 ora id - 
2,618 Ee oe 

2,714 aoe we 6 
3,125, roe Be - 


4,005 are a6 1 
3,916 ae 5p ~ 

4,248 ters a 8 
3,967 
4,578 


5,566 
5,488 
5,060 
5,530 Bor on 
5,495 see Si 5 


5,781 mene Be 1 
6,294 
6,578 
7,488 
8,633 


NO WN CO W 


10,072 Boe = 
10,873 
12,360 
14,130 
13,952 


85 
64 ce 
14 a 


15,618 
18,669 
23,325 
31,692 


66 of 
66 iS 
49 5 

172 A 


159 | s 


Source: Trade of Canada Imports: for 1946-70, see Review of Foreign Trade, 1966-1972 (Catalogue 65-501); for 1971 and 
1972, see Imports Merchandise Trade, 1971-1973 (Catalogue 65 - 203); for 1973 and 1974 see Imports Merchandise Trade, 1973-1975 
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TABLE II.2. Adjustments to Trade of Canada Imports for Balance of Payments Use 


Balance of payments — Adjustments 
Foreign United Total, 
exchange Ware- Newfound- Freigh ihe adjusted 
rate housing land Teignt Canada Other 
d reconcil- 
pene jation 
millions of dollars 
— 6 10 — 9 - a = = ily) 1,822 | 1946 
= 119) 2S — 9 ae ae = 7 = 2,535 | 1947 
= ip 14 — 11 ae Se = — 20 2,598 | 1948 
— 12 — — 1 ae 526 =), = 18 2,696 | 1949 
— 11 15 oe at Be il 7 S132 | Se 
23 Se ae ae = 96 4,101 | 1951 
3 aia as a0 10 =) 62 3,854 | 1952 
14 ae mas ate —- 1 = 36 4,212 | 1953 
3 Mak ae Ae 4 = §ill 3,916 | 1954 
5 — 35 4,543 | 1955 
= 8 = il 5,565 | 1956 
= jl = 5,488 | 1957 
— 1 6 5,066 | 1958 
= 42 §,572 | 1959 
= il 45 5,540 | 1960 
2 = &© LOM Loo! 
— == il 6,203 | 1962 
8} 1 6,579 | 1963 
& 49 7,537 | 1964 
a NG 8,627 | 1965 
1966 


1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 


— 64 — 240 — 304 15,314 | 1971 
— 78 — 300 TS 272 oF? 
— 99 — 486 2251206 ND LOTS 
—91 — 628 30,893 


(Catalogue 65-203). Adjusted Imports: see The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1972 (Catalogue 67-201) for 1946-66 
and Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, First Quarter 1976 (Catalogue 67-001) for 1967 - 74. 


and imports as balance of payments adjustments. 
Commencing in January 1976, physical movements 
of gold no longer formed part of the adjustment, as 
these transactions, which were previously included 
in Special Transactions — Non-trade, were shifted 
from that date to the regular trade series. The remain- 
ing balance of payments adjustment is not now 
publishable separately. (Gold production available 
for export ((net non-monetary gold exports)) prior 
to the 1968 change in treatment was recorded as a 
separate item in the balance of payments.) For a 
more extended description see series A3. 


Energy — Additions were made to exports in the 
early 1960’s for natural gas exported by pipeline 
which had not been recorded in trade series. 


Automotive adjustments — Deductions are made 
from both exports and imports of automotive parts 
for retroactive value adjustments and for special 
tooling and other charges, which are also recorded 
among business service transactions in series A23 
and B23. Export adjustments in 1967 through 
mid-1969, and import adjustments in 1967 and 
1968, included deductions to reduce the reported 
values of motor vehicles to a transfer price basis. 


Ships — Additions are made to both exports and 
imports in respect of the sale or purchase of ships 
which were not recorded on customs documents 
(no entry is required in respect of the import of 
ships of British construction and registry for use 
in Canada). 


Civil aircraft — Additions were made to imports 
for the purchase abroad of aircraft for use as inter- 
national carriers for which no import entry was 
required until 1966. (Aircraft transferred from 
international to domestic service were recorded as 
imports at their depreciated value and were deducted 
for balance of payments purposes.) 


Advertising — An estimate is deducted in respect of 
imports of advertising materials. Part of this material, 
such for example as travel promotion literature, does 
not involve direct outlays by Canada, and part is 
included in payments for advertising services. 


Official valuation — A deduction is made from the 
value of imports in respect of valuations for customs 
duty purposes which are higher than the actual 
amounts paid for goods; the adjustment is a notional 
one which is not well founded. Since 1971, the adjust- 
ment applicable to imports from the United States 
is incorporated in the United States reconciliation 
adjustment. 


Foreign exchange rate spread — A deduction was 
made during the period of fixed exchange rates under 
exchange control to reduce the values recorded onim- 
port documents by the amount of the spread between 
the official buying and selling rates which constituted 
a domestic rather than an international cost. These 
spreads which covered the costs of administering 
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exchange control as well as a commission to the 
banks for their services amounted to 1 cent on the 
United States dollar between September 16, 1939 
and October 14, 1945 and to % cent thereafter until 
September 30, 1950. Thus, for example, in early 
1946 exports which produced U.S. $10 million were 
recorded at Cdn. $11 million in the trade statistics, 
while imports costing U.S. $10 million were recorded 
at Cdn. $11.5 million. The adjustments reduced the 
import figure by $0.5 million to $11 million. 


Newfoundland — Exports and imports of goods 
between Canada and Newfoundland which appeared 
in trade series until the Union of Newfoundland with 
Canada in 1949 were deducted in accordance with 
the special treatment of Newfoundland described in 
a note in Part VI. 


War Supplies Ltd. receipts — Payments by the United 
States Government for war supplies and metals 
exported under the Hyde Park Agreement were 
recorded as special receipts in the merchandise 
account rather than in the primary trade data. 


United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration — Foreign contributions used for the pur- 
chase of Canadian goods were recorded as special 
receipts in the merchandise account; a small amount 
was also reflected in the “other” adjustments for 
1947. 


United States-Canada Trade Reconciliation Adjust- 
ment — This adjustment introduced from 1971 
incorporates most of the conceptual and statistical 
corrections whose necessity was revealed through 
analysis of trade data by the United States - Canada 
Trade Statistics Committee (described in Part VI). 
The major elements of the adjustment for 1974 are 
detailed later in this section. 


Freight — While, in principle, the Trade of Canada 
series attempt to measure trade exclusive of all 
transportation charges, under the usual valuation 
practices of certain industries some transport costs 
are included in the value shown for some exports 
and imports on customs documents. This adjustment 
removes an estimate of those transportation costs, 
which are already covered in the freight and shipping 
series. A summary of the results of a 1971 survey of 
Canadian exporting and importing firms on their 
reporting practices on customs documents may be 
found at the end of this section. 


Other adjustments — This total covers a wide range 
of entries. Among other adjustments to exports, 
for example, were additions in the late 1940’s and 
1950’s to adjust the value of uranium exports re- 
corded in the primary trade data at nominal values 
for security considerations, and deductions in the 
middle 1950’s to reduce to the amounts actually 
received from the United Kingdom the values for 
exports of beef which were recorded in the trade 
statistics at substantially higher support prices paid 


to the producers by the Canadian Government. Other 
adjustments to imports were more diverse in char- 
acter, including for example the elimination of 
additional non-commercial transactions, allowances 
for dumping duty, retroactive price adjustments, 
and some notional amounts in the middle 1950’s 
in respect of commercial smuggling of tobacco. 
Some important purchases of military equipment 
which were delivered to the Canadian armed forces 
abroad, and therefore did not appear in Canadian 
import statistics are included in these adjustments 
on the basis of related progress payments. Similar 
treatment has been accorded purchases by Telesat 
Canada of telecommunication satellites which were 
launched from the United States. 


Adjustments of timing — We turn now to the 
second group of adjustments, those relating to the 
timing of trade transactions, dealing first with those 
shown in Chart II.1 which are now incorporated in 
historical Trade of Canada series, document receipt 
lags and warehousing. 


The port of Montréal documentation receipt lag 
represents a particularly dramatic example of a statis- 
tical distortion originating from administrative proce- 
dures. It arose from a practice which extended from 
April 1966 until July 1967 in the port of Montréal 
involving a delay in the receipt by Statistics Canada of 
a large volume of import documents. As a result, some 
$205 million of imports originally attributed to 1967 
had ultimately to be transferred back to 1966. Currently 
published Trade of Canada series for aggregates reflect 
the correction. 


The adjustment described as “warehousing” 
represents the difference between goods moving across 
the customs frontier and goods moving across the 
national frontier. The nature of this adjustment has 
been described earlier in the section dealing with changes 
in the structure of the trade statistics. As noted there, 
this adjustment became unnecessary from the beginning 
of 1964 when Canadian trade statistics were compiled 
on a “General Trade” rather than on a “Special Trade” 
basis. Currently published Trade of Canada aggregates 
have been adjusted to a General Trade basis retroactively 
to 1955. When Special Trade series are used prior to 
1964 an adjustment for balance of payments purposes 
is required. Estimates of warehousing were made, and 
remain appropriate in the adjustments, in respect of 
imports for years prior to 1955. 


The adjustments made in respect of timing which 
are of a continuing nature include: 


— Wheat — The Canadian Grain Commission’s records 
of wheat clearances from exporting warehouses 
during the full calendar month, which escape report- 
ing lags and better reflect destinations of Canadian- 
owned wheat held from time to time outside Canada, 
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are used to adjust Trade of Canada series for wheat 
exports. The volumes of clearances obtained from 
this source are combined with unit values from 
customs-based series to derive hybrid estimates which 
are substituted for original customs series. 


Energy — Exports by pipeline of petroleum and 
natural gas are, as described earlier, currently in- 
cluded in the Trade of Canada series with a lag of one 
month. In view of the rising importance of these 
commodities, balance of payments adjustments 
were introduced in 1973 back to the beginning of 
1968 to assign such energy exports to the appro- 
priate quarter. 


Ships, civil aircraft, and military equipment — It has 
been the practice in Canadian balance of payments 
statistics to substitute progress payments in connection 
with the construction of ships, civil aircraft and some 
military equipment, in place of the actual deliveries 
of the equipment. While at present very few countries 
follow this practice, it has been felt to be justified by 
a number of considerations. While legal title is not 
transferred until delivery, the equipment is itself 
usually built to specification with clear contractual 
liability involved. Production occurs over an extended 
period for whose timing progress payments more 
closely approximate the reality than the actual 
delivery. In the case of transportation equipment its 
very nature is moreover such that the identification 
of an export or import presents some difficulties and 
as a consequence from time to time documentation 
has lagged well behind the actual deliveries. Finally, 
the equipment itself may be described as “lumpy” 
and the physical delivery of, say, an ocean liner 
built over a period of years could contribute to an 
irregularity in series which if not clearly identified 
might create difficulty for the analyst. It will be 
noted that the use of progress payments in the bal- 
ance of payments adjusted series eliminates the 
necessity of additional entries in the capital account 
to cover progress payments made on undelivered 
equipment or in the current account to cover pur- 
chases which may be delivered outside Canada, for 
example to the armed forces. In the case of military 
contracts the adjustments which are made have been 
confined to a relatively few types of major equipment. 


Other adjustments — As in the case of other adjust- 
ments of coverage and valuation, those for timing 
cover a wide range of entries. Among them are adjust- 
ments relating to document transmission lags, proces- 
sing changes, and some progress payments. From time 
to time differences have been identified between the 
timing of actual exports of a commodity, e.g., iron 
ore, and the recording of them in statistical series; to 
the extent that the amounts are identified and signifi- 
cant, trade series are adjusted for use in the balance 
of payments. On occasion in the past there have been 
changes in the compilation process of Trade of Canada 
series which have altered the effective statistical length 


of a particular month or quarter; adjustments have 
sometimes been made in balance of payments series 
to offset the effects of such statistical changes. 


Occasional very minor revisions which have been 
made to Trade of Canada series for some years past 
reflecting rounding and/or marginal corrections and 
which are not large enough to warrant reconstruction of 
balance of payments adjusted series (and indeed the 
whole system of national accounts) are eliminated with 
other adjustments. 


Evaluation 


Many countries have experienced difficulties in 
the construction of trade statistics notwithstanding (or 
sometimes because of) their firm base in administrative 
procedures. For example, in Canada trade data were 
seriously distorted for a time by the practice adopted in 
the port of Montréal as described in an earlier paragraph. 
The original misallocation of some $205 million of 
imports to 1967 rather than to 1966 represented approx- 
imately 2% of total imports in the latter year. The fact 
that the practice was not discovered until the early 
summer of 1967 demonstrates the difficulty of moni- 
toring the operation of a massive reporting system of 
this nature. In the United States, studies by the Census 
Bureau instituted as a result of concern over growing 
differences between Canadian and United States data 
revealed that for many such shipments inland freight 
charges which should have been included in the value of 
merchandise reported to the United States authorities 
on the Shipper’s Export Declaration were not properly 
reflected. By 1972 the upward correction required to 
the census data for exports to allow for the under- 
statement in them of inland freight amounted to U.S. 
$331 million. In the United Kingdom, authorities 
revealed in mid-1969 that exporters had failed to lodge 
export declarations on a scale estimated ‘“‘on a conser- 
vative basis’? at just over £ 10 million a month. These 
examples are good illustrations of the difficulties which 
have been faced by the compilers of trade statistics. 


The compilation of Canadian trade statistics is, of 
course, a large and complex operation. It has already 
been noted that in 1974 it involved the scrutiny and 
processing of some 9 million documents and the pro- 
duction of statistical time series cross classified between 
commodities, countries, Canadian economic regions, 
mode of transport, etc., for over half a million cells. 
The administrative foundation upon which trade statis- 
tics rest and the huge volume which they embrace create 
the potential for many serious problems: timing, valua- 
tion, coverage and classification. 


Overall studies — The statistics have been examined 
by interdepartmental committees in Canada (and in other 
countries) on a number of occasions. A major study 
carried out, for example, at the beginning of World 
War II identified a number of faults and led to a number 
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of improvements in the data. The findings are embodied 
in the discussion in Section II of Part II of The Canadian 
Balance of International Payments, 1926-1948, Cata- 
logue 67-501. Equally important as the special investi- 
gations which have been carried out are the continuing 
efforts of statisticians to maintain the quality of the 
series in the light of changing business and administrative 
practices. 


The most recent insights into the quality of trade 
measurement were gained from the work of the United 
States - Canada Trade Statistics Committee.5 This group 
was established by the authorities of the two countries 
as a result of the concern over widening discrepancies 
between counterpart Canadian and United States mea- 
sures, and may be viewed as an extension of the work 
of reconciliation of the balances of payments of the two 
countries which is described in Part VI. The reconciliation 
had to take into account two types of problems. The 
first of these was adjustment of the two sets of series to 
a common conceptual basis. The second was identifica- 
tion of statistical deficiencies within the basic statistics 
of each country insofar, of course, as they were not 
common to both. To the extent that deficiencies in the 
basic Canadian data were revealed by this work they are 
described here with the detail for 1974. (The reconcilia- 
tion having been carried out in terms of United States 
currency, the amounts quoted are in millions of United 
States dollars.) 


Canada’s exports to the United States in 1974, as 
originally published, on a customs basis, amounted to 
$21,743 million. Adjustments which might be thought 
of as definitional or conceptual involved a net deduction 
of $91 million. An addition of $53 million was made for 
exports to Puerto Rico (which Trade of Canada data do 
not include with the United States), but there were net 
deductions of $144 million of other sorts, e.g., the 
elimination of tooling charges included in the valuation 
of new motor vehicles. The further statistical adjustments 
necessary to put the total on a transaction basis involved 
the net addition of $408 million, comprising: 


Millions of U.S. dollars 
Addition of exports for which 


no documents were received +2300 
Deduction of transportation 

charges improperly included 

with commodity values .... — 60 
Adjustment of customs values 

to transaction values ...... — 20 
Processing or respondent errors 


and timing discrepancies, net + 188 


5 The Reconciliation of U.S.-Canada Trade Statistics 
reports covering the years 1970 through 1974 by the U.S.- 
Canada Trade Statistics Committee. Published jointly by the 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, and by 
Statistics Canada. 


The unusually large adjustment for errors and 
timing was mainly due to the timing of exports of crude 
petroleum and natural gas, which became more important 
with rising prices. As was mentioned earlier, export 
statistics for these commodities record the transactions 
of the previous month. Canada’s imports from the United 
States in 1974, as originally published on a customs basis, 
amounted (again in terms of United States dollars) to 
$21,739 million. The definitional and conceptual adjust- 
ments included a deduction of $248 million for items 
such as tooling charges, included in automotive parts, 
and merchandise which was imported for periods of less 
than a year. There were additions of $19 million for 
imports from Puerto Rico and of $114 million for 
imports credited to a Central or South American country 
of origin but consigned to Canada from the United 
States. The further statistical adjustments necessary to 
put the total on a transactions basis involved the net 
deduction of $489 million, comprising: 


Millions of U.S. dollars 


Adjustment of customs values 


to transaction values ...... — 404 
Deduction of transportation 

charges improperly included 

with commodity values .... — 72 
Processing or respondent errors 

and timing discrepancies, net — 13 


These figures for 1974 may be broadly summarized 
as follows: 


Exports Imports Balance 


millions of U.S. dollars 


PUD She dstotalsea cme ane 21,743 21,739 4 

Definitional and concep- 
tual adjustments,! net . . — 91 — 115 24 
Statistical differences,! net + 408 — 489 897 
22,062 21,134 928 


Adjusted totals ...... 


1 Adjustment to a transactions value of trade other than 
automotive imports has been included with statistical differences. 
Note: Details do not add to totals because of rounding. 


Commencing with 1971 data, balance of payments 
adjustments include provisions for the above factors 
where appropriate. In addition to the evaluations of 
trade statistics which are associated with such general 
reviews as have been described above, some other 
fragmentary indications of an evaluative nature are 
available. It should be emphasized, however, that sub- 
stantial programs for the improvement of the basic 
trade data have been initiated but that their full effect 
will be realized only over a long period. 


Timing — Although, as has been noted above, a 
number of specific adjustments are made to Trade of 
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Canada series in respect of their timing, they are neces- 
sarily incomplete and the full dimension of the problem 
of timing cannot at this time be determined. 


Tests made in respect of Canadian exports of iron 
ore during 1962 and 1963 revealed that the following 
adjustments were necessary in order to put the Trade of 
Canada series for this commodity fully on the basis of 
the timing shown on the documents (regardless of when 
the documents were received): 


Quarter 1962 1963 


millions of dollars 
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Iron ore is a rather exceptional commodity because of 
the seasonal pattern of transportation and the promi- 
nence of the shipments at particular ports. These frag- 
ments indicated, however, a substantial time lag be- 
tween the exports which followed the opening of the 
St. Lawrence River and the receipt at Statistics Canada 
of the documents relating to them. 


Pending the development of computer capability 
and modifications of the reporting system, it is possible 
only to make some rough judgements based on quite 
arbitrary assumptions in order to assess the possible 
consequences of reporting lags for the balance of mer- 
chandise trade. Working with data for the decade from 
1962-71, series were constructed on the assumptions, 
in the case of exports, that the documents received up 
to the month-end involved exports entered up to five 
days previously and that there was a further goods float 
in Canada of two days. Under these assumptions Trade 
of Canada series would generally lag accounting charges 
by seven days. 


The assumptions followed with respect to imports 
were similar except that no allowance was made for 
goods float in Canada, the hypothesis being that customs 
clearances would lead to immediate financial settlements 
or accounting charges. The procedures followed for the 
exercise do not, of course, take account of interruptions 
in document flows occasioned by postal or transporta- 
tion strikes, weather, or other irregular influences, 
except to the extent that corrective action was possible 
within the original trade figures. 


6 This was raised to eight days when the last day of the 
month was a Saturday and to nine days when it was a Sunday. A 
further adjustment was made in respect of Easter; if Good Friday 
was the last Friday of a month ending on Easter Monday or 
before, one additional day was added; if Easter Monday was the 
last day of the month, one additional day was added. It has been 
suggested by an expert in the field of trade statistics that the 
assumptions grossly understate lags which are more likely to be 
of the order of one month in the case of exports overseas and 
two weeks in the case of exports to the United States. 


The process of assessment involved calculating the 
average calendar day value of recorded trade in respect 
of the two successive months concerned. This was then 
used to shift an appropriate number of days’ trade into 
or out of the published totals for each month. 


Forty quarterly periods were examined. Based 
upon the assumptions set out above, on eight occasions 
either positive or negative adjustments to the merchan- 
dise trade balances were indicated for three consecutive 
quarters; there was one further occasion where for two 
consecutive quarters there would be a negative adjust- 
ment; there were 14 occasions upon which an adjust- 
ment, positive or negative, was sandwiched between 
adjustments of a different sign. 


Out of these 23 “runs’’, eight involved total adjust- 
ments of $25 million or more. There were two swings in 
the quarterly adjustments of over $50 million and a 
further 11 ranging between $25 million and $49 million. 
There were indications of marked seasonality. 


Finally amongst these fragments of evaluative 
data, a special analysis was conducted on 1972 export 
documents valued at $50,000 and over to assess the 
effect of delays in the receipt of export documents by 
Statistics Canada. The results revealed that on average 
only two thirds of the documents coded in a particular 
month were “‘stamped” by customs in the same month. 
Of the remainder, 27% related to the previous month 
and 5% to earlier months. Moreover, these percentages 
varied significantly from one month to another. 


Shown below is the effect of the lag on the pub- 
lished values of exports of $50,000 and over. While for 
each quarter the difference between the published and 
the corrected totals was within 5%, at lower levels of 
detail the differences were found to be much larger. 


Value of documents 
Pre $50,000 and over 


exports | pyblished | Corrected 
millions of dollars 


Percentage 


Period difference 
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The significance of such statistical lags is dependent 
on a number of factors. To the extent that they are 
stable no great analytic damage may occur. To the 
extent however, that there are changes in the level, 
composition or direction of trade flows, effects on the 
balances may, as we have seen, be substantial. In the 
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case of sharp changes such as are occasioned by inter- 
ruptions of flows of commodities or of documents the 
effect may be to shift substantial parts of the incidence 
from the appropriate period. 


In principle, to the extent that there is some 
regularity in the lags, their effects may be moderated 
or eliminated in the techniques used in the production 
of the seasonally adjusted Trade of Canada series. These 
series take account not only of seasonality but also make 
adjustments for the working day structure of the months. 
Trading day variations take into account the relative 
importance of particular days of the week for document 
arrivals. An adjustment of this sort might also be helpful 
in making the non-seasonally adjusted data more appro- 
priate for use within the framework of the balance of 
payments. 


Valuation — In the description earlier of the work 
of the United States -Canada Trade Statistics Committee, 
indications were given of some of the statistical defi- 
ciencies arising from valuation problems, notably differ- 
ences between values for customs duty purposes and 
actual transfer prices, and the inclusion inappropriately 
under the concepts employed in Canadian statistics of 
some transportation charges and elements of insurance. 
The growing importance of international corporations 
increases the likelihood that values for customs duty 
purposes may differ markedly from actual amounts 
received or paid in respect of the transactions. 


There have been other problems associated with 
valuation. Trade conducted on the basis of contracts 
denominated in foreign currencies occasioned difficulties 
when export documents failed to clearly distinguish 
United States from Canadian currency, and trade data 
were consequently compiled without appropriate allow- 
ances for exchange premium or discount. Although no 
precise measures of the effects were possible, they were 
believed to be significant in the years prior to 1968 
when revised export documentation was introduced at 
the request of Statistics Canada in order to identify 
more accurately amounts expressed in foreign currencies. 
And little is known about the effects of cash settlement 
discounts. 


It will not have escaped the attention of the careful 
reader that problems arising both from the failure to file 
appropriate customs documents and from the failure to 
apply appropriate exchange rates occur essentially with 
respect to exports rather than to imports. The primary 
concerns of the customs authorities understandably 
focus on imports to which their revenue collecting 
functions relate. On the other hand statistical defi- 
ciencies (when transaction value-based aggregates are 
considered to be the objective) arise on the import side 
directly from the impact of the revenue collecting 
authorities insofar as higher values may be established 
for customs duty purposes. 


A survey of Canadian exporting and importing 
firms on their reporting practices to customs authorities 
in 1971 was conducted jointly by the External Trade 
and Balance of Payments Divisions.7 In brief, its results 
were: 

Declared values Exports Imports 

per cent 


F.o0.b. (free on board) point 
of production, i.e., exclu- 
sive of freight, insurance 
and other charges ..... 68.1 86.4 


F.o.b. port of exit, i.e., the 
producer’s price in the 
country of export, includ- 
ing his profit and pack- 
aging charges, plus inland 
freight and insurance to 
the border, air, river or 
PCCANEDOUE ce ee For oa es 16.3 On 


Delivery price, i.e., inclu- 
sive of freight, insurance, 
and other charges ..... 15:7 6.9 


The survey disclosed wide variations in the type of 
valuation reported on customs documentation according 
to the kinds of commodity traded, as well as by destina- 
tions of exports and source of imports. 


An estimate has been made of internal and exter- 
nal transportation and associated charges included in 
recorded export and import totals for 1971 because of 
the differing practices of filing documents by Canadian 
exporters and importers. 


Ratio of published 
values to estimated f.o.b. 
plant values! 1971 


Trade with Exports Imports 
Raited states... ..: ; 1.013 1.006 
Other countries: (..:5. . 1.0232 1.009 

1.0162 1.007 


mAllcountries-. ¢. 2: 3. 


1 Producer’s price in the country of export, including his 
profit and packaging charges. 
2 Excluding wheat. 


Some 1%% of export and 4% of import totals 
published for 1971 represented estimated transportation 


7 See Review of Foreign Trade: 1966-1972, Chapter 5: 
Valuation practices reported by major Canadian exporters and 
importers in 1971, pp. 79-114, Catalogue 65 -501. 
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and related expenses. These charges were, as expected, 
low for United States but larger for overseas trade. 


Beginning with 1971 data, balance of payments 
adjustments have been made to take account of this 
problem. 


Coverage — The problems of movements of goods 
without submission of documents have already been 
illustrated in the description of the work of the United 
States - Canada Trade Statistics Committee. 


Linkages and Relationships 


CANSIM Databank Series — These are listed in 
Appendix 1. 


IMF Balance of Payments Manual, Third Edition 
(1961) — Table A (Global Balance of Payments Sum- 
mary) and Table B (Regional Balance of Payments 
Summary), Part 1 (Goods and Services, and Transfer 
Payments), Item 1.1 Merchandise exports f.o.b., Mer- 
chandise imports. See, however, Appendices 5 and 6 
for conceptual differences. 


IMF/OECD Common Reporting System (Appen- 
dix 6) — Global Balance of Payments Summary and 
Regional Balance of Payments Summary: Part A (Goods 
and Services), 1.1 Merchandise exports and imports 
f.o.b. See, however, Appendices 5 and 6 for conceptual 
differences. 


National Income and Expenditure Accounts (Cata- 
logues 13-001 and 13-201) — Components of Exports 
of goods and services and of Imports of goods and 
services in Table 2, Gross National Expenditure, and 
subsidiary tables. 


Financial Flow Accounts (Catalogue 13-002) — 
Not relevant. 


Series Availability 


Annually from 1926 and quarterly from 1946. 
Monthly data appear regularly. 


Supplementary Data 


— Balance of payments adjustments to Trade of Canada 
figures for the years 1946 through 1974 (revised) 
have been provided in Tables II.1 and II.2 of this 
volume. They have been published quarterly from 
1968 on a current basis in Catalogue 67-001 (from 
First Quarter 1970), Tables 6 or 5, but data there are 
not available on a fully revised basis. 


— Indexes of Prices, Terms of Trade, and Volume of 
Merchandise Trade, 1946 - 1965 (annual) in Catalogue 
67-505, Table 5.05; quarterly and annually from 
1967 in Catalogue 67-201, Table 7. 


es es 


— Wheat shipments by area (as used in estimates of the 
balance of payments), 1965-71 (Catalogue 67-201, 
1965-70 issue Statement 4 for 1965, 1971 issue 
Statement 3 for 1966, and 1972 issue Statement 5 
for 1967-72). 


— Automotive products between Canada and the 


Related Data 


Trade of Canada publications current at time of writing: 


Catalogue Title 


11-O001E 
65 -001 
65 -001 Supplement 


Statistics Canada Daily 
Summary of External Trade 


External Trade 


65 - 003 Exports by Countries 

65 - 004 Exports by Commodities 

65 - 006 Imports by Countries 

65 -007 Imports by Commodities 

65 - 202 Exports — Merchandise Trade 
65 - 203 Imports — Merchandise Trade 
65-501 Review of Foreign Trade 

Bank of Canada Review 


United States (as used in estimates of the balance 
of payments) (Catalogue 67-201, 1971 issue State- 
ment 12 for 1965-68 and 1972 issue Statement 14 
for 1969-72). 


— Exports and imports of energy materials, 1968-72 
(Catalogue 67 - 201, 1972 issue Statement 6). 


Frequency of 
publication 


Monthly 
Monthly 


The 1971-Based Price and Volume Indexes of Canada’s 


Quarterly 
Monthly 
Quarterly 
Monthly 
Annual 
Annual 
Occasional 
Monthly 


Note: See also Historical Catalogue of Dominion Bureau of Statistics Publications, 1918 - 1960 (Catalogue 11 -504) 


pp. 139 - 146. 


Mutual Aid to NATO Countries 


Codes — A2 for receipts 


B10 for payments 


Summary 


From 1950 through 1967 credit items under series 
A2 and corresponding debit items under series B10, 
Mutual Aid to NATO Countries, were published in 
global annual balance of payments statements covering 
the provision of mutual aid to NATO countries. The 
credit item was a measure of the real resources provided, 
while the debit item reflected the transfer. For security 
considerations no bilateral or quarterly detail was 
published. 


Mutual aid to NATO countries took the form 
largely of transfers of military equipment, provision of 
aircraft training in Canada, and contributions towards 
the NATO military budget for infrastructure represented 
by fixed defence installations used by the armed forces 
of more than one country of the Alliance. These infra- 
Structure payments appeared in fact twice. They were 


reflected also in the figures of government expenditures 
abroad which were an element of series B23, other 
service payments. 


The treatment of such military transactions 
introduces problems of conceptual nicety. To what 
extent should they be viewed as transfers and to what 
extent as outlays for common defence? The question 
was further complicated because in the earlier years a 
substantial element of the transactions represented 
transfers of existing equipment from Canada’s Armed 
Forces and its later replacement by more up-to-date 
equipment. By the mid-1960’s the amounts involved 
had become relatively small, and a growing proportion 
was duplicated in current estimates of Canadian military 
expenditures abroad. 


On the basis of these considerations the two series 
were eliminated from balance of payments statements, 
but have continued to be made available annually in the 
form of a footnote. Removal of the series from regular 
published balance of payments estimates eliminated the 
necessity for their adjustment for use in the National 
Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Gold Production Available for Export 


Code — A3 


Concept 


This series covered Canadian gold production sold 
either to non-residents or to Canadian monetary institu- 
tions, a concept derived from the historic role of gold 
in international payments arrangements. The treatment 
of new gold production less amounts applied to uses in 
the arts and industry as an export became less valid after 
the introduction of separate monetary and non-mone- 
tary markets for gold in 1968, and the concept is no 
longer applied. 


Until 1949 the series was described as “‘net exports 
of non-monetary gold’’ even when gold was transferred to 
and held as part of official exchange reserves; this term 
continued to be in use in some other gold-producing 
countries. 


With the development of two separate markets for 
gold, the series on gold production available for export 
was discontinued from the second quarter of 1968. 
Thereafter, transactions in non-monetary gold are in- 
cluded as elements of Al (Merchandise exports, balance 
of payments basis) and Bl (Merchandise imports, 
balance of payments basis). 


Description 


Gold may be considered as merchandise, as a 
foreign exchange asset, or as a domestic monetary 
asset. Stocks of gold held by mines and by industrial 
enterprises engaged in manufacturing goldware are 
similar to other inventories held by business, i.e., mer- 
chandise. Gold in the hands of monetary authorities is 
the equivalent of convertible foreign exchange reserves 
because of the general acceptability of such gold in the 
settlement of international obligations. When gold is 
held by private enterprises and individuals, it is often 
difficult to tell which of its attributes is predominant, 
because such gold may be held as acommodity for specu- 
lative purposes, as an alternative to foreign exchange 
assets, or as a domestic monetary asset. 


The convention generally adopted has been to 
treat gold held by a country’s non-monetary sectors as 
a domestic asset, similar to merchandise, and gold held 
by its monetary institutions for monetary purposes as if 
it were a foreign asset. On this convention, transactions 
in gold by the country’s non-monetary sectors with 
either non-residents or with domestic monetary institu- 
tions, are allocated to the goods and services account, 
and corresponding transactions in gold by the monetary 
sectors are allocated to the capital account. 


5 8 IMF Balance of Payments Manual, Third Edition (1961) 
p. 54. 


This convention served the situation well over 
many years. Few major problems arose in its application 
over long periods. Some users of balance of payments 
statistics, however, experienced difficulty in grasping the 
concept, perhaps because of its inherent simplicity and 
perhaps because of the mystique which has surrounded 
gold for centuries. 


The rationale for including among current account 
receipts new gold production passing into the possession 
of monetary institutions may not be fully apparent. The 
purchase by them is in fact a transaction between two 
residents of the same country and as such would not 
normally qualify for inclusion in a balance of inter- 
national payments statement. But the historic role of 
gold in international payments lends to it special attrib- 
utes that distinguish it from the production of other 
commodities in international trade. The existence of an 
unlimited international market at a fixed minimum price 
was the basis for most gold production, at least until the 
later 1960’s. The general acceptability of gold as a means 
of international settlement (until the introduction of 
separate monetary and non-monetary markets in 1968) 
made gold in itself the equivalent of convertible foreign 
currency. The production of gold which was available if 
required for international settlements in effect increased 
the convertible foreign currency assets of the producing 
country even though the gold might not leave the 
country. A flow of newly-mined gold into the hands of 
monetary institutions of the producing country was 
accordingly for all practical purposes the equivalent of 
the physical export and sale of such gold for foreign 
exchange. 


It may be helpful to outline the consequences of 
an alternative treatment. Had gold not been regarded as 
an external asset it could, for purposes of the National 
Accounts, have been regarded as domestic investment in 
fixed assets or inventories. In circumstances, however, 
in which the current account moved sharply against 
Canada, the effect of a growth in imports or a decline in 
exports might have been masked by the sale abroad of 
gold produced in earlier periods and held against that 
contingency. But use of such gold would, in terms of 
the balance of payments, have been much more akin to 
a capital transaction than a current one. The convention 
which was adopted internationally has not been univer- 
sally understood or accepted but appears to have led to 
more meaningful data than any alternatives which were 
suggested. 


While the concept followed in the statistics has 
been reasonably consistent throughout the period of 
official balance of payments statistics, the nature of 
Canada’s gold transactions and their measurement were 
at their simplest during the decade of the 1940’s and it is 
useful to start a description of them with this period. 


The normal practice was for Canadian mines to sell 
their current production to the Royal Canadian Mint.9 
The Mint refined the gold, the mines receiving the equiv- 
alent of U.S. $35 per fine ounce less handling, refining 
and assay charges. Some gold was sold by the Mint to 
goldsmiths in Canada for bona fide industrial or com- 
mercial use. A small inventory of refined gold held at 
the Mint awaiting disposition was maintained at a level 
sufficient to provide a statutory reserve of 10% required 
in respect of Post Office savings deposits in existence at 
that time. Most of the gold refined at the Mint was 
acquired by the Exchange Fund Account where it 
became part of official holdings of gold and United 
States dollars. Some newly-mined gold in the form of 


9 A departure from this practice was the withholding of 
$6 million of bullion by a Canadian producer in early 1948 in 
anticipation of a price change. 
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gold or quartz ores, concentrates, or precipitates, which 
could not economically be treated in Canada because 
of its nature or location, was exported to the United 
States for refining. 


Gold production available for export was calcu- 
lated as the value of gold transferred from the Depart- 
ment of Finance, after refining at the Mint, to the 
Exchange Fund Account,!° together with the value of 
the small amount of exports for refining in the United 
States. The calculation was thus as follows: 


10 Beginning in December 1953 transfers which had been 
made previously for some years regularly each Tuesday were 
made when the available accumulation reached a certain level. 
The effect at that time was to increase the frequency of ship- 
ments and to reduce the monthly variation arising from their 
timing. 


Gold production available for export 


equals 


Refined gold received from the Mint by 
the Exchange Fund Account 


Raw gold or concentrates exported directly 


by Canadian mines 


Gold production 


equals 


Sales for consumption in the arts and industry 


and 


Net increase in any gold held by producers before 
the refining stage whether at the mine, in transit, 
or at the Mint, and in Government-owned stocks 
at the Mint. 


Although for the purposes of constructing balance 
of payments estimates a physical movement across a 
frontier may normally be taken as an indication of an 
international transaction (a change in ownership), this is 
not so with respect to gold transactions. The metal is 
often sold or bought internationally without actual 
physical movements, such transactions being reflected in 


changes in gold held under earmark, e.g., gold stored in 
the vaults of the central bank of one country for account 
of residents of another. It may be moved from one 
country to another across frontiers without change in 
ownership. In 1939 and 1940 earmarked stocks of gold 
in Canada rose, on balance, by $1.5 billion and the 
actual movements of gold into and out of earmarked 


stocks, particularly around the middle and end of 1940, 
were very much larger than this figure suggests.11 These 
foreign-owned stocks in Canada had, of course, no impact 
on Canada’s balance of payments, notwithstanding the 
fact that they crossed its frontiers. Incorporating such 
transactions into the schema shown above, the source 
and disposition of monetary gold in Canada could be 
set out as follows: 


Source 

Gold production avail- 
able for export 
plus 


Physical imports from 


Disposition 


Physical exports from 
Canada (sales for re- 
fining abroad or by 
the Exchange Fund 
Account, or removal 


abroad (purchases by of foreign-owned gold) 
the Exchange Fund 
Account or foreign- 
owned gold for safe- 


keeping) 


plus 


Net increase in official 
holdings of gold 


plus 


Net increase in ear- 
marked stocks of for- 
eign-owned gold. 


With very minor exceptions these schema portray 
the international gold transactions of Canada during the 
1940’s. 


A description of the methodology surrounding 
gold transactions for the years between 1926 and 1939 
appears in The Canadian Balance of International Pay- 
ments, A Study of Methods and Results.12 The con- 
ceptual frame was not greatly different, although the 
institutions and detail varied. 


Changes which occurred subsequent to the 1940’s 
added greatly to the statistical complexity but did not 
generally affect the conceptual basis of the series. 


In 1948 the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance 
Act was introduced. This provided for subsidies on 
social grounds to high cost producers who might not 
otherwise have been able to continue in production. 


In 1950 transactions in gold led for the first time 
to the acquisition by Canadian authorities of gold held 
abroad under earmark for Canadian account. 


In October 1951 Canadian gold producers were 
granted access to private markets abroad in which gold 
sold at premium prices following a change of policy by 
the International Monetary Fund regarding premium 
sales generally. Producers selling gold to premium mar- 
kets were not eligible for assistance under the Emergency 
Gold Mining Assistance Act. 


11 George S. Watts. “The Bank of Canada during the War 
Years.” Bank of Canada Review, April 1973, p. 11. 
12 (Catalogue 67 -D-52), Chapter X. 
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In the latter part of 1967 and early 1968 the 
industrial countries co-operating in the Gold Pool used 
massive amounts of their gold reserves in an effort to 
stabilize the price in the free market. In March 1968 the 
Governors of the central banks of the contributing 
members of the Pool announced that they were stopping 
such sales and that they had agreed on new arrangements 
in respect of gold. These involved two separate markets, 
an official market among monetary authorities in which 
the price remained at U.S. $35 an ounce, and a free mar- 
ket in which the price would move in response to the 
balance of supply and demand. Canada was not amember 
of the Pool, but it responded affirmatively to an invita- 
tion to co-operate in the new arrangements. Canadian 
producers of gold who did not wish to qualify for 
assistance under the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance 
Act remained free to sell their output in the free market 
at prevailing prices. Those who wished to qualify were 
still required to sell their output to the Mint at the 
Canadian dollar equivalent of U.S. $35 an ounce. Instead 
of transferring gold it purchased to the Exchange Fund 
Account for inclusion in Canada’s official reserves, how- 
ever, the Mint thereafter would sell its gold in the free 
market, with the Bank of Canada acting as its agent.13 


Pending the establishment of new statistical con- 
ventions, Canadian gold production available for export 
continued temporarily to be reflected as a current 
account credit. Any unsold stocks were thereafter 
treated as official non-monetary external assets and 
changes in them were reflected as capital movements. 
With rising prices in the free market, Canadian gold 
producers found it increasingly advantageous to sell 
their production on the open market and forego assis- 
tance from the government under the Emergency Gold 
Mining Assistance Act. In 1972 all gold was so sold.14 


During this period a growing market for gold 
developed in Canada, not only in outright sales of 
bullion but also in gold certificates. Canadian banks in 
particular became significant purchasers and sellers of 
both Canadian and foreign gold production. Little 
information could be obtained about the ultimate 
purchasers of bullion. While the statistics continued 
to be based upon the assumption that gold sales to the 
private sector which could not be specifically identified 
as being Canadian-owned represented sales to non- 
residents, it is believed that from time to time significant 
amounts may have been held by residents of Canada. 


By early 1973 data were developed to permit a 
treatment of non-monetary gold transactions which was 
more appropriate in the light of the altered role of gold 
in monetary affairs and the changed marketing of 
Canada’s production. Accordingly from the second 
quarter of 1968 sales and purchases of non-monetary 
gold between Canadians and non-residents were included 


13 Bank of Canada. Annual Report of the Governor to 
the Minister of Finance for the Year 1968, p. 11. 
14 Debates of the Senate, 18 April 1973, p. 557. 


with other commodity transactions while resident hold- 
ings of gold in Canada, apart from those of the Exchange 
Fund Account, were no longer considered a foreign asset. 


Although the agreement of March 1968 was termi- 
nated in November 1973, the treatment currently fol- 
lowed with respect to gold transactions seems to continue 
to be appropriate. 


Area allocation — The inclusion as an export of 
gold production acquired by the domestic monetary 
authorities as part of their international reserves created 
a problem of area allocation. If gold sold to the monetary 
authorities is to be treated as an export, to what country 
is it to be supposed that it was exported? Although in 
some of the statements published since 1965 the item 
was not allocated regionally, in most of the Canadian 
balance of payments statements gold production avail- 
able for export appeared by convention as an item in 
Canada’s current account with the United States. The 
reason is that historically most of the gold produced in 
Canada had been sold in the United States where Canada 
has normally had balance of payments deficits on current 
and capital account. Moreover, Canadian gold sold to 
third countries had not normally been in settlement of 
balances with them. 


Sources and Methods 


The pre-war analysis of gold transactions into 
monetary and non-monetary movements was made by 
studying statistics of gold exports and imports in relation 
to monetary stocks. The results were consequently sub- 
ject to the accuracy and comparability as to timing of the 
basic sources employed. Descriptions of the method fol- 
lowed for the period from 1926-39 appear in Chapter X 
of The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 
A Study of Methods and Results and in footnote 1 to 
the table on Canadian gold statistics published by the 
Bank of Canada.15 


As noted in the section on description above, 
during the 1940’s the series was made up of the refined 
gold received from the Mint by the Exchange Fund 
Account, together with raw gold or concentrates exported 
directly by Canadian mines. 


After Canadian mines were granted access to the 
premium markets in October 1951 the amounts soid 
there were also taken into the series. The estimates were 
made by the Bank of Canada and were derived from a 
case by case examination of gold export documents, 
together with information supplied by some of the 
mines. After the first quarter of 1968 new gold produc- 
tion acquired by the Mint was no longer sold to the 
Exchange Fund Account but was disposed of in the free 


15 Bank of Canada. Statistical Summary 1950 Supple- 
ment, ps i237 
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market by the Bank of Canada as agent for the Mint. 
The Bank of Canada estimates of gold production avail- 
able for export were pieced together during this period 
from three sources: reports from mines on their sales of 
gold, changes in the gold inventory at the Mint, and sales 
of gold by the Bank of Canada on behalf of the Mint. 
The mines’ sales were not fully reported and estimates 
of values and in some cases of quantities had to be made. 
Changes in inventories at the Mint were valued at the 
average prices obtained by the Bank of Canada. With 
increasing amounts of gold production being sold by 
the mines on their own behalf, and only fragmentary 
reporting, accuracy of the series became increasingly 
suspect and early in 1972 the Bank of Canada ceased 
to provide estimates. For a time thereafter rough approx- 
imations were made in the Balance of Payments Division 
on the basis of a variety of information available. For 
1972 the estimate was as follows: 


Millions of dollars 


Goldiproduction. 72 .-2.)-4.0.2; 120 
Less — Use in the arts and indus- 

ATVING too Sut sceces eens Ree: sede 141 
Gold production available for ex- 

POL san twee oie oat ee 106 


1 At the time of writing available evidence indicates that 
the estimated value of gold used in the arts and industry should 
have been of the order of $33 million. 


It will be noted that the estimates between 1951 
and 1973 were based on a number of assumptions which 
are not tenable. First, it was generally assumed that all 
private sales by the mines were to non-residents of 
Canada. In a few cases where gold holdings were identi- 
fied as being in the hands of residents an offset was 
created through an entry in the capital account showing 
an increase in Canadian-owned external assets; this was 
reversed when the holding was sold. (Any unidentified 
holdings of Canadian residents contributed to an out- 
ward movement in errors and omissions.) Second, the 
gold inventory at the Mint (official holdings of non- 
monetary gold) was similarly treated as an external 
asset. Since in neither case was the gold in monetary 
hands (or, after 1968, eligible for monetization), the 
treatment represented a questionable extension of the 
basic concept. It was, moreover, statistically improper 
to calculate the value of production available for export 
by applying current values to both increases and de- 
creases in the gold inventory at the Mint, although the 
amounts were sufficiently small that the error was 
hardly of statistical consequence. 


After the introduction in March 1968 of the two 
separate markets for gold, efforts were made to develop 
a new methodology which would put non-monetary 
gold on the same basis as any other commodity. As a 
result of the completion of new reporting arrangements 
this became possible in 1973 when data were revised 


back to the second quarter of 1968. Essentially the cur- 
rent account now reflects insofar as possible net (physi- 
cal) exports of non-monetary gold plus net increases in 
identified foreign-owned holdings in Canada of non- 
monetary gold. These sales and purchases of non-mone- 
tary gold between Canada and the rest of the world 
appear as elements of merchandise exports (Al) and 
imports (B1) as adjusted, and are allocated by area in 
the normal manner. 


The transition involved a statistical discontinuity 
of the likely order of $75 million at the beginning of the 
second quarter of 1968, when Canadian-owned non- 
monetary gold previously considered to be a foreign 
asset became under the new concept a domestic asset. 
About two thirds of this represented accumulated hold- 
ings of non-monetary gold by the official and banking 
sectors and had been reflected in series D65 (Non-bank 
holdings of short-term funds abroad). The remainder was 
reflected in series D82 (Other short-term capital trans- 
actions) mainly through the errors and omissions compo- 
nent. If the new concept had been applicable from the 
beginning of time, accumulated net credits on current 
account would have been $75 million lower. 


Changes in official holdings of monetary gold have 
been included consistently in series K4 (Official monetary 
reserves). 


Evaluation 


Series covering gold production available for export 
for 1926 through 1939 were constructed from sources 
which were not entirely accurate or consistent as to 
timing. The source and disposition estimates prepared 
by the Bank of Canada (op. cit.) indicate the possibility 
of serious problems in some specific years. 


From 1940 through most of 1951 the channels 
followed in the disposition of gold production caused no 
statistical problems and the series has a high level of 
accuracy. 


There was some possibility of a deterioration in 
the sources over the succeeding years, and a marked 
deterioration beginning in the latter months of 1967. 


The new series covering sales and purchases of non- 
monetary gold between Canada and other countries 
constructed in 1973 has been bridged back to the 
second quarter of 1968. (An associated discontinuity 
has been described above.) It is believed to be superior 
in concept and measurement to the earlier series, but is 
subject to the general weakness applicable to the deriva- 
tion of flow series involving components of changes in 
stocks subject to wide price fluctuations. 
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Linkages and Relationships 


CANSIM Databank Series — These are listed in 
Appendix 1. 


IMF Balance of Payments Manual, Third Edition 
(1961) — Table A (Global Balance of Payments Sum- 
mary) and Table B (Regional Balance of Payments 
Summary), Part 1 (Goods and Services, and Transfer 
Payments), Item A (Goods and services), 2 Non-monetary 
gold. 


Tables II(a) and (b) Non-monetary Gold. 


IMF/OECD Common Reporting System (Appen- 
dix 6) — Global Balance of Payments Summary and 
Regional Balance of Payments Summary, Item A (Goods 
and services), 2 Non-monetary goid. 


Table II(b) Non-monetary Gold. 


National Income and Expenditure Accounts (Cata- 
logues 13-001 and 13-201) — Component of Exports 
of goods and services in Table 2, Gross National Expen- 
diture, and subsidiary tables. 


Financial Flow Accounts (Catalogue 13-002) — 
Not relevant. 


Series Availability 


Annually from 1926 and quarterly from 1946, 
through first quarter of 1968. (Comparable data through 
1972 were published in contemporary reports.) 


Supplementary Data 


Net exports of non-monetary gold (new gold 
production available for export) were compiled by the 
Bank of Canada on a monthly basis from 1936 through 
1969. The series may be found inter alia in Trade of 
Canada: Summary of Foreign Trade (Catalogue 65 -001) 
and the Canada Year Book. 


Related Data 


— Canadian gold production — Statistics of Canadian 
gold production are published in Placer Gold Mines, 
Gold Quartz Mines and Copper-Gold-Silver Mines. ' 6 
It should be noted that value data for 1971 and 
earlier years reflect the Canadian dollar equivalent 
of production at the Mint’s purchasing price. As 


16 Catalogue 26-209 (earlier titles, Gold, Quartz and 
Copper-Gold-Silver Mines and Gold Mining Industry). 


described on earlier pages, Canadian mines have had 
access to the free market for gold for many years. 
Only those producers wishing to avail themselves of 
subsidies in respect of high cost production under the 
Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act were required 
to sell their gold to the Mint. To the extent that 
higher prices were realized by other producers or by 
the Mint itself, the values for production are low 
relative to their balance of payments effects. 


— Canadian gold consumption — Jewellery and Silver- 
ware Industry, Catalogue 47-211 contains series 
showing the cost of works of fine gold, gold alloys, 
and gold-filled wire and stock as well as waste and 
scrap for remelting and refining, consumed by the 
jewellery and silverware industry. In 1974 the figure 
for the first three groupings was $76.3 million. 
Waste and scrap for remelting and refining, of which 
gold probably made up an important part, amounted 
to a further $7.5 million. 


In 1967 and 1968 there were special issues of 
Canadian gold coin totalling $3.9 million and $2.9 mil- 
lion respectively, and more recently the Royal Canadian 
Mint produced a number of $100 Canadian gold coins 
commemorating the 1976 Olympics held in Canada. 
Apart from these gold coinage operations, the Mint 
also produces gold coins for foreign governments and 
gold medals for official and private use. 


— Canadian gold statistics: source and disposition — Esti- 
mates of the source and disposition of Canadian gold, 
in quantitative terms, were made by the Bank of 
Canada for the period 1926 through 1968. They will 
be found in Supplements to the Bank of Canada 
Statistical Summary. 


— Gold in Trade of Canada Statistics — Gold in a primary 
or refined state has been excluded from statistics of 
trade since 1939. From 1952, the standard of exclu- 
sion in use has been that suggested by the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and the United Nations Statis- 
tical Office: all gold and gold products in which the 
value of the gold is 80% or more of the total value. 
The only exceptions to this rule are the inclusion 
under appropriate commodity codes of imports of 
dental gold alloys (code 882-99), exports of collec- 
tions of coins at least 100 years old (code 946-49), 
imports of collections of coins (code 946-40), and 
exports of unissued coin manufactured for a foreign 
government (code 961 - 69). 


Since 1960, records of physical movements of gold 
have been published regularly in Trade of Canada 
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Section VII “Special Transactions — Non-trade’’. This 
category contains transactions which do not have an 
international financial implication or which, for various 
reasons, are better considered in economic analysis 
separately from merchandise trade. The value of these 
transactions was not included in published totals of 
Canadian trade but series with the following codes were 
compiled separately because they had independent 
interest. 


Commodity code! Description 


990 - 05 Gold unrefined and precipi- 
tates 

990 - 15 Gold, refined, exported by 
Canadian mines 

990 - 25 Gold, refined, n.e.s. 

990-45 Gold coin 


1 The Export Commodity Classification, Vol. 1 (Cata- 
logue 12-521 revised 1 January 1974). The Import Commodity 
Classification, Vol. I (Catalogue 12-524 revised 1 January 1974). 

Note: With the exception of code 990-15, the codes 
applied to both exports and imports. 


Beginning in January 1976, however, the above 
series were discontinued and the normal Trade of Canada 
statistics included series with the following codes. 


Commodity code Description 


256-10 Gold in ores and concentrates 
455 -61 Gold 

455 -68 Gold alloys 

961 -61 Gold coins 


Further adjustments are required for balance of pay- 
ments, as described under the merchandise trade series 
Al and B1. 


It is usually possible from examination of indi- 
vidual customs documents covering movements of gold 
to identify Canadian bullion as distinct from bullion of 
foreign origin or Canadian-owned as distinct from 
foreign-owned bullion. 


— Gold in Returns to the International Monetary Fund — 
Appendix 6 reproduces Canada’s balance of payments 
return to the International Monetary Fund and to the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Develop- 
ment for the year 1969. Table II(b) provides data in 
respect of non-monetary gold in terms of fine ounces 
and values. 


Travel Expenditures 


Codes — A4 Travel receipts 


B4 Travel payments 


Concept 


These series cover receipts and payments arising 
out of travel between Canada and the rest of the world. 


Description 


Receipts on travel account are defined to include 
all expenditures by non-residents incidental to travel in 
Canada. Among these are international fare payments by 
non-residents to Canadian carriers, and expenditures in 
Canada for lodging, food, entertainment, local transpor- 
tation and all other purchases by travellers of goods and 
services (including gifts). The series thus include any 
purchases of goods to be exported by travellers. 


Payments on travel account are correspondingly 
defined to include all expenditures by residents of 
Canada incidental to travel abroad. Among these are 
international fare payments by residents to non-resident 
carriers, and expenditures abroad for lodging, food, 
entertainment, local transportation and all other pur- 
chases by travellers of goods and services (including 
gifts). The series thus include any purchases of goods to 
be imported for personal use by travellers. 


It should be noted that the series cover persons 
travelling for pleasure, holiday, vacation, health and 
other purposes, persons visiting friends or relatives, 
businessmen, officials and delegates to conventions, 
conferences or seminars, students, shoppers, commuters 
and seasonal residents, seasonal and temporary workers, 
cruise passengers, crews or persons engaged in the opera- 
tion of plane and truck transport, persons travelling in 
transit who clear Canada customs or immigration, 
diplomats, and military personnel travelling on tempo- 
rary duty for less than one year, and their dependents. 
The series accordingly extend well beyond tourism 
per Se. 


A useful summary of factors influencing Canada’s 
international travel account will be found in Section V 
of Travel Between Canada and Other Countries 1971 
Historical Supplement, Catalogue 66 - 201. 


The series do not conform precisely to the con- 
cepts recommended by the International Monetary 
Fund,!7 as certain data were not available on a historical 
basis. Under those concepts the following items which 
are included in the Canadian series for international 
travel should be shown in other series: 


Receipts IMF concept 


Expenditures of foreign crews 
and other carrier personnel, 
except those engaged in 
ocean or lake transportation 


Other transportation 


Personal expenditures of for- 
eign migrant workers and 
commuters 


Other services 


Payments to Canadian carriers Other transportation 
except for local transporta- 


tion 


17 IMF Balance of Payments Manual, Third Edition 
(1961), p. 83. 
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Payments IMF concept 

Expenditures abroad by resi- 
dent crews and other carrier 
personnel, except those en- 
gaged in ocean or lake trans- 
portation 


Other transportation 


Personal expenditures of Ca- Other services 
nadian migrant workers and 


commuters 


Payments to foreign carriers 
except for local transporta- 
tion 


Other transportation 


Sources and Methods 


Estimates of travel expenditures have always pre- 
sented great difficulty. There are basically three methods 
by which they can be made. 


The currency or exchange method involves the use 
of banking data on transactions in foreign exchange for 
the stated purpose of travel, as well as currency imports 
and exports by banks. This is not a practical approach in 
the Canadian situation where United States currency is 
exchanged with reasonable ease in many parts of Canada, 
and may be re-exported for travel (or other) purposes, 
without passing through the banking system. Moreover 
the amount of foreign currency “float” in Canada in 
tills or other private holdings (which may represent 
either receipts from non-residents or unexpended bal- 
ances) is believed to be large and at times volatile. Even 
at the height of exchange control restrictions on travel 
during the forties, repeated efforts in Canada to produce 
travel estimates by the currency approach proved 
unsatisfactory. 


An alternative, descriptively titled the “bed check”’ 
method, is possible for receipts. It involves identification 
through registers maintained at hotels and other places 
of lodging of “bed nights” of foreign travellers, and the 
application to them of expenditure averages. This method 
has not been used in Canada18 where administrative 
procedures related to registers appear to be of less official 
concern than, for example, in Europe, and where there 
has been typically a high proportion of very short-term 
travel and a good deal of visiting friends or relatives. 
Paralleling the bed check method are surveys of a con- 
sumer expenditure type covering travel expenditures 
abroad of residents. A household survey of this type 
carried out for the first time in 1971, the Canadian 
Travel Survey, was designed primarily to measure 
domestic travel, and data derived incidentally for inter- 
national travel proved of limited value. 


18 On occasion, however, the Statistics Canada publica- 
tion, Traveller Accommodation Statistics (Catalogue 63-204, 
formerly Hotels) has provided light on potentials for inter- 
national travel receipts which has led to the lowering of some 
unrealistic industry perceptions. 


The international travel series used in Canada are 
basically of a “frontier-check”’ type, involving collection 
at the border of numbers of border crossings together 
with some information on lengths of stay. Expenditure 
surveys mainly by questionnaires are then used to derive 
a variety of averages which are applied to particular 
segments of travel. 


The complexity of this operation is often not 
appreciated. In the course of a year more than 3,500 
individual expenditure averages are derived and matched 
carefully against a corresponding number of volume cells. 


From time to time special “auto-exit” surveys 
have been undertaken by federal or provincial tourist 
agencies in association with Statistics Canada. These 
rather expensive projects avoid some of the potential 
problems inherent in the methodology used on a con- 
tinuing basis, and make it possible to obtain more 
extended detail of marketing interest. 


Estimates of international travel receipts and 
expenditures are made in the International Travel 
Section of the Financial Flows and Multinational Enter- 
prises Division of Statistics Canada. A more detailed 
description of the sources and methods employed by 
the Section will be found in Appendix 9. 


A particularly interesting aspect of these estimates 
is that the Canada - United States components are derived 
from a co-operative effort of the statistical authorities 
in Canada and the United States, with each country 
assuming responsibility for those elements which it can 
most effectively and economically produce. The esti- 
mates are accordingly fully compatible. 


Evaluation 


It has already been noted that estimates of inter- 
national travel receipts and payments present great 
difficulty. In 1974 crossings of the Canadian border 
by residents and non-residents exceeded 71 million. 
Some of these trips involved virtually no international 
expenditure, while others involved very large amounts. 
The effort to measure accurately and effectively these 
vast flows without impeding them represents a major 
challenge. 


There may, of course, be problems in the identifi- 
cation of travellers and it seems clear that a relatively 
large number of immigrants may have arrived in Canada 
at times under the guise of foreign visitors. It is reason- 
able to assume, however, that their numbers and the 
volume of their funds involved would be small in rela- 
tion to the vast flow of bona fide travel. 


Whatever weaknesses may exist in measures of 
international travel receipts and payments arise from 
the two basic groups of elements, the counts or volume, 
and the expenditures or price, each of which presents 
problems. 
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Border counts are carried out by port officers. 
The responsible departments have always been most 
sympathetic and co-operative in endeavouring to meet 
statistical needs. The fact remains, however, that for 
port officials the statistical needs have generally repre- 
sented a burden only indirectly related to their raison 
d’étre. At times changes in administrative procedures in 
response to over-riding needs to speed the flow of traffic 
have led to distortions in the numbers, and occasionally 
there have been difficulties related to the use of counts 
as performance indicators of work load. 


As the detailed descriptions in Appendix 9 indi- 
cate, the expenditure surveys are subject to double 
hazards. The same pressures on port officials which may 
impair border counts may also impinge on the systematic 
distribution of questionnaires. Moreover there is no way 
of ensuring in the voluntary surveys used that respon- 
dents are representative of all travellers. 


On several occasions major examinations of these 
problems have been undertaken interdepartmentally and 
have led to intensified efforts to improve the measures. 


Some validation is possible from the series of 
special ‘‘auto-exit” surveys carried out for the tourist 
industry. These may ensure a statistically proper sample 
although the possibility remains of bias in the responses 
themselves. On the whole, these studies have yielded 
results at the aggregative level which were reasonably 
close to those of the general methodology. 


While the global estimates are considered to be 
reasonably reliable, the level of accuracy declines sharply 
for bilateral data, particularly for the smaller areas. 


The international travel account as a whole requires 
continuing scrutiny as do most major elements of the 
balance of payments. 


Linkages and Relationships 


CANSIM Databank Series — These are listed in 
Appendix 1. 


IMF Balance of Payments Manual, Third Edition 
(1961) — Table A (Global Balance of Payments Sum- 
mary) and Table B (Regional Balance of Payments 
Summary), Part 1 (Goods and Services, and Transfer 
Payments), Item 5 Travel. 


IMF/OECD Common Reporting System (Appen- 
dix 6) — Global Balance of Payments Summary and 
Regional Balance of Payments Summary, Part A (Goods 
and Services), Item 5 Travel. (For conformity to concept 
see section on description.) 


National Income and Expenditure Accounts (Cata- 
logues 13-001 and 13-201) — Components of Exports 
of goods and services and of Imports of goods and 


See 


services in Table 2, Gross National Expenditure, and 
subsidiary tables. 


Financial Flow Accounts (Catalogue 13-002) — 
Not relevant. 


Series Availability 


Annually from 1926 and quarterly from 1946. 


Supplementary Data 


See Appendix 9. 


Mutual Aid to NATO Countries 
Code — B10 


Note — This series is covered with code A2. 


Interest and Dividends 


Codes — A15 Interest and dividend receipts 
B15 Interest and dividend payments 


Concept 


These series cover the principal receipts and pay- 
ments of investment income between Canada and the 
rest of the world. Some other elements are covered in 
the miscellaneous income components of series A23 and 
B23, Other service receipts and payments. 


Description 


Receipts of interest which are covered in this 
series include interest on bonds and debentures held 
directly by residents of Canada, interest on intergovern- 
mental loans and advances, and the income on Canada’s 
net official monetary assets. Receipts of dividends cover 
those received by Canadian shareholders of foreign 
corporations and in addition the net profits earned by 
unincorporated branches abroad of Canadian companies 
apart from banks and insurance companies. 


Excluded from this series but included in the 
miscellaneous income component of A23, Other service 
receipts, are interest on export credits, bank deposits, 
treasury bills and other short-term claims on non- 
residents, the net revenues from non-residents of Cana- 
dian insurance companies, and the revenues of Canadian 
banks from non-residents. 


Payments which are covered in this series include 
interest on bonds and debentures held directly by non- 
residents of Canada, dividends paid directly to foreign 
shareholders of Canadian corporations, and the net 
profits earned in Canada by unincorporated branches of 
foreign companies apart from insurance companies. 


Excluded from this series, but included in the 
miscellaneous income component of B23, Other service 
payments, are interest on bank deposits, treasury bills, 
commercial and finance paper and other short-term 
claims on residents of Canada, interest on bank loans, 
mortgages, and all other forms of long-term debt apart 
from bonds and debentures, the net revenues in Canada 


of foreign insurance companies and the net expenses 
abroad of Canadian banks. Also covered in series B23 
are rentals and payments of investment income arising 
from estates, trusts, management and_ safekeeping 
accounts, and other assets under administration by 
Canadian financial intermediaries for the account of 
non-residents. 


All the amounts, whether receipts or payments, 
are recorded net after deduction of withholding tax 
where applicable. 


This somewhat curious distribution of investment 
income between two sets of series represents for the 
most part the influence of institutional and statistical 
factors rather than of concept. It has been retained to 
preserve the historical continuity of long standing series. 
The hard core of the interest and dividends account was 
established many years ago when the income on inter- 
nationally held short-term claims was relatively unim- 
portant because of both the small volume of such claims 
and the low rates of interest applying to them. The 
investment income estimates were accordingly related 
almost directly to estimates of foreign long-term invest- 
ment in Canada and of Canadian long-term investment 
abroad. These elements of Canada’s international invest- 
ment position were indeed developed in part as a foun- 
dation for estimates of investment income for use in the 
balance of payments. The receipts series for interest and 
dividends were subsequently extended to include interest 
on intergovernmental loans and advances, and the 
income on Canada’s net official monetary assets. As they 
became of significance, items of investment income 
which were not formally based on the investment posi- 
tion records were included in the basket category now 
represented by series A23 and B23, other services, where 
since 1946 they have been identified as a separate sub- 
component, miscellaneous income. Further elaboration 
of the individual elements may best be left until the 
discussions of sources and methods under the appro- 
priate series. 


It may be useful here to set out the rather special 
case of branch profits. While the branch form of organi- 
zation may have an accounting structure as fully articu- 
lated and sophisticated as that of a subsidiary company, 
typically the accounting arrangements are much more 
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primitive. Even where the branch has an independent 
set of accounts the financial relationship between it 
and its home office may frequently be reflected in a 
single control account. When under such circumstances 
the home office determines that excess funds should be 
transferred from the branch, the remittance will simply 
be charged against the control account. Since the bal- 
ance in this account will have originated from many 
sources, for example the provision of goods, services 
or financial resources to the branch, as well as the profits 
generated within it, there is neither need nor means of 
identifying the “source” of the specific remittance. The 
convention adopted by balance of payments statisticians 
internationally has been to regard the full measure of 
after-tax earnings of the branch as having been paid to 
the home office, as indeed may be deemed to have 
occurred both because the branch itself has no legal 
identity as such and because the earnings stand to the 
credit of the home office in the control account. To the 
extent that the funds are not withdrawn within the 
period, an investment has been made in the branch by 
the home office and this is reflected in an appropriate 
entry in the direct investment series of the capital 
account. 


While branch profits generally are treated with 
dividends as similar income transfers, an exception is 
made in Canadian statistics in respect of branch opera- 
tions in the fields of banking and insurance. In the case 
of these institutions a substantial volume of management 
and investment services is typically supplied by the home 
office, but for a variety of reasons these services are 
often not fully articulated within the accounting systems. 
Accordingly the revenues have a rather special meaning. 
To the extent that services rendered to their foreign 
insurance operations by home offices have not been 
reflected in their accounts, revenues derived from the 
operations cover a mix of service and entrepreneurial 
income. The same situation applies in the case of banks, 
but here the numbers have an even more special meaning 
for very substantial interest costs may be paid by the 
head office to residents of Canada for the funds employed 
outside Canada. With the revenues largely on one side of 
the border but the expenditures against them on the 
other, receipts accruing to Canada from these operations 
can hardly be thought of as profits. It is for reasons 
such as these that insurance and banking have been 
treated differently from other branch operations. 


With the single exception of branch profits, 
investment income appears in the balance of payments 
on a payments basis, i.e., it is recorded when the amount 
is paid or placed to the credit of the payee. In the Cana- 
dian balance of payments as currently constructed, the 
undistributed earnings accruing to foreign shareholders 
whether direct or portfolio are not reflected. A good 
case can be developed that their incorporation, at least 
insofar as direct investments are concerned, would 
represent a useful extension of the balance of payments, 
and it may be noted that this is the concept adopted by 


the International Monetary Fund. A discussion of mea- 
sures of undistributed earnings will be found in a separate 
note in Part VII. 


In the absence of full measures of retained earnings 
a question arises as to the treatment which should be 
accorded stock dividends. The convention which has 
been followed in Canada for many years is that stock 
dividends paid by wholly-owned subsidiaries to their 
parent companies should be reflected as investment 
income in the current account of the balance of pay- 
ments, with offsetting transactions under direct invest- 
ment in the capital account. Thus it is assumed that the 
decision to capitalize earnings of a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary is tantamount to the remittance of the funds to 
the parent and a decision by the parent company to 
re-invest them on a permanent basis in the subsidiary. 
Purists may at times argue that no international trans- 
action has occurred. This perception is, however, a 
rather legalistic one and there are many types of trans- 
actions articulated elsewhere within the balance of pay- 
ments where receipts and payments are offset or short- 
circuited within the country. 


It may be useful to elaborate briefly here on two 
sets of relationships, those between income transfers and 
earnings, and those between data for income transfers 
and for the values of investment. 


Transfers of income internationally are not on the 
whole as closely related to the pattern of earnings as is 
often expected. Companies with wide public ownership, 
conscious of the attraction for their shareholders of 
regular income, tend to establish dividend policies which 
are relatively stable, generally showing comparatively 
smaller variations in pay-outs than in earnings.!? But 
companies with wide public ownership represent only 
one part of foreign investment in Canada, and not far 
short of one half of all the dividend payments made to 
non-residents are paid by wholly-owned subsidiaries of 
foreign companies. To these a wide range of influences 
apply. While the distribution of earnings to public share- 
holders represents a final disposition of the resources 
of an enterprise, the payment of a dividend by a wholly- 
owned subsidiary to its parent company represents 
merely a transfer within the enterprise to which they 
remain available unless and until they are distributed to 
its ultimate owners. In these circumstances, decisions 
with respect to the payment of dividends are likely to 
be determined in the light of the financial needs of the 
various parts of the enterprise, of conditions in money, 
capital and exchange markets, and of the interaction of 
the tax systems in the host and home countries. All 
these considerations may be either current or prospec- 
tive. At times special influences such as guidelines and 
similar balance of payments intervention in Canada or 
elsewhere may affect the pattern of distributions. 


19 John Lintner. Distribution of Incomes of Corporations 
Among Dividends, Retained Earnings, and Taxes. American 
Economic Review, Vol. XLVI, May 1956. 
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Moreover, the transfer of the resources generated 
by earnings may under some combinations of conditions 
be more advantageously accomplished through capital 
transfers between subsidiaries and parents. When a parent 
company investment is represented in part by debt ofa 
subsidiary, the distinction between a dividend payment 
on the one hand, and a repayment of debt with a simul- 
taneous increase in undistributed earnings on the other 
hand, has only limited significance. (This it will be noted 
is a further argument for the desirability of inclusion in 
the current account of the balance of payments of 
earnings accruing to foreign direct investors rather than 
the part of them which is formally transferred as invest- 
ment income.) 


Income transfers will usually involve a shift, 
immediately or ultimately, in liquid resources. In general, 
the liquidity of a company, apart from the effects of 
debt transactions, will be determined by its earnings, by 
such non-cash charges to its earnings as depreciation and 
depletion, and by its requirements for the financing of 
capital expenditures and net increases of inventories. 
With the interplay of this set of variables, a moderation 
in economic activity may in some circumstances lead to 
larger amounts being available for transfer. 


Transfers reflected as interest and dividends do not 
for a number of reasons correspond precisely in coverage 
with specific series on non-resident investment in Canada 
which are described in Part IV. Among them is the fact 
that the estimates of non-resident investment in Canada 
do not include the extensions abroad of these enterprises. 
On the other hand, interest and dividend payments may 
reflect the transfer abroad of earnings generated originally 
by a foreign subsidiary. Moreover, interest on long-term 
indebtedness other than bonds and debentures is an 
element of miscellaneous income in series B23 rather 
than of interest and dividend payments. 


Sources and Methods 


Receipts of interest on intergovernmental loans 
and advances, and the income on Canada’s net official 
monetary assets are derived from official accounting 
records. The income on loans and advances is particu- 
larly straightforward, with perhaps two exceptions. No 
allowance is made in the balance of payments in respect 
of the interest foregone under the concessionary rates 
applicable to the “soft”? development loan programme 
described under series D41 in Part III. Nor is any entry 
recorded in respect of deferrals of interest under the 
terms of the 1946 loan to the United Kingdom.2° 


The measurement of income on Canada’s net 
official monetary holdings is somewhat more compli- 
cated, but comprises the following: 


20 See also comments under series D45 in Part III and in 
the note on the “‘basic’”’ balance in Part VI. 


Exchange Fund Account: 


— amortized discount on foreign treasury bills and 
interest received or accrued on other foreign 
investments; 


— interest earned on net holdings of Special Drawing 
Rights in excess of total allocations; 


— interest earned on loans to the International 
Monetary Fund under the General Arrangements 
to Borrow or the Oil Facility; 


— transfer charges received on loans to the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund; 


— trading profits on transactions in foreign securities 
(since investments held by the Exchange Fund 
Account are believed to be largely short-term, 
gains or losses on transactions in them have been 
considered to be equivalent to adjustments in 
effective investment yields). 


Bank of Canada: 


— amortized discount on foreign treasury bills and 
interest received or accrued on other foreign 
investments; less 


— interest on money employed liabilities related to 
Canada’s official monetary assets. 


Minister of Finance: 


— dividends received from the International Mone- 
tary Fund; and 


— interest on positions with the International Mone- 
tary Fund; less 


— service charges on use by Canada of IMF resources; 
less 


— interest paid to non-residents on drawings under 
lines of credit; and less 


— charges paid to non-residents on standby lines of 
credit. 


Estimates of interest receipts on Canadian port- 
folio holdings of foreign bonds are constructed on the 
basis of the estimated holdings described in Part IV. 
Interest on issues of which Canadian holdings are large, 
normally those originally placed in Canada, are calcu- 
lated explicitly. Interest on the remainder of the hold- 
ings is then calculated, using arbitrarily established 
coupon rates. Interest accruing on other investments 
abroad is derived from item IV(a)(1) of the schedule 
BP-21, Report of transactions between Canada and 
other countries.2!1 (The part of this interest which 
cannot be identified specifically as portfolio has been 
included with receipts of dividends on direct investment, 
to preserve historical continuity with series antedating 
the separation of interest and dividends.) 


21 All the schedules referred to in this section are repro- 
duced in Part V. 
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TABLE I1.3. Published Detail of Interest and Dividends 
EEE 


Receipts 
Interest Dividends 
1 67-D-52 1939 1927 -37P 123 
2 1926 -37P XXVI 
3 1926 - 37P XXVII 
4 1928/33/36 XXVIII e ® 
5 67-501 1926-48 1927/38/46 313 
6 1938/46 325 
qi 1938/46 333 
8 1938/47 343 e ® e e 
9 1926 -48 XXVII 
10 1938-48 XXVIII ® 6 @ e 
11 67-505 1946 -65 1946-65P 5.06 
12 1947-65PQ 5.07 e 
13 1952-65PQ 5.07 ® ® 
14 1947-51Q 5.08 
15 1951 5.08 
16 1952-65PQ 5.08 
17 1947 -65PQ 5.09 ® 
18 1952-65PQ 5.09 e e 
19 1947-51Q 5.10 
20 1951 5.10 
21 1952-65PQ 5.10 
22 SY 1939-64 Sy lil 
23 SY 1938-64 Salt 
24 1958/60/62/64 Sais 
25 SY 1938-64 5.15 
26 SY 1938-64 5.16 
De, SY 1955-64 5.16 
28 67-201 various+ 1965-74P 8 e @ e e 
29 1965-74PQ 9s @ e 
30 1965 -74P 10 
31 1964/66 126 
a2 67- 202 1926-67 1946-68 XXXI- XXXIV 
33 1926-68 XXXV 
34 SY 1938-66 XXXVII 
35 1926/33/36/38-68 XXXVIII ® e e 
36 1946-68 XXXIX ® 
37 1968-70 1946-70 34-37 
38 1926-70 38 
39 1928/33/36/38-70 40 e@ ® e 
40 1946-70 41 e 
41 1971-73 1960-73 34-37 
42 1960-73 38 
43 1960-73 40 e e ® 
44 1960-73 41 2 


1 United States, United Kingdom, Rest of Sterling area, Other OECD in Europe, Other countries. 
2 United States, United Kingdom, Other countries. 

3 Designated as a statement rather than a table. 

4 To time of writing, issues for 1965 -70, 1971, 1972 and 1973 and 1974. 
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TABLE II.3. Published Detail of Interest and Dividends 
Miia Minn L- Sora atta eco LL Ae” LE Lee Le eee sess |e Oe Pein Onde 


Payments Interest and dividends 


Interest Dividends Receipts | Payments 


By 
By me 2 By area,? United By area? 
By By area,2 : Total By By 2 direct States- 
Total | areal area2 | class of ca a Total | industrial | area! area? Hey tia) | 224 port- | controlled 
issuer folio — companies Direct Portfolio 
Payenens Industrial No. 
—oo Se Ss ES es EL ie ee 


5 For current figures see Table 6 in Catalogue 67-001. 

6 Issue for 1965-70 only. 

Note: Series are annual except for those marked Q (Quarterly). 
SY designates Selected Years. 
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Dividends received on Canadian direct investments 
abroad are derived from item IV(a\(2) of the schedule 
BP-21, and net profits of unincorporated branches 
abroad are derived from items IV(c) and (d). Dividend 
receipts on Canadian portfolio holdings of foreign stocks 
are based on the estimates of holdings described in 
Part IV. Benchmark estimates of receipts are constructed 
from time to time by applying identified dividend rates 
to holdings of specific issues, with appropriate allowances 
for incomplete coverage and for withholding taxes. This 
estimate is projected on the basis of identified changes in 
dividend rates and in holdings based upon the series for 
international security transactions described under D35, 
D37, and D38 in Part III. 


Quarterly estimates of receipts are pieced together 
from a number of sources. Interest on intergovernmental 
loans and the income on Canada’s net official monetary 
assets are, of course, available from official records. The 
estimation quarterly of interest receipts on Canadian 
portfolio holdings of foreign bonds parallels that for 
annual estimates. Interest receipts for the major direct 
investment enterprises are available from item IV(a)(1) 
of the schedule BP-21A, Report of transactions between 
Canada and other countries. Similarly the dividends 
received on major Canadian direct investments abroad 
appear in item IV(a)(2) of the schedule BP-21A, while 
net profits of unincorporated branches abroad are 
projected from items IV(c) and (d) of the schedule 
BP-21, Report of transactions between Canada and 
other countries. Quarterly distributions of dividend 
receipts on portfolio holdings of foreign securities are 
constructed in the same manner as the annual estimates, 
using a sample of the larger holdings of issues as the 
basis of the quarterly pattern. 


Turning to payments, the interest on foreign 
holdings of Canadian bonds and debentures is projected 
from benchmarks established at irregular intervals. These 
are constructed in great detail using all the individual 
issue data employed in the estimates of foreign holdings 
of these securities described in Part IV. The benchmark 
estimates are made by geographic area, currency, and 
quarter of payment, with allowances for tax withheld. 
The weighted average interest rates on identified holdings 
in each category of bonds are applied to the unidentified 
“trading adjustments”, and for the quarterly benchmark 
estimates the resulting interest adjustment is distributed 
evenly over the four quarters. Quarterly projections 
reflect the impact of exchange rate variations, specific 
new issues and retirements, and the estimated effects of 
trading in outstanding securities. (Interest paid on bonds 
and debentures held by principal owners is treated as 
direct investment income in subsidiary detail but, in 
contrast to the treatment on the receipts side, is not 
shown in any series as dividends. The amount involved 
on the payments side is small.) Item IV(b)(2) of the 
schedule BP-21 is not used directly but plays a role in 
estimates of miscellaneous income payments in series 
B23. 


The annual estimates of dividend payments 
comprise a number of elements. Item IV(b)(1) of the 
schedule BP-21 provides data for dividends paid to 
non-residents by foreign-controlled enterprises in Canada 
and by those Canadian-controlled enterprises which are 
covered by the survey; the treatment of stock dividends 
has been described earlier. Corresponding information in 
respect of other enterprises is obtained from the applica- 
tion of publicly announced dividend rates to the invest- 
ment position records described in Part IV, from schedule 
BP-52, Geographical distribution of ownership of capital 
or, where this is not used from schedule BP-23 Payment 
of dividends. From time to time a full benchmark esti- 
mate of dividend payments to non-residents by Canadian- 
controlled companies is constructed on the basis of the 
investment position records, and the results are used to 
determine and project the payments by the smaller 
companies which are not covered explicitly each year. 
Items I(c),(g) and II(c) of the schedule BP-22, Report 
on investment in Canada of non-Canadian corporations, 
are used to derive the net profits in Canada of unincor- 
porated branches which are included with dividend 
payments. 


As in the case of receipts, the series are after 
deduction of applicable withholding or other taxes in 
Canada. 


Quarterly data in respect of enterprises wholly- 
owned abroad are projected on the basis of items 
IV(b)(1) of schedule BP-21A, Report of transactions 
between Canada and other countries, and items I(c),(g) 
and II(c) of the schedule BP-22A, Report on investment 
in Canada of non-Canadian corporations, supplemented 
in some cases with profit data reported to the Business 
Finance Division on other schedules. Quarterly data in 
respect of publicly-owned Canadian companies are 
constructed from the application of announced dividend 
rates to a sample drawn from the investment position 
records. Rough allowances are made for the impact on 
this sample of trade in outstanding issues. 


Evaluation 


Receipts by Canada of interest on intergovern- 
mental loans and of income on net official monetary 
assets are based on accounting records and are complete 
and accurate. Estimates of income on portfolio holdings 
of bonds are much weaker, particularly in the case of 
receipts. This weakness originates in the estimates of 
holdings whose construction is described in detail in 
Part IV. Estimates of dividend receipts and payments 
are believed to be reasonably accurate. Some weaknesses 
undoubtedly exist in the series for portfolio holdings 
both of bonds and stocks arising from the use of inter- 
national nominees or other intermediaries, although 
rough allowances for them are made in the miscellaneous 
income components of series A23 and B23. For further 
details the reader is referred to the notes on those series 


and to the description of the miscellaneous investment 
components of Canada’s international investment posi- 
tion in Part IV. 


Linkages and Relationships 


CANSIM Databank Series — These are listed in 
Appendix 1. 


IMF Balance of Payments Manual, Third Edition 
(1961) — Table A (Global Balance of Payments Sum- 
mary) and Table B (Regional Balance of Payments 
Summary), Part 1 (Goods and Services, and Transfer 
Payments), Item 6 Investment income covers in addition 
to series AlS and B15 the miscellaneous income compo- 
nents of series A23 and B23. 


IMF/OECD Common Reporting System (Appen- 


479) = 


addition to series Al5 and B15 the miscellaneous 
income components of series A23 and B23. 


National Income and Expenditure Accounts (Cata- 
logues 13-001 and 13-201) — Components of Exports 
of goods and services and of Imports of goods and 
services in Table 2, Gross National Expenditure, and 
subsidiary tables. 


Financial Flow Accounts (Catalogue 13-002) — 
Not relevant. 


Series Availability 


Annually from 1926 and quarterly from 1946. 


dix 6) — Global Balance of Payments Summary and Supplementary Data 

Regional Balance of Payments Summary, Part A (Goods 

and Services), Item 6 Investment income covers in See Table II.3. 
Freight and Shipping 


Codes — A21 Freight and shipping receipts 
B21 Freight and shipping payments 


Concept 


These series measure the transactions of Canadian- 
operated carriers with non-residents and the transactions 
by Canadian residents with non-resident operated carriers 
arising from an international exchange of services 
pertaining to the movement of commodities. The term 
“carrier” includes ocean ships, lake vessels, aircraft, 
rail, trucks and pipelines. 


Description 


Since Canada’s exports and imports are in principle 
recorded f.o.b. (free on board) place of lading, inter- 
national charges in respect of freight and shipping on 
trade are recorded separately in these series. 


Receipts arise from the activities of Canadian- 
operated carriers transporting exports (both inland and 
beyond the borders of Canada) and foreign-owned goods 
both in transit in Canada and between foreign ports, 
from chartering vessels to non-residents, and from the 
expenditures in Canada of foreign carriers (other than 
airlines). 


Payments arise from the transportation by non- 
resident carriers of imports to Canada (including inland 
freight charges in other countries) and of Canadian 
commodities (in particular oil and natural gas) in transit 
through the United States or in Canada, expenditures 
abroad by Canadian carriers (other than airlines), and 


payments made to non-residents for chartering vessels. 


The structure of Canada’s freight and shipping 
account has undergone rather more change over the 
years than is immediately apparent. The carriage of 
Canada’s trade by ships under Canadian registry has 
declined considerably in the postwar period. The effects 
of this development on continued Canadian participation 
in international shipping activities have been counter- 
balanced to some extent by the chartering of foreign 
vessels. 


The fact, however, that Canada’s foreign trade is 
now carried to a larger extent by foreign operated car- 
riers has led to ocean freight transportation payments 
being well above receipts. Heavy reliance on non-resident 
operated tankers to carry crude petroleum imports is 
particularly important. The imbalance on ocean freight 
transportation is further exacerbated by the charter 
payments which Canadian operators must pay in order 
to participate in the ocean shipping business. For some 
years, inland freight payments on imports from the 
United States were higher than receipts of inland freight 
on Canadian exports to the United States. This develop- 
ment reflected the larger proportion of manufactured 
products included in Canada’s imports than in its exports 
as well as the larger distances over which United States 
goods often had to be carried before reaching the Cana- 
dian border. At the time of writing the balance on 
account of inland freight with the United States had 
swung into a net receipts position, reflecting no doubt 
the development of surpluses with that country in 
respect of merchandise trade. 


Covered elsewhere in the balance of payments for 
statistical reasons and to preserve historical continuity 


are passenger fares, international airline expenditures 
and some railway expenditures such as rental of freight 
cars. Passenger fares form an integral part of travel 
expenditures, while the latter two items are included 
with other service transactions. As they do not represent 
international transactions, freight receipts on imports 
transported by Canadian carriers do not appear as a 
credit in the balance of payments. 


Sources and Methods 


Measurement of international transactions on 
freight and shipping account pose special difficulties for 
the statistician. These arise in part from the need to 
mesh the measures with those covering merchandise 
transactions, and in part from the wide range of modes 
of transport and types of transportation arrangements. 


The descriptions of sources and methods which follow 
are confined largely to those employed at the time of 
writing. Descriptions of earlier methodology have been 
published in some detail, most comprehensively in the 
following publications to which the interested reader is 
referred: 


— The Canadian Balance of International Payments, A 
Study of Methods and Results, Catalogue 67-D - 52, 
pp. 70-96. Chapter XII, Freight and Ocean Shipping 
Transactions. 


— The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 
1926 to 1948, Catalogue 67-501, pp. 115-122. 
Part II, Chapter IV, The Freight and Shipping Item. 


— The Canadian Balance of International Payments in 
the Postwar Years, 1946-1952, Catalogue 67 - 502, 
pp. 79 and 80. Freight and Shipping Transactions. 


The description which follows of current sources 
and methods employed in the freight and shipping 
account indicates the basic structure and content of this 
account and appears in the order found in statistical 
presentations of subsidiary detail. The material deals 
first with receipts, and then turns to payments. 


Receipts 


Gross earnings of Canadian ocean shipping opera- 
tors on exports, including charter income — Earnings on 
the carriage of exports are obtained from line 3 on the 
annual survey BP-25, Report of cargo, earnings and 
expenses of ocean vessels operated by Canadian com- 
panies,22 and from question B.2 on the annual survey 
BP-26, Report of imports of crude petroleum and 
products and other shipping operations. These items 
cover total freight earnings (prepaid and collect) on 
cargo outward from Canada. Data on income from 


22 All the schedules referred to in this section are repro- 
duced in Part V. 
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vessel charters to non-residents are obtained from 
line 4 of the BP-2523 and from question B.5 of the 
BP-26. Provision is also made on the BP-20, line 8, 
for income from the charter of lake vessels to non- 
residents. 


Receipts of Canadian ocean shipping operators 
from shipping between foreign ports — This item is also 
compiled from the BP-25 and BP-26, using line 6 of the 
former and question B.7 of the latter schedule. 


Receipts from expenditures in Canada by foreign 
shipping operators — This item is made up of several 
elements. Data covering port expenses of non-resident 
operated ocean vessels are derived from line 3 on the 
annual survey BP-24, Report of cargo, earnings and 
expenses of ocean vessels operated by non-resident 
interests, and question A.5 on the annual survey BP-26, 
Report on payments of crude petroleum and products 
and other shipping operations. The data supplied by the 
Canadian shipping agents, acting on behalf of non- 
resident-operated ocean vessels, cover expenses such 
as crew wages and advances, harbour charges, pilotage, 
towage, stevedoring (inward and outward when paid 
by vessels), agency fees, repairs, and on payments to 
rail and water carriers on through-traffic (if an amount 
corresponding to the on-payments has automatically 
been included in inward freight earnings). Expenditures 
in Canada by United States operators of lake vessels are 
projected from a benchmark revised at infrequent 
intervals. Data on sales of marine fuels and lubricants 
to foreign vessel operators are obtained from question 
C.2 on the BP-26 survey. Other elements in this item 
include toll revenues of the St. Lawrence and the Welland 
Canal Authority earned from foreign carriers, obtained 
directly from the Authority, and an estimate of receipts 
for the use of canals other than the St. Lawrence Seaway 
system. 


Inland freight on exports — This element is made 
up of separate components in respect of inland freight 
arising from exports by rail, road, pipelines and lake 
vessels to the United States, exports from Newfoundland 
to the United States and inland freight on exports to 
overseas countries. 


Inland freight receipts on exports carried by rail to 
the United States is obtained on an annual basis directly 
from the Canadian railways. Railway companies report 
their earnings on freight and express traffic waybilled 
from Canada to the United States and Mexico, i.e., the 
amount received from the United States carriers as final 
destination carriers of the cargo, on export traffic south- 
bound to the border. From the total reported, an esti- 
mate is deducted in respect of overseas exports by rail 
via the United States. 


23 In earlier BP-25 questionnaires this item was included 
with freight earnings in line 3. 


Receipts in respect of the road transportation of 
exports to the United States are estimated on the basis 
of a calculated percentage rate which takes into account 
rail transportation and other relevant factors. This rate is 
applied to the value of exports by road to the United 
States as published in Exports — Merchandise Trade24 
to derive an estimate of trucking receipts. At the time of 
writing the trucking rate in respect of the road transpor- 
tation of exports to the United States is estimated to be 
about two thirds of the rail rate. In view of the diversity 
of the operations of this industry, which consists of a 
large number of operators, and as a survey of this 
industry is carried out by the Transportation and Com- 
munications Division of Statistics Canada, no specific 
survey is carried out by the Balance of Payments Divi- 
sion. The balance of payments series are based on these 
calculations, which are compared to the results of the 
survey referred to above. 


A separate calculation is made in respect of inland 
freight receipts on exports from Newfoundland to the 
United States. Estimated freight rates are applied to 
selected commodity exports from Newfoundland as 
obtained from records of the External Trade Division 
of Statistics Canada. 


Earnings of Canadian pipeline companies for line 
usage related to exports of Canadian oil to the United 
States are obtained annually directly from Canadian 
pipeline companies. Inland freight on natural gas exported 
by pipeline is reflected in the value of the exports as the 
gas pipeline companies, unlike the oil pipeline companies, 
generally own the gas that is transported. 


Receipts by resident operators of lake vessels on 
cargo carried from Canadian to United States ports are 
obtained from the annual survey BP-20, Great Lakes - 
St. Lawrence Seaway shipping transactions. Earnings on 
the carriage of iron ore is derived from line 4 while earn- 
ings on the carriage of other commodities is obtained 
from line 2. 


Inland freight receipts on exports overseas are 
based on details of exports through selected ports as 
supplied by the External Trade Division. Estimated 
rates are applied to these exports apart from wheat, as 
wheat exports are generally valued at the port of exit. 
A weighted average rate is then calculated and applied 
to aggregate values of exports overseas other than wheat, 
distributed geographically for use in bilateral balance of 
payments estimates. 


Provision is also made for receipts from inland 
freight not otherwise provided for and for omissions in 
series derived by surveys or constructed through the use 
of indicators so that a suitable degree of correspondence 


24 Catalogue 65-202. For years prior to 1973 these data 
were published in Exports by Modes of Transport, Catalogue 
65 - 206. 
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between total receipts for inland freight and the appro- 
priate movement of commodities is preserved. 


Intransit revenue — This item covers the operations 
of United States railways in Canada and the earnings of 
Canadian lake vessel operators from the carriage of 
United States grain exports via Canada. The operations 
of United States railways in Canada is comprised of two 
principal components. The two main Canadian railways 
supply annually by letter data on revenue earned from 
United States carriers for service on lines in Canada in 
respect of traffic originating at and destined to United 
States points. The second component, obtained annually 
by letter from United States railroads, covers their 
expenditures in Canada and their earnings on lines and 
other operations in Canada. The expenditures in Canada 
cover wages of employees domiciled in Canada, rents, 
taxes, and materials purchased in or imported into 
Canada (including freight, customs duties, etc.). United 
States railroads also report revenues arising from local 
Canadian freight traffic, from the transportation within 
Canada of imported goods, and rents and other income 
accruing from Canadian sources apart from the transpor- 
tation of exports or of imports up to the Canadian 
border.25 From the total of their expenditures in 
Canada, the revenues of the United States railways from 
their lines and other operations in Canada are deducted, 
producing a net figure for intransit rail revenues. (Canada 
also derives income from expenditures of United States 
trucking companies carrying goods intransit through 
southern Ontario. Amounts covering the expenditures of 
the individual truck drivers are included in travel receipts 
and license fees are included in other current receipts.) 


The second element included in intransit revenues 
is the earnings of Canadian operated lake vessels on the 
intransit carriage via Canada of United States grain 
exports destined for overseas countries. Freight rates on 
this type of traffic are calculated from data on the annual 
BP-20 survey, Great Lakes - St. Lawrence shipping trans- 
actions. These rates are applied to volume data in respect 
of cargoes of grain originating from United States Great 
Lakes ports and unloaded at Canadian Atlantic and 
Great Lakes ports which are contained in Shipping 
Report: Part I, International Seaborne Shipping (by 
Country), Catalogue 54-202, published by the Trans- 
portation and Communications Division of Statistics 
Canada. Any imports of Canadian grain for domestic 
consumption are deducted from the above volume data 
before the rates are applied. 


Air freight — Earnings by Canadian airlines on 
freight carried abroad are obtained annually by letter. 


We turn now to the construction of the estimates 
of payments on account of freight and shipping. 


25 Charges for the transportation within Canada of 
exports are, of course, met in the final instance by non-residents, 
while charges for the transportation in the United States of goods 
en route to Canada are included as Canadian payments for inland 
freight on imports. 
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Gross payments on Canadian imports to foreign 
ocean shipping operators — This series is made up of 
several components. Data in respect of ocean freight on 
imports of crude petroleum, petroleum oils and gasoline 
are derived from question A.2 on the annual survey BP-26, 
Report on imports of crude petroleum and products and 
other shipping operations. Included in this item are pay- 
ments for the charter of vessels which are used to import 
the above commodities. Freight on other imports is 
derived from line 2 of the annual survey BP-24, Report 
of cargo, earnings and expenses of ocean vessels operated 
by non-resident interests. The line covers total (prepaid 
and collect) inward freight earnings of non-resident 
vessel operators. The above surveys are so designed as to 
be non-duplicative. Data for freight on Canadian imports 
unloaded at United States ports are obtained from 
United States statistical authorities. 


Vessel charters and other payments — This series 
includes mainly charter payments but also covers smail 
amounts of canal payments and demurrage charges. 
Payments for the charter of ocean vessels are obtained 
from line 5 of the BP-25 and question B.6 of the BP-26. 
As noted above, payments for the charter of tankers 
used to carry imports of crude petroleum and products 
are included with gross payments to foreign ocean ship- 
ping operators, and excluded from this item. Data on 
the charter of lake vessels are obtained from line 7 of the 
BP-20, supplemented by a small estimate for coastal 
charters or charter payments by Canadian coastal 
shipping firms. Canal payments covering the United 
States portion of the total revenue (27%) applicable 
to the Montréal- Lake Ontario section of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway is obtained directly from the St.Lawrence 
Seaway Authority. Estimates for payments of demurrage 
when required are also covered in the item. 


Expenditures abroad by Canadian shipping opera- 
tors — Expenditures abroad by Canadian ocean vessel 
operators is obtained from line 8 of the annual survey 
BP-25, Report of cargo, earnings and expenditures of 
ocean vessels operated by Canadian companies, and 
question B.8 of the annual survey BP-26, Report on 
imports of crude petroleum and products and other 
shipping operations. These cover payments made in 
foreign countries by the Canadian operators and include 
crew wages and advances, harbour charges, canal dues, 
pilotage, towage, wharfage, stevedoring (inward and 
outward when paid by vessels), agency fees, fuel and 
supplies, repairs and onward payments to rail, water 
and other carriers in respect of through traffic. 


Expenditures in United States ports by Canadian 
operators of Lake vessels are derived from line 9 of the 
BP-20, Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway transactions. 
Included are crew wages and other ship expenses. 


Inland freight on imports — This element of the 
freight and shipping account is made up of separate 
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components in respect of payments of inland freight 
arising from imports from the United States by rail, 
truck, and vessels operating on the Great Lakes, and 
inland freight on imports from overseas countries. 
Inland freight payments on imports by rail from the 
United States are obtained on an annual basis directly 
from the Canadian and United States railways. The 
Canadian railways, as final destination carriers of the 
cargo, report the amount accruing to United States 
carriers on freight and express traffic carried from 
United States and Mexican points up to the Canadian 
border. United States railways operating in Canada 
report the revenues accruing to railways in the United 
States and Mexico on Canadian imports carried up to 
the border. To the figures supplied by the railways, there 
is added an estimate of rail freight within the United 
States on coal imported into Canada by water. Volume 
data for imports by water of anthracite and bituminous 
coal are obtained from the Department of Energy, 
Mines and Resources, to which are applied freight rates 
derived from special investigations. Similar calculations 
are made for the handling and storage charges in United 
States ports in respect of these coal imports, which are 
added to the rail freight on coal imported into Canada 
by water. Payments to foreign operated vessels for the 
carriage of cargo originating from Great Lakes ports in 
the United States and unloaded at Canadian Atlantic 
and Great Lakes ports are calculated. Estimated freight 
rates are applied to volume data contained in Shipping 
Report: Part I, International Seaborne Shipping (by 
Country), Catalogue 54-202, published by the Trans- 
portation and Communications Division of Statistics 
Canada. 


Payments to United States carriers for the road 
transportation of imports to Canada is based partly upon 
a United States source. In adjusting the value of United 
States exports to Canada as reported by the United States 
Bureau of the Census, the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
adds an estimate for inland freight not recorded in the 
census series. From the total the figure for inland rail 
freight is deducted, including the calculation of rail 
freight on coal imports by water described above. The 
remainder is regarded as a measure of payments to the 
United States for inland freight on imports by United 
States trucks. 


Inland freight payments on overseas imports is 
roughly estimated from an occasional examination of 
a sample of invoices supporting import documents. 


Intransit payments — There are currently two 
components in this item. Canadian pipeline companies 
supply annually by letter figures for payments to United 
States pipeline affiliates in respect of intransit petroleum 
movements. The Interprovincial Pipe Line Limited 
reports its payments in respect of the movement of 
Canadian petroleum through the United States, and the 
Montréal Pipe Line Co. Ltd. reports payments from 
Canada in respect of movements of oil through the 
Portland Pipe Line Corporation. 
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TABLE II.4. Evaluation of Statistical Quality of the Freight and Shipping Account, by Area 


Between Canada and 


United States Overseas countries 


Receipts 


Canadian ocean shipping operators: 


Gross earnings on exports (including charter income) .. . Good Good 
SAippin es DeEWeeniOreienipOLtS.c paso nea) cel Good Good 
Expenditures in Canada by foreign shipping operators ... Good Good 
inlanditreish eon ex ports: .w-pencwa te) amen et a) cle oes fone Good to weak Adequate 
tran Si TeV CnC mem trecycn cam Sieeitens Ween aiis, see etsy tes Good Adequate 
ANWR TBAT 5) omc noes 6 Dorp GeO Cee] A IR ee ee Good Good 
Payments 


Gross payments on imports to foreign ocean shipping 


OPELALOESH +a Ae diey te MeN iE aire eh vende) oh segs alin es Good Good 
Wesselichatters andsO ten payanentSm ren: + lip ienee-iene Good Good 
Expenditures abroad by Canadian shipping operators .... Good Good 
Miland trewehtconamMpOLts we wpe ce -wlswe wc) 4 Uke fehey oe ors Good to weak Weak 
EEE ATISILED AVINLCIILG Mea enins eee mae freA L laces) cals ee cursices were e Good 


Nit reio lit eteeees Gorsiehs eo shee! saree Mesa ohs. of tite be late Good Good 


The other element of intransit payments relates to 
movements of natural gas by pipeline. TransCanada 
PipeLines Limited reports quarterly its payments to its 
United States affiliate, Great Lakes Gas Transmission 
Company, for the intransit movement of Canadian 
natural gas through the United States. 


Air freight — Freight and express revenues received 
for the carriage of commodities to Canada, whether 
prepaid or collect, are obtained annually from non- 
Canadian airlines operating in Canada, on line 2 of 
BP-58, Report by non-Canadian airlines operating in 
Canada. Excluded are revenues from traffic originating 
in Canada and from intransit traffic. 


Quarterly series — Quarterly series are projected or 
interpolated, except for those components in respect of 
which quarterly inputs are available on the same basis as 
the annual series. 


Evaluation 


The complexity of the measurement of inter- 
national freight and shipping transactions will have 
become apparent to the reader who has struggled through 
the immediately preceding sources and methods 
section. 


A serious problem exists in ensuring the compati- 
bility of data for trade and related transportation. This 
problem has been described in series Al and B1, mer- 
chandise exports and imports on a balance of payments 
basis. 


Some other elements of the series pose special 
problems. One such area is trucking, due to the diversity 
of types of operators and the nature of the operations. 


An evaluation of the statistical quality of the 
published component series, made by those engaged in 
the subject matter area, is given in Table II.4. 


Linkages and Relationships 


CANSIM Databank Series — These are listed in 
Appendix 1. 


IMF Balance of Payments Manual, Third Edition 
(1961) — Table A (Global Balance of Payments Sum- 
mary) and Table B (Regional Balance of Payments Sum- 
mary), Part 1 (Goods and Services, and Transfer Pay- 
ments), Item 3 Freight and insurance on international 
shipments and Item 4 Other transportation. 


IMF/OECD Common Reporting System (Appen- 
dix 6) — Global Balance of Payments Summary and Re- 
gional Balance of Payments Summary, Part A (Goods 
and Services), Annex 1, Inland freight on merchandise, 
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Item 3 Freight and insurance on international account, 
and Item 4 Other transportation. 


National Income and Expenditure Accounts (Cata- 
logues 13-001 and 13-201) — Components of Exports 
of goods and services and of Imports of goods and ser- 
vices in Table 2, Gross National Expenditure, and sub- 


sidiary tables. 


Financial Flow Accounts (Catalogue 13-002) — 


Not relevant. 


Series Availability 


Annually from 1926 and quarterly from 1946. 


Supplementary Data 


Detail of freight and shipping transactions, United 
States, United Kingdom and other countries: 


Receipts 
Canadian ocean shipping 
operators: 


Gross earnings on exports 
(including charter in- 
come) 


Shipping between foreign 
ports 


Expenditures in Canadian 
ports by foreign shipping 
operators 

Inland freight on exports 


Intransit revenue 


Air freight 


Payments 


Gross payments on im- 
ports to foreign ocean 
shipping operators 


Vessel charters and 
other payments 


Expenditures abroad by 
Canadian shipping op- 
erators 


Inland freight on im- 
ports 


Intransit revenue 


Air freight 


Source: For 1969 see Catalogue 67 -201 (1973 and 1974), 
Table 12. For 1970-75 see Catalogue 67-201 (1975 and 1976), 


Table 12. 


In earlier publications, the following detail of 
freight and shipping transactions was published. 


Receipts 


Canadian ocean shipping 
operators: 


Gross earnings on exports 
(including charter in- 
come) 


Payments 


Freight payments on im- 
ports via Canadian 
ports by foreign ship- 
ping operators 


ERB = 


Receipts Payments 


Canadian ocean shipping 
operators — Concluded: 


Expenditures abroad of 
Canadian shipping op- 


Shipping between foreign erators (including char- 
ports ter payments) 
Expenditures in Canadian Inland freight on im- 
ports by foreign shipping ports: 
operators 


Rail freight in United 
States 


Other inland freight 
Intransit payments 
Air freight 


Inland freight on exports: 
By rail to United States 
Other inland freight 


Intransit revenue 
Air freight 


Source: For 1946 - 64 Catalogue 67 - 505, Tables 5.17 and 
5.18. 1965 and 1966 Catalogue 67-201 (1965-70), Table 13. 
1967 -72P Catalogue 67-201 (1972) Table 12. 


In the more recently published component detail 
of freight and shipping receipts, intransit revenue has been 
enlarged to include Canadian receipts for the intransit 
carriage of United States grain exports; this item was in- 
cluded under other inland freight receipts in earlier de- 
tail. Canal receipts were shifted from other inland freight 
to expenditures in Canada by foreign shipping operators. 


On freight and shipping payments, a category for 
charter payments and other payments was created. These 
data were previously included with expenditures abroad 
of Canadian shipping operators (including charter pay- 
ments). Ocean freight on imports via the United States 
has been shifted from other inland freight to gross pay- 
ments on imports to foreign ocean shipping operators. 


Relationship to Conceptual Framework of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and Returns to IMF 


The series do not conform precisely to the con- 
cepts recommended by the International Monetary 
Fund.26 Canadian trade series are in principle recorded 


26IMF Balance of Payments Manual, Third Edition 
(1961), pp. 38, 83 and 79. 


f.o.b. place of lading rather than customs frontier. The 
freight and shipping account accordingly includes receipts 
by Canadian carriers for all freight within Canada on ex- 
ports and payments to non-residents for all inland freight 
abroad on imports; these have no counterpart in the 
freight and transportation accounts of the IMF. Neither 
expenditures in Canada of foreign crews and other car- 
rier personnel (except those engaged in ocean or lake 
transportation) nor payments to Canadian carriers for 
non-local passenger transportation are identifiable sepa- 
rately; they are included with travel receipts in series A4 
rather than with other transportation. Similarly expen- 
ditures abroad by resident crews (except those engaged 
in ocean or lake transportation) and payments to foreign 
carriers for non-local passenger transportation are not 
identifiable separately and appear as travel payments in 
series B4 rather than as other transportation. Insurance, 
expenditures in Canada of foreign airlines and expen- 
ditures abroad of Canadian airlines are included with the 
business service element of other services in series A23 
and B23 rather than as other transportation. 


The series for freight and shipping which appear in 
the balance of payments cover three of the components 
in the returns made to the IMF and OECD (Appendix 6). 
The following data for 1974 make up the totals for 
series A21 and B21 as published in Catalogue 67-001, 
First Quarter 1976. 


Table and item Receipts Payments 


millions of dollars 


Annex 1 Inland freight on 
merchandise ... oi TOT 
A.3.1 Freight on _ inter- 
national ship- 
Mens eo ee 562 842 
A.4.2 Other _ transporta- 
LON a en eae 278 414 
LOtal on eg cn ase 1,812 2,047 


The published component detail which make up 
these aggregates can be readily identified in Table 12 of 
Catalogue 67-201 (1975 and 1976). 


War Services 


Codes — A22 War services receipts 
B22 War services payments 
Note 


These series, confined to the period from 1940 
through 1947, reflect transactions arising mainly out of 
the War of 1939-45. Expenditures in countries other 


than the United States were sometimes shown under the 
title Canadian Overseas Expenditures. 


Data for the years 1946 and 1947, for the United 
States, United Kingdom and other countries, may be 
found on page 182 of The Canadian Balance of Interna- 
tional Payments, a Compendium of Statistics from 1946 


to 1965, Catalogue 67 - 505. For the period 1940 through 
1945, data are contained in The Canadian Balance 
of International Payments, 1926 to 1948, Catalogue 
67-D-52. This shows receipts separately for the United 
Kingdom and other Commonwealth countries only, and 
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shows total payments with separate details, for the United 
Kingdom and other countries. 


In more summary historical estimates, the series 
are included with A23 and B23, other services. The 
sources are as described thereunder. 


Other Services 


Codes — A23 Other service receipts 
B23 Other service payments 


Concept 


These series measure Canada’s international receipts 
and payments in respect of transactions by governments, 
not included elsewhere, of miscellaneous income and of 
business services and other transactions. 


Description 


These transactions may most easily be described 
under their three principal components. Following the 
descriptions, the relationships to the transactions cate- 
gories adopted by the International Monetary Fund are 
set out. 


Government transactions, not included else- 
where — These series record international transactions of 
a current nature arising from government activities which 
are not covered elsewhere in the balance of payments. 
On the receipts side the data cover mainly expenditures 
of foreign governments in Canada, while on the pay- 
ments side they cover expenditures abroad by Canadian 
governments. 


Among the receipts are the costs of foreign diplo- 
matic and commercial representation in Canada, military 
expenditures on bases and defence installations and the 
maintenance of foreign military personnel in Canada, 
other foreign governmental expenses in Canada, interna- 
tional postal revenues, taxes (apart from withholding 
taxes deducted at source on Canadian income) paid to 
Canadian governments, and assessments paid by foreign 
countries to the International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion. The item also covers military and civilian pensions 
paid to residents of Canada by foreign governments 
prior to 1952, which since that time have been included 
as an element of series A33. 


Some elements of the series are directly related to 
Canadian aid expenditures abroad which are covered in 
series B37. Included are expenditures made on these 
programs within Canada for services other than adminis- 
tration. (Two examples would be the expenditures 
within Canada of foreign students financed under aid 
programs, and any amounts paid under such programs to 


Canadian teachers and experts serving abroad which were 
not spent there.) This treatment makes it possible to 
reflect in series B37 for official contributions the full 
measure of Canadian government aid provided directly 
abroad. Some part of these receipts might alternatively 
be allocated to international travel, A4, but A23 has 
been chosen in preference because of the special charac- 
ter of the transactions. A receipt of a rather unusual na- 
ture included in series A23 was settlements received by 
Canada in the postwar period on account of military 
relief supplied to European countries at the close of 
World War II. Extension of this aid had been included 
with official contributions, and the cash settlements sub- 
sequently negotiated, which were not large, were recorded 
simply as government revenue. 


Receipts from governments which are covered else- 
where in the balance of payments include sales of defence 
equipment and materials (A1), travel of government offi- 
cials (A4), interest (A15), military and civilian pensions 
paid to residents of Canada by foreign governments 
commencing in 1952 (A33), and, of course, capital 
transactions. 


Among payments are the costs of Canadian diplo- 
matic and commercial representation abroad and other 
Canadian government activities abroad, including main- 
tenance and support of defence forces outside Canada, 
international postal payments, contributions towards 
NATO budgets, and assessments for Canada’s member- 
ships in international organizations such as the United 
Nations, WHO, FAO, UNESCO, the OECD, etc. 


Payments by government which are covered else- 
where include purchases of defence equipment and 
materials (B1), travel of government officials (B4), in- 
terest on government bonds (B15), military and civilian 
pensions (B33), and official contributions (B37), as well, 
of course, as various capital transactions. 


Miscellaneous income — Miscellaneous income in- 
cludes all those receipts and payments of earnings on in- 
vestment which are not included in the series for receipts 
of interest and dividends (A15) or for payments of in- 
terest and dividends (B15). It has already been noted in 
the description for these series that the somewhat curious 
distribution of investment income between two series 
represents for the most part the influence of institutional 
and statistical factors rather than of concept. 


Included among receipts are the following: 


— Net revenues (by area) from transactions of Canadian 
chartered banks with non-residents (including their 
foreign branches, agencies and subsidiaries). 


— Interest on private non-bank holdings of foreign ex- 
change and other short-term claims abroad. 


— Interest on export credits either financed or guar- 
anteed directly or indirectly by the Government of 
Canada. 


— Net revenues of Canadian insurance companies from 
insurance operations abroad. 


Included among payments are those representing: 


— Net expenses (by area) paid to non-residents by 
head offices and Canadian branches of Canadian 
chartered banks. 


— Interest paid on such long-term debt as intercompany 
and bank loans, mortgages, etc., and on short-term 
debt such as intercompany and bank loans, money 
market instruments, etc. 


— Income remitted to non-residents on assets (including 
real estate) in management, safe custody and agency 
accounts, including estates and trusts. 


— Net revenues of foreign insurance companies from 
operations in Canada. 


The estimates in respect of transactions with non- 
residents by the head offices and branches in Canada of 
Canadian chartered banks are constructed by estimating 
the earnings on the funds made available to non-residents, 


Receipts of miscellaneous income 


Net revenues from transactions of the Cana- 
dian chartered banks 


Interest on other short-term claims abroad 


Interest on export credits 


Net revenues of Canadian insurance opera- 
tions 


Sire 


and the interest and other expenses paid to them, as de- 
scribed in the later section on sources and methods. A 
substantial volume of management and investment ser- 
vices is typically supplied by head offices, but for a vari- 
ety of reasons these services may not be fully articulated 
within the accounting systems. Accordingly the revenue 
and expense series have a rather special meaning and, 
although appropriate for use in the balance of payments, 
their net balance per se has relatively little significance 
for the banks. When, as has been the case for many years, 
residents of Canada are large holders of foreign currency 
deposits with banks in Canada, and these funds are em- 
ployed in part or in whole abroad by the banks, it will 
be clear that the revenues from non-residents which ap- 
pear in the balance of payments have a significant domes- 
tic offset in the interest costs paid by the banks to resi- 
dents. Moreover, insofar as the estimates make no ex- 
plicit allowance for the services provided by head offices 
in connection with the employment of funds abroad, a 
part of the revenue may be considered to represent pay- 
ment for services rather than interest income. 


Most of the other forms of miscellaneous income 
which have been listed above require no explanation. An 
exception exists in respect of the revenues of insurance 
companies which, as in the case of the banking opera- 
tions, contain elements of services. 


It should be noted that the series for miscellaneous 
income cannot be directly related to the elements of 
Canada’s international investment position. However, 
the following table indicates for each item of miscel- 
laneous income the category of assets or liabilities in 
Canada’s international investment position in which the 
underlying claims are recorded. 


Related assets in Canada’s 
international investment position 


Other Canadian short-term holdings of foreign 


exchange 


Other Canadian short-term holdings of foreign 


exchange 


Short-term receivables, n.i.e. 


Miscellaneous investment 


Not applicable — There is no allowance in the 


investment position for the investments abroad 
of Canadian insurance companies as these are 
largely financed by the equity of foreign poli- 
cyholders and the applicable reserves. 
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Payments of miscellaneous income 


Net expenses of Canadian. chartered banks 


Interest 


Income on assets under administration 


Net revenues of foreign insurance operations 


Related liabilities in Canada’s 
international investment position 


Other Canadian short-term holdings of foreign 
exchange (net asset item) 


Direct investment 

Other portfolio investment 

Miscellaneous investment 

Non-resident holdings of Canadian dollars 

Short-term payables, n.i.e. — Finance company 
obligations 

Short-term payables, n.i.e. — Other 


Miscellaneous investment 


Direct investment 


Business services and other transactions — The 
range of items covered in these groups of transactions is 
extensive but may be classified broadly as business, 
professional and personal services provided by or to 
Canadian residents. Included are: 


— Business service receipts and payments of Canadian 
companies 


Management and administrative services 

Consulting and other professional services 

Insurance premiums and other insurance transactions 
Scientific research and product development 
Commissions 

Advertising and sales promotion 


Royalties, patents, copyrights, trademarks 
Equipment rentals 

Franchises and other similar rights 

Film rental payments 

Special tooling and other automotive payments 


Other services (including retroactive price adjust- 
ments, particularly on automobiles, which are 
treated as services). 


Receipts and payments of Canadian railways and 
airlines abroad, and of foreign railways27 and air- 
lines in Canada, covering such items as use of rail- 
roads and rentals of freight cars, wages and salaries, 
operation and maintenance of buildings and offices, 
purchases of fuel and oil, aircraft services, fees and 
taxes, advertising, agency expenditures, and commu- 
nications. (Inclusion in this account of local expen- 
ditures of international air carriers is not consistent 
with the inclusion of corresponding expenditures of 


27 Mainly for equipment rental as most other receipts in- 
cluding intransit revenues are covered in the estimate of intransit 
revenues in series A21. 


ocean and lake carriers in freight and shipping series 
((A21 and B21)). Expenditures of this sort first 
became prominent during the war years when 
they were centred largely in operations in New- 
foundland and Labrador in connection with the 
North Atlantic staging route. The special intransit 
character of this traffic, and the fact that data could 
not be readily isolated from other military receipts, 
made appropriate their allocation to other services 
where they have since been retained, for reasons of 
comparability.) 


— Other service transactions 


Commissions paid to agents 


Net earnings in the United States of Canadian resi- 
dent commuters 


Other insurance transactions 


Miscellaneous services, including transactions relating 
to trade union operations, telecommunications, 
transportation of migrants, gross earnings of migrant 
labour, cost-sharing arrangements in respect of 
power developments on the St. Lawrence River, 
lotteries,28 expenditures on conservation within 
Canada by Ducks Unlimited from funds raised in 
the United States and miscellaneous engineering and 
other professional services rendered by individual 
consultants and small firms; a further provision is 
made rather arbitrarily to cover personal and other 
transactions related to the entertainment and sports 
industries, subscriptions to newspapers and perio- 
dicals, payments for newspaper features and articles, 
membership fees of professional societies, education 
by correspondence and in foreign schools, and pay- 
ments to foreign correspondents. 


28 The logic of including lottery receipts and payments 


with services, contrary to international practice, is not clear but 
may perhaps reflect a perception that the net charge to Canada 
is a cost of intermediation. 
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Some of the largest components, particularly on 
the payments side, are transactions between branches, 
subsidiaries and other direct investment affiliates and 
their foreign head offices. In the early stages of invest- 
ment, significant elements of the outlays represent fees 
for design, engineering, consulting and other services for 
industrial techniques and processes, and in some cases, 
rental of special equipment and machinery. Subsequently 
in the operational phase, there are appreciable fees for 
royalties and management and apportionments of head 
office expenses such as management and administration, 
advertising and research. There exists, however, a con- 
siderable diversity in accounting practices. A significant 
number of subsidiary companies in Canada are not 
specifically charged for the services supplied to them by 
their foreign parent companies.29 The series for invest- 
ment income and for business services are influenced by 
the extent to which these practices may change. 


There is also a wide variety of receipts and pay- 
ments between persons and between unaffiliated enter- 
prises for commercial, financial and professional services. 
Included are items such as licensing fees for manufac- 
turing patents, processes and trademarks, franchises, 
authors’ and composers’ royalties, copyrights, royalties 
for master recordings, syndicated features and cartoons, 
commissions, and fees for legal, accounting, management, 
consulting and other professional services. When appro- 
priate other special transactions are also included, for 
example, settlements on contract cancellation. 


For a more extended description see John W. 
Popkin: Non-merchandise Transactions between Canada 
and the United States, 3° 


Sources and Methods 


Government transactions, not included elsewhere — 
Estimates of receipts from the transactions of foreign 
governments in Canada are based upon a variety of 
sources. Data covering expenditures in Canada of the 
United States Government are provided on a quarterly 
basis by the United States statistical authorities. Infor- 
mation about the expenditures of other countries is frag- 
mentary and on the whole not well founded, although 
during the period of exchange control data became avail- 
able from records of exchange transactions, and on one 
occasion subsequently a number of foreign governments 
furnished estimates of their representational costs in 
Canada on a voluntary basis to improve the measures. 


29 Typically, Canadian subsidiaries are not charged for 
management and administrative services. In the special survey 
carried out for 1969 almost three quarters of the reporting units 
which were United States controlled showed no payments for 
them and only about 5% paid more than $100,000. The Cana- 
dian Balance of International Payments, 1965-70, p. 24, Cata- 
logue 67-201. 

30 Canadian - American Committee, June 1963. 


Among other small elements of the receipts total are 
expenditures within Canada under training programs 
provided as a part of Canada’s development aid, and 
receipts from the disposition of Canadian government- 
owned assets abroad. These are obtained from adminis- 
trative sources. Tax receipts of Canada generated from 
operations outside Canada of Canadian corporations 
(which are described at greater length in Part VII in the 
note on residency, non-resident Canadian companies and 
other special situations) are derived from a selection of 
the returns described in Part V for the specific companies 
involved. Data from provincial governments non-resident 
land transfer tax is obtained from the provinces. 


On the payments side the larger items are obtained 
from administrative records. The Department of Supply 
and Services provides a special analysis monthly of 
defence expenditures abroad, together with a record of 
all foreign cheque issues in amounts of $100,000 or more. 
Payments for contributions to and assessments of in- 
ternational organizations are obtained monthly from the 
Department of External Affairs. Figures for international 
postal settlements are supplied annually by the Post 
Office Department. Figures for receipts and payments 
associated with the headquarters of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization are obtained annually from 
that organization. For other government expenditures, 
data are extracted from annual reports on the Public 
Accounts of the federal and provincial governments, 
supplemented where necessary by correspondence. 


Quarterly series are constructed using the informa- 
tion supplied on a quarterly or monthly basis, together 
with allocations or projections of those items available 
only from annual sources. 


Miscellaneous income — The miscellaneous income 
series are derived from many sources, some of a primary 
and some of a secondary nature. While the series are 
made up from the separate estimation of a number of 
components, the component detail is not currently 
considered to be of such a quality as to stand as series in 
themselves, and for this reason is not made available. 


Estimates of banking revenues and expenses are 
based on approximate average levels of holdings of 
particular assets and liabilities (constructed by averaging 
holdings at the beginning and end of each month). Data 
are available from the Inspector General of Banks 
covering the net revenues at foreign branches. A selection 
of interest rates is applied to the estimated remainder of 
other claims. Those rates used are necessarily judgemental 
insofar as their construction from the global reports 
made available to the Inspector General of Banks involves 
assumptions with respect to their application to the 
range of geographic components covered. Rates published 
by the Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of New York3! 
are also used as indicators in the selection. 


31 World Financial Markets, Monthly. 
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Interest rates on private non-bank holdings of 
foreign exchange are calculated by applying the Morgan 
Guaranty source rates to the averages of opening and 
closing balances of deposits held directly abroad and of 
estimated short-term loans to residents by foreign 
banking institutions. When there are significant holdings 
by Canadian residents of foreign treasury bills a direct 
estimate of the income receipts is made. Interest on 
government-financed export credits is available from 
administrative records and an estimate is made for the 
component which is privately financed. Income remitted 
to Canada on foreign assets held by Canadian trust and 
loan companies in management, safe custody and agency 
accounts, estates and trusts and holding companies is 
recorded in line [V(a) of the BP-29, Report by trust and 
mortgage loan companies in Canada on transactions with 
non-residents,32 


Estimates in respect of insurance company transfers 
present considerable difficulty but are a derivative of the 
annual returns made by insurance companies on BP-27, 
Movement of funds between Canadian insurance com- 
panies and their branches, agencies, bank accounts, and 
other companies or persons outside Canada, and Schedule 
BP-28, Movement of funds between British and foreign 
insurance companies doing business in Canada and head 
or other offices, companies or persons outside Canada. 
A description of the rather involved processes by which 
estimates for miscellaneous income are constructed will 
be found in the appropriate section of Part V. The annual 
estimates are spread evenly over the four quarters. 


Interest payments on intercompany and bank loans, 
both short and long term, are derived largely from line 
IV(b)(3) of the BP-21, Report of transactions between 
Canada and other countries, or line II(b)(1)-of BP-22, 
Report on investment in Canada of non-Canadian cor- 
porations, supplemented by an allowance based largely 
on the BP-51, Geographical distribution of ownership of 
capital, or the BP-S2, Geographical distribution of capital 
of Canadian companies, in respect of those enterprises 
which are not called upon to report on the BP-21 or 
BP-22. (The identification on line IV(b)(2) of BP-21 of 
interest paid on bonds and debentures is to ensure that 
such interest, which is estimated independently as de- 
scribed under series B15, is not double counted, and 
to facilitate examination of possible inconsistencies of 
classification.) 


Interest payments on mortgages held by non-resi- 
dents on Canadian real estate are imputed from the 
estimates of holdings which are an element in miscella- 
neous investments as described in Part IV. Estimates of 
interest on short-term commercial and finance paper and 
similar liabilities are made by applying rates for 90-day 
finance company paper to quarter-end holdings. Estimates 
of rent are derived from lines IV(b)(4) and II(b)(2) re- 
spectively of the BP-21 and BP-22. 


32 All the schedules referred to in this section are re- 
produced in Part V. 


Income remitted to non-residents on assets under 
administration in management, safe custody and agency 
accounts (including estates and trusts), is derived in part 
from line III(a) of the BP-29, Report by trust and 
mortgage loan companies in Canada on transactions with 
non-residents. The reported figure is grossed up to allow 
for fiduciary fees which may have been deducted in 
Canada, a corresponding amount being added to business 
service receipts. Further estimates of income payments 
are made in respect of the estimated holdings through 
other intermediaries in Canada of Canadian bonds and 
stocks as included in the total estimate of these holdings 
within miscellaneous investments in Canada described in 
Part IV. 


Quarterly series are constructed using the informa- 
tion available on a quarterly or monthly basis, together 
with allocations or projections of those items available 
only from annual sources. 


Business services and other transactions — Business 
service receipts and payments of Canadian companies, 
the principal types of which have been listed in the 
Descriptions section above, are with one exception 
derived largely from lines IV(a)(3) and IV(b)(5S) of 
BP-21, Report of transactions between Canada and other 
countries, lines II(a)(1) and (b)(3) of BP-22, Report 
on investment in Canada of non-Canadian corporations, 
and line IV(b) of BP-29, Report by trust and mortgage 
loan companies on transactions with non-residents. 
From time to time special supplements are used with 
these annual surveys in order to elicit component detail; 
the supplement used in respect of 1973 is reproduced in 
Part V. The information on payments to non-residents 
which is required annually from many companies under 
the Corporations and Labour Unions Returns Act is 
examined and where appropriate the coverage or defini- 
tions of balance of payments surveys is extended or 
additional allowances are made in the general provisions 
for receipts and payments which are not the subject of 
regular surveys. An analysis of the information collected 
under the Corporations and Labour Unions Returns Act 
and the figures used in estimates of the balance of 
payments will be found in Appendix 8. A further small 
amount is included in business service receipts in respect 
of the fees charged to non-residents for the services 
provided by Canadian trust companies, as described 
under sources and methods of the estimates of miscella- 
neous income. 


Business service receipts and payments of Canadian 
railways and airlines abroad, and of foreign railways and 
airlines in Canada, are obtained by correspondence or 
from line 1 of BP-58, Report of non-Canadian airlines 
operating in Canada. 


International receipts and payments related to 
broadcasting operations are obtained from an annual 
survey carried out by the Transportation and Communi- 
cations Division of Statistics Canada. 


There remain a large number of other service 
transactions which are not for the most part a product 
of regular survey operations. Among these many transac- 
tions are commissions paid to agents. The estimates are 
based upon the application to aggregate trade series of 
fixed factors determined on the basis of discussions with 
trade sources. Lower factors are applied to trade with 
the United States than with other countries in considera- 
tion of the larger volumes of transactions which occur 
between affiliates and are presumed not to involve 
agents. The factors used at the time of writing were 
established in 1971. Subsequent investigations have not 
indicated any need to change these factors. On trade 
with the United States the factors are 0.3% on exports, 
which constitutes a payment for Canada, and 0.5% on 
imports, a receipt for Canada. On trade with other 
countries the factors are 0.5% on exports and 1% on 
imports. 


Numbers of Canadian resident commuters em- 
ployed in the United States, which are one of the bases for 
a calculation of their estimated net earnings, are estimated 
with the assistance of officials of the Department of 
Manpower and Immigration and United States sources. 
To the number of those employed in the automotive 
industry there is applied the published average weekly 
earnings of employees of that industry in the United 
States less an allowance of 20% to give an approximation 
of “take home pay”. In the case of employees in other 
industries the average earnings are assumed to be 80% of 
those of automotive workers, recognizing the relatively 
higher wages in the latter industry. Some of the net 
earnings are, of course, used in the United States for 
lunches, transportation, etc. These amounts appear as 
Canadian expenditures in the travel account. 


The “other” insurance which is included in business 
service and other transactions covers premium and claim 
transactions. Data are derived largely from the BP-27, 
Movement of funds between Canadian insurance com- 
panies and their branches, agencies, bank accounts, and 
other companies or persons outside Canada, and BP-28, 
Movement of funds between British and foreign insurance 
companies doing business in Canada and head or other 
offices, companies or persons outside Canada. Further 
details will be found in Part V. 


The estimates for other miscellaneous services 
cover, as has been noted in the description above, a wide 
range of transactions and make use of a correspondingly 
wide range of sources and indicators. Transactions related 
to trade union operations are derived from the informa- 
tion filed under Part II of the Corporations and Labour 
Unions Returns Act as published in the Annual Reports, 
Catalogue 71 -202. The basic legislation does not capture 
all the relevant international transactions and estimates 
are made for those which are not required to be reported. 


Receipts and payments for telecommunications 
are obtained from Teleglobe Canada (formerly Canadian 
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Overseas Telecommunications Corporation). Transporta- 
tion costs of migrants are estimated on the basis of their 
indicated numbers. Cost-sharing receipts and payments 
in respect of power developments on the St. Lawrence 
are obtained from Ontario Hydro. Estimates of inter- 
national transactions in connection with lotteries are 
made on the basis of announced winnings of residents of 
Canada from major international lotteries; amounts are 
shown gross. The remaining miscellaneous, engineering 
and other professional services rendered by individual 
consultants and small firms are based upon an occasional 
survey. Finally, the provision for personal and other 
transactions related to the entertainment and sports 
industries, subscriptions to newspapers and periodicals, 
payment for newspaper features and articles, membership 
fees of professional societies, education by correspon- 
dence and in foreign schools, and payments to foreign 
correspondents is based on fragmentary information, 
some of it going back to benchmarks established during 
the period of exchange control. Other parts have been 
up-dated from time to time through specific projects 
such as analysis of information produced by the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. 


The quarterly pattern of business services and 
other transactions is not precise. 


The business service receipts and payments of 
Canadian companies are, with a few exceptions, distri- 
buted proportionately to quarterly profits before taxes as 
used in the National Income and Expenditure Accounts 
of the United States and Canada, respectively. The 
exceptions are retroactive price adjustments which are 
available on a quarterly basis, and the receipts and 
payments of railways and airlines which are spread evenly 
over the year. 


Turning to other service transactions, the allocation 
of agents’ commissions is determined by the quarterly 
values of exports and imports, while the net earnings in 
the United States on Canadian resident commuters are 
distributed proportionately to factory sales of automo- 
biles in the United States (reported by United States 
sources), and the other items are for the most part 
spread evenly over the year. 


Evaluation 


It will be apparent that the quality of the measures 
of individual components of this mixed bag of transac- 
tions varies immensely. The quality of the series has also 
varied over time. During the period of exchange control 
discrete transactions are believed to have been well 
covered, although the measurement of the transactions 
associated with trade and embraced within trade set- 
tlements — commissions, transportation and insurance — 
presented the same problems which existed prior and 
subsequent to the period of control. When exchange 
control was terminated the methodology in respect of 
discrete services reverted to that in effect previously, 


with, however, the added insight acquired during the 
period of control. Later the extension of investment in 
such forms as holdings of foreign currencies, real estate, 
etc., and the widening spread geographically of transac- 
tions with Canada gave increased importance to the 
difficult measurement of miscellaneous income. Consid- 
erable systematic work has been done on the estimates 
in the late 1960’s and early 1970’s, but while parts are 
well validated others remain to a considerable extent 
judgemental. 


Government transactions, not included elsewhere — 
The measures of Canadian payments abroad, based for 
the most part on government accounting records, are 
reasonably complete and accurate. This is also true of 
United States Government expenditures in Canada. 
Receipts from the activities of other foreign governments 
are not so well founded and may be subject to relatively 
large errors for some areas. 


Miscellaneous income — Estimates of revenues and 
expenditures of the Canadian chartered banks are based 
upon a variety of assumptions as to the structure of 
yields on particular types and loci of claims which render 
them subject to the possibility of considerable error. 
Estimates of the income on private non-bank holdings 
of foreign exchange and other short-term claims abroad 
are also subject to the possibility of considerable error, 
arising mainly from possible weakness in the levels of 
holdings which are dependent on geographical classifi- 
cations established by foreign banks. The same weakness 
may apply to estimation of Canadian payments of 
interest on bank loans. The net receipts of interest on 
export credits are for the most part well founded in 
accounting records. The revenues of insurance companies 
are based upon a series of assumptions underlying the 
process described in considerable detail in Part V (BP-27 
and BP-28) and must be regarded as approximations 
only. Interest payments on intercompany debt and on 
money market instruments are believed to be relatively 
complete. Estimates of the income on assets under 
administration in Canada are of variable quality; while 
the elements reported by Canadian trust companies 
should be accurate, those in respect of other fiduciary 
agents are less well founded. The existence of the 
miscellaneous income series itself reflects the fact that 
the elements are for the most part less precisely mea- 
surable than those covered in series for interest and 
dividends. 


Business services and other transactions — Esti- 
mates of business services and other transactions may be 
treated for purposes of comment on their quality in the 
two broad groups shown in the description section. 
Business service receipts and payments of Canadian 
companies are based largely upon direct surveys. In the 
case of payments, there is some corroborating informa- 
tion from the returns under the Corporations and Labour 
Unions Returns Act as described in Appendix 8. Work 
on the reconciliation of measures of the current account 
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between Canada and the United States, which is described 
in Part VI, did not suggest significant faults in the measures 
of those services, as most of the adjustments in respect of 
services required for the reconciliation were occasioned by 
classification differences or occurred in the other accounts. 


The second group of service transactions is much 
less well founded as indicated in the description of sources 
and methods above, although the elements are generally 
consistent with such other evidence or indicators as are 
available. 


Linkages and Relationships 


CANSIM Databank Series — These are listed in Ap- 
pendix 1. 


IMF Balance of Payments Manual, Third Edition 
(1961) — Table A (Global Balance of Payments Summary) 
and Table B (Regional Balance of Payments Summary), 
Part 1 (Goods and Services, and Transfer Payments), 
Items 7 Government, not included elsewhere, and 8 Other 
services. 


IMF/OECD Common Reporting System (Appendix 
6) — Global Balance of Payments Summary and Regional 
Balance of Payments Summary: Part A (Goods and Ser- 
vices), Items 7 Government, not included elsewhere, and 8 
Other services. 


National Income and Expenditure Accounts (Cata- 
logues 13-001 and 13 - 201) — Components of Exports of 
goods and services and of Imports of goods and services in 
Table 2, Gross National Expenditure, and subsidiary tables. 


Minor revisions to data for inheritances and mi- 
grants’ funds for 1937 through 1945, and pension receipts 
from 1952 through 1960, have not yet been incorporated 
as transfers in the national accounts and are included with 
services (see Appendix 3). 


Financial Flow Accounts (Catalogue 13-002) — 
Not relevant. 


Series Availability 


Annually from 1926 and quarterly from 1946, but 
pension receipts are included from 1926 through 1951. 


Supplementary Data 


Some detail of other service receipts and payments 
annually for the years 1926 through 1937, with data for 
the United States, the United Kingdom and other coun- 
tries, will be found in lines 6 through 13 for the current 
account in Tables 40 through 51 of The Canadian Balance 
of International Payments, A Study of Methods and Re- 
sults, Catalogue 67-D-52. Details at a global level only 


are available for 1938 and for 1946 in Statements 35 
and 36 of The Canadian Balance of International Pay- 
ments, 1926-1948, Catalogue 67-501. All these data 
include some components which have since been re-allo- 
cated to transfers either as inheritances and migrants’ 
funds or as personal and institutional remittances. In 
certain years there have been minor revisions at aggrega- 
tive levels which are not reflected in the detail. 


The basic subclassifications of other service 
receipts and payments currently in use extend back to 
1946. Table 5.20 in The Canadian Balance of Interna- 
tional Payments, A Compendium of Statistics from 1946 
to 1965, Catalogue 67-505 includes annual data for the 
United States, the United Kingdom and other countries 
in the following form. 


Receipts Payments 


Government transactions Official contributions 


Government transac- 
tions, n.o.p. 


Personal and institutional 
remittances 


Personal and _institu- 
tional remittances 


Miscellaneous income 


Business services and other 
transactions Miscellaneous income 
Business services and 

other transactions. 


These totals will, it should be noted, include some 
items properly classifiable to transfers. Official contribu- 
tions now appear in series B37. Receipts of government 
pensions beginning with 1952, payments of pensions, 
and all personal and institutional remittances back to 
1926, are currently published in series A33 and B33 as 
appropriate. The detail of series A23 may be derived by 
making the appropriate adjustments based upon series 
B37, A33 and B33 as reflected historically in Table 32 
of The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 
1972, Catalogue 67 - 201. It may be noted that the series 
also include for 1946 and 1947 military transactions 
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arising mainly out of the War of 1939-45 sometimes 
shown separately as series A22 and B22, which are foot- 
noted in Table 5.20 of the “Compendium”’. 


Detail for the current coverage of series A23 and 
B23 for the United States, the United Kingdom and other 
countries will be found for 1965 in Table 14 of the an- 
nual report for 1965-70 (Catalogue 67 - 201), for 1966, 
for 1967 and 1968, and for 1969 through 1974P in Table 
13 of the reports (Catalogue 67-201) for 1971, 1972, 
and 1973 and 1974 respectively. 


The corresponding detail at a global level has been 
published since 1972 on a quarterly basis beginning with 
the year 1970, Catalogue 67 -001, Table 7. 


Special surveys of business service receipts and 
payments were carried out for the years 1969 and 1973. 
Extended detail was published respectively in The Cana- 
dian Balance of International Payments, 1965-70 and 
1973 and 1974, Catalogue 67 - 201. 


Related Data 


The annual returns under the Corporations and 
Labour Unions Returns Act (CALURA) include some 30 
categories of payments in the field of income and ser- 
vices made to non-residents by reporting corporations. 
These data are published in the Annual Reports, Part I — 
Corporations, Catalogue 61-210. A description of their 
relationship to balance of payments estimates is included 
in Appendix 8. 


Relationship to Conceptual Framework of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and Returns to the IMF 


The series correspond broadly in total to those for 
the categories of government, not included elsewhere, 
and of other services used by the International Monetary 
Fund.33 They do not however, conform precisely to the 
concepts and definitions; the principal differences are set 
out below. 


ee IMF Balance of Payments Manual, Third Edition 


Receipts Treatment in Treatment conceptually 
Canadian data under IMF 
Insurance element of freight and Other services (A23) Freight and insurance on interna- 
shipping tional shipments! 
Expenditures in Canada of foreign Other services (A23) Other transportation! 
airlines 
Pensions (ending in 1951) Other services (A23) Central government transfers! 
Lotteries Other services (A23) Private transfers! 
Miscellaneous income receipts Other services (A23) Investment income? 
Personal expenditures of foreign mi- Travel (A4) Other services! 


grant workers and commuters 


See footnote(s) on following page. 
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Payments Treatment in Treatment conceptually 
Canadian data under IMF 
Insurance element of freight and Other services (B23) Freight and insurance on interna- 
shipping tional shipments! 
Expenditures abroad of Canadian Other services (B23) Other transportation! 
airlines 
Miscellaneous income payments Other services (B23) Investment income2 
Lotteries Other services (B23) Private transfers! 
Personal expenditures of Canadian Travel (B4) Other services! 


migrant workers and commuters 
Withholding tax payments 


1 Not so reflected in Canada’s returns to IMF. 
2 Miscellaneous income includes some services (see text). 


Service payments (B27) 


Payments should be gross3 


; : Withholding tax entries are based on timing of government receipts and no distribution of origin is available. IMF allocates them 
in published statements for Canada to income payments on direct investment. 


Withholding Tax Payments 


Code — B27 Service payments: withholding tax. 


Note — This series is covered with code A38. 


Inheritances and Migrants’ Funds 


Codes — A30 Inheritances and immigrants’ funds receipts 


B30 Inheritances and emigrants’ funds payments 
Concept 


These series and the three sets which follow all 
cover transfers, the counterparts of international transac- 
tions which lack a quid pro quo. Inheritances and mi- 
grants’ transfers are grouped in a single category because, 
unlike the other transfers, they represent for the most 
part the transfer of accumulations of capital. Within the 
framework of national accounting they are frequently 
for this reason described as capital transfers. They must, 
however, be clearly distinguished from the capital move- 
ments which appear in the balance of payments, and 
where indeed their counterpart entries will frequently be 
found. If entries representing transfers, whether of a 
current or a capital nature, were recorded in the capital 
rather than the current account, the capital account 
would not on balance reflect any net acquisition or 
disposition of international claims associated with the 
transfer. 


Series A30 and B30 cover migrants’ transfers and 
transfers arising from inheritances by Canadian residents 
from non-residents and payments to non-residents of in- 
heritances from Canadians. Canadian nationals who have 
been resident abroad are included in the series for immi- 
grants’ transfers upon resuming Canadian residency. 


Description 


Measurements of both inheritances and migrants’ 
transfers, as used in the Canadian balance of international 
payments, are not fully in accord with the international 
conceptual framework, which calls for the inclusion of 
both real and financial capital which may be effectively 
transferred. As will be noted below, the measures used in 
practice are more restricted. 


In the case of migrants’ transfers an attempt is 
made to measure the funds of migrants transferred at the 
time of migration and those intended to be transferred 
at alater date. Thus, in the case of immigrants to Canada, 
the measure sought is the total of cash and similar claims 
brought with them at the time of migration, and the 
amounts which they intend to transfer at a later date. 
This rather simple measure may not fit tidily into the 
statistical frame. Notes and specie will likely appear in 
due course in the financial settlements ultimately re- 
flected in banking transactions, as will the similar trans- 
fers which may be made later. The contra entry under 
transfers is accordingly necessary to explain the change. 
Personal and household effects which are imported will 
have been classified as non-trade transactions, as described 
under series Al and Bl, and since they are excluded 
from balance of payments estimates, no entry in respect 
of them is required under transfers. In principle there is 
no reason why such movements of physical goods should 


not be articulated in the accounts but the valuations 
which attach to them are at best judgemental and the 
commercial significance attributed to trade series would 
be impaired by their inclusion. 


More difficult problems arise in the case of assets 
which immigrants may intend to retain outside Canada. 
These clearly become a part of Canada’s external assets, 
but they may or may not be so measured. To the extent 
they take a form which is measured from abroad (e.g., 
holdings of United States portfolio securities determined 
on the basis of the benchmarks described in Part IV, or 
holdings of deposits in countries from which data on 
liabilities to Canadians are obtained), and are recognized 
there by a change of address, they will be captured sta- 
tistically. In the example of securities they will be re- 
flected only as a change in the investment position, 
while in the case of deposits they will appear both in the 
balance of payments as a capital movement and in the 
investment position as a change in claims on non-resi- 
dents. But there will be many cases which will not be 
captured at all at the time of migration, e.g., holdings of 
unregistered securities or of real estate. And the subse- 
quent disposition of any assets retained abroad with re- 
patriation of the proceeds to Canada will appear as a 
capital inflow and be reflected as a reduction in external 
assets only if this occurs through a channel covered by 
the Canadian reporting frame, e.g., a Canadian broker, 
but not otherwise. Somewhat parallel problems arise 
where immigrants may have acquired Canadian assets of 
significance prior to immigration. 


The handling of inheritances is much the same as 
for migrants’ transfers and the same problems with res- 
pect to the retention of assets apply. 


Sources and Methods 


Estimates of migrants’ transfers into Canada are 
produced under arrangements with the Canada Depart- 
ment of Manpower and Immigration. The numbers of 
legal immigrants and their countries of last permanent 
residence are, of course, directly available from adminis- 
trative records. Among the information obtained by of- 
ficials of the Department of Manpower and Immigration 
from arriving immigrants are the amount of money to be 
transferred to Canada, and the money in possession. 
From these, the total of funds transferred or to be trans- 
ferred to Canada is estimated. (An allowance for the 
deferral of transfers is included in series D50.) 


Estimates of transfers by returning Canadians are 
derived by applying arbitrary per capita average values to 
numbers indicated by trade data in respect of imports of 
their personal effects. 


Estimates of emigrants’ transfers are constructed 
in the case of migration to the United States and the 
United Kingdom from numbers supplied by the author- 
ities in those countries. To these numbers are applied 
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estimates of per capita transfers based upon data revealed 
during the period of exchange control adjusted subse- 
quently for the general growth of personal assets. A 
rough estimate of emigration to other countries is 
produced periodically by analysis of Canadian census 
results, and a per capita figure for transfers is also applied 
to it. This figure is much smaller than in the case of 
emigration to the United States and the United Kingdom. 


Estimates of inheritances are also benchmarked 
largely from data going back to the period of exchange 
control. Again, the series are modified to make allowance 
for the general growth of personal assets as well as for 
the effects of migration. Other data which may contribute 
to the final estimate include the remittances from 
Canada representing withdrawals of capital from estates 
and trusts reported on line III(b) of BP-29, Report by 
trust and mortgage loan companies in Canada on trans- 
actions with non-residents.34 Special enquiries may also 
be made of the executors or beneficiaries in the case of 
major international inheritances occasionally reported 
by press sources. 


Evaluation 


As the sources indicate, the estimation of both 
inheritances and migrants’ transfers presents considerable 
difficulty. Data in respect of inheritances and of emi- 
grants’ transfers are extremely limited, and data reported 
by immigrants may not always be accurate. 


Linkages and Relationships 


CANSIM Databank Series — These series are listed 
in Appendix 1. 


IMF Balance of Payments Manual, Third Edition 
(1961) — Table A (Global Balance of Payments Summary) 
and Table B (Regional Balance of Payments Summary), 
Part 1 (Goods and Services, and Transfer Payments), 
component of Item 9.2 Other private transfer payments. 


IMF/OECD Common Reporting System (Appendix 
6) — Global Balance of Payments Summary and Regional 
Balance of Payments Summary, Part B (Transfer 
Payments) Items 9.1 Migrants’ remittances and com- 
ponent of 9.2 Other private transfer payments. 


National Income and Expenditure Accounts (Ca- 
talogue 13-201)—Components of Capital finance 
account — non-residents (Table 26), and of Current 
transactions with non-residents — reconciliation with 
Canadian balance of international payments (Table 60). 


Minor revisions to data for inheritances and 
migrants’ funds for 1937 through 1945 have not been 
incorporated as transfers in the national accounts and 
are included with services (see Appendix 3). 


34 Reproduced in Part V. 


Serie a 


Financial Flow Accounts (Catalogue 13-002) — 
Net purchases of existing and intangible assets (category 
1800) of Rest of World (sector XIII). 


Series Availability 


Annually from 1926, quarterly from 1946. 


Personal and Institutional Remittances 


Codes — A33 Personal and _ institutional remittances 
receipts 


B33 Personal and _ institutional remittances 
payments 


Concept 


These series cover most private transfers other 
than inheritances and migrants’ funds, and government 
transfers other than official contributions. 


Description 


Among receipts included under personal and 
institutional remittances are pensions paid by the United 
States and United Kingdom Governments to Canadian 
residents (from 1952), pensions paid by international 
trade unions, indemnification and restitution payments 
by the Government of Germany, estate taxes received by 
Canada, personal remittances such as gifts and alimony, 
and institutional remittances for relief, charitable, reli- 
gious, educational or research purposes. 


Payments include pension payments made by 
governments in Canada to non-residents (old age security, 
Canada and Quebec pension plans, veterans’ pensions 
and federal government superannuation benefits), and 
the types of personal and institutional remittances abroad 
described above for receipts. 


These remittances will include not only such items 
as gifts recognizing anniversary occasions, but also 
remittances for the support of relatives. In the case of 
payments, they tend to be largest to some countries 
from which emigration to Canada has been significant 
and where the retention of close family ties has been 
customary. 


As in the case of inheritances and migrants’ funds, 
the series do not cover gifts in kind. Such private 
donations and gifts, as has been noted under series Al 
and B1, are classified in the trade statistics as “Special 
Transactions — Non-trade” and are excluded throughout 
the balance of payments. 


Sources and Methods 


The transactions covered in the series to which 
governments in Canada or abroad are a party are obtained 
mainly from administrative records. Personal remittances 
are based upon a benchmark established during the period 


of exchange control which has been projected on the 
basis of reviews of family expenditure surveys, related 
statistical counterpart data prepared in some European 
countries, and international post office money order 
settlements. 


Institutional remittances to Canada are estimated 
on the basis of press reports and the examination of 
annual reports of grant-receiving institutions and of 
foreign foundations. Institutional payments abroad are 
based largely upon surveys carried out for the Canadian 
International Development Agency35 and on other data 
supplied by major donor groups. 


Evaluation 


The elements of personal and institutional re- 
mittances represented by transactions to which govern- 
ments are a party and institutional transfers are believed 
to be relatively complete and accurate. Personal remit- 
tances which may occur through many channels, including 
the transmittal of cash through the mails, are at best of 
an indicative nature. 


No amounts have been included for lottery transac- 
tions, which are included with series A23 and B23. 


Linkages and Relationships 


CANSIM Databank Series — These series are listed 
in Appendix 1. 


IMF Balance of Payments Manual, Third Edition 
(1961) — Table A (Global Balance of Payments Sum- 
mary) and Table B (Regional Balance of Payments 
Summary), Part 1 (Goods and Services, and Transfer 
Payments), component of Items 9 Private transfer 
payments and 10 Central government. 


IMF/OECD Common Reporting System (Ap- 
pendix 6) — Global Balance of Payments Summary and 
Regional Balance of Payments Summary, Part B 
(Transfer Payments) component of Items 9.2 Other 
private transfer payments and, in respect of pension 
payments, 10 Central government. 


National Income and Expenditure Accounts (Cat- 
logues 13-001 and 13-201) —Components of Income 
and Outlay Account — Non-resident (Tables 24 and 25, 
annual) and of Sources of gross saving (Table 8, quarterly). 


35 Directory of Canadian Non-governmental Organizations 
Engaged in International Development Assistance. Canadian 
Council for International Co-operation, Ottawa. 


Pension receipts from 1952 through 1960 have not 
yet been incorporated as transfers in the national accounts 
and are included with services (see Appendix 3). 


Financial Flow Accounts (Catalogue 13-002) — 
Not relevant. 
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Series Availability 


Annually from 1926, quarterly from 1946, but 


pension receipts are excluded from 1926 through 1951 
(see series A23). 


Official Contributions 


Code — B37 Official contributions 


Concept 


This series reflects the provision by Canada to 
developing countries of technical and economic assistance, 
other than in the form of loans, through the Canadian 
International Development Agency, including assistance 
funded by the government provided through Canadian 
non-governmental organizations and the International 
Development Research Centre. 


Description 


Canada gives official assistance to more than 70 
countries. Parts are on a long-term programmed basis, 
parts on a project-by-project basis. Some are bilateral 
programs, while others represent participation in a 
variety of multilateral programs over the years. Projects 
have ranged from long-term economic development to 
the relief and resettlement of refugees and to the succor 
of victims of natural disaster and famine, often taking 
the form of contributions of Canadian agricultural 
produce. Transfers may be financial or may take the 
form of the provision from Canada of goods and services. 


While the institutional arrangements for Canada’s 
official contributions have varied over the years, the 
activities are now largely concentrated under the aegis 
of the Canadian International Development Agency. 
They currently include such programs as international 
development assistance, international food aid, grants 
to international organizations for multilateral assistance 
programs (such as the United Nations Development 
Program, World Food Program, United Nations Fund for 
Population Activities and United Nations Children’s 
Fund), contributions for overseas projects of Canadian 
non-governmental organizations, and contributions to 
Canadian firms for feasibility and related studies to 
establish or expand operations in developing countries. 
The International Development Assistance Program itself 
has many regional and activity subdivisions. 


International food aid programs include both 
bilateral and multilateral food grants including those to 
the United Nations Relief and Works Agency. 


Not included in the series for official contributions 
are the administrative costs of the Canadian International 
Development Agency. 


It will be clear from the description of the pro- 
grams that large parts of official contributions take the 
form of expenditures in Canada. Since the full measure 
of Canada’s direct aid abroad is recorded as a transfer 
payment to the rest of the world, the provision of goods 
or services by Canada as a part of this aid appears in 
receipts. Exports of goods as part of official aid are 
included in the series for merchandise exports (A1). 
Other receipts are included with the government trans- 
actions element of other services (A23). Among them 
are expenditures in Canada by foreign trainees (and 
associated payments to Canadian educational institu- 
tions), portions of the pay of Canadian experts serving 
abroad which are believed to be applied in Canada for 
payments of their taxes, insurance, pension contributions, 
etc., the grants to Canadian firms for feasibility studies, 
and expenditures excluding administration within 
Canada by the International Development Research 
Centre. 


In accordance with the conventions applied 
throughout the balance of payments, contributions 
through multilateral agencies are attributed regionally 
to the residual (“‘other’’) category. 


During the wartime period the Canadian gift in 
1942 of $1 billion to the United Kingdom was followed 
by large contributions under mutual aid, military relief 
and to the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, all treated as official contributions. (The 
provision of military relief led to some untidiness when, 
much later, settlements were negotiated with a number 
of recipient European countries. The amounts transferred 
to Canada were relatively small! and it was not considered 
appropriate either to transfer the original charges from 
official contributions to the capital account or to 
establish a receipts category of official contributions to 
cover the settlements. The amounts were included with 
miscellaneous government receipts in series A23.) Later 
Canada contributed to a number of multilateral plans 
under the aegis of the United Nations through its 
Special Fund, Expanded Program for Technical Assistance 
and Children’s Fund (United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund), as well as to bilateral 
programs such as those developed under the Colombo 
Plan or in response to disasters. 


The series reflect some contributions reflecting the 
cancellation of debt. In 1967 there was a remission by 
Canada of the principal and interest on loans extended 
to India for the purchase of Canadian wheat and flour. 
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Similar transactions occurred in 1973 and 1975 when a 
development loan and an export credit, respectively, 
originally to Pakistan were forgiven, and in 1976 when a 
development loan to Bangladesh was forgiven. These 
transactions were articulated by recording the forgiveness 
of principal as official contributions and showing simul- 
taneous repayments in series D45 or D49 as appropriate. 


Series for official contributions do not include 
Canada’s mutual aid to NATO countries, which has been 
described under series A2. 


Sources and Methods 


The series for official contributions is currently 
derived from details of expenditure provided monthly 
by the Canadian International Development Agency in 
respect of its various programs, supplemented with 
additional detail from the International Development 
Research Centre of their expenditures in the development 
field. 


Estimates of the amounts to be recorded as receipts 
are also based, insofar as is possible, on these sources, 
although the component representing the amounts spent 
in Canada for taxes, insurance and pension contributions 
by Canadian experts serving abroad is necessarily judge- 
mental. 


Evaluation 


See Sources and Methods above. 


Linkages and Relationships 


CANSIM Databank Series — These series are listed 
in Appendix 1. 


IMF Balance of Payments Manual, Third Edition 
(1961) — Table A (Global Balance of Payments Sum- 
mary) and Table B (Regional Balance of Payments Sum- 
mary), Part 1 (Goods and Services, and Transfer Pay- 
ments), component of Item 10.1 Central government 
intergovernmental transfer payments. 


IMF/OECD Common Reporting System (Appendix 
6) — Global Balance of Payments Summary and Regional 
Balance of Payments Summary, Part B (Transfer Pay- 
ments), component of Item 10 Central government 
which includes also pension payments. 


National Income and Expenditure Accounts (Ca- 
talogues 13 -001 and 13 - 201) — Components of Income 
and outlay account — non-resident (Table 24, annual) 
and of Sources of gross saving (Table 8, quarterly). 


Financial Flow Accounts (Catalogue 13-002) — 
Not relevant. 
Series Availability 


Annually from 1942, quarterly from 1946 (includ- 
ing wartime grants). 


Withholding Tax 


Codes — A38 Transfer receipts: withholding tax 
B27 Service payments: withholding tax 
Concept 


These series cover receipts by the government of 
Canada of taxes withheld on certain service payments 
and income distributions to non-residents. 


Specific payments on which withholding taxes are 
levied are estimated net of such. These series are a measure 
of such taxes, and appear as both receipts and payments 
in the current account. The payment series appears 
explicitly as a component of imports of services, and the 
receipts series appears explicitly among transfer receipts. 


Description 


In 1933 withholding taxes were introduced in 
Canada with respect to certain payments to non-residents. 
The types of income subject to the tax have varied over 
the years, and there have also been a variety of rates. 


Exemptions have been provided both for payments of 
certain types of income and for payments to certain 
classes of recipient. Tax treaties have led to a variety of 
differing arrangements with individual countries. 


In Canada, as in the United States, balance of 
payments series have historically been constructed net, 
or after deduction, of taxes withheld. This treatment is 
not in accord with the concepts recommended by the 
International Monetary Fund.36 Explicit series covering 
withholding taxes received by the Government of 
Canada on account of non-residents were introduced 
into both sides of the current account with the report 
for the first quarter of 1972, at which time series back 
to the introduction in Canada in 1933 of withholding 
taxes on payments to non-residents were provided to 
establish historical continuity. The entries appear on the 
receipt side among transfers, and on the payments side 
among imports of services. As a result of this treatment, 


36 IMF Balance of Payments Manual, Third Edition 
(1961), paragraph 250. 
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imports and exports of goods and services which appear 
in balance of payments statements can be used directly 
in the national income and expenditure accounts. 


It will be noted that symmetry is not achieved in 
respect of these transactions in either the balance of 
payments or the income and expenditure accounts, since 
withholding taxes on Canadian income abroad are not 
articulated within them. 


The series are obtained from an analysis of Gov- 
ernment revenues rather than by direct correlation to 
the payments to non-residents from which they have 
been deducted. This treatment avoids the problems 
arising from differences in timing between the payments 
to non-residents and the recording of tax revenues in the 
government’s accounts. The series are not distributed 
bilaterally, and accordingly no problem with respect to 
Canada- United States comparisons is engendered by 
the treatment. 


Sources and Methods 


The data are derived from the financial records of 
the Government of Canada. Monthly data as recorded in 
the government’s accounts are attributed to the previous 
month to take account of remittance and accounting 
lags. 


Evaluation 


The series should be complete and accurate insofar 
as Government receipts are concerned, but timing 
problems are involved. A relatively small part37 of 
withholding tax receipts is generated by payments made 
by Canadian corporations which are not regarded as 
residents of Canada for national accounting purposes 
(see the note on residency, non-resident Canadian 
companies and other special situations in Part VI); such 


37 There were some periods prior to the sixties when 
identifiable receipts of this type were, however, large. Identifiable 
receipts are included in series A23, other services, rather than 
A38. 


receipts are not conceptually taxes on Canadian factors 
of production. For both the foregoing reasons a precise 
correlation of withholding tax receipts and income and 
service payments is not possible. Allocations of specific 
components within the national income and expenditure 
accounts are based on less than fully satisfactory data. 


Linkages and Relationships 


CANSIM Databank Series — These series are listed 
in Appendix 1. 


IMF Balance of Payments Manual, Third Edition 
(1961) — Table A (Global Balance of Payments Sum- 
mary) and Table B (Regional Balance of Payments 
Summary), Part 1 (Goods and Services, and Transfer 
Payments), components of credit Item 10.2 Central 
government transfer payments, and of debit Item 6.3 
Investment income, other. 


IMF/OECD Reporting System (Appendix 6) — 
Global Balance of Payments Summary and Regional 
Balance of Payments Summary, component of credit 
Item 10 Transfer payments, central government and a 
special inserted debit item. 


National Income and Expenditure Accounts (Cat- 
alogues 13-001 and 13-201) — Components of Income 
and outlay account — non-resident: Outlay in Table 25 
for receipts entry, and of Imports of goods and services 
in Table 2, Gross National Expenditure, and subsidiary 
tables. 


Financial Flow Accounts (Catalogue 13-002) — 
Not relevant. 
Series Availability 


Annually from 1926 and quarterly from 1946 
(presentation introduced first quarter of 1972). 
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PART III 


THE CAPITAL ACCOUNT — OFFICIAL MONETARY RESERVES 


Series in the Standard Balance of Payments Presentation 
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Direct Investment 


Codes — D21 Foreign direct investment in Canada 


D25 Canadian direct investment abroad 


Concept 


These series cover flows of capital giving rise to 
changes in net capital invested by controlling groups of 
non-residents in direct investment enterprises in Canada, 
and of Canadian residents in direct investment enter- 
prises abroad. 


Direct investment is investment motivated by a 
desire to create or expand some type of permanent 
interest in a particular enterprise; it normally implies, 
if not the actual exercise of control, a degree of poten- 
tial control. Enterprises in which there is direct invest- 
ment are typically classified as “direct investment enter- 
prises’’. This classification is assigned when the propor- 
tion of voting stock held exceeds a particular level 
(under most conditions 50%). “Direct investment enter- 
prises’” need not be incorporated and therefore include 
branch operations of non-resident companies in Canada 
and branches of Canadian companies abroad. 


The transactions recorded here are restricted to 
those of a long-term character with principal owners 
only, rather than with all residents of the controlling 
country. Estimates used in the balance of payments 
series do not reflect accretions of undistributed earnings 
which are discussed in Part VII. 


Description 


The concept of direct investment adopted by the 
International Monetary Fund?! is 


“.,. investment made to create or expand some 
kind of permanent interest in an enterprise; it 
implies a degree of control over its management. 
In the case of portfolio investment, on the other 
hand, the investor has no intention of playing a 
major role in the direction of policies of the enter- 
prise; he is influenced by such considerations as 
marketability, income yield, possibilities for 
capital appreciation, tax advantages, exchange rate 
prospects, and safety of principal. Borderline cases 
exist between direct and portfolio investment, but 
a large part of all investment can in practice be 
distinguished as belonging to one or the other 
category.... 


‘Most direct investment is made to expand an 
enterprise beyond the national boundaries of its 
home country, either by establishing factories and 
sales organizations abroad or by producing or 
procuring goods abroad for import into the home 
country or export to third countries. It is charac- 


1 IMF Balance of Payments Manual, Third Edition (1961) 
paragraphs 367 -374. 


teristic of direct investment that the investor 
possesses managerial control over the enterprise 
in which the investment is made and that he also 
makes available to it his technical knowledge 
(know-how). For such reasons, some of the 
obstacles that usually stand in the way of inter- 
national flows of private capital are absent in the 
case of direct investment. 


“Direct investment is distinguished as a separate 
category because it constitutes a significant part of 
the international flow of capital and has a behav- 
iour that is rather different from that of other 
types of capital movements. Since it is intended to 
create or expand a permanent interest in a business, 
direct investment is usually made in accordance 
with programs that cannot readily be modified in 
the short run, although changes of interest rates in 
the capital market may influence the degree to 
which the investor invites the participation of local 
capital. Once direct investment flows have taken 
place, they are not likely to be reversed, except 
through depreciation of assets or the liquidation of 
the investment. Direct investment is therefore less 
likely to vary in the short run with interest and 
exchange rates than are most other types of capital 
movements, although surplus funds of direct 
investment companies may move in response to 
these factors. Moreover, short-term fluctuations in 
direct investment may arise from changes in 
inventories, from payments of taxes to the country 
in which the investment is made, or from the 
accumulation and distribution of profits. 


“From the point of view of the country of loca- 
tion, resident direct investment enterprises may be 
defined to include the following categories: 


(a) Branches of foreign enterprises, incorporated 
or unincorporated, i.e., including branches of 
foreign sole proprietorships and partnerships. 


(b) Other unincorporated enterprises operating 
separately in the compiling country but owned 
by non-residents or in which non-residents are 
controlling partners. 


(c) Incorporated enterprises (such as subsidiaries) 
operating in the compiling country, in whose 
policies non-residents exercise an important 
voice. In the absence of other information, the 
representation of specific groups of non- 
residents on the board of directors, or the 
ownership of 25% of the voting stock by a 
closely organized group of non-residents may 
be taken as evidence of direct control. When 
there is no evidence of direct control in local 
hands, ownership of 50% of the voting stock 
by residents of one foreign country or of 75% 
by all non-residents may be taken as evidence 
of direct foreign control.... 
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(d) Commercial real estate owned by non-residents, 
if this category of direct investment enterprise 
does not take any of the forms mentioned 
above. 


“The foreign investment in resident direct invest- 
ment enterprises consists of two types of capital, 
direct investment capital and other capital. Direct 
investment capital is the (net) amount invested by 
the foreigners that have a material influence on the 
policies of the enterprise; it includes all investment 
in resident branches. “Other capital” in resident 
direct investment enterprises is the amount of 
capital invested in these enterprises by other 
foreigners.” 


Although the statistical results do not differ 
greatly, many countries in practice apply slightly differ- 
ent criteria to measures of direct investment. In Canada 
these are derived from the basic organization of the 
statistical records of international investment, extending 
back to the early work in the field. These records cover 
each company in which any foreign capital is invested 
directly or indirectly. 


Each enterprise? and in turn each company is 
classified primarily according to country or area of 
control. The concept of control needs to be carefully 
examined before conclusions are drawn from the data. 
In general an enterprise is considered to be foreign 
controlled if 50% or more of its voting stock is known 
to be held in one country outside Canada. The group is 
modified by the addition or deletion, as appropriate, 
of concerns where it is believed that because of the 
distribution of the stock effective control is held with 
less than 50% of the voting stock. (Since complete 
knowledge of the share owners may not be available, the 
classification of borderline cases involves a measure of 
judgement based upon all the known factors which 
could be relevant.) The enterprise includes all the corpo- 
rations over which the group itself is in a position to 
exercise contro!. The concept which has been adopted 
is, therefore, one of potential control through stock 
ownership, and the degree, if any, of local autonomy 
permitted in practice by the owners is not relevant. 


There are a few significant cases where direct 
investment flows are with an intermediate operating 
enterprise in acountry other than the country of control, 
i.e., in such case the direct investment is recorded as 
being from a country other than the country of control. 


In order to maintain the integrity of this system 
which is based on corporate entities, commercial real 
estate as specified in the IMF category (d) above has, in 
the Canadian estimates, been reflected in series DSO, 


2 Enterprises are defined broadly as firms or aggregations 
of firms under common control or management. See p. 8 Stand- 
ard Industrial Classification Manual, Revised 1970 (Catalogue 
12-501). 


Other long-term capital transactions, rather than as 
direct investment. 


A further exception to the strict application of the 
IMF definition is made in respect of companies estab- 
lished for the purpose of making portfolio investments 
in Canada. These have not been treated as foreign 
controlled regardless of their ownership, since they do 
not in fact give rise to any measure of “management” or 
“control” over Canadian industry. Thus mutual or 
closed end investment funds established in Canada by 
United States interests have been classified as portfolio 
rather than direct, despite the fact that the management 
and practically all the capital involved were of United 
States origin, because the funds’ investments were 
widely diversified and had no entrepreneurial association. 


There are, of course, concerns wholly or substan- 
tially owned beneficially by Canadians, whose operations 
may in fact be controlled by foreigners through pro- 
cesses other than investment, e.g., licensing, franchises, 
exclusive supply contracts, captive markets, etc., but 
these are not included in statistics of foreign direct 
investment. 


Foreign direct investment enterprises range from 
unincorporated branches of foreign corporations opera- 
ting in Canada, through wholly or partially-owned 
Canadian subsidiaries of foreign corporations, to Cana- 
dian private or public companies which have no parent 
concern but whose stock ownership is held substantially 
in a country outside Canada. (To achieve various statisti- 
cal advantages, including co-ordination with other inputs 
employed in the construction of balance of payments 
series, more weight is placed on the institutional structure 
than legal jurisdiction. Accordingly, Canadian data treat 
as Canadian subsidiaries some companies incorporated 
outside Canada substantially for the purpose of engaging 
in business in Canada; figures for foreign investment in 
Canadian subsidiaries are consequently higher, and 
figures for foreign investment in branches lower, than 
would be the case if the basis of country of incorporation 
were followed strictly.) 


Because direct investment flows are defined to be 
those to or from the principal owners, they normally are 
to or from the country of control. There are, however, a 
few significant cases when they are to or from an inter- 
mediate operating subsidiary in a country other than 
that of ultimate control. In such cases the direct invest- 
ment is recorded as being from the intermediate country. 


The distinction between long- and short-term 
capital in Canadian balance of payments and investment 
position data covering this field is based on probable 
behaviour rather than on strict form. Respondents are 
asked to classify as long term those claims which are 
intended or likely to remain oustanding for more than 
one year from the date incurred. This concept has 
proved more meaningful than adherence to the strict 
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term of claims because demand obligations or open 
account claims are frequently applied in parent company- 
subsidiary accounting to capital having an essentially 
long-term function. In general, therefore, the definitions 
adopted approximate the “normal” capital employed. 
Short-term claims and changes in them which are ex- 
cluded from direct investment under these definitions 
are included in other categories of capital movements. 


While the series for direct investment flows do not 
cover the accrual to foreign owners of undistributed 
earnings — for which estimates are not available on a 
current basis — they do include stock dividends paid to 
parent companies by wholly-owned subsidiaries as 
described under series A15 and B15. 


It will be noted that series covering the book value 
of direct investment in Canada used in the year-end 
estimates of Canada’s international investment position 
differ in concept from the series for direct investment 
flows used in the capital account of the balance of 
payments. As described in Part IV, the former cover the 
total book value of long-term investments, including 
undistributed earnings in Canada by all residents of the 
country to which the direct investment is assigned. On 
the other hand direct investment series in the balance of 
payments cover flows of a long-term nature with princi- 
pal owners only, and do not reflect the accretion to 
them of undistributed earnings. Some of the links 
between the movements of capital which appear as net 
direct investment flows from the United States and the 
changes in the recorded book value of United States 
direct investments in Canada are included in the supple- 
mentary material published annually. 


Capital movements for direct investment include a 
great variety of transactions, large and small, inwards 
and outwards, recurring and non-recurring. They include 
funds to finance capital formation involving the use of 
host country labour, machinery and equipment. They 
include the financing of machinery and equipment 
which may need to be imported, ranging from small 
components to massive installations of custom built 
equipment. They include the acquisition or disposition 
of existing assets, such as land, or buildings, or going 
concerns. They include the provision of basic working 
capital necessary to finance normal inventory invest- 
ment, receivables from customers, etc. While some direct 
investors are supplying additional capital to finance 
expansion, others find that the funds generated from 
earnings, depreciation, etc., are greater than their foresee- 
able needs in the host country leading to significant 
returns of capital. The supplementary material published 
annually with respect to the United States shows the 
gross flows of direct investment capital to and from 
United States direct investments in Canada. 


It is never possible to measure precisely the part of 
direct investment flows devoted to new capital formation 
or investment in a physical sense. While some transfers 


occur specifically for the purpose of acquiring existing 
concerns, property, etc., others represent only an addi- 
tional source of financing for active companies which are 
constantly shifting the nature of their financial liabilities 
from one form or source to another, in accordance with 
changing circumstances. A further comment on the rela- 
tionship of capital flows to new investment may be 
found in Part VII. 


Sources and Methods 


The basic data input to the annual series for D21 
Foreign direct investment in Canada, is the schedule 
BP-21, Report of transactions between Canada and other 
countries,3 specifically lines I (a) and (d). This is sup- 
plemented by data covering foreign branches in Canada 
from lines I (a), (c), (e) and (g) of schedule BP-22, 
Report on investment in Canada of non-Canadian 
corporations. 


The estimates are, however, by no means a direct 
product of these surveys, and many pro forma schedules 
are generated to reflect direct investment flows which 
would not otherwise be covered. These include, for 
example, capital flows associated with the establishment 
of new Canadian companies which are not immediately 
embraced within the full reporting system, or the reverse 
process of repatriation of proceeds of liquidations where 
the enterprise has gone out of existence before the com- 
pletion of the survey. Particularly important, too, are 
cases where direct investment flows take place but the 
subject enterprise is not a party to them — takeovers of 
existing enterprises. The subject enterprise may indeed 
not be aware of the terms underlying a shift in its 
ownership. 


This process involves careful scrutiny of individual 
schedules, not only those already cited but also schedules 
BP-23, Payment of dividends, for stock dividends, BP-51 
and BP-52, Geographical distribution of ownership of 
capital of Canadian companies, and BP-57 and BP-58, 
Investment in Canada by non-Canadian firms, for 
evidence or confirmation of flows not covered on the 
BP-21 or BP-22. 


Finally, a small amount is taken into the annual 
estimates to allow for direct investment flows which 
remain unidentified at the time of the estimate. In 1974 
this amounted to $26 million in the total estimate of 
$725 million for net inflows for direct investment in 
Canada. 


Some special interest may attach to the construc- 
tion of quarterly estimates. Those companies which 
typically exhibit significant direct investment flows 
report them on schedules BP-21A and BP-22A, on a 
basis consistent with the correspondingly numbered 


3 All the schedules referred to in this section are repro- 
duced in Part V. 
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annual schedules. These data inputs are supplemented 
by estimates in respect of specific projects, takeovers, 
etc., triggered by reports in press, financial and similar 
services. The amounts of the flows may be estimated 
from these sources and reference to the bureau’s data 
files, or on occasion by direct enquiry to the parties to 
the transactions. The aggregates represent all the infor- 
mation available in respect of the quarterly pattern of 
flows. Since the quarterly coverage is partial, an estimate 
is then made on the basis of past experience (excluding 
extraordinary transactions) of the likely net under- 
coverage by quarterly sources, and it is added into the 
totals. Thus, for example, in 1974, the quarterly data 
covered $412 million to which there was added $313 
million for which no accurate quarterly distribution was 
available to arrive at the currently published total of 
$725 million. In the construction of the estimates no 
seasonality is normally imputed to the data available on 
an annual basis, and the estimate is simply divided by 
four. (An exception has been made rather arbitrarily in 
periods of intensive exchange speculation on the assump- 
tion that there is some acceleration or lag, as appropriate, 
in the “normal” flow of direct investment capital.) This 
practice while rather unsophisticated probably causes 
little serious difficulty for users as the dividing line 
between flows in long- and in short-term forms is neces- 
sarily imprecise, and any irregularity which is excluded 
from the long-term flows appears as short-term through 
the quarterly balancing item. But it may be noted that 
the estimates remain subject to the criticism that they 
may reflect undue irregularity between the fourth and 
first quarters. 


Although the quarterly estimates as originally 
produced reflect press reports and other unconfirmed 
data sources, tempered by the experience of the statisti- 
cians responsible for the area, within final annual esti- 
mates these will have been confirmed or corrected by 
direct sources and the quarterly patterns correspondingly 
revised if necessary. The role of the secondary data is 
confined therefore to preliminary estimates and to the 
establishment of quarterly distributions. 


Sources and methods applicable to series D25, 
Canadian direct investment abroad, closely parallel those 
for series D21 above, and are not repeated in full detail. 


The basic data inputs come again from the sched- 
ule BP-21, but in this case the relevant entries appear as 
item II(a). As in the case of series D21 a number of 
other sources are exploited, and schedules BP-59, 
Capital invested abroad by Canadian enterprises and 
BP-60, Canadian investment in non-Canadian corpora- 
tions are examined. The net outflow of $775 million 
published for 1974 includes an allowance of $6 million 
made for flows which remain unidentified. 


Quarterly estimates are based in the first instance 
on Part II of BP-21A, Report of transactions between 
Canada and other countries, supplemented by press and 


other intelligence. As in the case of foreign direct invest- 
ment in Canada, quarterly coverage is partial and a 
projection of undercoverage is made on the basis of past 
experience. In 1974 the identified quarterly data covered 
$590 million, to this was added $185 million for which 
no accurate quarterly distribution was available, to yield 
the published total of $775 million. 


Evaluation 


It is difficult to evaluate the accuracy of the direct 
investment flow series. While surveys of the book values 
of foreign investment are made independently, they are 
derived from substantially the same survey universes. 
The interrelationship of the surveys, however, provides 
some safeguard against reporting errors. Two further 
elements of information are available. 


In the examination of counterpart United States 
and Canadian balance of payments measures described 
in Part VI, it was discovered that the Canadian data for 
United States direct investment in Canada for the eight 
years 1965 through 1972, with one exception, showed 
net receipts not identified anywhere in United States 
data. Over the period, unexplained differences averaged 
about $80 million per annum. A special United States 
study for 1966 suggested, however, an understatement 
in their regular estimate for that year of the order of 
$190 million. The year 1966 had shown the widest 
unexplained balance between the two countries, 
amounting to more than $250 million, and the shortfall 
in the original United States measure may accordingly 
have been atypical, but the basis of a satisfying evalua- 
tion is lacking. A more recent internal study comparing 
the United States and Canadian series for net direct 
investment flows into Canada for 1974 showed an 
unexplained difference of only $13 million. This was 
equal to about 2% of each country’s estimate. The close 
similarity of the series totals was a matter of coincidence, 
given the conceptual differences between them, and the 
small unexplained difference may be similarly fortuitous. 


In the case of Canadian direct investment in the 
United States, Canadian data show inexplicably larger 
capital outflows from Canada in all but one of the eight 
years 1965 through 1972, averaging about $45 million. 
The result of the 1974 study on Foreign Direct Invest- 
ment in the United States undertaken by the United 
States Department of Commerce also shows less direct 
investment from Canada than that recorded by Canadian 
sources. 


Some comforting evidence is available in respect of 
the allowance made in the estimates for foreign direct 
investment in Canada for flows not identified. This 
allowance is required because, although enterprises 
covered in the surveys are identified from a variety of 
sources, there is inevitably some lag in the process and 
some possibility of omissions. Following the introduc- 
tion of the Corporations and Labour Unions Returns Act 
in 1962, a special analysis was made of the returns 


received under it with the basic investment position 
records. As a result some 400 additional companies 
involving foreign investment of about $170 million were 
incorporated in these records. It was judged that the 
accumulated allowances for which provision had been 
made in the flow estimates were adequate to finance 
these holdings. 


Flows identified 
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As this volume was being completed, however, 
problems were encountered in the figures produced by 
the methodology which had, in general, served reasona- 
bly well over several decades. The annual estimate for 
the net flow of foreign direct investment into Canada in 
1974, placed originally at $435 million, had been raised 
by two-thirds at the time of writing to $725 million. 


Publication Additional | Published 
Quarterly Annually allowance total 
only 
millions of dollars 
VIO SLOT oars ae ont Ae) Pe ee 238 — 197 435 
WMkOnl OS ee ee ae Oo. eae ee 276 294 iS 585 
TOTO Gx sate eines fee Sn ty ee 412 287 26 725 


The projected flow for 1975 was raised from $425 
million to $630 million. 


Early estimates are based largely on quarterly 
source data with allowance determined by past experi- 
ence for flows not so measured. Quarterly coverage has 
been under continuous review to capture all large re- 
spondents as well as large erratic flows arising from such 
causes as takeovers. Yet recent estimates have called for 
disturbingly large revisions. 


At this stage it is possible only to speculate on 
causes of the difficulty. Although it is not consistent 
with the particularly rapid emergence of the problem, 
one hypothesis that may offer a partial explanation is 
that structural change and maturation have altered the 
balance between the surveyed component and the 
allowance incorporated in the early estimate. The larger 
enterprises covered quarterly have shown rising outflow/ 
inflow ratios for some years and are currently responsi- 
ble for a significantly reduced proportion of the final net 
estimate of foreign direct investment in Canada. Their 
outward flows include, but are not wholly explained by, 
recent repatriations of foreign direct investment. In the 
wider perspective it may be noted that a greater part of 
the growth of foreign-controlled enterprises in Canada 
than formerly now appears to originate in existing enter- 
prises. These may have available internally generated 
sources of financing and perhaps, too, greater access to 
financing in Canadian and international capital markets 
than do new entrants. Analysis of available data relating 
to direct investment and corporate financing suggests 
there has been a reduction in the contribution of direct 
investment flows as a proportion of corporate financial 
requirements. The total of foreign direct investment in 
Canada attributable to smaller enterprises has increased 
as, on average, more of these enterprises have brought in 
small amounts of direct investment. There is no evidence, 
however, of a cyclical or secular trend to a reduced rate 


of capital formation in Canada by foreign-controlled 
enterprises, although the composition of such invest- 
ment appears to have altered. It is conceivable that 
administrative influences such as tax reform, foreign 
investment review, energy policy, and the prices and 
incomes program may also have influenced the size and 
the timing of recent flows. 


In view of the changing environment, it is not 
surprising that early estimation of net flows of foreign 
direct investment capital into Canada should have 
become more difficult compared with the situation 
when changes in direct investment inflows were more 
directly associated with expenditures on specific major 
new projects. The data are still under examination, and 
it may be that the results, for recent years, will prove to 
have been a temporary phenomenon. While more com- 
plete quarterly survey coverage would appear to be one 
possible remedy, this would add to costs and would not 
be consistent with the objective of reducing and simpli- 
fying respondent burdens. 


Linkages and Relationships 


CANSIM Databank Series — These are listed in 
Appendix 1. 


IMF Balance of Payments Manual, Third Edition 
(1961) — Table A (Global Balance of Payments Sum- 
mary) and Table B (Regional Balance of Payments Sum- 
mary), Part 2 (Movements of Capital and Monetary 
Gold), Item 11.1 Direct investment (liabilities) for D21 
and Direct investment (assets) for D25. 


IMF/OECD Common Reporting System (Appen- 
dix 6) — Global Balance of Payments Summary and 
Regional Balance of Payments Summary, Item C (Capital 
and monetary gold), 11.1 Direct investment (liabilities) 
for D21, Direct investment (assets) for D25. 
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Special Report for United Nations on international 
flow of long-term capital and central government transfer 
payments, Part 2 (Changes in foreign liabilities and 
transfer payments received) Item Al Private non- 
monetary sector’s liabilities: Direct investment for D21 
and Part 1 (Changes in foreign assets and transfer pay- 
ments made) Item Al Private non-monetary sector’s 
assets: Direct investment for D25. 


National Income and Expenditure Accounts 
(Catalogues 13-001 and 13-201) — Not relevant. 


Financial Flow Accounts (Catalogue 13-002) — 
Components in Rest of World (sector XIII) of Claims on 
associated enterprises — corporate (assets category 2512 
for D21 and liability category 3512 with sign reversed 
for D25). 


Series Availability 


Annually 1927 through 1939 and from 1946, and 
quarterly from 1950. 


Supplementary Data 


Gross inflows and outflows for United States 
direct investment in Canada (series D21), and other 
capital movements affecting the total value of invest- 
ment in Canada by United States residents in United 
States-controlled enterprises, annually with some indus- 
try detail: 


Catalogue 
67-505 1946 - 57 Table 6.1 
67-201 1958 (1965 - 70) Table 18 
1959 -68 (1971) Table 17 
x 1964-70 (1972) Table 17. 


Portfolio Transactions in Canadian Securities 


Codes — D30 Outstanding bonds 
D31 Outstanding stocks 
D32 New issues 
D33 Retirements 


Concept 


These series cover international movements of 
capital relating to trading, new issues, and retirements 
of portfolio holdings of long-term Canadian securities. 


Description 


The object of these series is to cover international 
transactions in portfolio holdings of long-term Canadian 
securities. The principle which guides their construction 
is the recording of transactions effecting changes in 
ownership of securities between residents of one country 
and another. They are accordingly designed, insofar as is 
possible, to capture transactions which may be carried 
out by resident investors whether with or without 
the intermediation of Canadian security houses. 


International security transactions frequently 
involve foreign exchange transactions or other move- 
ments of funds from one country to another, but also 
include purchases and sales whose settlement may be 
netted out through trading accounts and direct ex- 
changes of securities between residents and non-res- 
idents under special offers. 


Neither the physical location of the security, 
the currency in which the transaction may be con- 
summated, nor the currency in which the security 
may be denominated is of prime relevance for the 
series. 


As with all the other series in the group from D21 
through D52 the transactions are confined to those 
occurring in long-term forms. The definitions which are 
used therefore limit the series either to equities or to 
obligations having an original term of more than one 
year. It should be emphasized, however, that short-term 
capital movements may take place in long-term forms 
(and vice versa). This will more frequently be the case 
in respect of transactions in portfolio holdings of long- 
term securities than in respect of other types of flows. 
A long-term bond may be acquired and held for only a 
short time influenced either by a view originally held 
of future market trends or by a subsequent reaction to 
changing conditions. 


An exception to the general rule that the series 
cover transactions in long-term securities was applied 
to “buy-back” transactions under sale and repurchase 
agreements. From 1963, any such transactions which 
were based upon Government of Canada direct issues 
with an original term over one year were excluded from 
the series and treated as short-term money market 
transactions. In recent years few such transactions 
were reported, and their separate identification was 
abandoned in 1974, although the general treatment 
remains the same. 


Other transactions which are excluded are those 
related to non-resident participation in Canadian short- 
term money markets, transactions in mortgages or 
export finance paper, and types of security transactions 
which represent direct investment of capital by the 
principal owners of an enterprise, e.g., subscriptions 
by parent companies for new stock offered to share- 
holders by companies with some public ownership or 
the acquisition by a non-resident of a major block of 
outstanding equity of a Canadian enterprise. These 
latter transactions are more appropriately recorded 
as direct investment. 
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Chart II1.2 
Sales of New Issues of Canadian Bonds and Debentures to Residents of the United States 
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Although not reflected in the summary series 
used in balance of payments statements, additional 
detail by type of issuer is available in subsidiary state- 
ments or publications: 


direct issues 
guaranteed issues 


Government of Canada 


direct issues 
guaranteed issues 


Provincial governments 


Municipal governments and 
institutions 


bonds and debentures 
common and prefer- 
ence stocks 


Corporations 


(Corporate issues guaranteed by a government are 
classified as government guaranteed issues.) 


In the case of new issues and of retirements 
separate series are available for issues denominated in 
Canadian and in other currencies. 


Transactions in the securities of Canadian com- 
panies which are treated for statistical purposes as non- 
residents of Canada, as described in the note in Part VI, 
are treated as transactions in foreign securities. 


Values used in the construction of the series are 
net amounts received by, or paid on account of, res- 
idents of Canada. Thus for transactions executed in 
Canada, sales are recorded on the basis of amounts 
debited to non-resident purchasers — the cost of the 
securities plus commissions and taxes, if any, in Canada; 
purchases are recorded at the amounts credited to non- 
resident sellers — the proceeds of the sales less com- 
missions and taxes, if any, in Canada. For transactions 
executed outside Canada the amounts recorded in 
respect of sales are the proceeds less commissions and 
any taxes paid outside Canada; purchases include com- 
missions and taxes, if any, paid outside Canada. It will 
be noted from the foregoing that the series are dis- 
torted by reason of commissions, taxes and issue ex- 
penses which might, if available separately, more ap- 
propriately appear as current account transactions. 


The series may differ widely, of course, from the 
changes to which they give rise in the geographical 
ownership of the par or nominal values of obligations 
or of the underlying book values of equities traded. In 
addition to the factors already cited and to variations 
in exchange rates, the existence of premiums and 
discounts on new issues and retirements, and of vari- 
ations of prices for all securities in secondary market 
trading, come into play. The values used in the series 
tend, however, to correspond to the carrying values 
generally reflected in the accounts of investors. 


It has been found convenient to divide the series 
into three main components: trade in outstanding 
issues, new issues, and retirements. While trade in 
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outstanding securities may lead to net capital move- 
ments and to changes in Canada’s international in- 
vestment position, it does not ordinarily affect the 
resources at the disposition of the issuer. New issues, 
on the other hand, add to the resources of the issuer 
and retirements reduce them. There is, however, a 
link between trading in outstanding issues and the two 
“terminal” series, new issues and retirements. An issue 
originally marketed abroad and shown as a new issue 
sold to non-residents may, through subsequent trading 
in secondary markets, be repatriated, and its ultimate 
retirement would then be a domestic rather than an 
international transaction. The distinction between the 
three broad series, trade in outstanding issues, new 
issues, and retirements, is not easily drawn at the margin 
when an international border is involved. 


Outstanding securities include issues that have 
already been distributed at wholesale to a selling group 
as well as after-trading in rights and warrants, and all 
transactions in mutual fund shares. 


New issues are securities that have not yet been 
distributed wholesale by the underwriting group or 
purchasing syndicate, i.e., securities which are in a state 
of primary distribution. They include new refunding 
and conversion issues as well as sales of issues not pre- 
viously available to the public, where proceeds from 
these sales represent an additional source of funds to 
the issuing enterprise. (As already indicated, however, 
rights, warrants and all mutual fund shares are treated 
as outstanding securities.) The series represents the 
proceeds of all new issues sold to non-residents and is 
not confined to issues underwritten abroad. Like other 
series it is, of course, expressed in terms of Canadian 
currency. But is is not necessary for the proceeds to 
be converted into Canadian dollars. The transaction 
is measured when title to the securities is beneficially 
acquired by a non-resident against payment of a con- 
sideration to a resident. 


Retirements of securities occur variously at 
maturity, through the exercise of call provisions in 
advance of maturity, or through repurchase by the 
debtor for sinking fund or other purposes. 


Although full detail of the difference between 
the proceeds of new issues of Canadian securities sold 
to non-residents and the accompanying growth in 
Canada’s external liabilities is not available, an occa- 
sional general analysis has been made. For example, 
in 1974 the total proceeds of new issues of Canadian 
securities sold to residents of the United States was 
$1,816 million. This included $10 million from the 
sale of Canadian stocks, $102 million from the sale 
of Canadian bonds and debentures payable in Canadian 
funds, and $1,704 million from the sale of Canadian 
bonds and debentures payable in United States funds 
only. The par value of the latter series was about U.S. 
$1,765 million from which there was deducted iden- 
tified discounts, underwriting commissions and other 
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expenses abroad of about $23 million net, and $38 
million for the exchange difference between the United 
States and Canadian dollars. 


Delivery or settlement dates for security trans- 
actions are normally a few days after the contract 
dates. In general, series are produced on a settlements 
basis which accords more appropriately in balance of 
payments estimates with corresponding financial settle- 
ments than does the contract basis. 


A greater lag will normally occur between the 
establishment of the terms of a new issue and the 
actual delivery and settlement of it. Typically the 
terms in these cases will be set by the underwriters 
before the selling group begins to enter into contracts. 


The provision in respect of some large issues for 
deferred deliveries may be of considerable significance 
for analysis. Primary balance of payments series are 
constructed on a delivery basis, but since the terms 
may have been established many months or even years 
previously a supplementary series is provided in respect 
of new issues of Canadian bonds sold to United States 
residents on an offerings rather than a delivery basis. 
Over the 18-year period from 1957 through 1974 
quarter-end undelivered balances on sales contracts 
ranged between $14 million and $933 million as shown 
in Chart III.2. It is not surprising therefore that capital 
flows, and contemporary security and exchange market 
conditions may be at variance with expectations. 


United States “Income Accumulating Funds” — 
The organization in 1954 and the years following of a 
group of rather special Canadian diversified management 
investment companies introduced a new and important 
factor into trade in outstanding securities between 
Canada and the United States which persisted for a 
decade. The essential purpose of these funds was to 
provide a medium for portfolio investment in Canada 
which was attractive to United States investors by 
reason of important tax advantages they were able to 
offer. Although technically the funds took the form of 
Canadian corporations controlled by residents of the 
United States, they were treated in Canadian balance 
of payments statistics from 1954 through 1964 as non- 
resident, representing collectively United States port- 
folio investors. A description of their operations and an 
analysis of their transactions was published in The 
Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1963, 
1964 and 1965 and International Investment Position, 
Catalogue 67-201, pp. 44-47. The foreign investment 
through them in Canadian bonds and stocks was segrega- 
ted in the estimates of foreign long-term investment in 
Canada published in Canada’s International Investment 
Position, 1926-1967, Catalogue 67-202, Table IV. 
(Since there were minor amounts of non-United States 
investment in the funds, the figures for United States 
investment in Canadian long-term securities through 
them which appear in the investment position are 


slightly smaller than their total holdings of Canadian 
long-term securities.) 


Sources and Methods 


Trade in outstanding Canadian securities — The 
sources and methods used in the construction of esti- 
mates of trade in outstanding Canadian securities be- 
tween Canada and other countries may be dealt with in 
four periods. 


In the earliest years, until 1933, the estimates were 
very primitive. Indeed for the definitive estimates in the 
revision incorporated in The Canadian Balance of Inter- 
national Payments, 1926 to 1948, Catalogue 67-501, 
the estimate for trade in outstanding securities (both 
Canadian and foreign) was derived as the residual of 
direct estimates of the current account transactions and 
of capital transactions other than those in outstanding 
securities. The data incorporated in the historical tables 
published after 1971, which have attempted to match 
detail currently published, make use of more fragmen- 
tary data which were developed earlier for the period. 


Commencing with 1933 a regular monthly survey 
of security dealers was introduced. No description of 
it is included at this point, as the basic principles and 
structure were similar to those of the survey used since 
1952, which is described below (although the latter 
has been extended and refined considerably over the 
ensuing years). 


With the introduction of exchange control follow- 
ing the outbreak of war in 1939, alternative measures 
became available from the records of the Foreign Ex- 
change Control Board. This source provided the net 
amounts of foreign exchange received or paid out as 
well as transfers to or from Canadian residents of Cana- 
dian dollars under permitted security transactions. It 
also provided details of transactions which had been 
subject to special arrangements, such as the making of 
a direct investment abroad with the proceeds of the 
sale outside Canada of domestic securities having some 
years to maturity. The exchange control data estab- 
lished relatively good measures of the net transactions 
in outstanding Canadian and foreign securities but did 
not provide for switching between them, or yield distri- 
butions by type of issuer or geographic region. On the 
other hand coverage was more complete than in the 
case of the monthly survey. The two reporting systems 
developed a marked divergence from the middle 1940’s 
a substantial part of which undoubtedly reflected the 
omission by respondents to the monthly survey of 
large sales of Canadian dollar issues of the Government 
of Canada. Accordingly, during the period of exchange 
control, figures derived from it were used as the control 
totals. From 1946 through 1951 results of the monthly 
surveys were used to provide control totals for trade in 
outstanding foreign securities and an adjustment for 
switching between Canadian and foreign securities was 
made to the exchange control derived total for trade in 


outstanding Canadian securities on the assumption that 
this was where most of the discrepancy occurred. The 
monthly reports were also used as an indicator in making 
geographic allocations. 


With the termination of exchange control near 
the end of 1951 the monthly survey process was re- 
examined in the light of the experience with the two 
sources. The respondent coverage and the definitions 
were extended and the survey, together with supple- 
mentary information from other surveys, became again 
the basic source for the series. 


The basic schedule is BP-30, Security transactions 
with non-residents.4 It is obtained monthly from mem- 
bers of the Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada, 
of the Canadian Bankers’ Association, of the principal 
Canadian stock exchanges, other foreign investment 
houses operating in Canada, and a number of investors 
in Canada who regularly engage directly in transactions 
with dealers or brokers abroad, e.g., trust companies, 
investment funds, pension funds and some non-financial 
corporations. 


The components of the return which are embraced 
within the series for trade in outstanding Canadian 
securities are as follows: 


Bonds 


Bonds, debentures, notes, etc., with an original 
term over one year: 


01 Government of Canada direct 

02 Government of Canada guaranteed 

03 Provincial government direct 

04 Provincial government guaranteed 

05 Municipal 

06 Railway, not guaranteed by government 
07 Other (including corporate) 


Stocks 


16 Outstanding common and preference stocks (in- 
cluding rights). 


Although information from the BP-30 provides 
the overwhelming part of the series for trade in out- 
standing Canadian securities it is supplemented from 
a number of other sources, mainly annual. 


Some transactions in outstanding Canadian se- 
curities are recorded on the BP-21 and BP-21A reports 
on Transactions between Canada and other countries, 
which are the basic questionnaires sent to corpora- 
tions having significant international transactions; 
relevant entries which may be reported in items I(b) or 
(e) of these questionnaires are taken into the series. 


4 Unless otherwise indicated all the schedules referred 
to in this section are reproduced in Part V. 
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Some further Canadian security transactions 
are identified from schedule BP-28, Movements of 
funds between British and foreign insurance companies 
doing business in Canada and head or other offices or 
persons outside Canada; the use of this particular ques- 
tionnaire is rather complex and is described in consider- 
able detail in Part V. 


Additional transactions are also covered from the 
BP-29, Report by trust and mortgage loan companies in 
Canada on transactions with non-residents, specifically 
items IIJI(d), (e); IV(d) and (e); respondents to the 
schedule BP-29 who have a significant volume of inter- 
national transactions in Canadian securities to report do 
so monthly on the schedule BP-30 and are relieved of 
reporting them on the BP-29. 


The examination of changes in the ownership of 
the capital structure of Canadian companies recorded in 
schedules BP-51, 52 and 53 may also reveal transactions 
in outstanding securities which may not otherwise have 
been reported. 


Finally, indications of major transactions in out- 
standing securities may become available from public 
sources. The reports of respondents are examined and 
where necessary further inquiries are made, leading in 
some cases to the inclusion in the series of additional 
transactions. 


The statement below shows for the year 1974 the 
statistical sources of series D30 and D31 covering 
trade in outstanding Canadian securities. The sources 
quoted above which are not reflected in the table 
yielded no significant balances in the year chosen. 
The table demonstrates the overwhelming importance 
of the BP-30 as a statistical source of the series. At the 
same time it demonstrates the need to look beyond it. 
While the primary input of data on the BP-30 constitu- 
ted 98.3% of the gross transactions, the other sources 
covering 1.7% more than doubled the net balance. 


Statistical source Purchases | Net sales 


millions of Cdn. dollars 


Monthly: 

BRS Ope seam Ae. c 1,479.0 1,514.1 == BiG)uill 

BP-30 revisions ...... 2.8 33.7 S210, 
Quarterly: 

BP-30 revisions ...... 4.9 9.5 - 4.6 
Annual: 

BP229 0 aes b eeske at sos 0.5 hell =08().6 

Total Fear oes 


1,487.2 | 1,558.4 | - 71.2 
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In 1974 virtually all of the balance of trade in 
outstanding issues was available on a quarterly basis 
because, as shown in the statement, the transactions 
derived from annual sources were small and largely in 
balance. It is the practice to distribute evenly over the 
four quarters transactions whose timing is not iden- 
tifiable. 


New issues — As in the case of trade in outstanding 
Canadian issues, the sources and methods used in the 
construction of estimates of sales to non-residents of 
new issues fall into several periods, in this case those 
with and those without exchange control. 


During the period of exchange control, from late 
1939 until late 1951, the administrative records of the 
Foreign Exchange Control Board covering international 
transactions yielded data on new issues placed abroad. 
These were the base of the statistical series. (Throughout 
this period acquisitions by non-residents of small 
portions of new issues offered in Canada as derived 
from the monthly reports now designated as BP-30 were 
included with trade in outstanding securities.) 


For the years prior to 1940 and subsequent to 
1951 the new issues series were painstakingly created 
by meshing together information from many sources. 
The principal issues placed abroad are widely known 
through prospectuses, “tombstone” announcements,5 
company reports, summaries prepared by dealers and 
institutions, the press and other commercially available 
financial information services. A component repre- 
senting the acquisition in the Canadian market by non- 
residents of portions of Canadian new issues offered 
in Canada is available from the BP-30 (lines 28 through 
32). Acquisitions by foreign insurance companies of 
new Canadian issues are reported on the BP-28 (line C1). 
The BP-55 obtains from Canadian provinces and many 
Canadian municipalities new issues sold by them to non- 
residents. Other survey questionnaires which yield some 
data on new issues include the BP-21, BP-21C, BP-51 
and BP-52. Another source is the publicly available 
listings of holdings of securities by major foreign in- 
surance companies which are not covered on the BP-28 
and by some other major foreign financial institutions, 
mainly investment funds. The appearance in these lists 
of new issues leads to an examination of the records, 
and if necessary to enquiries to determine whether they 
should be taken into the series. 


A new issue offered in foreign markets is normally 
assumed to have been placed with non-residents unless 
there is evidence on a BP-30 or from some other source 
that the purchaser was a resident. A special problem 
is believed to exist with respect to the transactions of 
Canadian chartered banks. These institutions have on 
occasion held not insignificant amounts of Canadian 


5 Formal announcements, normally found in the fi- 
nancial press, of sales of new issues, which specify their terms, 
the members of the underwriting syndicate, etc. 


securities denominated in currencies other than Cana- 
dian. In an effort to ensure that acquisitions by Cana- 
dian chartered banks had not been included with sales 
to non-residents of new issues a special supplement C to 
the schedule BP-30 was developed.¢ It sought to obtain 
information on purchases from or sales to residents of 
Canada for head office or Canadian branch account 
(not for account of customers) of securities payable 
optionally or solely in currencies other than Canadian. 
The response was not wholly satisfactory for the pur- 
pose. 


A special type of new issue is the participation 
by non-residents in offerings to existing shareholders 
of Canadian corporations. Where such offerings are 
announced the first step is to determine from what 
countries subscriptions by shareholders will be ac- 
cepted. The investment position records described in 
Part IV are then examined to ascertain the latest known 
geographical distribution of present shareholders. To 
the extent that these shareholders are eligible to sub- 
scribe to the new issue, it is generally assumed that 
they exercise their rights to do so. In a few major 
cases a special analysis of subscriptions has been re- 
quested from the issuer. 


The final series for the proceeds of sale to non- 
residents of new issues of Canadian securities accord- 
ingly emerges from the collation of material from many 
sources. These overlap in varying degree. Tabulation has 
not been generally carried out in such a manner as to 
facilitate the assignment of quantitative weights to the 
respective sources. It has, however, been possible to 
produce some detail which is shown below for 1974. 


6 This schedule is not reproduced in Part V. 


Millions 
of Cdn. 
Statistical source dollars 
BP230 3 atc Stine eo Maro 20 aie een 120.8 
BPD Bison orga ooh e083 AN eee pee 40.2 
BP255 $2. 2ptic ken oes ce en to Dire eee cae 1,676.8 
Bank of Canada series for gross new issues in 
currencies other than Canadian......... 2,298.0! 
Otherschedulesig. = (2.005. yee Cee 
Other publicsources: 225.2775 eee 
Less: 
DUplicatio a Witsew nc de? ae eds coco wae 
Wnduplicated, totaly. s were, eee 2,437 
Represented by issues denominated in: 
Canadianicutren¢y 20) 42.40 eee 546 
Other currencies %..135) 57.0.0 ee 1,891 


1 This series is not used directly but is shown here as an 
approximation of issues known in the market. 
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The timing of deliveries on most new issues is 
available because of the sources employed. In 1974 
of total new issues aggregating $2,437 million, it was 
possible to assign to an appropriate quarter all of this 
amount. 


Retirements — During the period of exchange 
control the administrative records of the Foreign Ex- 
change Control Board covering international trans- 
actions yielded data on the retirement of foreign held 
Canadian securities. 


For the years prior to 1940 and subsequent to 
1951 the retirements series have had to be constructed. 
The basic source has been the investment position 
records described in Part IV. Basically these records 
reflect all the currently known information concerning 
the non-resident ownership of individual Canadian 
issues, and in addition, for each category, an estimate 
of the net effect of trading in outstanding issues which 
has not been reflected in the individual issue data. 


At the beginning of each year a tabulation is 
made from these records showing for each quarter of 
the year the estimated amounts of all maturities of 
non-resident-held issues. An arbitrary adjustment (which 
may be either positive or negative) is made in respect 
of the estimated balances of foreign-held securities not 
identified by issue. (Further detail of this adjustment 
will be found in Part IV under the description of es- 
timates of Canada’s liabilities — government bonds.) 
As the year progresses a careful watch is kept of pub- 
licly announced calls of securities for retirement in 
advance of maturity. Where the records indicate that 
part or all of the issue is owned by non-residents the 
amounts are taken into the series. 


The repurchase by a debtor of its own securities 
is treated as a retirement. 


A number of adjustments which call for the 
application of some judgement may then be required. 
Where there are indications of extensive international 
trading immediately prior to the redemption date, 
adjustment for it may be made to the figures derived 
from the basic investment position records. Where 
issues have a convertible feature which is attractive 
immediately prior to redemption, account is also taken 
of probable conversions. 


Serial or other partial retirements are allocated 
proportionately on the basis of the total holdings of the 
issue. 


Additional information on retirements will be 
revealed on the BP-21C quarterly or the BP-21 annually. 
Indications of other retirements, which may require 
investigation, may be revealed on schedules BP-51, 
BP-52 or BP-5S. 


Wherever possible the transactions are allocated 
to the proper quarter and if necessary special inquiries 


are made to determine this when the amounts involved 
are large. Thus, for the year 1974 out of total retire- 
ments of foreign-held securities amounting to $626 
million it was possible to allocate to an appropriate 
quarter all but $5.1 million. This figure was spread 
evenly over the year. 


Evaluation 


It is difficult to evaluate effectively the various 
series relating to portfolio holdings of Canadian se- 
curities. They will, of course, be deficient to the extent 
that there are respondent errors or that there are gaps 
in the reporting network. There are some broker dealers 
whose international transactions are not believed to be 
statistically significant and which are, therefore, not 
required to report on a regular basis. A considerable 
effort has been made to identify major financial insti- 
tutions, mainly investment and pension funds, which 
carry out transactions directly with foreign security 
offices, and to embrace them within the reporting 
system, but it is clear that there must be some situations 
of importance involving private investors which are not 
covered. 


Data may be affected by difficulties experienced 
by respondents in correctly classifying the securities 
involved or the parties to the transactions, e.g., some 
part of new Canadian issues offered abroad may be 
taken up by Canadian residents who are not identified 
as such. The BP-30 questionnaire provides some general 
guidance on these points, and special instructions 
regarding classification of selected securities and in- 
vestors have been provided from time to time to re- 
spondents. The classification of such financial institu- 
tions as insurance companies, whose transactions may 
sometimes be related to resident and sometimes to non- 
resident activities, presents great difficulties for re- 
spondents. And it would be optimistic indeed to hope 
that nominees acting for non-resident investors are 
always so identified by respondents as to preserve the 
fundamental principle of changes in beneficial ownership. 


Attempts have been made from time to time to 
relate the data covered by Canadian sources with cor- 
responding data produced by statistical authorities in 
the United States. These studies are described in greater 
length in the note in Part VI. The results have not been 
encouraging, but there is no basis as yet for attributing 
weakness to the statistical series of one country or 
the other. 


The description earlier in this section has noted 
that valuations employed in the series are conceptually 
unsatisfactory in their treatment of commissions and 
issue expenses. 


Linkages and Relationships 


CANSIM Databank Series — These are listed in 
Appendix 1. 


IMF Balance of Payments Manual, Third Edition 
(1961) — Table A (Global Balance of Payments Sum- 
mary) and Table B (Regional Balance of Payments 
Summary), Part 2 (Movements of Capital and Monetary 
Gold), as follows: 


Item 


11.3 Private long-term investment: Other common 
stocks, for D31 and common stock components 
of D32 and D33. 


11.5 Private long-term investment: Other securities, 
for Government of Canada guaranteed, provincial 
government guaranteed and corporate bond and 
debenture components of D30, D32 and D33. 


13.1 Local government: Issues abroad, for provincial 
government direct and municipal government 
components of D32. 


13.2 Local government: Other securities, for provincial 
government direct and municipal government 
components of D30 and D33. 


14.1 Central government: Long-term issues abroad, for 
Government of Canada direct component of D372. 


14.2 Central government: Other long-term securities, 
for Government of Canada direct components of 
D30 and D33. 


IMF/OECD Common Reporting System (Appen- 
dix 6)—Global Balance of Payments Summay and 
Regional Balance of Payments Summary, Item C (Cap- 
ital and monetary gold), as follows: 


Item 


11.2 Private long-term: Other common stocks, for D31 
and common stock components of D32 and D33. 


11.3 Private long-term: Other securities, for Govern- 
ment of Canada guaranteed, provincial government 
guaranteed and corporate bond and debenture 
components of D30, D32 and D33. 


13.1 Local government: Long-term liabilities, for 
provincial government direct and municipal 
government components of D30, D32 and D33. 


14.1 Central government: Long-term issues abroad, for 
Government of Canada direct components of D32 
and D33. 


14.2 Central government: Other long-term securities, 
for Government of Canada direct component of 
D30. 


Special Report for United Nations on international 
flow of long-term capital and central government transfer 
payments, Part 2 (Changes in foreign liabilities and 
transfer payments made) Item A2 for bonds, debentures 
and stocks issued by corporations, provincial and mu- 
nicipal governments, or guaranteed by governments, 
in D30 through D33, and component of Item C2 for 
Government of Canada direct issues in D30, D32 and 
D33. 
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National Income and Expenditure Accounts 
(Catalogues 13-001 and 13-201) — Not relevant. 


Financial Flow Accounts (Catalogue 13-002) — 
Bonds (category 2420) and Stocks (category 2520) of 
Rest of World (sector XIII) as follows: 


Category 


2421 Government of Canada bonds, for Govern- 
ment of Canada direct and guaranteed com- 
ponents of D30, D32 and D33. 


2422 Provincial government bonds, for provincial 
government direct and guaranteed com- 
ponents of D30, D32 and D33. 


2423 Municipal government bonds, for municipal 
government components of D30, D32 and 
D33. 


2424 Other Canadian bonds, for corporate bond 
components of D30, D32 and D33. 


2520 Stocks, for D31 and corporate stock com- 
ponents of D32 and D33. 


Series Availability 


The sum of series D30 and D31 is available an- 
nually from 1927 and quarterly from 1950. Series D30 
and D31 are available continuously on an annual and 
quarterly basis from 1952 and annually for the years 
1937 through 1945 in Table 33 of The Canadian Balance 
of International Payments, 1972, Catalogue 67-201. 
Series D32 is available annually from 1927 and quarterly 
from 1948. Series D33 is available annually from 1927 
and quarterly from 1949. 


Supplementary Detail 
Source: 
Catalogue Publication Table 


67-001 Quarterly Estimates 
of the Canadian Bal- 
ance of International 
Payments 


67-002 Security Transac- 1,3-7 
tions with Non-resi- 
dents 


67-201 The Canadian Bal- 2-4, 18, 30 and 
ance of International Statement 9 (1971) 
Payments 2-4, 18-20, 33 and 

Statement 11 (1972) 


67-505 The Canadian Bal- 4and7(D3-DS) 
ance of International 
Payments: A Com- 
pendium of Statis- 
tics From 1946 to 
1965. 


1, 4, 9 and statement 


Series 
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Source by Catalogue 


Trade in outstanding issues: 
Gross transactions by: 
PT CATAN CG CLASSOLSCCUIILVs «5 oe ne tem e oie tired th ee cae 


Net transactions by: 


Area and class of security 
Area 


0:56) 0) dey e teewsiell it alot aie. fay ce (6) bw) cess Pes te) ene 


FN we eEADY LeinG0, fe) war B, \e, e191 oh eM elnselnio” ellieii(e, “el einai ie, le’ ele eele lieu oie) 


New issues by: 


Area, currency and class of security 
Currency and class of security 
Area 
Class of security 
Offerings and deliveries of bonds 


pogetie |s 8st st @o Ba eine oF on 16) eh 6 Kelbercelges Ger Le. S\icele'el (ie! Cons) 0 (6 sinwce), e048 
mae. 18 ie,’ oe, eee Melne: ellie) lee und jell ie” \s) <6) enie) ues o) -s 


wee) le ei (eh bet rs eee oe 0 60 we ‘ervey ih 


Retirements by: 


Area and class of security 
Currency and class of security 
Area 


sip e\lje eae ms tet te alee: ‘eis esl. ayel le) 0) se Vet cem vere 


ai) ley eile? Tes lee nel oy ete) (6) Le) em ler (S, lenges (ei ie 


ae lad Ace! iste AeceG fo) q) el outea rel ceine its te 6) lak is dio.) 0\ ele slceh xa 


Cie 


oe 


M —monthly. 

Q —dquarterly. 

Q1 — quarterly, total and United States only. 
A — annual. 


Al — annual, total and United States only. 


Transactions between Canada and other countries 
in Canadian bonds and debentures, by type of issuer, 
for trade in outstanding, new issues, and retirements, 

annually from 1927 (with CANSIM matrix 01370 
some gaps) 


quarterly from 1952 CANSIM matrix 01364 


Related Data 


The Bank of Canada Review contains monthly 
data for gross new issues delivered and for retirements 
of Government of Canada direct and guaranteed bonds, 
provincial direct and guaranteed bonds, municipal direct 
and guaranteed bonds (quarterly only) and issues of 
corporate bonds, which are subdivided in each case into 
issues payable in Canadian dollars and issues payable in 
other currencies (Tables 31-33). Series are also pub- 
lished quarterly for net new issues of common and 
preferred stocks “payable in Canadian dollars’ and 
“payable in other currencies” (Table 34). The latter 
distributions reflect Canadian “stocks issued in (more 
properly for) foreign currencies or with dividends 
payable in foreign currencies”. 


Since the currency criterion applied in these series 
will not coincide with the ownership criterion applied 


67-002 67-201 67-505 
Q 
A, Ql Q 
A, QI 
Q 
Al Q 
A Q 
Q 
Q 


in series D32 and D33 covering new issues and retire- 
ments on a balance of payments basis, the two sets of 
series cannot be directly related. The Bank of Canada 
foreign currency series will, however, frequently provide 
a good indication of the trends of series D32 and D33. 
Arising from the differences in the criteria employed, 
foreign participation in new Canadian dollar issues of 
Canadian debtors and their retirement is included in 
series D32 and D33, while Canadian participation in 
new foreign currency issues of Canadian debtors and 
their retirement is excluded. Other factors which will 
cause the foreign currency denominated components 
of series D32 and D33 to differ from the corresponding 
Bank of Canada series include the treatment of sinking 
fund and other repurchases by a debtor (including 
repurchases of their own stock by life insurance com- 
panies) as retirements in series D33 but not in the Bank 
of Canada series. On occasion this has led to substantial 
timing differences in respect of Government of Canada 
issues. Different conventions with respect to exchange 
rates are also applied in the two series in respect of 
Government of Canada direct and guaranteed issues. 
There are also some differences occasioned by the 
availability to Statistics Canada of additional inform- 
ation on new issues. 


Portfolio Transactions in Foreign Securities 


Codes — D35 Outstanding issues 
D37 New issues 
D38 Retirements 


Concept 


These series cover international movements of 
capital relating to trading, new issues, and retirements of 
portfolio holdings of long-term foreign securities. 
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Description 


The object of these series is to cover international 
transactions in portfolio holdings of long-term foreign 
securities. The principle which guides their construction 
is the recording of transactions effecting changes in 
ownership of securities between residents of one country 
and another. They are accordingly designed insofar as is 
possible to capture transactions which may be carried 
out by resident investors whether with or without the 
intermediation of Canadian security houses. 


International security transactions frequently 
involve foreign exchange transactions or other move- 
ments of funds from one country to another, but also 
include purchases and sales whose settlement may be 
netted out through trading accounts and direct exchanges 
of securities between residents and non-residents under 
special offers. 


Neither the physical location of the security, the 
currency in which the transaction may be consummated, 
nor the currency in which the security may be denomi- 
nated is of prime relevance for the series. 


As with all the other series in the group from D21 
through DS2 the transactions are confined to those 
occurring in long-term forms. The definitions which are 
used therefore limit the series either to equities or to 
obligations having an original term of more than one 
year. It should be emphasized, however, that short-term 
capital movements may take place in long-term forms 
(and vice versa). This will more frequently be the case in 
respect of transactions in portfolio holdings of long-term 
securities than in respect of other types of flows. A long- 
term bond may be acquired and held for only a short 
time influenced either by a view originally held of future 
market trends or by a subsequent reaction to changing 
conditions. 


Excluded from the series are transactions in official 
holdings of medium-term non-marketable United States 
Government securities acquired under the Columbia 
River Treaty arrangements (see D48) or securities held as 
part of Canada’s official holdings of foreign exchange 
(see K). Other transactions which are excluded are those 
related to Canadian participation in foreign short-term 
money markets, transactions in mortgages or export 
finance paper, and types of security transactions which 
represent direct investment of capital by the principal 
owners of an enterprise, e.g., the acquisition by a resident 
of a major block of outstanding equity of a foreign 
enterprise. These latter transactions are more appropri- 
ately recorded as direct investment. 


Although not reflected in the summary series used 
in balance of payments statements, additional detail by 
type of issuer is available in subsidiary statements or 
publications: 


Government 

Eurobond 

Other bonds and debentures 
Common and preferred stocks 


United States issues 


United Kingdom issues Bonds and debentures 
Common and preferred stocks 


Bonds and debentures 
Common and preferred stocks 


Other foreign issues 


Transactions in the securities of Canadian compa- 
nies which are treated for statistical purposes as non- 
residents of Canada, as described in the note in Part VI, 
are treated as transactions in foreign securities. 


Values used in the construction of the series are 
net amounts received by, or paid on account of, resi- 
dents of Canada. Thus for transactions executed in Cana- 
da, sales are recorded on the basis of amounts debited to 
non-resident purchasers — the cost of the securities plus 
commissions and taxes, if any, in Canada; purchases are 
recorded at the amounts credited to non-resident 
sellers — the proceeds of the sales less commissions and 
taxes, if any, in Canada. For transactions executed out- 
side Canada the amounts recorded in respect of sales are 
the proceeds less commissions and any taxes paid out- 
side Canada; purchases include commissions and taxes, if 
any, paid outside Canada. It will be noted from the 
foregoing that the series are distorted by reason of com- 
missions, taxes and issue expenses which might, if availa- 
ble separately, more appropriately appear as current 
account transactions. 


The series may differ widely, of course, from the 
changes to which they give rise in the geographical 
ownership of the par or nominal values of obligations or 
of the underlying book values of equities traded. In 
addition to the factors already cited and to variations in 
exchange rates, the existence of premiums and discounts 
on new issues and retirements, and of variations of prices 
for all securities in secondary market trading, come into 
play. The values used in the series tend, however, to 
correspond to the carrying values generally reflected in 
the accounts of investors. 


It has been found convenient to divide the series 
into three main components: trade in outstanding issues, 
new issues, and retirements. While trade in outstanding 
securities may lead to net capital movements and to 
changes in Canada’s international investment position, it 
does not ordinarily affect the resources at the disposition 
of the issuer. New issues, on the other hand, add to the 
resources of the issuer and retirements reduce them. 
There is, however, a link between trading in oustanding 
issues and the two “terminal” series, new issues and 
retirements. A new issue originally purchased abroad 
may subsequently be traded to a non-resident in a sec- 
ondary market, as an outstanding security, and its ulti- 
mate retirement would then be a domestic transaction 
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abroad. The distinction between the three broad series, 
trade in outstanding issues, new issues, and retirements, 
is not easily drawn at the border. 


Outstanding securities include issues that have 
already been distributed at wholesale to a selling group 
as well as rights, warrants, and all mutual fund shares. 


New issues are securities that have not yet been 
distributed wholesale by the underwriting group or 
purchasing syndicate. They include new, refunding and 
conversion issues. (As already indicated, however, rights, 
warrants and all mutual fund shares are treated as out- 
standing securities.) The series represents the cost of all 
new issues acquired by residents and would include issues 
underwritten either in Canada or abroad. 


Retirements of securities occur variously at their 
maturity, through the exercise of call provisions in 
advance of maturity, or through repurchase by the 
debtor for sinking fund or other purposes. 


Delivery or settlement dates for security transac- 
tions are normally a few days after the contract dates. In 
general, series are produced on a settlements basis which 
accords more appropriately in balance of payments 
estimates with corresponding financial settlements than 
does the contract basis. 


Sources and Methods 


Trade in outstanding foreign securities — The 
sources and methods used in the construction of esti- 
mates of trade in outstanding foreign securities between 
Canada and other countries may be dealt with in four 
periods. They closely parallel those employed in the 
construction of estimates of trade in outstanding Cana- 
dian securities (D30 and D31). 


In the earliest years, until 1933, the estimates were 
very primitive. Indeed for the definitive estimates in the 
revision incorporated in The Canadian Balance of Inter- 
national Payments, 1926 to 1948, Catalogue 67-501, the 
estimate for trade in outstanding securities (both Cana- 
dian and foreign) was derived as the residual of direct 
estimates of the current account transactions and of 
other capital transactions. The data incorporated in the 
historical tables published after 1971, which have at- 
tempted to match detail currently published, make use 
of more fragmentary data which were developed earlier 
for the period. 


Commencing with 1933 a regular monthly survey 
of security dealers was introduced. No description of it 
is included at this point as the basic principles and struc- 
ture were similar to those of the survey since 1952, 
which is described below (although the latter has been 
extended and refined considerably over the years). 


With the introduction of exchange control fol- 
lowing the outbreak of war in 1939, alternative measures 
became available from the records of the Foreign Ex- 
change Control Board. This source provided the net 
amounts of foreign exchange received or paid out as well 


as transfers to or from Canadian residents of Canadian 
dollars under permitted security transactions. It also 
provided details of transactions which had been subject 
to special arrangements, such as the making of a direct 
investment abroad with the proceeds of the sale outside 
Canada of domestic securities having some years to 
maturity. The exchange control data established relatively 
good measures of the net transactions in outstanding 
Canadian and foreign securities but did not provide for 
switching between them, or yield distributions by type 
of issuer or geographic region. On the other hand cover- 
age was more complete than in the case of the monthly 
survey. The two reporting systems developed a marked 
divergence from the middle 1940’s, a substantial part of 
which undoubtedly reflected the omission by respond- 
ents to the monthly survey of large sales of Canadian 
dollar issues of the Government of Canada. Accordingly, 
during the period of exchange control, figures derived 
from it were used as the control totals. From 1946 
through 1951 results of the monthly surveys were used 
to provide control totals for trade in oustanding foreign 
securities and an adjustment for switching between Cana- 
dian and foreign securities was made to the exchange 
control derived total for trade in outstanding Canadian 
securities on the assumption that this was where most of 
the discrepancy occurred. The monthly reports were also 
used as an indicator in making geographic allocations. 


With the termination of exchange control near the 
end of 1951 the monthly survey process was re-examined 
in the light of the experience with the two sources. The 
respondent coverage and the definitions were extended 
and the survey, together with supplementary information 
from other surveys, became again the basic source for 
the series. 


The basic schedule is BP-30, Security transactions 
with non-residents.7 It is obtained monthly from mem- 
bers of the Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada, 
of the Canadian Bankers’ Association, of the principal 
Canadian stock exchanges, other foreign investment 
houses operating in Canada, and a number of investors 
in Canada who regularly engage directly in transactions 
with dealers or brokers abroad, e.g., trust companies, 
investment funds, pension funds and some non-financial 
corporations. Most trading in outstanding foreign securi- 
ties is concentrated in a relatively few of these respon- 
dents as shown in the special analysis below of trade in 
outstanding United States stocks with United States 
residents during the first half of 1974: 


Volume Net sales 


millions of dollars 
Major respondents: 


TS"DrOKerss wea et ees acc tae 424 15 

8 mutual and pension funds....... 232 38 
Other xespondents™eneeweeee eee 256 29 
Total 2,9 ies ee I Oe 912 82 


7 Unless otherwise indicated all the schedules referred to 
in this section are reproduced in Part V. 
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The components of the return which are embraced 
within the series for trade in outstanding foreign securi- 
ties are as follows: 


Bonds 


Bonds, debentures, notes, etc., with an original 
term over one year: 


08 United States issues: Government 
09 United States issues: Eurobond 

10 United States issues: Other 

11 United Kingdom issues: Government 
12 United Kingdom issues: Other 

13 Other foreign issues: Eurobond 

14 Other foreign issues: European 

15 Other foreign issues: Other 


Stocks 


Outstanding common and preference stocks, 
including rights: 


17 United States 

18 United Kingdom 
19 Continental Europe 
20 Japan 

21 All other countries. 


Although information from BP-30 provides the 
overwhelming part of the series for trade in outstanding 
foreign securities it is supplemented from a number of 
other sources, mainly annual. 


Some transactions in outstanding foreign securities 
are recorded on the BP-21 and BP-21A reports on 
Transactions between Canada and other countries, which 
are the basic questionnaires sent to corporations having 
significant international transactions; relevant entries 
which may be reported in items II (b) or (c) of this ques- 
tionnaire are taken into the series. 


Additional transactions are also covered from the 
BP-29, Report by trust and mortgage loan companies in 
Canada on transactions with non-residents, specifically 
items III (e) and IV (e); respondents to the schedule 
BP-29 who have a significant volume of international 
transactions in foreign securities to report do so monthly 
on the schedule BP-30 and are relieved of reporting them 
on the BP-29. 


Changes in the foreign asset holdings of Canadian 
companies disclosed on schedules BP-51 and BP-59, and 
in the Canadian ownership of some Canadian corpora- 
tions which are treated for national accounting purposes 
as non-residents of Canada as revealed on schedules 
BP-51 filed by them, are also examined. Either may 
reveal transactions in outstanding securities which may 
not otherwise have been reported. 


Finally, indications of major transactions in out- 
standing securities may become available from public 


sources. The reports of respondents are examined and 
where necessary further inquiries are made, leading in 
some cases to the inclusion in the series of additional 
transactions. 


The statement below shows for the year 1974 the 
statistical sources of series D35, Trade in outstanding 
foreign securities. The sources quoted above which are 
not reflected in the table yielded no significant balances 
in the year chosen. The table demonstrates the over- 
whelming importance of the BP-30 as a statistical source 
of the series. At the same time it demonstrates the need 
to look beyond it. The primary input of data on the 
BP-30 constituted 94.6% of the gross transactions; the 
other sources covering 5.4% shifted the net balance by 
4.8%. 


Statistical source Sales Purchases | Net sales 
millions of dollars 

Monthly: 

BR23 (gee ome eres 1,051.2 981.2 + 70.0 
Quarterly: 

BP DiliA ai cege tects. canes 18.5 WES + 10.9 

BR=3 (aren ere tase ee 27.9 ZI) 4) Se TS 
Annual 

15) SO) ge Oe oe ee ke 27 13.0 =03 

BP=2.9. 58.0 30 tae oaks 0.8 Deo, = wold 

MO tal se (fea Pe es 1,111.1 1,037.7 + 73.4 


In 1974 monthly and quarterly data for trade in out- 
standing foreign issues produced a net balance of $75.1 
million, but this was reduced by $1.7 million of transac- 
tions whose timing was not identifiable. It is the practice 
to distribute such amounts evenly over the four quarters. 


New issues — The sources and methods of con- 
structing the series covering purchases by Canadians of 
new issues of foreign securities may also be divided, for 
descriptive purposes, into two periods, those with and 
those without exchange control. 


During the period of exchange control, from late 
1939 until late 1951, the acquisition by residents of new 
issues of foreign securities was effectively precluded. 
Some acquisitions by residents of small portions of new 
issues offered abroad appeared on the monthly reports 
now designated as BP-30 and are reflected in the series. 
These presumably arose from switching of other securi- 
ties or from transactions with funds exempted from 
exchange control. 


For the years prior to 1940 and subsequent to 
1951 the new issue series were created by meshing 
together information from a number of sources. To the 
extent that new issues were marketed in Canada, prospec- 


hele 


tuses, “tombstone” announcements,’ summaries pre- 
pared by dealers and institutions, the press, and other 
commercially available financial information services 
were the principal sources. A component representing 
the acquisition in foreign markets by residents of Canada 
of portions of new foreign issues is available from 
sections 5 and 6 (lines 33 through 39) of the BP-30. 
Other survey questionnaires which yield some data on 
new issues include the BP-21 and BP-59. A special type 
of new issue is the participation of residents in offerings 
to existing shareholders of foreign corporations. When 
such offerings are announced the investment position 
records described in Part IV are examined to ascertain 
the latest known total of Canadian holdings. In the 
absence of any other information it is assumed that the 
Canadian shareholders exercise their rights to subscribe 
to new issues. 


Retirements — The series for retirements of Cana- 
dian holdings of foreign securities was derived during the 
period of exchange control from the administrative 
records of the Foreign Exchange Control Board. 


For the years prior to 1940 and subsequent to 
1951 the series has been constructed largely on the basis 
of the investment position records described in Part IV. 
Where Canadian holdings are large, mainly those cases 
where an issue was originally placed in Canada, the actual 
retirements are recorded. When the full issue is not 
retired Canadian holdings are assumed to have been 
retired proportionately with non-Canadian holdings. 


An arbitrary allowance is made for retirements of 
that part of the estimated holdings not identified by 
issue. Some additional information is reported from time 
to time on the schedule BP-21. 


Evaluation 


As in the case of transactions in portfolio holdings 
of Canadian securities, it is difficult to evaluate effec- 
tively the various series relating to foreign securities. 
They will, of course, be deficient to the extent that 
there are respondent errors or that there are gaps in the 
reporting network. A considerable effort has been made 
to identify major financial institutions, mainly invest- 
ment and pension funds, which carry on transactions 
directly with foreign security offices, and to embrace 
them within the reporting system, but it is clear that 
there must be some situations of importance involving 
private investors which are not covered. The classification 
of customers, particularly financial institutions such as 
insurance companies, whose transactions may sometimes 
be related to resident and sometimes to non-resident 
activities, presents great difficulties for respondents. 
Finally, the possibility should be noted that from time 
to time transactions of Canadian-based non-resident 
owned mutual funds may have led to some distortions. 


8 Formal announcements, normally found in the financial 
press, of sales of new issues, which specify their terms, the mem- 
bers of the underwriting syndicate, etc. 


The periodic establishment of benchmarks for 
Canadian holdings of foreign stocks provides some op- 
portunity for examining the reasonableness of the series, 
but the valuation adjustments which are necessary create 
considerable uncertainty. At best it may be said that this 
approach has not indicated statistical weaknesses of 
massive proportions. 


Attempts have, of course, also been made from 
time to time to relate the transactions data covered by 
Canadian sources with corresponding data produced by 
statistical authorities in the United States. These studies 
are described in greater length in the note in Part VI. 
The results from 1965 through 1967 indicated relatively 
small discrepancies with somewhat larger apparent out- 
flows from Canada than receipts in the United States. 
However, since that time the direction of the divergencies 
has shifted and they have also widened sharply to the 
point where Canadian receipts from the disposition of 
foreign securities greatly exceed reported United States 
reacquisitions. There is as yet no basis for attributing the 
weakness to the statistical series of one country or the 
other. 


The description earlier in this section has noted 
that valuations employed in the series are conceptually 
unsatisfactory in their treatment of commissions. 


Linkages and Relationships 


CANSIM Databank Series — These are listed in 
Appendix 1. 


IMF Balance of Payments Manual, Third Edition 
(1961) — Table A (Global Balance of Payments Sum- 
mary) and Table B (Regional Balance of Payments Sum- 
mary), Part 2 (Movements of Capital and Monetary 
Gold), as follows: 


Item 


11.3 Private long-term investment: Other common 
stocks, for common stock components of D35, 
D37 and D38. 


11.4 Private long-term investment: Foreign central 
government securities, for foreign central govern- 
ment components of D35, D37 and D38. 


11.5 Private long-term investment: Other securities, for 
other bond and debenture components of D35, 
D37 and D38. 


IMF/OECD Common Reporting System (Appendix 
6) — Global Balance of Payments Summary and Regional 
Balance of Payments Summary, Item C (Capital and 
monetary gold), as follows: 


Item 
11.2 Private long-term: Other common stocks, for 
common stock components of D35, D37 and D38. 


11.3 Private long-term: Other securities, for bond and 
debenture components of D35, D37 and D38. 
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Special Report for the United Nations on inter- 
national flow of long-term capital and central govern- 
ment transfer payments, Part 1 (Changes in foreign assets 
and transfer paymens made) Item A2 (for sum of D35, 
D37 and D38). 


National Income and Expenditure Accounts (Cata- 
logues 13-001 and 13-201) — Not relevant. 


Financial Flow Accounts (Catalogue 13-002) — 
Components (with sign reversed) of Foreign investments 
(category 3530) of Rest of World (sector XIII). The 
category also covers official holdings of United States 
government medium-term non-marketable securities 
acquired in connection with the Columbia River Treaty 
(component of D48) and private holdings of United 
States treasury bills (component of D65). 


Series Availability 


Series D35 is available annually for 1927 through 
1932 and from 1937, and quarterly from 1950. Series 
D37 is available annually for 1927 through 1932 and 


from 1937, and quarterly from 1946. Series D38 is 
is available annually from 1940 and quarterly from 1950. 


Supplementary Data 


Source: 


Catalogue Publication Table 


67-001 Quarterly Estimates of 
the Canadian Balance 
of Payments 1,4 


67-002 Security Transactions 


with Non-residents 2-4 


The Canadian Balance 
of International Pay- 
ments 


67-201 
2-4, 19, 20 (1971) 
224, 21, 2192) 


67-505 The Canadian Balance 
of International Pay- 
ments: A Compen- 
dium of Statistics 


from 1946 to 1965 4 and 8 (D6 - D8) 


Source by Catalogue 


Trade in outstanding issues: 
Gross transactions by: 


Net transactions by: 


New issues by: 


Series 
67-001 67-002 67-201 67-505 

Arearandactassiotesccuritver, cus crew cma tec: Gh wneiNs «mento o0,. M 

INRA AVel GAG.OhE SEOLITAy, SORNMIEI, 5-5 6 6b oe Os ao co oa 6 Q 

FATE ATA GEClASSTOLsSCCUTIL Viera emer n is See surt Gn oe ces Sieve he M 

ATearand classiot:SeCurity.sDaltialeae me emu ens aieeeaicnmemesme cr aes A, QI Q 

IAT COMPETI yh ena ee ae) eee Chloe. She chain eee es nee Ql Q 
ATeaean GrclassiOl SCCULITY aPAaltialeimen ious msoneen atmo cenit ons) A, Q1 Q 
ATCO Bee Mp Rect St Aiel s. Sr sndale gowete Se Ol Me Cah war RC EP Ve Re outen es oy Ql Q 
Arearandiclassonmsecunity | partiales m-menieneterie rime nci sr stun A, Q1 Q 
INRSEY. 6, a SESE COO CN CETL WOOT Oo re oe ae scien te Si io ee Qi Q 


M — monthly. 

Q — quarterly. 

Q1 — quarterly, total and United States only. 
A — annual. 


Loans, Advances and Subscriptions by the Government of Canada 


Codes — D40 Total, loans, advances and subscriptions 


D41 Loans and advances to national govern- 
ments 


D42 Subscriptions and advances to international 
financial agencies 


Concept 


This series covers extensions of credit to non- 
residents by the Government of Canada (except postwar 
credits directly related to the financing of specific ex- 
ports) and the provision of capital by the Government of 
Canada to international financial agencies. 
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Description 


The series for loans and advances (D41) includes 
the following: 


1942 — Interest-free loan to the United Kingdom — 
By early 1942 transactions between Canada and the 
United Kingdom had led to an accumulation by the 
Canadian authorities of sterling amounting to approxi- 
mately $1 billion. Under the War Appropriations (United 
Kingdom Financing) Act of 1942 arrangements were 
made to convert the sterling equivalent of $700 million 
into an interest-free Canadian dollar loan notionally 
secured by privately-owned British holdings of Canadian 
securities. The arrangements relating to repayment are 
described under series D46. Subsequent war-time financ- 
ing of the net Canadian dollar deficiency of the sterling 
area took the form of an initial gift of $1 billion followed 
by larger amounts of funds provided as mutual aid. These 
are included under series B37 Official contributions. 


1943 - 44 — War-time wheat loan to the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics 


1945 - 46 — Interim credits — Following the termi- 
nation of the programmes of war-time mutual aid and 
provision of relief immediately thereafter by the Cana- 
dian military authorities, interim credits were extended 
to a number of countries under War Appropriations 
Acts. Most of these credits were subsequently repaid 
from the programme of loans under Part II of the Export 
Credits Insurance Act. There were two exceptions. 
Interim credits to the U.S.S.R. were settled independ- 
ently of the new loan. Interim credits to the United 
Kingdom were covered in the special settlement made in 
1946, described later under series D47, Special settle- 
ments; the interim credit extended in 1945 is included in 
the D41 series, but further extensions in 1946 were 
offset against the special settlement in D47. 


1945-48 — Loans under Part II of the Export 
Credits Insurance Act — These loans together with the 
loan to the United Kingdom described below were part 
of a large-scale programme of postwar credit extension 
to facilitate foreign purchases of goods and services and 
to assist in making it possible for overseas countries to 
meet transitional postwar deficits in their balance of 
payments, to maintain adequate reserves and to assume 
the obligations of multilateral trade. Of the original 
programme of $2,000 million, $1,740 million had been 
utilized by the end of 1950, and the balance either was 
never allocated or lapsed. Loans and advances out- 
standing from the Government of Canada to foreign 
governments, including pre-war and war-time loans as 
well as some miscellaneous credits, reached a peak of 
$2,000 million in 1949. Eight countries received loans 
under Part II of the Export Credits Insurance Act. Their 
outstanding interim credits were repaid by drawings on 
the new loans, except in the case of the U.S.S.R. which 


repaid them independently. Drawings were initially on 
an open account basis, but were funded at regular 
intervals through the issue of notes covering the amounts 
drawn and accrued interest to that date. In the statistical 
series, drawings to cover the settlement of interim 
credits have not been shown nor are repayments of the 
interim credits themselves; accordingly the series in 
respect of these transactions represents a consolidation. 
The funding of accrued interest at the time of the 
issuance of notes, aggregating in total $19.5 million, was 
not included either as an interest receipt or a capital 
advance, although it does appear in the totals for loans 
outstanding. 


1946-50 — Loan of 1946 to the United King- 
dom — The United Kingdom Financing Agreement Act, 
1946, authorized the Minister of Finance to lend to the 
United Kingdom $1,250 million over a period of five 
years. The amount of credit drawn by the end of 1951 
was to be repaid in 50 annual instalments with interest 
at 2% per annum sujbect to certain waiver provisions. 
The terms were similar in all respects to those applicable 
to a loan of $3,750 million made by the United States to 
the United Kingdom at the same time. Very heavy 
drawings were made on the loan in 1946 and 1947. 
Thereafter by arrangement the drawings were restricted. 
The amount outstanding reached a total of $1,185 
million in 1950 and the balance lapsed. 


1957 — Loan to the United Nations in connection 
with the clearance of the Suez Canal. 


1958 - $9 — Loans to India and Ceylon for the pur- 
chase of wheat. These have been included in this series 
because they occurred before separate estimates of 
export credits were compiled. 


1962 — Loan to the United Nations — Canada 
purchased bonds of the Organisation which was experi- 
encing serious financial difficulties. 


1963 - 64 — Loan to India for the purchase of air- 
craft — (This loan of $12.5 million might more properly 
have been assigned to series D49, Export credits directly 
or indirectly at risk of the Government of Canada, which 
was introduced from 1962.) 


1965 on — Development loans — The “soft” loans 
first introduced under the development programme in 
1965 are administered by the Canadian International 
Development Agency (formerly the External Aid Office) 
as part of Canada’s international development assistance 
programme. They can be for periods as long as 50 years. 
Normally there are some years of grace before the first 
repayment becomes due. Soft loans must be spent on 
Canadian goods and services and are designed to help 
finance projects for which commercial financing is un- 
available. 


The series for capital subscriptions to international 
financial agencies (D42) includesthe funds made available 
by Canada to: 


Asian Development Bank, 

Caribbean Development Bank, 

Inter-American Development Bank, 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, 

International Development Association, and 

International Finance Corporation 


but does not include amounts provided to the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund which form a part of Canada’s 
international reserves (series K4). Some parts of these 
subscriptions have ordinarily taken the form of non- 
interest bearing demand notes which are recorded as a 
liability in series D72 (Non-resident holdings of Govern- 
ment of Canada demand liabilities). 


Sources and Methods 


The data are derived from the financial records of 
the Government of Canada. 


Evaluation 


This series should be complete and accurate. 


Linkages and Relationships 


CANSIM Databank Series — These are listed in 
Appendix 1. 


IMF Balance of Payments Manual, Third Edition 
(1961) — Table A (Global Balance of Payments Sum- 
mary) and Table B (Regional Balance of Payments Sum- 
mary), Part 2 (Movements of Capital and Monetary 
Gold), Items 14.4 Central government long-term loans 
(for D41) and 14.5 Central government other long-term 
assets (for D42). 


IMF/OECD Common Reporting System (Appendix 
6) — Global Balance of Payments Summary and Regional 
Balance of Payments Summary, Item C (Capital and 
monetary gold), component of 14.3 Central government 
long-term loans, intergovernmental (for D41) and com- 
ponent of 14.5 Central government other long-term 
assets (for D42). 
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Special Report for United Nations on international 
flow of long-term capital and central government transfer 
payments, Part 1 (Changes in foreign assets and transfer 
payments made) Item C1.1 (for D41) and component of 
Item C2 (for D42). 


National Income and Expenditure Accounts (Cata- 
logues 13-001 and 13-201) — Not relevant. 


Financial Flow Accounts (Catalogue 13-002) — 
Component (with sign reversed) of Other loans (cate- 
gory 3332) of Rest of World (sector XIII). 


Series Availability 
Annually from 1927, quarterly from 1950. 


Supplementary Data 


Net loans and advances to governments other than the 
United Kingdom 1945-48 (FECB Annual Report 
1948, Table VII). 


Postwar loans and advances 1945-48 (Catalogue 
67-501, Statement 7). 


Loans and advances to foreign governments December 
31, 1952 (Catalogue 67-502, Statement 22). 


Loans and subscriptions by Government of Canada by 
area, 1965 - 72 (Catalogue 67-201, Table 21 in 1965 - 70 
and 1971 issues, Table 23 in 1972 issue). Available also 
in Catalogue 67-001. 


Related Data 
Public Accounts of Canada (annual). 


Report by the Minister of Finance on Operations under 
Part II of the Export Credits Insurance Act (annual). 


Additional References 
The Export Credits Insurance Act, 1944. 


The War Appropriation (United Kingdom Financing) 
Act, 1942. 


The United Kingdom Financial Agreement Act, 1946 
as amended 1957. 


The United Kingdom Financial Agreement Act, 1953. 


Repayment of Government of Canada Loans and Advances 


Codes — D44 Total repayments 
D45 Repayment of postwar loans and advances 
D46 Repayment of war loans and advances 


D47 Special settlements 


Concept 


This series covers repayments of credits extended 
to non-residents by the Government of Canada, except 


postwar credits directly related to the financing of 
specific exports. 


Description 


The series for repayment of postwar loans and ad- 
vances (D45) includes the following: 


1947 on — Loans under Part II of the Export 
Credits Insurance Act — Repayments represent for the 
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most part regular maturities. There were, however, some 
accelerated repayments. In 1950 and again in 1954 
Norway prepaid the principal instalment of $2.6 million 
due the following year. During the third quarter of 
1962 the Government of France paid in advance of 
maturity $67.6 million, representing one half of its 
remaining debt to Canada; a simultaneous prepayment 
was made by France to the United States. In the fourth 
quarter of the same year the Netherlands prepaid $32.1 
million of its debt. These repayments contributed to the 
restoration of Canada’s international reserve position 
which had deteriorated sharply in the first half of 1962. 
Repayments by France and Belgium were resumed in 
1970. No payments were received after 1950 on the loan 
extended to China. 


1951 on — Loan of 1946 to the United Kingdom — 
Repayments of this loan began in 1951. The original 
agreement provided that the Government of Canada 
would, under specified conditions, waive the amount of 
interest due. The United Kingdom availed itself of this 
provision in 1956. During 1957 the agreement was 
amended so that beginning with that year the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom might, under specified 
conditions, request deferral of up to seven annual instal- 
ments of principal and interest due under the loan of 
1946 and the corresponding loan from the United States. 
The United Kingdom had, at the time of writing, availed 
itself of this provision in respect of 1957, 1964, 1965, 
1968 and 1976. Interest in respect of 1956, which had 
been waived under the former terms of the agreement, 
was to be treated as an additional deferral. The ultimate 
repayments of deferrals will not begin until 2001. 


1953 - 56 — Interim Credit to the U.S.S.R. 


1958 -63 — Loan to the United Nations (1957) in 
connection with the clearance of the Suez Canal. 


1961 -67 — Loans to India and Ceylon (1958 - 59) 
for the purchase of wheat. 


1964 on — Loan to the United Nations (1962). 


1964-68 —Loan to India (1963-64) for the 
purchase of aircraft. 


1973 on — Development loans — The first contrac- 
tual repayments were made in 1973. Two special trans- 
actions, one in 1973 and the other in 1976, are described 
below in the section on sources and methods. 


The series for repayment of war loans and advances 
(D46) includes the following: 


1943 -58 — Interest-free loan of 1942 to the 
United Kingdom — The provisions originally applicable 
to this loan called for the application to its repayment of 
amounts accruing to the United Kingdom from the sale 
or redemption of Canadian securities. A lag of some 
months occurred between the initial capital transfers 


from Canada and subsequent quarterly repayments. In 
1947 the United Kingdom agreed to permit new direct 
investment in Canada by its residents, and the loan re- 
payment terms were modified to permit the United King- 
dom to deduct the amounts from the totals which would 
otherwise have been calculated as due for repayment. 
This arrangement was extended in 1948 to cover the 
financing of aircraft purchased in Canada by the United 
Kingdom. The effect of these arrangements was to 
reduce the rate of repayment of principal. By mid-1953 
the balance of the loan had been reduced to $190 
million through application of the proceeds of sales and 
redemptions of $582 million of Canadian securities less 
new direct investments in Canada of $55 million and 
aircraft purchases of $17 million. An agreement was 
then made providing for an immediate payment reducing 
the amount outstanding to $150 million with amortiza- 
tion of this balance over the next five years, and the 
United Kingdom was released from the previous repay- 
ment provisions. 


1946 -47 — War-time wheat loan to the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 


Some further Canadian claims on European coun- 
tries arose from settlements of military relief. These were 
not treated as capital items; for futher detail see the 
comments with respect to series B37 and A23. 


Series D47, Special settlements, covers two trans- 
actions only: Under the terms of the Canada - United 
Kingdom Financial Settlement Agreement, the out- 
standing claims of both governments arising out of the 
war effort in respect of services and supplies furnished to 
each other prior to March 1, 1946, were, with certain 
exceptions, settled by payment of $150 million by the 
United Kingdom. Among the multitude of transactions 
included were interim credits which had been extended 
by Canada to the United Kingdom in amounts of $204 
million in 1945 and $112 million in 1946. The former 
figure was, as has been noted, included in series D41 
with loans and advances by the Government of Canada. 
The drawings in 1946 were, however, offset in the 
balance of payments presentation against the settlement 
which occurred in March of that year and series D47 
accordingly reflects only the net receipt of $38 million 
in that year. 


The second item relates to settlement of a loan to 
Roumania outstanding in an amount of $24.3 million 
since the early 1920’s. During 1974, a repayment of 
$1,150,000 was received and recorded in series D47. 
Settlement of the remaining outstanding balance, to be 
made under an agreement reached in 1971, does not 
involve specific balance of payment transactions. 


Sources and Methods 


The data are derived from the financial records of 
the Government of Canada. 
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The initial waiver and subsequent deferrals of in- 
terest and principal on the 1946 loan to the United King- 
dom were not articulated in the balance of payments 
estimates. An alternative treatment would have been to 
record a receipt of interest and a corresponding extension 
of credit. While repayment of the deferred amounts will 
not begin until 2001, they bear interest currently and 
this is recorded with interest receipts as an element of 
series A15. The total of the deferred amounts is included 
in statistics of Canada’s international investment posi- 
tion. The amount as of the end of 1974 was $173.1 
million, made up of $101.1 million deferred interest and 
$72.0 million deferred principal. 


Any claims for interest which may exist with 
respect to foreign “inactive” loans by the Government of 
Canada, i.e., those which are not currently revenue- 
producing or realisable,9 are not reflected in either the 
balance of payments or the investment position. 


The series reflect several repayments of a rather 
special nature. In 1967 there was a remission by Canada 
of the principal and interest on loans extended to India 
for the purchase of Canadian wheat and flour. Similar 
transactions occurred in 1973 and in 1976 when develop- 
ment loans made originally to Pakistan were forgiven. 
These transactions were articulated by recording the 
forgiveness of principal as repayments and showing 
simultaneously official contributions of the same amount 
in series B37®. 


Evaluation 
These series should be complete and accurate. 


_ Linkages and Relationships 


CANSIM Databank Series — These are listed in 
Appendix 1. 


IMF Balance of Payments Manual, Third Edition 
(1961) — Table A (Global Balance of Payments Sum- 
mary) and Table B (Regional Balance of Payments Sum- 
mary), Part 2 (Movements of Capital and Monetary 
Gold), Item 14.4 Central government long-term loans. 


IMF/OECD Common Reporting System (Appen- 
dix 6)— Global Balance of Payments Summary and 


9 As published annually in a schedule to the Statement 
of Assets and Liabilities, Public Accounts of Canada. 


Regional Balance of Payments Summary, Item C (Capital 
and monetary gold), component of 14.3 Central govern- 
ment long-term loans, intergovernmental. 


Special Report for United Nations on international 
flow of long-term capital and central government transfer 
payments, Part 1 (Changes in foreign assets and transfer 
payments made) Item C1.2. 


National Income and Expenditure Accounts (Cata- 
logues 13-001 and 13-201) — Not relevant. 


Financial Flow Accounts (Catalogue 13-002) — 


Component (with sign reversed) of Other loans (cate- 
gory 3332) of Rest of World (sector XIII). 


Series Availability 
Annually from 1927, quarterly from 1950. 


Supplementary Data 


Net loans and advances to governments other than the 
United Kingdom 1945-48 (FECB Annual Report 
1948, Table VII). 


Postwar loans and advances 1945-48 (Catalogue 
67-501, Statement 7). 


Loans and advances to foreign governments December 
31, 1952 (Catalogue 67-502, Statement 22). 


Loans and subscriptions by Government of Canada by 
area, 1965 - 72 (Catalogue 67-201, Table 21 in 1965 - 70 
and 1971 issues, Table 23 in 1972 issue). Available 
also in Catalogue 67-001. 


Related Data 
Public Accounts of Canada (annual). 


Report by the Minister of Finance on Operations under 
Part II of the Export Credits Insurance Act (annual). 


Additional References 
The Export Credits Insurance Act, 1944. 


The War Appropriation (United Kingdom Financing) 
Act, 1942. 


The United Kingdom Financial Agreement Act, 1946 
as amended 1957. 


The United Kingdom Financial Agreement Act, 1953. 


Columbia River Treaty 


Code — D48 


Concept 


This series covers receipts from the United States 
of payments under the Columbia River Treaty, including 
related investment and disinvestment by the Government 


of Canada in medium-term non-marketable United States 
Government securities. 


Description 


Studies and negotiations between Canada and the 
United States in connection with the development of the 
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hydro-electric power potential of the Columbia River 
extending over a period of 20 years culminated in the 
Columbia River Treaty and Protocol of 1964. It em- 
bodied a unique and complex set of arrangements for 
the development of these waters, of which only the bare 
highlights can be given in these paragraphs. Special finan- 
cial arrangements agreed upon between Canada and the 
United States in connection with the project were 
described by the Minister of Finance in some detail in 
the House of Commons on July 10, 1964. 


Under the Treaty arrangements British Columbia 
undertook to build, within a nine-year period, storage 
projects in the Columbia River basin in Canada. These 
facilities would control a very large amount of water, 
part of which would be committed to produce power 
benefits downstream in the United States, to be shared 
equally between the two countries, as well as substantial 
benefits in and for Canada itself. Some of this storage 
would also be operated to provide flood control; and 
payments were to be made to Canada for flood damage 
prevented in the United States. Canada sold its share of 
the first 30 years’ production of downstream benefits in 
return for a lump sum payment in September 1964 in 
the amount of $253,929,534 in United States funds. 
Flood control payments made to Canada by the United 
States in subsequent years aggregated a further $64.4 
million in United States funds. 


Funds necessary for the purchase of the down- 
stream benefits were raised in the United States by the 


Year 


Considerable confusion has surrounded these trans- 
actions. It has, for example, been suggested that the im- 
pact on the exchange rate of the inflow was spread over 
an eight-year period because of the employment of the 
funds in special United States securities. Insofar as 
Canada was concerned the actual economic impact of 
the transactions was no different than if the inflow had 
been reflected immediately in the Exchange Fund 


Receipts under Treaty 


Sale of downstream 
benefits 
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Columbia Storage Power Exchange, a non-profit organi- 
zation of the power producers and users concerned, and 
paid to the Government of Canada in United States 
funds. The Government of Canada then paid equivalent 
Canadian funds to the Government of British Columbia 
apart from some funds which British Columbia elected 
to receive in United States dollars in order to redeem 
outstanding debt. The United States funds remaining in 
the hands of the Minister of Finance were invested in 
medium-term non-marketable securities of the United 
States Government. As these securities matured their 
proceeds were taken into the Exchange Fund Account 
and employed in United States Government securities in 
the normal way. The effect of the arrangement was to 
even out the flow of funds into Canada’s holdings in the 
Exchange Fund Account, and to spread over a lengthy 
period the impact on United States balance of payments 
statistics of the transfer of so large a sum. The non- 
marketable securities acquired under the arrangement 
did not form a part of Canada’s official holdings of 
foreign exchange. The Minister of Finance indicated at 
the time of the arrangement however that, while there 
was no formal agreement, on the basis of discussions 
with the United States Treasury, he was confident that 
should need arise arrangements could be made to trans- 
late the securities into marketable securities. 


The statement below shows in terms of United 
States currency, the receipts under the Treaty together 
with changes in related official holdings of medium-term 
non-marketable United States Government securities. 


Change in related 
official holdings 
of medium-term 
non-marketable 

United States 
Government 
securities 

(increase —) 


millions of U.S. dollars 


Net receipts 


Flood control 


Account. In either case the acquisition by the federal 
authorities of external assets obviated the necessity of 
exchange market transactions; the Canadian dollar out- 
lay required to be made by the federal authorities in 
connection with the financing was the same. The special 
treatment did, however, have a significant statistical 
effect on some of the balance of payments measures in 
common use in the United States. 


The conceptual treatment appropriate for these 
transactions was a matter which was debated at consid- 
erable length but in the final analysis the decision was to 
follow a pragmatic, if somewhat inelegant, course. 


The basic conceptual problem centred on the 
nature of the lump sum payment. As already noted, 
contractually it represented Canada’s share of the first 
30 years’ production of downstream benefits arising 
from the facilities built in Canada. It might be viewed 
as representing the sale of water, or the sale of a service 
related to water flow, or as capital contributed to the 
construction of a facility. The expectation of the Cana- 
dian negotiators was that the lump sum payment together 
with the income accruing on the investment of the funds 
until their use would finance the capital investment 
required. (In practice the price assumptions were not 
realized and the sum fell short of the amount required.) 
If the transaction were seen as a sale of water, then it 
might have been appropriate to regard the lump sum as 
a prepayment to be amortized over the 30-year period. 
But in order to fully articulate this perception of the 
transaction, it would have been necessary to accrue to 
the Rest of the World the discount on the prepayment 
and then subsequently to amortize the total debt through 
credits for the export of water. At the end of the 30-year 
period, further balance of payments entries would 
presumably have followed covering the receipt of power 
representing Canada’s share of subsequent production 
or, alternatively, its disposition to non-residents. Some 
national income and expenditure accountants had diffi- 
culty in accepting as production a flow of water across 
an international border. 


An alternative perception, that the lump sum was 
a prepayment for services inasmuch as it was to cover 
control of a water flow, left the same problem of articu- 
lation. 


Yet another perception, which would depart from 
the legal form of the Treaty, was to view the lump sum 
as a capital contribution from the United States to the 
construction of a facility in Canada whose benefits, 
although not articulated in an accounting sense, would 
be jointly shared. Some support for this perception 
might be found in the accounting treatment adopted by 
the British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority which 
credited the amount, together with earnings accruing on 
it, to an item described as “Contributions arising from 
Columbia River Treaty”. 


In determining the statistical treatment several 
considerations were ultimately given precedence. It was 
recognized that the Treaty extended over a very lengthy 
period. A full articulation would involve adjusting entries 
extending over many years, most of which would be so 
small that they could not conceivably affect one’s per- 
ception of Canada’s balance of payments. An attempt to 
fully articulate the transactions could moreover involve a 
number of price and interest assumptions and would 
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depart seriously from the treatment reflected in the 
accounts of the British Columbia Hydro and Power 
Authority. Finally, the major transactions were them- 
selves so unusual that users might best be served by 
having them kept together in one item. 


The treatment finally chosen was therefore a very 
simple one. The primary transactions between Canada 
and the United States which were associated with the 
Treaty were incorporated into series D48 (Columbia 
River Treaty). This embraced the original receipt from 
the sale of downstream benefits, and subsequent pay- 
ments made to Canada for flood damage, together with 
the acquisition and subsequent disposition of the official 
holdings of medium-term non-marketable United States 
Government securities into which most of the original 
receipt was placed by the federal government, by agree- 
ment with the United States authorities. The credit in 
the Canadian balance of payments from primary receipts 
under the Treaty accordingly appeared as a net spread 
over the years 1964-73, although, as has been noted, 
the financing requirements generated on the federal 
authorities occurred at the original times of receipts 
from the United States. 


The case for treating the sale of future down- 
stream benefits as a capital inflow was probably stronger 
than was the case in respect of the flood control receipts, 
but the decision to treat the entire primary transactions 
as capital led to their exclusion from the current account 
and indeed, of course, the benefits to the United States 
were largely future benefits.19 


Emphasis has been given in this description to the 
fact that the special capital series D48 was confined to 
primary transactions. Thus it did not reflect interest 
earnings on the United States Government securities (at 
the rate of 4% in respect of the 1965 maturity; 4 1/8% 
in respect of the 1966 maturity, and 44% in respect of 
subsequent maturities). Nor was the accrual to the 
British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority of income 
on the temporary employment within Canada of the 
funds made available in 1964 articulated as an external 
transaction. The item for “Contributions arising from 
Columbia River Treaty” on the balance sheet of the 
British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority, had 
grown by March 31, 1972, to over Canadian $462 
million. 


In statistics of Canada’s international investment 
position the capital receipts from the United States were 
accumulated as a liability under miscellaneous invest- 
ments. 


The holdings of special United States Government 
securities were included, during their lifetime, in the asset 
item for Government of Canada credits, but were, of 
course, subsumed within Canada’s official holdings of 


10 In the United States, the flood control payments were 
recorded in the current account. 
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gold and foreign exchange as they matured. The liability 
item, on the other hand, is being reduced by approxi- 
mately 1/13th in each year beginning in 1968. This 
amortization is not reflected, however, in the balance of 
payments statements. 


Sources and Methods 


The data are derived from financial records of the 
Government of Canada. 


Evaluation 


The series are accurate in an accounting sense. The 
conceptual validity is discussed above. 


Linkages and Relationships 


CANSIM Databank Series — These are listed in 
Appendix 1. 


IMF Balance of Payments Manual, Third Edition 
(1961) — Table A (Global Balance of Payments Sum- 
mary) and Table B (Regional Balance of Payments Sum- 
mary), Part 2 (Movements of Capital and Monetary 
Gold), Items 14.5 Central government other long-term 
assets and liabilities, 13.3 Local government, other long- 
term assets and liabilities. 


IMF/OECD Common Reporting System (Appen- 
dix 6)— Global Balance of Payments Summary and 
Regional Balance of Payments Summary, Item C (Capital 
and monetary gold), 14.5 Central government other 
long-term assets and liabilities, 13.1 Local government 
long-term assets and liabilities. 


Special Report for United Nations on international 
flow of long-term capital and central government transfer 


payments, Part 1 (Changes in foreign assets and transfer 
payments made) Item C2 (Central government, other) 
and Part 2 (Changes in foreign liabilities and transfer 
payments received) Item C2 (Central government, other). 


National Income and Expenditure Accounts (Cata- 
logues 13-001 and 13-201) — Not relevant. 


Financial Flow Accounts (Catalogue 13-002) — 
Components in Rest of World (sector XIII) of Other 
financial assets (category 2610) in respect of sale of 
downstream benefits, of Net purchases of existing and 
intangible assets (category 1800) in respect of flood 
control receipts, and (with sign reversed) of Foreign 
investments (category 3530) in respect of changes in 
related official holdings of medium-term non-marketable 
United States Government securities. Counterpart liabili- 
ty entries are under Non-financial provincial government 
enterprises (sub-sector IV.2) and counterpart assets 
under the Federal government (sector X). 


Series Availability 


Annually and quarterly through full period of 
applicability 1964-73. 


Related Data 
Public Accounts of Canada (annual). 


Additional References 


The Columbia River Treaty and Protocol — A Presenta- 
tion. Departments of External Affairs and of Northern 
and Natural Resources, April 1964 (Queen’s Printer, 
Catalogue E2-4564). 


Debates of the House of Commons, 10 July 1964, pp. 
5306 et seq. 


Export Credits Directly or Indirectly at Risk of the Government of Canada 


Code — D49 


Concept 


The series covers all medium-term and long-term 
export credits extended by Canada directly or indirectly 
at risk of the Government of Canada, whether financed 
by public or private sources. 


Description 


The principal agencies involved in this series are 
the Export Development Corporation and the Canadian 
Wheat Board, although there are some other relatively 
small amounts which are also described below. 


Export Development Corporation — The Export 
Development Corporation is a Crown corporation 
established in 1969 as successor to the Export Credits 
Insurance Corporation which started in 1949. The 


Corporation is engaged in the provision of export credits 
insurance at its own risk (under Section 24 of the 
Export Development Act) and at the Government’s 
direct risk (under Section 27). It is engaged in long-term 
export financing on its own account (under Section 29) 
and on Government account (under Section 31). The 
Corporation also provides foreign investment 
insurance.!1 


The Export Credits Insurance Division — EDC may 
insure Canadian exporters against non-payment when 
they grant credit to foreign buyers under contracts 
involving: 


— consumer goods sold on short-term credit usual for 
the particular trade, and which normally ranges 
from documentary sight draft to a maximum of 
180 days; 


11 The descriptions which follow draw heavily on the 
Corporation’s Annual Reports for 1974 and 1975. 
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— capital goods sold on medium-term credit which 
may extend to a maximum of five years; 


— services; 


— “invisible” exports such as the sale or licensing to a 
foreign customer of any right in a patent, trademark 
or copyright, advertising fees, fees to auditors, 
architectural consultants, etc. 


The main risks covered under an EDC Policy are: 
— insolvency of the foreign buyer; 


— failure of the buyer to pay to the exporter within 
six months after due date the gross invoice value of 
goods which he has duly accepted; 


— repudiation by the buyer which does not result from 
a breach of contract by the exporter and where 
proceedings against the buyer would serve no useful 
purpose; 

— blockage of funds or transfer difficulties which 
prevent the Canadian exporter from receiving 
payment; 


— war or revolution in the buyer’s country; 


— cancellation or non-renewal of an export permit and 
the imposition of restrictions on the export of goods 
not previously subject to restriction; 


—any other cause outside the control of both the 
exporter and the buyer which arises from events 
occurring outside Canada and the continental 
United States of America. 


To assist in financing his exports a policyholder 
may request EDC to assign the proceeds of any losses 
payable under a policy to a bank or to any other lender 
providing financing in respect of export sales. An ex- 
porter may assign an individual bill or he may make a 
blanket assignment of all his foreign accounts receivable. 
As a further aid to financing, EDC may issue uncondi- 
tional guarantees to financial institutions which have 
agreed to provide non-recourse supplier financing. Such 
guarantees may be issued only in respect of insurable 
sales of capital goods or services. 


The ceiling of outstanding liability under contracts 
of export credits insurance and guarantees issued under 
the authority of the EDC Board of Directors is $750 
million. In addition, a further $750 million maximum 
outstanding liability is provided for insurance and 
guarantees which EDC may be authorized to issue at the 
risk of the Canadian Government. Such coverage may be 
extended to a transaction when the amount or term of 
the credit does not meet the approval of the EDC 
Board of Directors but when the conclusion of the trans- 
action is judged by the Minister to be in the national 
interest. 


Export credit sales insured at risk of the Corpora- 
tion during 1974 totalled $778 million of which $689 
million was in respect of export credit sales of consumer 


goods and services and $89 million was in respect of 
export credit sales of capital goods and services. At the 
year’s end the aggregate of the maximum liabilities 
under outstanding current policies was $394 million, 
and in addition, there were liabilities totalling $7 million 
under policies issued in previous years, against which 
claims might still be made. However, these figures 
include large amounts of short-term credits which are 
not included in D49. During 1974 medium- and long- 
term policies written totalled $178 million and the 
amount outstanding at the year-end was $452 million. 


EDC-insured export credit sales at risk of the 
Canadian Government totalled $161 million in 1974 
and at the year-end the maximum liability under policies 
was $379 million. 


Statistics Canada published in October 1972,12 
the results of an export credits survey undertaken at the 
request, and with the technical assistance, of EDC. The 
purpose was to determine the original terms of credit 
extended by Canadian exporters to foreign buyers in 
1970. The survey indicated, among other things, that 
during 1970 about one quarter of all Canadian exports 
were sold on terms calling for payments before or 
against delivery; an estimated 47.5% were sold on credit 
terms of not more than 30 days, an additional 25% 
sold on credit terms of 30-180 days, and 2.5% on 
credit exceeding 180 days. This last category excludes 
exports that were financed by buyer credits or aid. The 
survey also revealed that 51% of all Canadian exports 
were sold to related companies, which normally obviates 
the need for export credits insurance. 


The Export Finance Division — EDC makes long- 
term loans directly to foreign borrowers or guarantees 
private loans to such borrowers to finance Canadian 
exports of capital equipment and services. EDC finan- 
cing is provided on commercial terms at internationally 
competitive interest rates to permit foreign borrowers to 
pay cash to Canadian exporters. 


Financing of major export sales of capital equip- 
ment and services may be provided by EDC to a total 
$5,100 million. Within the overall ceiling, two authori- 
ties have been established. EDC may lend up to a maxi- 
mum outstanding liability of $4,250 million on the 
authority of its Board of Directors. In addition, a further 
$850 million maximum outstanding liability is provided 
for loans which EDC may be authorized to make on 
behalf of the Canadian Government. The latter authority 
applies to very large export transactions or to other 
special situations considered by the Minister to be in the 
national interest. 


12 Stella Gianetto. “Terms of Credit Extended on 1970 
Export Sales by Canadian Corporations.” Canadian Statistical 
Review, October 1972 (Catalogue 11-003E). 


To qualify for an EDC loan or guarantee, a trans- 
action must be of a type and for an amount which 
justifies extended credit terms — that is, beyond five 
years. 


The project must be financially and economically 
sound and the foreign borrower must be creditworthy. 
The transaction must provide employment and industrial 
benefits for Canada as well as give promise for future 
Canadian exports in the foreign market concerned. 


EDC requires that the transactions being financed 
have a Canadian material and labour content of not less 
than 80% and that all of the goods and services be ex- 
ported from Canada. In certain circumstances however, 
EDC may, in conjunction with financing for Canadian 
capital equipment and services, also lend directly or 
guarantee a private loan for a portion of the associated 
local costs in the importing country. 


During 1974 agreements signed under authority 
of the Board of Directors totalled $502 million and 
the related notes receivable outstanding at the year-end 
were $801 million including $5.3 million which was 
overdue. Agreements signed in 1974 under authority 
of the Government amounted to $157 million and there 
was $34.5 million outstanding at the end of the year. 


Foreign Investment Insurance Division — The third 
programme of the Export Development Corporation, 
that of the Foreign Investment Insurance Division, does 
not directly affect the series under discussion nor other 
balance of payments series. However, it may have indirect 
effects on the level of Canadian investment abroad. For 
this reason and for the sake of completeness it may be 
useful to describe this programme briefly. 


EDC may insure Canadian investors against certain 
political risks of loss of their investments abroad. Invest- 
ment may vary from the right to share in the assets of 
business carried on in a foreign country to lending 
money to a person in a foreign country for the purpose 
of establishing a business in that country. Coverage may 
be extended only to new investments and is presently 
limited to those made in developing countries. EDC 
Foreign Investment Insurance covers three broad politi- 
cal risks: insurrection, revolution or war; expropriation; 
and inconvertibility, or inability to repatriate earnings or 
capital. 


The Canadian Wheat Board — The other major 
source of export credits directly or indirectly at risk 
of the Government of Canada is the Canadian Wheat 
Board. Since 1961 the Board has been involved in the 
financing of sales to the People’s Republic of China 
and more recently to other countries. This financing 
was facilitated by specific loans to the Board by Cana- 
dian chartered banks, under guarantee of the Govern- 
ment of Canada. The amounts outstanding at the end 
of the Board’s fiscal year are disclosed in its annual 
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report. As at July 31, 1973 liabilities to banks to finance 
credit sales to China amounted to $305 million and 
those to finance medium-term credit sales of wheat and 
barley to a number of other countries amounted to $94 
million. The sales to China were for sterling, and the 
bills of exchange not yet due plus accrued interest, 
appear on the Board’s balance sheet, converted at the 
forward sterling sales values. Parts of the early sales to 
China were delivered to Albania and East Germany. 
The other medium-term credit sales abroad were made 
in terms of Canadian dollars. 


The responsiblity for administering new sales of 
prairie grains under medium-term credit (three years or 
less) was transferred to the Canadian Wheat Board by 
the federal government in October 1970. Prior to that 
time such sales were either insured under Section 27 of 
the Export Development Act or were contracted under 
special credit guarantees extended by the Government 
of Canada. (Long-term credit sales involving repayments 
in excess of three years continue to be insured by the 
Government of Canada through the Export Development 
Corporation.) 


Other credits — While the activities of the Export 
Development Corporation and of the Canadian Wheat 
Board account for the largest part of export credits 
directly or indirectly at risk of the Government of 
Canada, some other credits have been included in the 
series. 


In order to extend the production run for CL44 
aircraft, a number of planes were produced for which 
there were no immediate buyers, half at risk of the 
producing corporation and half at risk of the Govern- 
ment. These planes were subsequently sold to non- 
residents on payment terms extending over some years. 
The receivables of the Department involved were treated 
as export credits. 


Another item which figured for a time in the esti- 
mate of export credits was a Canadian dollar balance 
established in favour of the Government of Canada by a 
Latin American government in connection with the 
renegotiation of outstanding export credits. 


An entry of a rather special character occurred in 
the second quarter of 1973 when the Government of 
Canada received from the People’s Republic of China 
$14.5 million representing settlement of loans made by 
Canadian banks in early post-war years, under Govern- 
ment guarantee, to the Ming Sung Industrial Company 
of China covering construction of nine light draft river 
vessels. Exports of the vessels were reflected in the 
balance of payments in 1947 and 1948 aggregating $8 
million, with a corresponding capital outflow in DSO 
(Other long-term capital transactions); in Canada’s 
returns to the IMF the accounts appeared as long-term 
extensions of credit by the banking sector. When the 
company was unable to meet the commitments falling 
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due between 1951 and 1960 the Canadian government 
paid to the banks, under the terms of the guarantee, 
a total of $14.5 million, which, of course, included 
interest to that time. Although the original credit was 
reflected in DSO since export credits were not isolated 
in a separate item until 1962, and although the settle- 
ment included interest which had not been articulated in 
the balance of payments estimates, the entire settlement 
has been shown as a repayment of an export credit. 
(Figures for the outstanding total of export credits 
published prior to the settlement in mid-1973 should 
be increased by $14 million. Revised data appear in 
Table IV.2.) In the investment position the credit was 
included as an asset under Government credits but was 
offset by a negative entry under miscellaneous invest- 
ment representing the reserve of the Government of 
Canada against inactive foreign loans. 


Another entry of a rather special nature occurred 
in 1975 when a credit made originally to Pakistan was 
forgiven. This transaction was articulated by recording 
the forgiveness of principal as an official contribution 
in series B37 simultaneously with a repayment in this 
series. 


At the end of 1972 the total of medium-term and 
long-term export credits extended directly or indirectly 
at risk of the Government of Canada was placed at 
$1,122 million, of which $448 million related to wheat 
and $674 million to other commodities and services. Of 
the total, $839 million was financed by Government and 
$283 million by the private sector. 


Sources and Methods 


In respect of the export credits insured at its own 
risk the Export Development Corporation supplies data 
covering the amounts of policies written, repayments un- 
der them and the balances at risk. The amounts of the 
policies include interest on the credits, and in the 
construction of estimates of capital movements no 
adjustment is made to eliminate the elements of unearned 
interest. It should be noted, however, that the Corpor- 
ation does not provide insurance for the full amount of 
the credit. An adjustment is made to the figures to add 
back claims paid to insured parties by EDC but still 
outstanding on EDC’s accounts. In respect of export 
credits insured directly at the Government’s risk the 
Corporation provides figures quarterly for advances and 
repayments. 


The Corporation supplies in respect of both 
financing under its own authority and financing on 
behalf of the Government figures quarterly of disburse- 
ments, principal collections and interest collections. 


When the series was first isolated in 1962, material 
was obtained from the predecessor corporation, the 


Export Credits Insurance Corporation. The data obtained 
were not as suitable for use in the construction of 
estimates of the balance of payments as those presently 
obtained, the series being generally constructed from the 
reported figures of total amounts authorized at risk of 
the Corporation or the Government rather than actual 
transactions. 


From time to time financing provided by or 
through the Corporation has been laid off with Canadian 
chartered banks in Canada through the rediscounting of 
notes, and some of the insured credits have also been 
financed through them. In the case of the insured financ- 
ing, until mid-1973 it was not possible to separate the 
amounts of paper discounted with banks from paper 
placed with them as collateral. Receivables assigned to 
Canadian banks in Canada have been treated as financing 
from private sources (and as banking claims in the re- 
turns to the IMF and OECD). (For a period the Export 
Finance Corporation of Canada Ltd., owned by the 
Canadian chartered banks, served as a vehicle for the 
discounting of export credits. The treatment followed 
statistically was to consolidate the corporation within 
the banking sector.) Not included in the series are 
receivables which are known to have been discounted 
abroad and accordingly to have involved no capital 
export from Canada, although a contingent liability may 
exist in respect of them. Assignment of a policy to a 
non-resident financial institution is normally taken 
prima facie as evidence that the receivables have been 
discounted abroad unless it is established that they have 
been assigned merely as collateral for borrowing. Further 
evidence of the nature of financing may be revealed on 
schedule BP-21 and adjustments may then be required to 
ensure consistency and eliminate double counting. 


Net credits extended through the Canadian Wheat 
Board have been measured through changes in the 
corresponding bank financing to the Board, and grossed 
for the purposes of subsidiary statements on the basis of 
the underlying contracts and trade data. The bank 
financing is treated as domestic financing of the Board, 
and the credits themselves as financing by the Govern- 
ment sector. 


The other elements of export credits described 
above are obtained from official sources. 


The series does not include the loans by the 
Government of Canada to national governments which 
are included in items D40 through D47; these include 
some export financing. 


Evaluation 


Subject to the comments above with respect to the 
values of privately financed insured credits, the series is 
believed to be accurate. 
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Linkages and Relationships 


CANSIM Databank Series — These are listed in 
Appendix 1. 


IMF Balance of Payments Manual, Third Edition 
(1961) — Table A (Global Balance of Payments Summa- 
ry) and Table B (Regional Balance of Payments Summa- 
ry), Part 2 (Movements of Capital and Monetary Gold), 
components of Items 11.6 (Private long-term — other 
loans and trade credits) and 14.5 (Central government — 
other long-term assets). 


IMF/OECD Common Reporting System (Appen- 
dix 6)—Global Balance of Payments Summary and 
Regional Balance of Payments Summary, Item C (Capi- 
tal and monetary gold), components of Items 11.4 
(Private long-term — other trade credits) and 14.5 (Cen- 
tral government — other long-term assets). 


Special Report for United Nations on international 
flow of long-term capital and central government trans- 
fer payments, Part 1 (Changes in foreign assets and 
transfer payments made) components of Items A3 and 
Cz. 


National Accounts Income and Expenditure (Cata- 
logues 13-001 and 13-201) — Not relevant. 


Financial Flow Accounts (Catalogue 13-002) — 
Component (with sign reversed) of Other loans (category 
3332) of Rest of World (sector XIII). 


Series Availability 
Annually and quarterly, from 1962. 


Supplementary Data 


Net credits outstanding at the end of 1961 were as 
follows: 


Commodities Geographical distribution 
millions millions 
of Cdn. of Cdn. 
dollars dollars 
Wheatin: 4s nS 54 United States..... 28 
Othen2 eeepc ee 6S" Sterling area> oe 2 
tease ee Evrope>: “cee 
Other countries2... 90 
Total... ee 122 


1 Includes associated flour contracts. 

2 Includes $14 million for Ming Sung Industrial Company 
of China credit of 1946. 

3 United Kingdom, nil. 


For gross credits extended and repaid, from 1962; 
also detail for wheat and other commodities, and by 
area; source of financing from 1965; amounts outstan- 
ding for some years, see: 


Catalogue 


67-505 Table 9-D12 

67-201 (1963-65), Statement 30 

67-201” (Table 22 “in 1965" /0""and “197 issues: 
Table 24 in 1972 issue) 

11-003E Canadian Statistical Review, December 1967, 
page ii. 


67-001 Table 11 (formerly Tables 9 or 10). 


Additional References 


Export Credits Insurance Act 

Export Development Act 

Export Credits Insurance Corporation, Annual Report 
Export Development Corporation, Annual Report 
The Canadian Wheat Board, Annual Report. 


Other Long-term Capital Transactions 


Code — D50 


Concept 


This series covers a residual group of capital flows 
in long-term forms. Excluded are direct investment, 
portfolio security transactions, loans and subscriptions 
of the Government of Canada, Columbia River Treaty 
transactions, and beginning in 1962, export credits 
directly or indirectly at risk of the Government of 
Canada, all of which are explicit series. 


Description 


The series covers long-term private loans by 
unrelated parties (including loans by agencies of foreign 


governments to Canadian corporations generally asso- 
ciated with long-term commodity supply contracts or 
the financing of Canadian imports). It covers move- 
ments of capital between branches and head offices 
of insurance companies, as distinct from the investment 
in Canadian securities of foreign insurance funds. It 
covers purchases by non-residents of, and repayments 
to them on, mortgages on Canadian real estate. It 
covers transfers of capital from abroad for adminis- 
tration by Canadian trust companies and the repatriation 
of such capital. It covers loans in Canadian dollars to 
non-residents by the head offices and Canadian branches 
of Canadian chartered banks, and their repayment. 
It covers international transactions in real estate; in 
principle, investment in commercial real estate might 
be regarded as a form of direct investment but it is 
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included in this series because it does not fit readily 
into the corporate framework used for series D21 
and D25 on direct investment. Commencing with 
1972, it includes allowances for the capital of immi- 
grants not immediately transferred to Canada and the 
subsequent movement of these funds. 


In the period immediately following the termina- 
tion of exchange restrictions in Canada in 1951, an 
estimate was included for the liquidation and transfer 
from Canada to the credit of emigrants of capital which 
they had not previously been permitted to take with 
them. Until 1962 the series covered medium- and 
long-term export credits extended directly or indirectly 
at risk of the Government of Canada, which have since 
been shown separately in series D49. 


Sources and Methods 


This series, as has already been noted, is a residual 
category of capital movements in long-term forms. The 
large number of items of varying importance which are 
included have, of course, counterparts in the wide 
variety of sources employed in their construction. 


One important element relates to changes in the 
external claims due by or to the private sector which 
are long-term in form but which have not already been 
covered in movements of direct investment or portfolio 
security transactions. Data covering other loans and 
trade credits are derived from line I(c) and part of 
line II(c) of schedule BP-21, Report of transactions 
between Canada and other countries!3 and lines I(b) 
and (f) of the BP-22, Report on investment in Canada 
of non-Canadian corporations. (Where appropriate, 
adjustments are made for receivables which have been 
insured by the Export Development Corporation and 
which are accordingly covered in series D49, Export 
credits directly or indirectly at risk of the Government 
of Canada.) 


The element covering changes in the other external 
long-term assets and liabilities of the private sector is 
made up from line [(e) and part of line II(c) of the 
BP-21, and from lines I(d) and (h) of the BP-22. There 
remain, however, a number of other items also to be 
included. 


The estimated capital flows betwen home offices 
and foreign branches of insurance companies are de- 
termined as described in the section of Part V dealing 
with the BP-27, Movement of funds between Canadian 
insurance companies and their branches, agencies, bank 
accounts, and other companies or persons outside 
Canada and the BP-28, Movement of funds between 
British and foreign insurance companies doing business 
in Canada and head or other offices, companies, or 
persons outside Canada. 


13 All the schedules referred to in this section are re- 
produced in Part V. 


Within this series provision is also made for mort- 
gage flows. This estimate is constructed in two ways. 
For the preparation of estimates of Canada’s miscella- 
neous income payments, described under series B23 in 
Part II, interest payments on mortgages held by non- 
residents on Canadian real estate are imputed. The 
assumption is made in the first instance that this interest 
has been fully ploughed back into Canadian mortgages 
and it is recorded as a capital inflow. Deductions are 
then made from it in respect of mortgage interest and 
principal repayments abroad which may appear on the 
BP-28. There is added the net flow appearing in Part C 
of the BP-28 which has not been identified and attribu- 
ted to forms of investment other than mortgages. This 
total is then compared with, and adjusted where ne- 
cessary to reflect, the total change in holdings of mort- 
gages on Canadian real estate by United States insurance 
companies as estimated for Canada’s international 
investment position. 


Transactions related to the activities of trust and 
mortgage loan companies are derived from the BP-29, 
Report by trust and mortgage loan companies in Canada 
on transactions with non-residents. The year-to-year 
changes in line II(a) yield the flows associated with 
holdings by non-residents of Canadian dollar guaranteed 
investment certificates, receipts and debentures of res- 
pondent companies. Lines III(c) and IV(c) provide cap- 
ital transfers from and to Canada for management, safe 
custody and agency accounts, estates and trusts, and 
holding companies. 


The final element of this group of private non- 
bank transactions relates to the timing of transfers 
of capital by immigrants to Canada. The amounts which 
immigrants transfer or intend to transfer to Canada are 
recorded at the time of migration in series A30, Inherit- 
ances and immigrants’ funds receipts. But it is unlikely 
indeed that all of these assets are immediately trans- 
ferred, and an allowance has been made in respect of 
the capital retained temporarily abroad. For this, it has 
been assumed that amounts not in possession at the 
time of migration of immigrants whose assets exceed 
$100,000 are transferred in equal amounts over the 
subsequent 20 quarters. In practice the original defer- 
rals, by area, are rounded to the nearest $2 million. 


There are small discrete items recorded in respect 
of various levels of government in Canada as, for ex- 
ample, changes in prepayments on long-term defence 
equipment contracts. 


Finally it has been the practice to include in this 
item changes in Canadian dollar bank loans to non- 
residents, and until 1963 a portion of foreign currency 
claims on residents under the treatment for foreign 
currency operations of the head offices and branches in 
Canada of Canadian chartered banks described under 
series D60. 
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The sources for quarterly estimates are under- 
standably less comprehensive. In respect of those enter- 
prises covered by quarterly surveys, figures for loans 
from non-residents are available from line I(c) of the 
BP-21A, Report of transactions between Canada and 
other countries. In the case of finance companies 
medium-term debt issues which appear in section IV 
of the BP-21C, Report by Canadian finance companies, 
are included to the extent that they are not reported 
as corporate bonds and debentures in series D30 through 
D33. Estimates of quarterly movements of insurance 
company funds are based on the levels of previous 
annual series, using as quarterly projectors the net funds 
transferred from abroad by a selection of Canadian and 
of foreign life insurance companies as supplied by The 
Canadian Life Insurance Association. Two United 
States sources are utilized. Loans by the Export-Import 
Bank to Canadian enterprises are a matter of public 
record. Changes in long-term banking liabilities to 
Canadians, as published monthly in the United States 
Treasury Bulletin, are also used after appropriate ad- 
justment for exchange rate variations and for the trans- 
actions specifically identified from Canadian sources. 
(The U.S. Treasury figures in respect of long-term 
banking claims on Canadians have not been used within 
this series as experience has suggested that these data 
are frequently reported in Canadian sources as short- 
term.) Finally the figures for chartered bank loans in 
Canadian dollars to non-residents are originally reported 
on a quarterly basis. 


When annual source estimates are made, the 
quarterly estimates in respect of insurance company 
transfers and those based on United States Treasury 
Department data are replaced, but the pattern of quar- 
terly movements revealed by these sources is retained. 


Evaluation 


Because of the range of flows which in principle 
should be included in this series, it is not possible to 
comment authoritatively on the quality of the series. 
There can be little doubt, however, that it is less well 
founded than others covering movements of capital in 
long-term forms. The coverage of international trans- 
actions in real estate is fragmentary and haphazard; 
virtually no allowance is made for the acquisition of 
residential real estate either by Canadians abroad or 
by non-residents in Canada. The possibility of loans 
between unrelated parties, which may not be covered in 
the reporting frame, is real. 


Linkages and Relationships 


CANSIM Databank Series — These are listed in 
Appendix 1. 


IMF Balance of Payments Manual, Third Edition 
(1961) — Table A (Global Balance of Payments Sum- 
mary) and Table B (Regional Balance of Payments 


Summary), Part 2 (Movements of Capital and Monetary 
Gold): 


Item 


11.6 Private long-term investment: Other loans and 
trade credits. 


11.7 Private long-term investment: Other assets and 
liabilities. 
13.3. Local government: Other assets and liabilities. 


14.5 Central government: Other long-term assets and 
liabilities. 


16.3 Other monetary institutions: Loans. 


IMF/OECD Common Reporting System (Ap- 
pendix 6) — Global Balance of Payments Summary and 
Regional Balance of Payments Summary, Item C 
(Capital and monetary gold): 

Item 

11.4 Private long-term: Other trade credits. 

11.5 Private long-term: Other assets and liabilities. 

13.1 Local government: Long-term assets and liabilities. 
14.5 Central government: Other long-term assets and 


liabilities. 
16.4 Other monetary institutions: Other long-term 
loans. 


Special Report for United Nations on international 
flow of long-term capital and central government 
transfer payments, Part 1 (Changes in foreign assets and 
transfer payments made) and Part 2 (Changes in foreign 
liabilities and transfer payments made), Items A3, A4, 
Bl, and C2. 


National Income and Expenditure Accounts (Cat- 
alogues 13-001 and 13-201) — Not relevant. 


Financial Flow Accounts (Catalogue 13-002) — 
Other loans (category 2332), Other financial assets 
(category 2610) and, with sign reversed, Bank loans 
(category 3331) of Rest of World (sector XIII). 


Series Availability 


Annually from 1927, quarterly from 1950, but 
including retirements of foreign securities from 1927 - 32 
and 1937-39 inclusive, all transactions in foreign 
securities from 1933-36 inclusive, and export credits 
directly or indirectly at risk of the Government of 
Canada prior to 1962. 


Supplementary Data 


Annually and quarterly from 1952 through mid- 
1967, the series was sub-divided to show separately 
finance company borrowing in long-term forms, ni.e. 
(D51) and other flows (D52). Data will be found in 
Table 4 of Catalogue 67-505 (in which series D51 is 


identified as D13.1 and series D52 as D13.2) and in 
statements in successive issues of Catalogue 67-001. 
The data are also available in CANSIM. The relevant ““D” 
references ending with the two digits 40 cover series 
D51, and those ending 50 (which are articulated earlier 
in this section), cover for the period 1952 through 1966 
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series D52. Hence for this period, the two CANSIM 
series must be combined to produce series D50. The 
subdivision was discontinued when improvements in 
methodology led to the allocation of most transactions 
in long-term forms by Canadian finance companies to 
other series. 


Resident Holdings of Foreign Currency Bank Balances and Other Short-term Funds Abroad (to 1963) 


Code — D60 (for later series see D61) 


Concept 


This series measured foreign currency deposits of 
Canadian residents whether held in or outside Canada 
together with the Canadian chartered banks’ net spot 
foreign currency positions and their holdings of gold 
bullion, and holdings of foreign treasury bills by other 
residents of Canada (except the official monetary 
authorities). The series was based upon the convention 
that, in addition to foreign banks, Canadian chartered 
banks were non-residents of Canada insofar as their 
foreign currency activities were concerned. 


Description 


As noted above, this section applies to a con- 
ceptual frame which is no longer in use, but which is 
applicable to current statistics prior to 1964. Readers 
whose interest lies largely in the later period may wish 
to turn ahead to series D61 and D65, Resident holdings 
of short-term funds abroad. 


This series may be divided for convenience of 
description into two elements. The first of these covers 
foreign currency deposits of residents of Canada with 
Canadian chartered banks in Canada together with the 
spot positions or net holdings in foreign currencies of 
the head offices and branches in Canada of the chartered 
banks. The second covers foreign currency deposits of 
residents of Canada (other than banks) with banks 
outside Canada (including foreign branches, agencies and 
subsidiaries of Canadian chartered banks), together with 
minor amounts of foreign treasury bills, etc., held by 
Canadians. Both exclude any amounts which represent 
part of Canada’s official monetary assets described 
under series K1 and K4. 


The first element of the series, which was re- 
placed during 1973 back to the end of 1963 by a new 
treatment, is described in this section. The second 
element of series D60 now appears as a new separate 
series D65, Non-bank holdings of foreign short-term 
funds abroad, and is described under that code. 


Canada has long had an extensive international 
banking business. For many years the special foreign 


character of these operations tended effectively to 
keep much of them separate from the Canadian econo- 
my. To the extent that foreign currency deposits were 
obtained from non-residents and employed directly 
outside Canada this foreign currency business gave rise 
to no net movements of capital to or from Canada. 
Accordingly Canadian balance of payments statistics 
were designed historically to exclude matching banking 
assets and liabilities denominated in foreign currencies, 
whether held in Canada or abroad, on the grounds that 
the business was, by its nature, largely “extra-Canadian” 
and had only limited significance for the Canadian 
economy itself. (Foreign currency operations of the 
Canadian banking system are even now treated some- 
what similarly in the principal series of banking statistics 
in Canada, although in the last decade an increasing 
amount of information has been obtained with respect 
to foreign currency assets and liabilities.) 


For many years the behaviour of deposits in 
foreign currency belonging to residents of Canada did 
not appear to be greatly influenced by whether they 
represented claims on banks in Canada or abroad, and 
little or no distinction was made under the adminis- 
tration of either exchange control or monetary policy. 
Foreign currency liabilities of Canadian chartered banks 
were not subject to the formal reserve requirements 
applying to their Canadian dollar liabilities, and during 
the period of exchange control the conditions under 
which residents of Canada were permitted to retain 
and operate foreign currency accounts applied equally 
to accounts in Canada or abroad. 


Accordingly the convention was to treat foreign 
currency deposits of Canadian residents with Canadian 
chartered banks in Canada as claims on non-residents 
and to treat foreign currency loans to Canadian residents 
as foreign liabilities of Canada. The net foreign currency 
(spot) assets of chartered banks were treated as assets 
abroad regardless of the residency of the debtors or 
creditors. In effect this treatment moved the foreign 
currency operations of the Canadian chartered banks 
conceptually across the border. While the statistical 
treatment led, of course, to a set of series which was 
different from that which would have been derived on 
a strict residency basis, the overall statistical effect was 
the same in each case. 
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With the development of the Euro-currency 
markets, the swapped deposit14 facilities of the chart- 
ered banks (which many holders look upon as tanta- 
mount to Canadian dollar deposits and whose behaviour 
is not unrelated to the banks’ Canadian dollar opera- 
tions), and the growing sophistication of corporations 
in managing their cash balances, the convention which 
had been adopted lost much of its validity. Moreover, 
the increasing attention being devoted to the inter- 
national meshing of statistics added to the desirability 
of putting the Canadian statistics on a more conven- 
tional residency basis. 


Accordingly, in mid-1973 the treatment was 
changed. It was possible to construct satisfactory com- 
parable series on the new basis back to 1964 and series 
D60 currently terminates, therefore, at the end of 
1963. The new series are described under D61 and D65. 


The remainder of this note describes in greater 
detail the statistical treatment during the period of the 
convention that the foreign currency operations of 
the Canadian chartered banks in Canada were “extra- 
Canadian”. It relates only to the spot foreign currency 
claims on the books of head offices and branches in 
Canada of the banks. 


Symbols 
A = foreign currency assets 
L = foreign currency liabilities 
n = non-resident debtors or creditors 
r = resident debtors or creditors 


NFXA =net foreign currency (spot) assets of head 
offices and Canadian branches 


Identity 
x [Ams = Lin+s)| = NFXA 


The appropriate net balance of payments entry 
is the equivalent of A (L, - A,). This is the entry 
conventionally used by most countries in their balance 
of payments statements. It will be noted that it attri- 
butes to banks, rather than to their customers, the 
accumulation by residents of foreign currency positions 
through the domestic banking system. 


Readers of the paragraphs which follow may find 
it useful to keep in mind the reverse identity between 
the banks and their customers of assets and liabilities. 
Thus, for example, L, is perceived from the point of 
view of the bank as a liability, but from the point of 
view of its depositors as an asset. 


14 Swapped deposits are funds converted into a foreign 
currency, usually United States dollars, that have been placed 
on term deposit with a bank and that the bank has undertaken 
through a forward contract to convert back into Canadian 
dollars. Such deposits form part of the foreign currency deposit 
liabilities of the chartered banks. 


During the period in which the foreign currency 
operations of the Canadian chartered banks in Canada 
were treated as “extra-Canadian”, holdings by residents 
of foreign currency deposits (L,) were treated as foreign 
assets together with the net foreign currency (spot) 
assets of the chartered banks (NFXA). Similarly foreign 
currency borrowing by Canadians (A,) was treated as 
borrowing abroad. (It was included in items for mis- 
cellaneous capital movements, either in long-term or in 
short-term forms.) The Canadian balance of payments 
statements thus included as capital movements, with 
minus signs denoting as is usual net outflows or in- 
creases in external assets, in series 


D60 - A(L, + NFXA) 
DS50 and D82 AW. 
Total - A(L, + NFXA - A,) 


This treatment arrived at the same global entry as 
that used conventionally in other countries. The identity 
appearing above (under symbols), viz 


A(ntr) ~ Lan+ry = NFXA 
can be re-expressed algebraically as 
= (Leas NE XAG TAS) — Lea 


For further purposes of illustration a concrete ex- 
ample of the treatment may be given using the actual 
data for 1974 which appear in Table III.1 in the next 
section dealing with item D61. From examination of 
this statement it will be clear that the formula (Ly - An) 
yielded a net capital outflow from the foreign currency 
activities of the Canadian chartered banks in Canada of 
$1,354 million, being the increase in the net assets with 
non-residents. Under the conventions followed until 
1964 the effects in balance of payments series (in 
millions of dollars) would have been as follows: 


Millions of 
dollars 
D60 - A(L, + NFXA) = - 2,470 
- (1,997 + 473) 
D50 and D82 A A, + 1106 
Sources and Methods 


The definitive estimates for pre-war years published 
in the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 
1926-48, Catalogue 67-501, Table XII, contain series 
for the net change in external assets of Canadian banks. 
These were derived from statements, adapted to the 
purposes of the balance of payments, supplied to the 
bureau by the Canadian Bankers’ Association. A des- 
cription together with the relationship of the data to 
the published statutory return will be found in the 
Canadian Balance of International Payments — A Study 
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of Methods and Results, Catalogue 67-D-52, pp. 162-164. 
In statements published more recently which endeavour 
to put historical material on the basis on which it is 
currently published (e.g., in the Canadian Balance of 
International Payments, 1972, Catalogue 67-201, Table 
33) pre-war series from 1930 onwards also reflect some 
fragmentary information on non-bank holdings which 
appeared on early work sheets. 


With the introduction of exchange control in 
September 1939 the disposition of foreign currency 
deposits by residents of Canada became subject to 
approval, and with enactment of the Foreign Exchange 
Acquisition Order in the spring of the following year 
the sale to the official monetary authorities of most 
of these balances was required. As noted in the section 
dealing with series K1, foreign exchange acquired by 
the authorities under this Order was treated statis- 
tically as part of official international reserves from 
the outbreak of war. Thereafter during the period of 
exchange control the maintenance of foreign currency 
holdings by residents of Canada was largely restricted 
to necessary working balances. Statistics of changes 
in these have not been specifically identified in the 
published data for the years 1941 through 1945, but are 
picked up again from the beginning of 1946. 


With the resumption of the role of chartered 
banks as principals in the foreign exchange market in 
1950 and the termination of exchange control in 1951 
an entirely new set of circumstances arose. 


The descriptions which follow trace the principal 
changes in the sources and methods of D60 related to 
the foreign currency operations of the head offices and 
Canadian branches of Canadian chartered banks. Des- 
cription of the other elements of the series is deferred 
to item D6S. 


The process by which flows expressed in Canadian 
dollar equivalents are derived from changes in balances 
denominated in foreign currencies is described in a 
note in Part VII. 


The structure for reporting the net (spot) foreign 
currency positions of the head offices and branches in 
Canada, which had been established on October 1, 1950, 
when the banks were allowed to again act as principals 
in the foreign exchange market, was retained for a 
lengthy period following the termination of exchange 
control in 1951. Basically it consisted of converting 
into a flow equivalent the changes in the spot positions 
of trading, other head office departments and Canadian 
branches of the banks in respect of United States dollars 
and of sterling. It will be noted that this was on a cur- 
rency rather than on a residency basis. 


The holdings of foreign currency deposits by 
residents at head offices and Canadian branches pre- 
sented greater difficulty. Until the end of 1959 the 


flows were derived primarily from the series for deposits 
in Canada in currencies other than Canadian supplied 
monthly by the banks to the Inspector General of 
Banks. Some adjustments were made to eliminate 
from this series isolated instances of foreign-owned 
deposits in Canada which came to the bureau’s attention. 


With rising levels of foreign currency deposits 
booked in Canada, the underlying assumption that most 
of the depositors were residents became increasingly 
unsatisfactory. In 1960 series were obtained covering 
foreign currency deposits of $100,000 and over of 
Canadian residents and these were used for a time, but 
it was not possible to make an appropriate allowance 
for Canadian-owned deposits under $100,000. A further 
change was made in early 1961 so that the series would 
be derived for all foreign currency deposits of Canadian 
residents plus those of non-residents in amounts of 
$100,000 or less, a procedure which recognized that 
the latter were more likely to belong to residents than 
to non-residents. The series was ultimately carried back 
through 1960 although the quarterly distribution was 
somewhat arbitrary. The struggle to maintain a satis- 
factory measure had been marked by discontinuities at 
the annual level in 1930, 1940, 1952 and 1960. 


By 1962 the problem had been eliminated in 
principle. Thereafter the series for deposits in Canada 
in currencies other than Canadian were made available 
sub-divided into resident-owned and non-resident-owned 
balances. Subject to the normal hazards of classification, 
this resolved the problems at a global level, but there 
remained the problem of regional allocation, since no 
further subdivision was available except for distributions 
by currency for United States dollars, sterling, and 
other non-Canadian currency claims. 


The data available throughout this period did 
not yield appropriate regional distributions of any of 
the foreign currency components of Canadian banking 
data used in series D60 (and D50 and D82), and a 
distribution by currency was used in the absence of any 
other information. The result was sometimes to attribute 
to a specific country some transactions carried out in 
its currency with third countries and occasionally led 
to confusion in the comparison of bilateral statistics 
compiled in Canada and in other countries. 


This situation was remedied from the beginning 
of 1964 when data were made available providing 
distributions of the underlying claims on the basis 
of residency of the creditor or debtor. The estimates 
thereafter, now superseded by the change in treatment, 
included in item D60 a net bilateral adjustment in 
respect of all three component items (D60, D50 and 
D82), to shift them from a currency to a geographic 
residency basis. The discontinuity in series at the end 
of 1963 implied accumulated overstatements of net 
inflows from the United States and the United Kingdom 
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of the order of $200 million and $250 million res- 
pectively and a corresponding understatement of inflows 
from other countries. 


The new reporting format was substantially in 
the form of the table covering chartered banks: total 
foreign currency assets and liabilities booked in Canada, 
published monthly by the Bank of Canada,!15 although 
gold-based claims were also covered. This reporting 
frame also superseded the earlier arrangements for ob- 
taining the spot positions of trading, other head office 
departments, and Canadian branches of the banks in 
respect of their foreign currency holdings and thereafter 
the net asset figure was the basis used in constructing 
the element of the series representing the banks’ own 
spot positions. 


This briefly summarizes the major phases of 
development of the component of series D60 derived 
from the chartered banks. Of a somewhat more tech- 
nical nature was the evolution of the treatment of gold 
and gold-based claims. These were treated analogously 
with foreign currency denominated claims until 1968, 
and their subsequent treatment has, of course, been 
superseded by the overall change in the conceptual 
base of the series. In the data now superseded there 
were, however, several changes. From the fourth quarter 
of 1969, retroactive to the second quarter of 1968 
following the introduction of the two-tier market, gold 
denominated claims have been treated on a strict resi- 
dency basis. This separation of gold from foreign cur- 
rency denominated claims reflected the application of 
guidelines to foreign currency operations of the Cana- 
dian chartered banks; gold denominated claims became 
in due course an element in D65. Also from the fourth 
quarter of 1969 changes in holdings of gold bullion 
by the Canadian chartered banks were reallocated 
from the United States to the “all other” bilateral 
account retroactive to the second quarter of 1968, 
but ceased to be regarded as external assets retro- 
actively to that time with the revisions to the gold 
concept introduced with the first quarter of 1973 as 
described under series A3. 


Evaluation 


The descriptions above will have indicated that 
data inputs in a form which was conceptually appro- 
priate for the treatment followed were not available 
until 1964. Thereafter the adequacy of the measures 
has been largely dependent on the ability of respondents 
to identify unambiguously the residency of borrowers 
and depositors. There can be no doubt that from time 
to time serious difficulties are posed for them. 


No satisfactory evidence of the adequacy of the 
measures is available. The analysis of returns by residents 
showing their foreign currency deposits in Canada, 


15 Bank of Canada Review (Table 16 in issue for Novem- 
ber 1976). 


whether filed in connection with the specific balance 
of payments surveys or the general financial statistics 
program, is discouraging. At the end of 1972 when 
the chartered banks reported that residents held $1,609 
million of foreign currency deposits at head offices 
and Canadian branches, returns by residents revealed 
well under one-half. These holdings include swapped 
deposits16 which are presumed normally to be at- 
tractive only to residents of Canada (or possibly non- 
residents with a future requirement for Canadian dollars). 
It is not known to what extent the short-fall reflected 
a failure on the part of respondents to recognize 
swapped deposits as holdings of foreign currency, 
or to what extent holdings were concentrated in the 
hands of provincial and municipal governments, in- 
surance companies and certain other institutions where 
the reporting arrangements are not well suited to the 
purpose. The deposits generally could, of course, include 
some which were wrongly classified as being Canadian- 
owned although there seems no reason to suppose a bias 
of this nature in one direction or another. Some further 
analysis of the measurement of bank deposits as re- 
ported from the asset and liability sides will be found 
in the comment on series D65. 


Linkages and Relationships 


CANSIM Databank Series — These are listed in 
Appendix 1. 


IMF Balance of Payments Manual, Third Edition 
(1961) — Table A (Global Balance of Payments Sum- 
mary) and Table B (Regional Balance of Payments 
Summary), Part 2 (Movements of Capital and Monetary 
Gold), components of: 


Item 


16 Other monetary institutions, for data in respect 
of head offices and branches in Canada of Cana- 
dian chartered banks. 


15 Central monetary institutions, for data in respect 
of minor working balances of non-United States 
non-United Kingdom non-convertible foreign 
currencies held by the Bank of Canada. (Prior 
to 1970 included also convertible currencies 
which were transferred at that time to official 
international reserves retroactively to 1961.) 


14.6 Central government other short-term assets, for 
data in respect of refunding loan proceeds and 
other funds set aside for retirements, minor 
working balances of non-United States non- 
United Kingdom convertible foreign currencies 
held by the Government prior to 1970 (trans- 


16 Swapped deposits are funds converted into a foreign 
currency, usually United States dollars, that have been placed 
on term deposit with a bank and that the bank has undertaken 
through a forward contract to convert back into Canadian 
dollars. Such deposits form part of the foreign currency deposit 
liabilities of the chartered banks. 
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Item 


ferred at that time to official international re- 
serves retroactively to 1961), and on a temporary 
basis from the second quarter of 1968 through 
the end of 1972 new gold production in the 
hands of the authorities for disposition in the 
non-monetary market (eliminated retroactively in 
1973). 


13.3 Local governments other assets, for data in respect 
of foreign currency deposits abroad of local 
governments. 


12.2 Private holdings of foreign central government 
securities, for data in respect of private holdings 
of foreign treasury bills. 


12.4 Private holdings of currency and bank deposits, 
other short-term assets, for data in respect of 
private foreign currency deposits abroad. 


Table XV Gold Holdings and Foreign Assets 
and Liabilities of Central Monetary Institutions. 


Table XVI Gold Holdings and Foreign Assets 
and Liabilities of Other Monetary Institutions. 


IMF/OECD Common Reporting System (Ap- 
pendix 6) — Global Balance of Payments Summary and 
Regional Balance of Payments Summary, Item C 
(Capital and monetary gold), components of: 


Item 


16 Other monetary institutions, for data in respect 
of head offices and branches in Canada of Cana- 
dian chartered banks. 


15 Central monetary institutions, for data in respect 
of minor working balances of non-United States 
non-United Kingdom non-convertible foreign 
currencies held by the Bank of Canada. (Prior 
to 1970 included also convertible currencies 
which were transferred at that time to official 
international reserves retroactively to 1961.) 


14.6 Central government other short-term assets, for 
data in respect of refunding loan proceeds and 
other funds set aside for retirements, minor 
working balances of non-United States non- 
United Kingdom convertible foreign currencies 
held by the government prior to 1970 (trans- 
ferred at that time to official international re- 
serves retroactively to 1961), and on a temporary 
basis from the second quarter of 1968 through 
the end of 1972 new gold production in the 
hands of the authorities for disposition in the 
non-monetary market (eliminated retroactively 
in 1973). 


13.2 Local government short-term assets, for data in 
respect of foreign currency deposits abroad of 
local governments (data not presently available). 


Item 


12.2 Private holdings of other short-term assets, for 
data in respect of private foreign currency deposits 
abroad and private holdings of foreign treasury 
bills. 


Modified Table XV Gold Holdings and Foreign 
Assets and Liabilities of Central Monetary Institutions. 


Modified Table XVI Gold Holdings and Foreign 
Assets and Liabilities of Other Monetary Institutions. 


National Income and Expenditure Accounts 
(Catalogues 13-001 and 13-201) — Not relevant. 


Financial Flow Accounts (Catalogue 13-002) — 
Components (with sign reversed) of Rest of World 
(sector XIII) as follows: 


Category 


3313 Foreign currency and deposits, for foreign 
currency deposits of residents. 


3530 Foreign investments, for private holdings of 
foreign treasury bills; and, without sign 
reversed. 


2610 Other assets, for net foreign currency (spot) 
position of the Canadian chartered banks. 


Series Availability 


Annually from 1927 through 1940, and from 
1946 through 1963, quarterly from 1950 through 
1963. (Comparable data were published through the 
first quarter of 1973 in contemporary reports.) 


Supplementary Detail 


Foreign currency assets and liabilities of head 
offices and branches in Canada of the Canadian 
chartered banks — published on a transactions basis — 
quarterly with stocks at end of period, in Catalogue 
67-001 (Table 10, II Q1973) and Catalogue 67-201 
(Table 23 in issue for 1971, and Table 25 in issue for 
1972). 


Related Data 


Chartered banks: Total foreign currency and United 
States dollar assets and liabilities booked in Canada, 
by country of residence and type of bank customer, 
monthly (Bank of Canada Review, Tables 16 and 17 
in issue for November 1976, and related Notes to the 
tables). 


Chartered banks: Total foreign currency assets and 
liabilities, monthly (Bank of Canada Review, Table 15 
in issue for November 1976, and related Notes to the 
tables). 
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Chartered banks of Canada: Statement of assets and 
liabilities compiled from returns made pursuant to 
section 103 of the Bank Act, monthly (Supplement 
to the Canada Gazette). 


(The last two sources cover assets and liabilities held 
by branches, agencies and wholly-owned banking 
subsidiaries abroad as well as by head offices and 
branches in Canada.) 


Resident Holdings of Short-term Funds Abroad (from 1964) 


Codes — D61 Chartered bank net foreign currency posi- 
tion with non-residents 


D65 Non-bank holdings of short-term funds 
abroad 


Concept 


Series D61 measures the net foreign currency 
claims of the Canadian chartered banks on non-residents. 
Series D65 measures deposits with banks abroad and 
foreign money market paper held by residents of Canada, 
apart from the Canadian banking system and the official 
monetary authorities. 


Description 


Series D61 covering net (spot) foreign currency 
positions, or net claims, with non-residents of the head 
offices and branches in Canada of the chartered banks 
was introduced in the second quarter of 1973 retro- 
actively to 1964. Table III.1 shows the composition of 
the foreign currency assets and liabilities of head offices 
and branches in Canada as at December 31, 1974, 
together with related series for net transactions. 


Series D65 covers other resident holdings of foreign 
currencies abroad, apart, of course, from those which are 
included in the K series which cover Canada’s official 
international reserves. Although series D65 was intro- 
duced only in the first quarter of 1973, retroactively to 
1964, it previously formed an unpublished component 
of D60 and it will be recalled that its description there 
was deferred to this point. Accordingly in the text which 
follows some of the descriptive material relates to periods 
antecedent to the separate publication of the series. 


Sources and Methods 


All of series D61 and practically all of series D65 
are derived from changes in outstanding claims denomi- 
nated in foreign currencies, expressed either in terms of 
foreign currencies or their Canadian dollar equivalents. 
The processes by which flow series for use in the balance 
of payments, expressed in terms of Canadian dollars, are 
constructed from these is described in the note on the 
measurement of transactions in foreign currencies which 
will be found in Part VII. 


Series D61 is derived from reports of foreign cur- 
rency assets and liabilities booked in Canada at head 
offices and Canadian branches as supplied to the Inspec- 
tor General of Banks by Canadian chartered banks. The 


reporting format is substantially in the form of the table 
covering chartered banks: total foreign currency assets 
and liabilities booked in Canada, published monthly by 
the Bank of Canada.17 


Series D65 covering non-bank holdings of foreign 
funds abroad presents considerable difficulties of meas- 
urement. It is the practice in most countries to derive 
this measure by surveys of those residents most likely to 
be holders of foreign currency deposits abroad. This 
practice has not been followed by Canadian statisticians. 
Examination of all the available data, including many of 
the surveys conducted within Statistics Canada which 
are not specifically for balance of payments purposes, 
against available measures in other countries of banking 
liabilities in currencies other than Canadian to residents 
of Canada has suggested serious coverage problems. 


Estimates of non-bank holdings of foreign curren- 
cies abroad by residents at the end of 1972, derived pri- 
marily from non-Canadian sources, expressed in their 
Canadian dollar equivalent, were as follows: 


Millions of dollars 
United States dollars: 
In the United States .......... 314 
In countries other than the United 
States.and Canada = jam .2-e. 1,567 1,881 
Sterling trcceat heen cee yaek een erence 80 
Othemcurrencies ase 141 
United States Government treasury 
Dilley ar oie Ee yee nre ales Se eaene 97 
‘Fotal ostenucck ee ee 2,199 


Returns by residents of Canada showing their 
holdings, as filed both in connection with specific bal- 
ance of payments surveys or the general financial statis- 
tics program, revealed less than one third of the total. 
The record is somewhat more satisfactory excluding the 
Eurodollar deposits, when more than two thirds of the 
remainder is identifiable. But major questions remain as 
to the significance of the unidentified balances. The 
surveys are not comprehensive. They do not cover per- 
sons, estates, trusts and agencies, insurance, non-profit 
institutions, or pension funds and the coverage of prov- 
inces, municipalities and their agencies is inadequate. 
The survey systems are directed largely to corporations 


17 Bank of Canada Review (Table 16 in issue for Novem- 
ber 1976). 


Slab 


TABLE III.1. Foreign Currency Assets and Liabilities of Head Offices and Branches in Canada 
of the Canadian Chartered Banks 


Net transactions 


1967 1968 1969 1970 1972 1973 1974 


Amount 
outstanding 
December 
31, 1974 


millions of dollars 


Assets with residents of: 


UMUC SLALCS eect gies sek o, bag t w s ans 219 167 SlOnl> [Soe 935 OSs S28)|\G— 47 2 SSD 
Othes COUMLHCS ser scr es ole. 375 726 1,394 1,389 319 1,288 3,211 1,492 10,889 
Total non-resident... sc ss 648 893 2,210 1,356 |- 614 1,201 35739. 1,445 13,411 
CAN AGA rea aries rics heel se POs ree - 103 449 215 21 Gree 43 > “SLO0 17d 1,116 25939 
Ota Es. Gere. aoe 545 844 2,425 oT 2a ON, 1,101 3,914 2,561 15,770 

Liabilities with residents of 
RMited statesnc have Melt. cts suse. Gee 76 SIRE 339 22 S92 1/5 265 1,026 3,020 
Othenmcounthcsem-saesme ne eee 188 702 1,365 212 198 1,663 Sill Syil ff. = 8h 8,603 
Total non-resident ......... 264 405 1,704 1,234 790 1,838 3,396 91 11,623 

Canada: 

Swappedideposits=ucns eens enna 165 lat 7192 2249 9S eA 72 5s) 3) 646 LEST 
OCR i Re act ox Cree terres ca 198 330 445 me LD 3a S19 383 853 1,351 3,485 
otal. Canada pew dencaest enn oa: 363 LOT R47 ON RSS 1,406 1,997 5,062 
LOtals somree cit. Cura: ahi he 627 335a\ >) 680 1,749 4,802 2,088 16,685 

Net assets with residents of 
MODITES STATES a) io be arid Se oP atin stad +197 PSS) SS 252 262) te 263 O73 - 498 
OmMemcounthicSs; a tecae soma. + 187 ar Il |jae MAIL l= SiS Se RON ae A 7/ + 2,286 
Total non-residents. ........ -— 1,404 ap 11 .3kex! ap IL sfkske: 


- 881 


+ 1,427 


| 
— 
me 


= 2103 


SoS Cee cea Oe ae 23 pe i bs) 


Note: This table shows the foreign currency banking operations (excluding gold) of the Canadian chartered banks. The effect on 
Canada’s balance of payments is measured by the net assets with all non-residents which appears as series D61. The transaction figures are 
based on data published monthly in the Bank of Canada Review, but have been adjusted so as to eliminate changes in value resulting 
from variations in exchange rates. 
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with otherwise significant balance of payments trans- 
actions or to non-financial corporations, surveys of 
which provide greater detail of deposits held than in the 
case of financial institutions generally. (There may be 
some significance in the fact that the greatest apparent 
undercoverage of reporting by asset holders of foreign 
currency deposits tends to be in respect of swapped and 
of Eurodollar deposits. These forms of holdings may be 
less related than others to the particular focuses of the 
major survey sources.) The underlying data problems are 
starkly revealed in the Financial Flow Accounts, Cata- 
logue 13-002, where massive changes in foreign currency 
deposits are reflected residually in the Persons sector. 


This situation is presumably not unique to Canada. 
Official articles on developments in the United States 
balance of payments!8 include regularly a table giving 
details of claims on foreigners reported by United States 
banks and non-banking concerns. As a memorandum 
item, it shows United States dollar deposits in Canadian 
banks both as reported by major United States corpora- 
tions other than banks and as reported in Canadian 
banking statistics. At the end of 1974 the former figure 
was U.S. $603 million and the latter U.S. $2,138 million. 
The United States source accordingly captured just over 
28% of the aggregate. 


Resident non-bank holdings of short-term funds 
abroad — As a consequence of the problems revealed by 
this type of analysis statisticians in Canada have chosen 
to construct estimates of changes in resident non-bank 
holdings of foreign currencies abroad from foreign source 
data. Two basic assumptions underly this decision. The 
first is that the measurement of banking liabilities will 
by reason of concentration be more complete than the 
measurement through surveys of asset holders. The 
second is that, despite doubt that may arise concerning 
the residential classification of specific accounts, there 
is no reason to suspect a bias in one direction or another. 
(Indeed if there were such a bias, it would also invalidate 
the estimates of changes in chartered bank net foreign 
currency positions with non-residents which are reflected 
in series D61.) 


Accordingly information is obtained from pub- 
lished sources or privately for liabilities to and claims on 
non-bank Canadians of banks abroad in most of the 
major countries. When no distinction was made between 
bank and non-bank claims, counterpart data reported in 
Canada for bank claims were deducted to derive resid- 
ually the amounts of non-bank claims. 


Some additional information is available from 
Canadian sources. If specific elements of foreign curren- 
cy deposits abroad reported, for example, on the BP-21, 
Report of transactions between Canada and other 
countries,!9 exceed those derived from external banking 


18 Survey of Current Business. United States Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of Economic Analysis. 

19 All the schedules referred to in this section are repro- 
duced in Part V. 


sources, the larger figure is substituted. Similarly when, 
on occasion, the banking element as seen in Canada 
exceeded the total banking and non-banking element 
obtained from external sources, the non-bank residual 
was taken to be zero rather than negative. These correc- 
tions have been very exceptional. In the first instance 
they may reflect problems of coverage — holdings with 
banks abroad for whom data cannot be obtained. In 
either instance they may arise from problems of float or 
classification. 


There will be some cases in which series derived 
from external sources reflect transactions with Canadian 
corporations which are treated as non-residents for sta- 
tistical purposes. To the extent that these can be identi- 
fied, an allowance for them is made elsewhere in the 
balance of payments as described in the note in Part VII 
on residency. 


Gold-based claims — Another element included in 
this series is gold-denominated claims on non-residents 
held by offices and branches in Canada of Canadian 
chartered banks. While these claims certainly do not 
qualify as “non-bank” holdings, they are included in 
series D65 rather than D61 in order to preserve the con- 
sistency of the latter series with those published regu- 
larly by the Bank of Canada which excluded gold bullion 
and gold-based claims after the introduction of the 
banking guidelines in 1968. 


Resident non-bank holdings of foreign money 
market paper — Estimates of net transactions in foreign 
treasury bills and other money market paper by head 
offices and branches in Canada of Canadian chartered 
banks are already covered in series D61 and those by the 
official monetary authorities are covered in series K. But 
other residents may also invest from time to time in such 
claims. Their estimated transactions are a component of 
series D65. Two types of sources are used. 


The first of these is external. The United States 
will serve as a convenient example. Federal Reserve 
Banks collect: monthly on behalf of the United States 
Treasury Department, large amounts of data relating to 
claims by or on non-residents. Among these are series for 
United States treasury bills and certificates of indebted- 
ness (together with short-term obligations of corpora- 
tions and other agencies of the United States Govern- 
ment which are guaranteed by the United States) insofar 
as these liabilities may be obtained from the records of 
banks and banking institutions. A sub-division provides 
the component representing liabilities to residents of 
Canada other than official institutions and banks. It is 
published monthly in the Treasury Bulletin. 


The second source is the return supplied monthly 
on BP-30 by security dealers in Canada of security 
transactions between Canada and other countries. The 
procedure parallels that followed in respect of Canadian 
money market instruments which is described in consid- 
erable detail in the section dealing with series D74 
through D77 to which the reader is referred. 
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The assumption is made that the two series are 
non-duplicative, i.e., that the holdings reported in the 
United States by United States banks represent trans- 
actions carried out through channels other than Canadian 
security dealers. 


Some additional information on Canadian holders 
of these types of instruments becomes available from 
other surveys and may give rise to further adjustments. 
The BP-21, Report of transactions between Canada and 
other countries, provides for the reporting at annual 
intervals of holdings of foreign treasury bills and similar 
short-term investments. The BP-51, Geographical distri- 
bution of ownership of capital, records holdings of non- 
Canadian treasury bills and of non-Canadian commercial 
and finance paper, and the BP-59, Capital invested 
abroad by Canadian enterprises, will also reveal holdings 
of foreign money market paper. 


Special elements — It has been noted that non- 
bank holdings of foreign funds abroad, the present series 
D65, although not published separately, was an element 
in D60, Resident holdings of bank balances and other 
short-term funds abroad, although description of it 
under that series was deferred to this point. In the period 
prior to 1964, for which the element has not been 
published separately, several special types of balances 
were covered. 


Prior to the union of Newfoundland with Canada 
in 1949 there had been an arrangement whereby New- 
foundland was permitted exceptionally to sell codfish to 
Portugal against payment in sterling, on the under- 
standing that the funds could be used only for retirement 
of their sterling debt. At the time of union the responsi- 
bility for these arrangements was assumed by Canada. 
Thereafter sterling receipts which were not immediately 
applied to debt repurchases were treated as an element 
of non-bank holdings of foreign currencies abroad. The 
debt was fully retired by 1963. 


There were other official holdings of foreign ex- 
change related to debt operations which because of their 
special character were reflected in this series rather than 
in official international reserves. In 1949 a sizeable block 
of exchange raised through a new Government of Canada 
issue in New York was set aside to cover retirements of 
United States dollar debt in 1950. 


Finally among this listing of special elements of 
the series were some Official holdings of currencies other 
than the United States dollar and the pound sterling. The 
two latter currencies were consistently included in 
Canada’s official holdings of gold and foreign exchange 
as used in balance of payments estimates. On the other 
hand minor working balances held by the authorities in 
other currencies were included as non-bank holdings of 
foreign currencies abroad. When the coverage of official 
international reserves was extended in 1970 (as described 
in series K1 through K4) holdings of convertible curren- 
cies other than the United States dollar and sterling were 


shifted to the new series K4, which was constructed 
retroactively back to 1961. Holdings of these currencies 
in the earlier years remained, however, among non-bank 
holdings of foreign currencies abroad. 


In the transitional period from the second quarter 
of 1968 through 1972, before the implementation of the 
change in the treatment of gold production described in 
item A3, holdings by the authorities of gold for disposi- 
tion in the non-monetary market were also assigned to 
this series as they were no longer eligible for incorpora- 
tion into official international reserves. After the intro- 
duction of the revised treatment in 1973 these holdings 
were redesignated retroactively to April 1968 as domestic 
assets. 


Evaluation 


Any series which is derived from changes in bal- 
ances dependent on the classification accredited individ- 
ually to them in a great many institutions is likely to 
reflect inconsistencies. Banking data are further plagued 
by the existence of float and the problem of determining 
its significance even in those instances where it is meas- 
urable. The descriptions given above will have demon- 
strated that such checks as are theoretically possible 
provide no practical help in evaluating the series. The 
particular series which have been used appear in the 
judgement of the compilers to be those which are likely 
to be most satisfactory. 


Linkages and Relationships 


CANSIM Databank Series — These are listed in 
Appendix 1. 


IMF Balance of Payments Manual, Third Edition 
(1961) — Table A (Global Balance of Payments Sum- 
mary) and Table B (Regional Balance of Payments Sum- 
mary), Part 2 (Movements of Capital and Monetary 
Gold) components of: 


In respect of Dé1: 


Item 


16 Other monetary institutions, data relating to 
head offices and branches in Canada of Canadian 
chartered banks. 


In respect of D65: 


12.1 Private holdings of currency and bank deposits, for 
data covering private foreign currency deposits 
abroad. 


12.2 Private holdings of foreign central government 
securities, for data covering private holdings of 
foreign treasury bills. 


12.4 Private holdings of other assets for data covering 
private holdings of private funds. 


13.3. Local governments other assets, for data covering 
foreign currency deposits abroad or local govern- 
ments. 
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Item 

16 Other monetary institutions for data covering gold 
claims of head offices and branches in Canada of 
Canadian chartered banks. 


Table XVI Gold Holdings and Foreign Assets and 
Liabilities of Other Monetary Institutions. 


IMF/OECD Common Reporting System (Appen- 
dix 6)—Global Balance of Payments Summary and 
Regional Balance of Payments Summary, Item C (Capital 
and monetary gold) components of: 


In respect of D65: 


Item 


16 Other monetary institutions, for data relating to 
head offices and branches in Canada of Canadian 
chartered banks. 


In respect of D65: 


13.2 Local government short-term assets, for data 
covering foreign currency deposits abroad of local 
governments (not presently available). 


12.2 Private holdings of other short-term assets, for 
data covering private foreign currency deposits 
abroad and private holdings of foreign treasury 
bills. 


16 Other monetary institutions for data covering gold 
claims of head offices and branches in Canada of 
Canadian chartered banks. 


Modified Table XVI Gold Holdings and Foreign 
Assets and Liabilities of Other Monetary Institutions. 


National Income and Expenditure Accounts (Cata- 
logues 13-001 and 13-201) — Not relevant. 


Financial Flow Accounts (Catalogue 13-002) — 
Components (with sign reversed) of Rest of World (sec- 
tor XIII) as follows: 


Category 


2313 Foreign currency and deposits, for foreign 
currency deposits of non-residents. 


3313 Foreign currency and deposits, for foreign 
currency deposits with non-residents. 


Category 


3331 Bank loans, for foreign currency loans to non- 
residents. 


3530 ~=Foreign investments, for holdings of foreign 
securities. 


Series Availability 
Annually and quarterly from 1964. 


Supplementary Detail 


Foreign currency assets and liabilities of head 
offices and branches in Canada of the Canadian chartered 
banks — published on a transactions basis quarterly with 
stocks at end of period, in Catalogue 67-001 (Tables 10 
or 12) and Catalogue 67-201 (Table 23 in issue for 1971 
and Table 25 in issue for 1972). Minor differences from 
currently published totals represent rounding differences. 


Related Data 


Chartered banks: Total foreign currency and United 
States dollar assets and liabilities booked in Canada, by 
country of residence and type of bank customer, 
monthly (Bank of Canada Review, Tables 16 and 17, 
in issue for November 1976, and related Notes to the 
tables). 


Chartered banks: Total foreign currency assets and 
liabilities, monthly (Bank of Canada Review, Table 15 
in issue for November 1976, and related Notes to the 
tables). 


Chartered banks of Canada: Statement of assets and 
liabilities compiled from returns made pursuant to 
Section 103 of the Bank Act, monthly (Supplement to 
the Canada Gazette). 


(The last two sources cover assets and liabilities held 
by branches, agencies and wholly-owned banking sub- 
sidiaries abroad as well as by head offices and branches 
in Canada.) 


Additional Reference 


The Foreign Currency Business of the Canadian 
Banks: An Econometric Study by Charles Freedman, 
Bank of Canada Staff Research Studies No. 10, 1974. 


Non-resident Holdings of Canadian Dollar Deposits 


Code — D71 


Concept 


This series covers changes in Canadian dollar 
deposits of non-residents with Canadian banks and other 
deposit-accepting institutions. It also covers net Cana- 
dian dollar liabilities of the head offices and branches 
in Canada of Canadian chartered banks to their branches, 
agencies and subsidiaries abroad. 


Description 


The component of this series representing liabili- 
ties of the Canadian chartered banks may be divided into 
two sub-components for ease of description. The first 
of these covers deposit liabilities to non-resident cus- 
tomers. The second covers the net Canadian dollar liabi- 
lity to branches, agencies and subsidiaries abroad. 


Data for deposit liabilities to non-residents are 
obtained quarterly for Statistics Canada by the Inspector 
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General of Banks. A substantial amount of geographical 
detail is obtained in order to meet the variety of needs 
described in the note on area distributions in Part VII. 
The liabilities are divided additionally to specify credit 
balances of foreign banks and correspondents, interest- 
bearing deposits of other non-residents, and non-interest- 


bearing deposits of other non-residents. A memorandum 
item provides the total of components included in the 
three series which represents deposits of official institu- 
tions. These liabilities have reached significant levels as 
shown in Table II.2. 


TABLE III.2. Canadian Dollar Deposits Held by Non-residents, December 31, 1974 


Foreign banks and banking correspondents (credit balances) ... . 
Other non-residents, interest-bearing deposits............. 
Other non-residents, non-interest-bearing deposits .......... 
Foreign branches, agencies, subsidiaries net spot liabilities in Canadian 


dollars: 


DEPOSitsiabl Oad carer smote cre re Pee dics mete Mba ewes aye ats 


Less: 


POANSsADLOd Gtr tees: kt at Re eee hae es 


Bank of Canada: 


Depositsrofmon-nesidentsi-s car n-aem mentee ec) mint san) ere eres 
Monevaemployedibalances aes rar mcetmem nnn Cucnntnemen em an: 


Head offices and branches in Canada of Canadian chartered banks: 


Millions of dollars 


atone 180 1,592 


eee 204 = 133 


“le oe 44 
si es 33 77 


The measurement of capital flows in Canadian 
dollars between the banks in Canada and their branches, 
agencies and subsidiaries abroad has presented consid- 
erable difficulty. The collection of direct measures of 
these claims was discontinued by the Inspector General 
of Banks many years ago, partly on the grounds that 
they were severely distorted by problems of float. As an 
alternative the assumption is made that a net short spot 
position abroad in Canadian dollars represents a claim on 
Canada. The process is described at greater length below. 


Two elements of series D71 are shown in Table 
Ill.2 for the Bank of Canada. Deposits in Canadian 
dollars accepted from abroad by the Bank of Canada are, 
of course, similar to deposits in Canadian dollars accepted 
by the chartered banks and they are similarly treated. A 
somewhat greater complication arises in respect of 
“money employed’. Until 1974, on occasions when it 
was felt appropriate by the Bank of Canada to pay 
interest to customers, a technique was used under which 
the Bank set aside certain securities, the interest on 
which was used to compensate the other party for 
leaving a “money employed” balance with the Bank.2° 
As the Bank was technically holding securities in safe- 
keeping on behalf of the customers, such “money 
employed” balances were not included in the Bank’s 
statements of assets and liabilities. 


20 Evidence of the Governor before the Royal Commis- 
sion on Banking and Finance, p. 86. Bank of Canada, Ottawa, 
May 1964. 


When central bank reciprocal credit facilities have 
been activated in Canada’s interest as described under 
item KS, this technique has normally been employed but 
it was also used for other funds on deposit for foreign 
central banks. Under those procedures “money em- 
ployed” handled in this way could have been seen as a 
capital inflow arising from the acquisition of Canadian 
securities by non-residents. In the case of special central 
bank assistance this would have obscured both the assist- 
ance provided and, to a considerable degree, the need for 
it. The nature of Canada’s liability would also have been 
unclear. Accordingly changes in balances in “money em- 
ployed’? accounts have been eliminated from security 
transactions and shown separately either with Canadian 
dollar deposits in series D71 or, where more appropriate, 
as official monetary movements in series KS. 


The changes in Canadian dollar deposits of non- 
residents with the Montréal City and District Savings 
Bank and in deposits accepted by trust and loan compa- 
nies are also shown in the item. 


Sources and Methods 


Data in respect of Canadian dollar liabilities to 
non-residents of head offices and branches in Canada of 
Canadian chartered banks are obtained quarterly by the 
Inspector General of Banks. Changes are normally used 
in the construction of series D71 without adjustment, 
although allowances are occasionally made where large 
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payments are known to have occurred but had not at the 
reporting date been debited to the accounts of non- 
resident payers. 


Data in respect of other Canadian deposit-accept- 
ing institutions are obtained directly. 


Evaluation 


The series are subject to possible classification 
errors by reporting institutions and to the problems of 
float which are characteristic of most banking statistics. 


Linkages and Relationships 


CANSIM Databank Series — These are listed in 
Appendix 1. 


IMF Balance of Payments Manual, Third Edition 
(1961) — Table A (Global Balance of Payments Sum- 
mary) and Table B (Regional Balance of Payments Sum- 
mary), Part 2 (Movements of Capital and Monetary 
Gold), components of Items 15.3 Central monetary 
institutions deposits and 16.2 Other monetary institu- 
tions deposits. 


Table XV Gold Holdings and Foreign Assets and 
Liabilities of Central Monetary Institutions. 


Table XVI Gold Holdings and Foreign Assets and 
Liabilities of Other Monetary Institutions. 


IMF/OECD Common Reporting System (Appen- 
dix 6)— Global Balance of Payments Summary and 
Regional Balance of Payments Summary, Item C (Capital 
and monetary gold), components of 15.6 Central mone- 
tary institutions liabilities to official and of 16.6 Other 
monetary institutions other foreign liabilities. 


Modified Table XV Gold Holdings and Foreign 
Assets and Liabilities of Central Monetary Institutions. 


Modified Table XVI Gold Holdings and Foreign 
Assets and Liabilities of Other Monetary Institutions. 


National Income and Expenditure Accounts (Cata- 
logues 13-001 and 13-201) — Not relevant. 


Financial Flow Accounts (Catalogue 13-002) — 
Components of Currency and bank deposits (category 
2311) and of Deposits in other institutions (category 
2312) and, with sign reversed, of claims on Associated 
enterprises (category 3512) Rest of World (sector XIII). 


Series Availability 
Annually from 1940 and quarterly from 1950. 


Non-resident Holdings of Government of Canada Demand Liabilities 


Code — D72 


Concept 


This series reflects changes in the principal demand 
liabilities of the Government of Canada to non-residents. 


Description 


The principal component of this series is repre- 
sented by non-interest-bearing notes payable on demand 
to international investment agencies. For the most part 
these represent parts of Canadian capital subscriptions 
and advances to the agencies which have not yet been 
utilized. The Canadian subscriptions and advances them- 
selves are a component of series D42. 


For example, at the end of 1974 there were notes 
outstanding in the following amounts: 


Millions of dollars 
Agency 
International Development Associa- 

He 1 Reet Gire Me cear rea desde yd aay est 172.4 
Inter-American Development Bank. . 25.0 
Asian Development Bank ........ 8.4 
Caribbean Development Bank ..... 1.9 

otal ge ea ar ees Rac 206.5 


Provisions with regard to capital subscriptions to 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment required members to maintain the original gold 
value of their subscriptions. For a time part of these sub- 
scriptions were employed in non-interest-bearing demand 
notes of the Government of Canada. During this period 
occasional adjustment payments or receipts occurred 
between Canada and the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development as a result of this provision. 
These transactions, which were not large, were regarded 
as arising from valuation adjustments and were not 
reflected in the balance of payments at that time. 


There are also non-interest-bearing notes payable 
on demand to the International Monetary Fund. These 
are an element in Canada’s reserve position in the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and as such are included in 
series K4 or K5 rather than D72. 


Also included in this series from 1958 through 
1966 were changes in a deposit account of the United 
States with the Department of National Defence. This 
account was first brought into series D72 when a very 
substantial amount was placed in it by the United States 
government to facilitate the placing of contracts by the 
Royal Canadian Air Force on behalf of the United States 
Air Force in respect of Strategic Air Command bases. By 
the end of 1966 the amounts passing through this 
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account had been sharply reduced and it was phased out 
of series D72. The Government of Canada has a number 
of other open accounts with international organizations 
and foreign governments but balances and changes in 
them tend to be small. They are included in series D82 
as was the account with the United States before 1958 
and after 1966. 


Sources and Methods 


The data are derived from financial records of the 
Government of Canada. 


Evaluation 


The component of the series made up of non- 
interest-bearing notes payable on demand to inter- 
national investment agencies is an accounting figure 
which is accurate and consistent with other elements of 
the balance of payments. 


The component representing the United States 
deposit account was, of course, accurate insofar as 
government accounting is concerned, but may not always 
have been consistent in timing with the uses of funds as 
they appear elsewhere in the balance of payments. 


Linkages and Relationships 


CANSIM Databank Series — These are listed in 
Appendix 1. 


IMF Balance of Payments Manual, Third Edition 
(1961) — Table A (Global Balance of Payments Sum- 
mary) and Table B (Regional Balance of Payments Sum- 
mary), Part 2 (Movements of Capital and Monetary 
Gold), Item 14.6 Central government other short-term 
liabilities. 


IMF/OECD Common Reporting System (Appen- 
dix 6)—Global Balance of Payments Summary and 
Regional Balance of Payments Summary, Item C (Capital 
and monetary gold), component of 14.6 Central govern- 
ment other short-term liabilities. 


National Income and Expenditure Accounts (Cata- 
logues 13-001 and 13-201 — Not relevant. 


Financial Flow Accounts (Catalogue 13-002) — 
Component of Other loans (category 2332) of Rest of 
World (sector XIII). 


Series Availability 
Annually from 1946 and quarterly from 1950. 


Related Data 
Public Accounts of Canada (annual). 


Non-resident Holdings of Canadian Money Market Paper 


Codes — D74 Treasury bills (Government of Canada) 
D75 Commercial paper 
D76 Finance company paper 
D77 Other short-term paper 


Concept 


These series measure capital flows related to non- 
resident holdings of a variety of Canadian money market 
instruments. 


Description 


The development of the Canadian short-term 
money market2! is comparatively recent. Many observ- 
ers date it from 1954 when the Bank of Canada set up 
special facilities to encourage trading in treasury bills. 
By 1958, the initiative of the Bank of Canada and the 
active co-operation of money market jobbers and the 
chartered banks had developed a broad market in federal 
government treasury bills and short-term bonds. Dealers 


21 In balance of payments usage, short term is applied to 
terms of one year or less while in money market usage, short 
term is applied to three years or less. 


had also become active in marketing short-term notes of 
instalment finance companies which turned increasingly 
to this market because of the uncertainty of the char- 
tered bank lines of credit and the rigid and relatively 
higher cost of bank lending rates at that time. Partic- 
ulaviy after 1957, a market also developed for short-term 
promissory notes of prime non-financial corporate 
borrowers.2 2 


By the end of 1974 the outstanding total of treas- 
ury bills and other short-term paper of provincial and 
municipal governments and their enterprises, sales 
finance andconsumer loan company paper, other com- 
mercial paper and Canadian dollar bankers’ acceptances 
had reached a total of $7,195 million.23 Government of 
Canada treasury bills held outside the banking system 
and government accounts amounted to a further $233 
million, and there were further large holdings by the 
general public of Government of Canada bonds maturing 


22 Report of the Royal Commission on Banking and 
Finance. p. 319, Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, 1964. See also 
“Government of Canada treasury bills” in Bank of Canada 
Review, May 1972, “The corporate short-term paper market” 
in Bank of Canada Review, September 1976, and The Canadian 
Money Market, Revised, Wood Gundy Limited, 1974. 

23 Bank of Canada Review, November 1976, Table 35. 
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within three years. This list by no means exhausts the 
range of instruments available in the money market in 
Canada. It excludes, for example, term deposits with 
banks and other deposit accepting institutions. 


Most of the principal Canadian money market 
instruments in which non-residents invest are included 
in the group of series described in this section. The 
motivation for transactions may vary. While it is reason- 
able to regard interest arbitrage as being a major in- 
fluence, there are others. Some investment from abroad 
in short-term money market instruments can be directly 
traced to future needs of the investors for Canadian 
funds. The Canadian money market may see accumula- 
tions of non-resident-owned funds in an anticipation of 
payments under export contracts. Or it may provide a 
temporary haven for funds destined for long-term 
investment in Canada. But the overwhelming part of the 
movement is the result of what one may picturesquely 
describe as sharp pencil work — and more accurately as 
electronic calculator work — relating interest rates, in 
Canada and elsewhere, and forward exchange margins. 


The identification of appropriate time series to 
provide measures of the differentials is not simple, as 
the relative differentials in respect of different types of 
instrument vary over time. The Bank of Canada Review 
includes a table24 of Canadian and international interest 
rates covering a wide range of long- and short-term 
investments. A series is provided for the annual interest 
rate equivalent of the spread between the spot and 
forward exchange rates for United States dollars in 
Canada. Covered differentials representing the spread 
between comparable Canadian and United States short- 
term rates after allowance has been made for the for- 
ward premium or discount are given for three-month 
treasury bills and 90-day short-term paper. 


24 Table 20 in issue for November 1976. 


Analysis of movements can also be made difficult 
by factors such as the changing incidence of withholding 
taxes on various forms of investment, the effects of pro- 
grams by other countries to protect their balances of 
payments and by the impact of disastrous investor 
experiences in the paper of some companies (Atlantic 
Acceptance Corporation Limited, in which non-residents 
had important holdings of short-term paper, collapsed 
in June 1965). 


As already noted, not all of the instruments 
available within the money market are covered in the 
series. Indeed there is limited attraction in some of 
them, such as swapped deposits, for non-resident in- 
vestors. The series which are covered in this group 
include most of the forms which are likely to be attrac- 
tive to non-residents. They exclude, however, term 
deposits with Canadian chartered banks, whether de- 
nominated in Canadian or other currencies, except for 
those in bearer form. 


The swings in non-resident holdings of money 
market paper have been wide. For example, at the end 
of the third quarter of 1964 holdings by non-residents 
of paper of Canadian sales finance and consumer loan 
companies reached slightly over $500 million. By the 
latter part of 1968 they had declined to $129 million. 
They reached another peak of $565 million at the end 
of the first quarter 1972. Non-resident holdings of the 
various types of instruments at the end of 1974 are 
shown in Table III.3. Most of these instruments were 
denominated in Canadian currency; the total of out- 
standing sales finance, consumer loan and other short- 
term paper payable in foreign currencies to both res- 
idents and non-residents totalled only $248 million.25 
Non-resident holders of Canadian dollar paper may if 
they wish avoid assuming Canadian dollar positions by 
entering into forward exchange contracts. 


25 Bank of Canada Review, November 1976, Table 35. 


TABLE III.3. Non-resident Holdings of Selected Canadian Money Market Instruments, December 31, 1974 


GovernmentiofiCanada treasuryabillsee-ss.0 ea einen.) 6 


Sales finance and consumer loan company paper............ 


Other commercial paper and Canadian dollar bankers’ acceptances 


Other short-term paper: 


Rrovincialiand municipal treasury bills)... 1 een es 
Provincial and municipal government enterprise treasury bills. . . . 
Bearer deposits with Canadian chartered banks............ 


Millions of dollars 


Short-term paper of other financial institutions (mainly affiliated with 


foreion banks) sapere aomn es aS SEL es, Oates’ ener t ogee = + 


SEA EE 85 
Rue 483 
sa eee 110 
ees 55 
eee 23 
yg 18 
ees 127 223 
Ace 901 


Site 


Swapped deposits have varied greatly. They 
reached just over $1.8 billion during 1970, fell during 
1972 to below $200 million, and rose again to over 
$2.9 billion in the Fall of 1974.26 They may be assumed 
to be very largely held by residents of Canada. They 
have a direct impact on the balance of payments only 
to the extent that the funds are in fact employed in 
claims on non-residents, in which case they affect 
series D61. 


Another form of money market investment by 
non-residents which does not appear in this group of 
series is buy-back transactions under sale and repurchase 
agreements based upon Government of Canada direct 
issues with an original term over one year. Transactions 
of this nature were at one time of some importance and 
were published in Table 9 D17.5 in the Canadian Bal- 
ance of International Payments — A Compendium of 
Statistics from 1946 to 1965, Catalogue 67-505. More 
recently, however, buy-back transactions have been 
based on short-term instruments and are included with 
other transactions in them. 


Sources and Methods 


These series represent the only major elements of 
short-term capital flows in Canada’s balance of payments 
which are constructed on the basis of transactions rather 
than derived from changes in holdings. In this respect 
the methodology differs from that most commonly 
employed in other countries. In the Canadian situation 
the method is believed to provide more complete cov- 
erage than would be possible from surveys of either 
holders or issuers, and has the added advantage of 
providing information on turn-over. 


The basic data for all four series in this set come 
largely from the Schedule BP-3027 and its supporting 
schedules. As described in Part V these questionnaires 
are obtained monthly from approximately 200 brokers, 
other security dealers, banks, investment funds, pension 
funds and other large institutional investors. 


The development of information relating to inter- 
national money market transactions on the BP-30 (and 
its predecessors) provides an interesting example of the 
evolution of surveys to meet changing conditions — a 
process which extended over more than five years. 
Although foreign investments in Canadian money 
market instruments were not very large until the 1960’s, 
the development was foreseen and statistical improve- 
ments began to be made in 1959. 


Prior to that year the schedules specified in 
respect of transactions in short-term (original term one 
year or less) securities only two classes: 


Canadian 
All other countries 


26 Bank of Canada Review, Table 6. 
27 All the schedules referred to in this section are re- 
produced in Part V. 


In 1959 this classification was extended to: 


Government of Canada issues 

Canadian commercial and finance paper 
Other Canadian 

All other countries 


In 1962 the categories were further extended to: 


Government of Canada issues 
Canadian commercial paper 
Canadian finance paper 
Other Canadian 

All other countries 


At the same time provision was made, under the 
category bonds and debentures, notes, etc., having an 
original term over one year, for a sub-division of trade in 
outstanding Government of Canada direct issues be- 
tween those 


Under buy-back agreements, and 
Other sales or purchases 


The instructions were also amended to include the 
following: 


“Buy-backs — sales and purchases reflecting buy- 
back transactions are to be reported. Separate lines 
are provided for Government of Canada direct 
issues with original terms over one year. Other 
issues should be included in the appropriate 
categories but need not be specifically segregated.” 


(This provision was deleted in 1974 after a long period 
in which transactions of this type were small.) 


In anticipation of possible international transac- 
tions in bankers’ acceptances, the instructions to dealers 
were amended to indicate that these should be included 
with “Other Canadian”’ short-term securities. 


In July 1963 the instructions were further revised 
to include the following: 


“Timing — Delivery dates are a more appropriate 
basis for the compilation of this return than are 
contract dates. Where practical reasons necessitate 
the general use of contract dates it is essential that 
arrangements be made to adjust the returns to a 
delivery basis in respect of buy-back and other 
important deferred delivery transactions.” 


The statistics derived from the schedules involved 
a particular problem insofar as reporting agencies might 
not be involved in the maturity of paper. This neces- 
sitated the estimation of outflows covering repurchases 
and maturities, based on the reported sales and repur- 
chases and a further allowance for maturities based on 
arbitrary assumptions as to original terms. (In these 
estimates special assistance was obtained occasionally 
from some of the larger respondents.) 
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This rather primitive procedure continued to be 
necessary until May 1964 when Supplements A and B 
were introduced. These provided much additional 
information including identification in respect of both 
sales and purchases of the issuer of the paper and of the 
month of its maturity. These supplements permitted 
the accurate compilation of run-offs at maturity of 
non-resident holdings of paper which had not previously 
been reported as having been repurchased. 


The new data made it possible to produce esti- 
mates by issuer of the amounts of short-term paper in 
the hands of non-residents. This in turn made it possible 
to correlate more effectively the detail of short-term 
paper in the hands of non-residents which became 
available annually on the BP-21 (item III.d) and BP-51 
(lower part of Section I). 


The foregoing description of sources and methods 
is applicable to each of this set of series. Series D76, 
Non-resident holdings of Canadian finance company 
paper, is constructed through a combination of the 
“transactions” series derived as above with Schedule 
BP-21C, Report by Canadian finance companies, which 
is obtained quarterly. This return and its predecessors 
were in fact the source of the earliest information 
collected by Statistics Canada which related specifically 
to foreign participation in Canadian money markets. It 
was concerned with the indebtedness to non-residents of 
Canadian sales finance and consumer loan companies. 
Until 1955 quarterly information had been obtained by 
including on the predecessor of the regular quarterly 
Schedule BP-21A an extra question directed to finance 
companies. In 1955 the special questionnaire, now 
designated BP-21C, was introduced for these companies. 
It was extended in 1962 to distinguish the specific forms 
of liabilities and has been further modified since to 
facilitate the integration of the data with other series. 


Prior to changes made effective at the end of 
1974, the BP-21C could be expected, in principle, to 
record those instruments which the respondent had 
placed abroad directly (including, of course, those 
through non-resident dealers). The BP-30, on the other 
hand, would reflect those instruments which passed into 
the hands of non-residents through Canadian dealers. 
This general assumption had to be applied until the 
introduction of Supplements A and B to Schedule 
BP-30 made it possible to work up the results of that 
series by issuer. Thereafter the two sets of individual 
data were placed in juxtaposition, and a quarter-end 
estimate of the degree of overlap of the sources was 
derived substantially on the assumption that the smaller 
figure in respect of each issuer represented, for the most 
part, duplication. At the end of 1974 the survey sources 
yielded the following information on holdings by 
non-residents of Canadian finance company paper: 


Millions of dollars 


Money market source series (BP-30) 336 
Finance company source _ series 
(Hef ESSA GR ites el tte is ay aa Ra 236 
SUC Ca lake tar aren’ co etait, a oh SL 


Deduct allowance for duplication 
(maximum overlap by separate 
Essilersctotalled,99)) siete suena tect ays +09 


Estimated holdings.......... 483 


On the basis of these data a final transactions 
series was worked up from the two sources. 


Since the end of 1974, provision has been made to 
identify separately Canadian finance company paper 
placed directly abroad and paper placed through Cana- 
dian dealers. From that date it was possible to produce 
the series by combining the amounts reported on the 
BP-21C as having been placed directly abroad and the 
larger of the amounts reported as having been placed 
abroad through Canadian dealers from the BP-21C and 
the amounts reported by dealers on BP-30 as being 
placed abroad, without the necessity of assumptions 
with respect of duplication. 


While in principle the same approaches could have 
been developed in respect of commercial paper, the 
smaller amounts and the lesser concentration of issuers 
are not sufficient to warrant the response burden. As 
noted earlier, however, some data adjustments are made 
in respect of short-term commercial paper from the 
annual returns on BP-21 or BP-51. 


Evaluation 


The methodology which has been developed for 
these series should yield generally satisfactory results. 
The annual questionnaires which have been examined 
have not revealed important amounts of non-resident 
holdings of their commercial paper known to issuers 
which have failed to be captured by the money market 
source. The groupings employed in series collected by 
Federal Reserve Banks for the United States Treasury 
do not permit a close comparison with Canadian data. 


Linkages and Relationships 


CANSIM Databank Series — These are listed in 
Appendix 1. 


IMF Balance of Payments, Third Edition (1961) — 
Table A (Global Balance of Payments Summary) and 
Table B (Regional Balance of Payments Summary), Part 
2 (Movements of Capital and Monetary Gold), as follows: 


Item 
14.3 Central government short-term securities, for D74. 
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12.4 Private short-term other (component), for D75, 
D76 and private component of D77. 


13.3 Local government other liabilities, for provincial 
and municipal components of D77. 


16.3 Other monetary institutions loans, for banking 
component of D77. 


IMF/OECD Common Reporting System (Appen- 
dix 6) — Global Balance of Payments Summary and 
Regional Balance of Payments Summary, Item C (Cap- 
ital and monetary gold), components of: 


Item 
14.6 Central government short-term liabilities, for D74. 


12.2 Private short-term other liabilities, for D75, D76 
and private component of D77. 


13.2 Local government short-term other liabilities, for 
provincial and municipal components of D77. 


16.5 Other monetary institutions short-term loans, for 
banking component of D77. 


National Income and Expenditure Accounts (Cata- 
logues 13-001 and 13-201) — Not relevant. 


Financial Flow Accounts (Catalogue 13-002) — 
Components of Rest of World (sector XIII) as follows: 


Category 
2340 Government of Canada treasury bills, for D74. 


2350 Finance company and other short-term com- 
mercial paper, for D75, D76 and D77 (except 
for bearer deposits with Canadian chartered 
banks). 


Item 


Category 
2311 Currency and bank deposits, for chartered 
bank component of D77. 


2312 Deposits in other institutions, for other 
financial corporations component of D77. 


Series Availability 


D74 Non-resident holdings of Government of 
Canada treasury bills: annually from 1937, 
quarterly from 1950. 


DiS Non-resident holdings of Canadian com- 
mercial paper: annually and quarterly from 
1964. 


D76 Non-resident holdings of Canadian finance 
company paper: annually and quarterly 
from 1963. 


D77 Non-resident holdings of other Canadian 
short-term paper: annually and quarterly 
from 1964. 


Combined items: 


DIS Non-resident holdings of Canadian com- 
and D77 mercial paper, etc.: annually and quarterly 
from 1963. 


The sum of series D75 through D77 and D81 is 
available annually and quarterly from 1952. 


Supplementary Data 


The following supplementary data are available 
from the dates indicated. 


Gross 
international 
transactions 


Non-resident 
holdings 


- 


D74 Government of Canada treasury bills ......... 
D75 Canadianicommercialipapenseasae meee 
D76 Canadian finance company paper ........... 
D77 Other Canadian short-term paper, total........ 


Provincial and municipal, direct and guaranteed 
Banks 


D75 
and D77 


Poh Shay (8 cs Gwol el ye. #) Yel 0) i« 


SA eee a ee = tom emes oe oan tee 1964 1963 
+; SEP aS Pceticren Pease sek oe 1963 1962 
2 Ee ol cc et ia Re ees 1964 1963 
Rear enc anrcare Bacar oo. 1973 1975 
5a couleurs laid te Weabesne tener 1973 1975 
fos Soe ciet a et ent a tere Pee eee ne 1973 1975 


A table showing separately the volume of sales 
and purchases (including maturities) is published in the 


quarterly balance of payments reports (Catalogue 
67-001). 


Related Data 


Series are published quarterly in Financial Institu- 
tions — Financial Statistics (Catalogue 61-006)28 for 


28 Table 21 in the Second Quarter 1974 issue. 


demand and short-term notes payable in foregin cur- 
rency by sales finance and consumer loan companies, 
and monthly in the Bank of Canada Review29 Table 
35 for sales finance and consumer loan company paper 
and for other commercial paper outstanding in curren- 
cies other than Canadian. It will be noted that these 
series relate to the currency payment provisions of 
paper rather than to its ownership. 


29 Bank of Canada Review, November 1976. 
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Non-resident Holdings of Other Canadian Finance Company Obligations 


Code — D81 


Concept 


This series isolates net capital flows to Canadian 
finance companies which have not been covered ex- 
plicitly elsewhere: 


Description 


The provision of capital by non-residents to 
Canadian finance companies takes a variety of forms. 
The capital supplied in long-term forms by the prin- 
cipal owners is a part of direct investment in series 
D21. That supplied through sales to non-residents of 
long-term capital issues is covered in series D30 through 
D33. Other borrowings in long-term forms are included 
in series D50. Because of the nature of their business, 
borrowings in short-term forms by Canadian sales 
finance and consumer loan companies are also of con- 
siderable importance. The capital flows associated with 
the issue and repurchase of finance company paper 
are covered in series D76. There remain two other 
forms of non-resident financing of these companies 
which are of significance. These are their bank borrow- 
ings abroad and the provision of funds to them by 
parent companies through open-end intercompany 
accounts. These two categories make up the flows 
covered in series D81, Non-resident holdings of other 
Canadian finance company obligations. 


Sources and Methods 


The principal source of this series is the quarterly 
schedule BP-21C, Report by Canadian finance com- 
panies.39 Item 1 of this questionnaire gives the amounts 
outstanding by way of loans and overdrafts with foreign 
banks. Item 2 gives the amounts owing to parent com- 
panies, head offices or affiliates. In each case the cur- 
rency in which the claim is denominated is distinguished. 
When deriving estimates of the flows, adjustments are 
made for fluctuations in exchange rates (as described 
in the note in Part VII). 


A special statistical problem is presented in cases 
where, for by-law or other reasons, as an alternative to 
direct borrowing by Canadian subsidiaries in the Cana- 
dian market, long-term debentures are placed in Canada 
by foreign parent companies and the funds then ad- 
vanced on intercompany account to the subsidiary. 
Provision is made on the schedule BP-21C to identify 
such cases, and the transactions inwards and outwards 


30 All the schedules referred to in this section are re- 
produced in Part V. 


are excluded from the articulation of Canada’s inter- 
national transactions. 


In the process of editing, the two elements of 
series D81 are reconciled to items III(a) (2) and (e) (2) 
of the annual schedule BP-21, Report of transactions 
between Canada and other countries, with appropriate 
adjustment where necessary. 


Evaluation 


The data are considered to be accurate. The 
number of companies involved is limited and it is be- 
lieved that the survey coverage is complete. Data are 
reconciled periodically with quarterly returns filed by 
respondents with the Financial Institutions Section of 
the Business Finance Division.31! 


Linkages and Relationships 


CANSIM Databank Series — These are listed in 
Appendix 1. 


IMF Balance of Payments Manual, Third Edition 
(1961) — Table A (Global Balance of Payments Sum- 
mary) and Table B (Regional Balance of Payments 
Summary), Part 2 (Movements of Capital and Monetary 
Gold), component of 12.4 Private short-term, other 
liabilities. 


IMF/OECD Common Reporting System (Appen- 
dix 6)—Global Balance of Payments Summary and 
Regional Balance of Payments Summary, Item C (Cap- 
ital and monetary gold), component of 12.2 Private 
short-term, other liabilities. 


National Income and Expenditure Accounts (Cat- 
alogues 13-001 and 13-201) — Not relevant. 


Financial Flow Accounts (Catalogue 13-002) — 
Components of Other loans (category 2332) and of 
Claims on associated enterprises — corporate (category 
2512) of Rest of World (sector XIII). 


Series Availability 


Annually and quarterly, from 1963. The sum of 
series D75 through D77 and D81 is available annually 
and quarterly from 1952. 


31 Financial Institutions — Financial Statistics (Catalogue 
61-006). 
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Chart III.5 
Net Errors and Omissions 
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Other Short-term Capital Transactions 


Code — D82 


Concept 


This series covers a residual group of capital flows 
in short-term forms. To it there is also assigned the net 
errors and omissions or balancing item in the Canadian 
balance of payments. 


Description 


This series is composed of miscellaneous capital 
movements classified as “short term’’, i.e., likely to be 
reversed within a year, which give rise to changes in 
claims on or liabilities to non-residents. Included are 
foreign accounts receivable and payable (including inter- 
company accounts), short-term loans and similar claims, 
and the balancing item representing the difference bet- 
ween recorded measures of current transactions, capital 
flows and reserve movements, which embodies all un- 
identified transactions. Excluded, of course, are the 
short-term flows specifically covered in series D60 
through D81 and official monetary movements. 


While many sorts of movements may be included, 
the largest part of these capital flows which is identifiable 
falls generally within the picturesque and apt description 
“leads and lags”, the differences in timing between the 
provision of goods and services and the financial settle- 
ment for them. Under this definition some leads and lags 
may be “regular” in the sense that they reflect normal 
settlement practices and might in principle be deduced 
from the ebb and flow of international trade and the 
particular payment terms applying in respect of trade 
with particular countries or in particular commodities. 
Apart from the consequences of the changing composi- 
tion, direction and volume of international trade, other 
influences on leads and lags come into play from time to 
time. Credit stringency in one of the trading partners 
may lead to changes in leads and lags as debtors under 
pressure seek to alleviate their position by deferring 
settlement of their payables or as creditors seek to 
alleviate their position by accelerating the collection of 
receivables. Commodity market conditions may give 
buyers or sellers added clout. But perhaps the most 
dramatic examples of leads and lags internationally have 
arisen when a particular currency has been under specu- 
lative attack, whether bullish or bearish in nature. In 
such cases the exchange positions arising in the normal 
course of trade may be shortened or lengthened through 
the acceleration or deceleration of the settlement of 
trade accounts. Even in conditions of stringent exchange 
controls the prevention of speculative capital transactions 
in the form of leads and lags presents great difficulty. 


Given the statistical difficulty of measuring fully 
the ebb and flow of capital associated with international 
trade normally, it is not surprising that under conditions 
where movements of capital are to be expected either 


because of monetary stringency or exchange rate specula- 
tion there may be significant effects on errors and omis- 
sions, which are discussed at greater length below. 


Net errors and omissions — As has been noted, 
the series incorporates the net errors and omissions in 
the Canadian balance of payments. This is the balancing 
item representing the difference between recorded 
measures of current, capital and reserve movements, 
which embodies all unidentified transactions. For reasons 
which are outlined below it has normally been attributed 
to transactions with the United States. 


The Balance of Payments Manual published by the 
International Monetary Fund32 notes that: 


“The balance of payments employs a double-entry 
system of accounting. In general, the two off- 
setting entries for a given transaction or flow are 
not made explicitly but are included as a result of 
the methods used for estimating the balance of 
payments.... Since the sources on which the 
entries are based may be incomplete or inaccurate, 
and different sources which may not be consistent 
with one another are in most cases used for the 
two flows making up the transactions, an item for 
errors and omissions is included ...to bring the 
statement into balance. Since errors and omissions 
are likely to be partly mutually offsetting, the item 
is described as “‘net errors and omissions’’. A credit 
entry for errors and omissions denotes a net under- 
statement of recorded credits or overstatement of 
recorded debits; conversely, a debit entry denotes 
a net understatement of recorded debits or over- 
statement of recorded credits.” 


The treatment of net errors and omissions in 
published statistics of the Canadian balance of payments 
differs from the general international practice both in 
that it does not appear as an explicit item and in that it 
is allocated regionally. The Canadian practice was 
adopted in 1951 when statements for 1950 were being 
prepared. 


This treatment is, of course, also quite different 
from that adopted in the National Income and Expendi- 
ture Accounts. In these there is a presumption that 
measures of the income and expenditure sides have 
approximately equal reliability,33 and the residual error 
of estimate is accordingly divided equally between the 
two. In the description which follows the rationale for 
assigning the balancing item of the balance of payments 
to short-term capital transactions is developed. 


32 IMF Balance of Payments Manual, Third Edition 
(1961) paragraphs 65 and 69. 

33.4 Guide to the National Income and Expenditure 
Accounts (National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Volume 
3) Catalogue 13-549. 
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Chart III.6 
Other Short-term Capital Transactions (Including Net Errors and Omissions) 
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Although not susceptible to direct statistical 
quantification the errors and omissions item may be 
thought of as arising from several different types of 
problems. There may be a continuing or systematic 
bias in the measurement of a particular component of 
the balance of payments. Thus if no provision is made 
for a specific type of transaction, or if the methodology 
employed persistently overstates or understates a parti- 
cular component, this will be reflected in a continuing 
and persistent balance of errors and omissions. If not 
overshadowed by more ephemeral transactions, the 
existence of a fault of this nature will be evident in the 
persistency and stability of a hard core element in the 
errors and omissions balance. Of a different character, 
a sporadic or erratic transaction or group of transactions 
of which account may not have been taken will also 
appear in the errors and omissions balance. Examples 
might be an irregular dividend or a large capital invest- 
ment which somehow escaped the statistical net. Falling 
between these two types of problem is the phenomenon 
of unrecorded leads and lags which has been discussed 
above. 


Three periods in the post World War II years may 
be usefully distinguished for purposes of description. 
The first is from 1946 through 1951 when foreign ex- 
change controls applied in Canada. The period since has 
been divided at the end of 1966 about which time new 
influences clearly became of significance. 


From 1946-51 — During the years 1940 through 
1951 statistical measurements of capital movements 
made extensive use of data derived from exchange 
control. The administrative orientation of the control 
was in the direction of control over capital outflows, and 
the statistical by-products were suited more to the 
measurement of outflows of short-term capital than to 
corresponding inflows. Errors and omissions were on 
balance generally small. In 1950, however, Canada 
experienced a massive inflow of capital as non-residents 
established large positions in Canadian dollars in anti- 
cipation of an expected revaluation of the Canadian 
dollar. Recorded transactions in 1950 indicated the 
omission of credits on a scale extraordinarily large by 
previous historical standards. Although large capital 
inflows were recorded, it was suspected that a large part 
of the unidentified credits must have represented inflows 
of capital in short-term forms, and in the estimates pub- 
lished after that time net errors and omissions were sub- 
sumed within capital movements. Canada’s international 
financial arrangements in that period were such that it 
was possible to produce reasonable measures of multi- 
lateral settlements between Canada and the sterling area, 
and these made possible allocation of the residual sepa- 
rately in the accounts with the United States and with 
the United Kingdom. 


From 1952-66 —With the termination of ex- 
change control near the close of 1951 an entirely new 
situation was faced, requiring reactivation and extension 
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of the pre-war statistical survey system to provide some 
of the data which had previously been derived from ex- 
change control records. Effort was first concentrated on 
the measurement of current account transactions and of 
capital flows in long-term forms; extension and develop- 
ment of the reporting system to cover adequately move- 
ments in short-term forms was carried out over a period 
of some years. This did not occur in a static situation. 
New conditions arising in Canada with the introduction 
of a variable exchange rate and the termination of ex- 
change control were followed not only by a reflux of 
some of the capital which had come into Canada in 
earlier years but also by the establishment or enlarge- 
ment of some foreign positions which had not been 
permitted under the controls previously in effect. 


Moreover, during this period, reconstruction of 
war-devastated nations in Europe and Asia, relaxation of 
exchange controls in many parts of the world, an ex- 
panding number of effectively convertible foreign 
currencies, new trade arrangements, growing domestic 
and international money markets including the emergence 
of the Eurodollar market, and the growth of inter- 
national corporations, all enlarged the opportunities and 
incentives for capital movements. Inevitably there were 
lags in the development of statistical systems adequate 
to cope with the new channels and forms these took. 
Not surprisingly, the impact was greatest in the area of 
capital movements in short-term forms. 


Net errors and omissions outward (reflecting un- 
recorded payments or overestimated receipts) in 1952 
reached a level not again achieved during the period 
1952-66. A part was assigned arbitrarily to the United 
Kingdom to offset in some degree the inflows in 1951 
which had been abnormally large. Thereafter the item 
was assigned entirely to the account with the United 
States. This decision was based upon the high concentra- 
tion of Canada’s international transactions with that 
country and the “‘openness” characteristic of economic 
and financial transactions between the two countries. 
While this is not the place to develop the pervasive 
relationships existing between the two economies and 
the reasons for them, it is clear that developments in the 
United States which are of consequence to practically 
every country in the world, are especially so in the case 
of Canada. Allocation of the residual to the United 
States account where it generally constituted a relatively 
small item, even if not totally appropriate, was not 
likely to be a source of policy error, and made possible 
residual estimates of multilateral settlements. 


There were again errors and omissions reflecting 
net debits for the years 1953 and 1954, but there fol- 
lowed a decade in which the annual balances were in- 
wards, with the exception of 1962 when the Canadian 
dollar was under attack. In 1965 and 1966 there were 
relatively small net balances of unidentified payments 
which reduced the accumulated postwar total to a net 
credit of only $0.1 billion (although the net credit of 
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TABLE III. 4 Net Errors and Omissions and “Other Short-term Capital” Transactions, 1946-74 


Recorded transactions 
included in series 
D82 — Other 
short-term capital 
transactions 


Net errors and omissions included in series D82 — 
Other short-term capital transactions 
Year 


19469 pce eee ee 14 

127s ae rg es 26 

194.8500 ere es nee 1 

LOA OREN retin dae aL: £e ie “sb = 4 ve AS a 
LOS ON ee re eee 24 DS 25 DG 101 6 se ans 126 
TOS Pearce et ee LS 16 16 15 62 193 179 =e 3 
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TOSS Per ee ree ee ee m0 oF 23 == 56 ofl 92 - 166 1 7 = 
TOSSA ae eT ene ete = 617) 6 = 36 aS 0 11 31 

TOS Sea Are eee 9 41 — yes = Ay 30 22 10 = ah 
1TOS6R tee ee 59 116 10 SAS 24 64 - 16 —elG 
LOS Serre eee 93 181 45 = Al 242 21 44 =a 32 
LOS Sierra et ater eae 129 16 - 64 30 111 = il 22 =8 OF 
195 Oy wees ar ae other 96 84 109 28 SST) 15 25 - 84 
1 96 ON ee ses A ek eos = 50) 174 24 = Bie 101 = OE = pnb) 20 
1961 ye ea hee eee = eS 101 34 97 om 55 = 4) 8 
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1965 Pe Ae a he ee 8: ~ 180 a ah - 64 80 = 59 = ak 36 41 
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Note: Net errors and omissions have been attributed to the United States account with the exception of the following amounts 
which were attributed to the United Kingdom: 
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TABLE III. 4. Net Errors and Omissions and “Other Short-term Capital’’ Transactions, 1946 - 74 


Recorded transactions 
included in series 
D82 — Other 
short-term capital 
transactions 


millions of dollars 


Total of series D82 — Other 


short-term capital transactions 


Year 


a9 5| 1946 
aoe? 5| 1947 

20 21| 1948 

2 SS - A; . - - 59] 1949 
ps5 91 30 19 151 Be 192| 1950 
=AY3 50 12 195 3 - 98 112] 1951 
22 = 16 - 149 a. 43 e181 Se - 405] 1952 
27 44 - 94 18 = ol 15 =7 1221958 
13 64 26 37 aot 10 =. 16.) 1954 

4 5 11 51 eo aes 35 | 1955 
53 85 123 100 am - 108 109 | 1956 
54 87 114 225 13 = 423 329 | 1957 
= He - 89 108 38 - 128 4 22| 1958 
59 15 111 109 25 87 332 | 1959 
81 42 15 171 44 43 143 | 1960 
Sait ary 20 59 - 44 85 80 | 1961 
124 240 = 107 = 183 279 6 95 | 1962 
82 134 30 140 7 eatl 166 | 1963 
- 40 5 ae 74 = 455 100 118 | 1964 
102 177 = 132 mae aee2a 182 = 6201965 
148 119 421 84 101 75 - 63} 1966 
39 Eyal po 13 - 60 - 163 = 642| 1967 

- 196 a 23 - 567 403 =3318 96 - 807| 1968 
- 124 ae aid - 285 85 104 - 197 - 293} 1969 
51 =183 nid 296 =a57 332 - $70} 1970 
249 Sats - 841 - 108 =593 176 - 1,366 | 1971 
- 46 47 - 609 - 384 364 =7119 - 1,408 | 1972 
194 - 368 - 185 145 a 20 - 102 - 862] 1973 
- 104 225 - 138 265 - 398 =274 - $45 | 1974 


Discontinuities: Prior to 1952 D82 covered in addition series D75 through D81. Prior to 1964 D82 covered short-term loans 
in foreign currency to residents of Canada by head offices and Canadian branches of Canadian chartered banks (see series D60 and D61). 


Data as published in the Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, Second Quarter 1976. 
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TABLE IIL.5 Errors and Omissions in the Balance of Payments of Canada, United States and United Kingdom, 
Expressed as Percentages of Gross Current Account Transactions, 1946 - 74 


1946-51 


United 


United 
Canada Sites 


Kingdom 


percentages of gross current transactions (credits plus debits) 


Errors and omissions entries: 


1 Grosssannual\creditSse-v eee ace cas Meare ey ace are eee 0.41 1.67 ORNS 
2 Grossiannual/ debits remakes ee ee ee eee 0.01 0.06 1.24 
3 Tota. 50 RE Ei ae eee 0.42 eS 1.40 
4 Netibalance ye tnc2 bcc ote LEE ee eee 0.40 1.61 1.08 
Cumulative errors and omissions balance: 
5 Maximum accumulated net credit.................... 0.40 1.61 0.15 
6 Maxdimumilaccumulated net debitunsucie aimee neni eneemrnnn = - 1.09 
7 Amplitudes ese e een ferent cick tet tome oe Mees ake al ee eae Se 0.40 1.61 1.24 
8 |Maximum total of consecutive annual credits............... 0.33 1.49 ORS 
9 |Maximum total of consecutive annual debits............... 0.01 0.06 0.93 


Source: See Table III.6. 
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TABLE III.5 Errors and Omissions in the Balance of Payments of Canada, United States and United Kingdom, 
Expressed as Percentages of Gross Current Account Transactions, 1946 -74 


1967-74 


United United 
States Kingdom 


1952 - 66 


United United 
States Kingdom 


United 


Canada Biking 


Canada Canada 


Kingdom No. 


percentages of gross current transactions (credits plus debits) 


0.45 0.44 0.46 - 0.40 0.41 0.19 0.52 0.41 | 1 
0.48 0.56 0.16 E52 123 0.35 1.04 0.88 0.34 | 2 
0.93 1.00 0.62 1ES2 1.63 0.76 123 1.40 On 52 3 
0.02 0.12 0.31 syd 0.82 0.06 0.84 0.36 0.08 | 4 
0.14 0:37 0.42 - 0.03 0.29 0.08 0.27 020K" S 
0.25 0.19 — 1-52 1.19 — 0.84 0.56 0.08 | 6 
0.39 0.66 0.42 152 He22 0.29 0.92 0.83 0:28 7 
0.39 0.37 0.26 - 0.36 0.16 0.14 0.20 0.10 | 8 
0.25 0.56 0.11 152 1.22 0.29 0:92 0.66 O16 12.9 


Source: See Table III.6. 
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TABLE IIL.6. Errors and Omissions in the Balance of Payments of Canada, United States and United Kingdom, 1946 -74 


1946-51 1952-66 1967-74 1946-74 


billions of doilars 


Errors and omissions 


1s|(Grossvannualicredits’ = 7.55 Later. reieen ee ee ee eee ee 0.2 ileal - 1.3 
IalGrossvannualdebitst 5 Aess ds Dies, re ke eee oe een ee = Le2 6.0 ep? 
| 9k Way 61 ee RE A GEER ol Lae SO ee EOS che Ra ae 0.2 2.3 5.9 8.5 
AP Net balanCehtesc 42 toate coe cae bee) ee eae aR no eens 0.2 = 11 | =$.9 ==t529 
SIN roa erorrenveleKaobhy. 4 Gag ndg o OG aoe oan Ge Go ole a Go ore 5 9 — 14 
6 Numberofannualidebits 3.77 me sey eons eke clean coe cma 1 6 8 1159 
Wy MEALSEST ANNUAL CLEGIL Lo ok) smock es ik Omega: 2a athe 0.1 0.3 _ 0.3 
SilsLargestiannual/debit 22.sec ke tes is tree ure Roker sare eck oreo ene ae _ 0.4 1S NS 
SFiMaximumeaccumulatedinet creaitmaeaememci an 1 nar mea arr me crete 


LOMMaximumaccumulatedinetidebit. 1s e-a eon ton een eects 


Li Maximum: consecutive annualicteditsi..)- one) eee on es omen oe 


125" (Covering years warcarecs cre eee ee eta cea Meare en cacpcmte moto mel er 


139 Maximumiconsecutive annual:debitsi-seeeeee a eee ne 


Arlee COVETING V.catsera =o eoleesmp arenas “Gree Maw ae. ees ae 


Annual signs of item: 


LS Same-as foriCanada aos cecaelle ad cites icc Oe ae eee 


Gn Opposite:to Canada. s.(. ceocare ee sa hee eee eae 


Current account transactions 


Vel CSLOSSICLC CICS ern catery one ean, oo oc ee ete Ray Lette Men ye ae he oa 


USI GrossvdebitSwr are tier Oar ee ee ee ee rte ee eee 


19 Gross transactions 


2 Osea Neteurrent account: balance a-aasa ee ee ee ee 


Source: Canadian data — Table III.4; The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1973-74, Table 33 (Catalogue 67-201) 
and the Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments — Second Quarter 1976 (Catalogue 67-001); United 
States data — Survey of Current Business — June 1970, October 1972, and June 1976; United Kingdom data — United Kingdom Balance 
of Payments, 1946-1957, 1963-1973, 1964-1974, 1965-1975 and Fourth Quarter 1976. 

Note: As figures are individually rounded, totals do not necessarily equal the sum of their component parts. 
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TABLE III.6. Errors and Omissions in the Balance of Payments of Canada, United States and United Kingdom, 1946-74 


1952-66 1967-74 1946-74 1946-51 1952-66 1967-74 1946-74 


United States 


billions of U.S. dollars billions of pounds sterling 
3.8 Soll 2a = 0.8 1.0 liget |) dt 
4.8 S55) 20.4 0.4 0.2 0.8 1241 
8.6 20.6 Syd) 0.4 1.0 1.8 a 2 
= 10 - 10.4 - 8.3 - 0.3 0.6 0.2 0.4/ 4 
9 2 16 1 9 5 Sais 
6 6 13 4 6 3 13| 6 
1.0 4.6 4.6 = 0.3 0.4 OV4a 7, 
lel 9.6 9.6 0.1 0.1 0.7 OFA eS 
3.2 0.4 6.2 = 0.7 0.7 0.9| 9 
17 10.4 12.9 0.3 — = 0.3 | 10 
Bu 4.6 4.6 = 0.5 0.4 ORS) Weil 
8 1 1 1 vf 1 TNA 
4.9 1533 1Se3 0.3 0.2 0.7 OFF eu3 
6 5 5 3 4 1 1} 14 
7 6 17 2 1 3 TAA TG 
8 2 12 3 8 5 16 | 16 
442.9 620.0 1,165.8 16.2 88.5 1087 225;4 7 
420.7 640.3 1,149.3 16.0 87.6 123.0 MAX) || its 
863.6 1,260.3 2,315.0 32.1 176.1 243.7 451.9] 19 
22) SOS) 16.5 = aele 1.0 Me) 1151/20 


Source: Canadian data — Table III.4; The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1973-74, Table 33 (Catalogue 67-201) 
and the Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments — Second Quarter 1976 (Catalogue 67-001); United 
States data — Survey of Current Business — June 1970, October 1972, and June 1976; United Kingdom data — United Kingdom Balance 
of Payments, 1946 - 1957, 1963 - 1973, 1964-1974, 1965-1975 and Fourth Quarter 1976. 

Note: As figures are individually rounded, totals do not necessarily equal the sum of their component parts. 
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recorded other short-term transactions over the same 
period was a further $0.9 billion). Errors and omissions 
of the orders of magnitude indicated represented only an 
extremely small proportion of Canada’s total inter- 
national transactions, which for 1965 were indicated to 
have been about $45 billion. Given the pervasive nature 
of Canada’s international economic and financial rela- 
tionships, and the wide variety of channels through 
which transactions take place, amounts of this sort have 
probably to be expected (and accepted). 


Over the period there was a significant improve- 
ment in the systematic coverage of short-term capital 
movements by both banking and private sectors. It was 
not until 1960 that good global figures for the external 
assets and liabilities of the Canadian banking system 
became available and it was not until 1964 that bilateral 
distributions, with some continuing deficiencies, became 
available. Despite considerable extension, coverage of 
other short-term receivables and payables continues 
inevitably to be incomplete. 


In view of these developments of the system, until 
at least the end of 1966, the historical series for net 
errors and omissions alone is mainly of technical interest. 
Such evidence as is available to support the estimates of 
current and long-term capital transactions in counterpart 
country data or in the extensive annual surveys of inter- 
national investment taken independently, together with 
information which has become available under the 
Corporations and Labour Unions Returns Act, as well as 
examination of the behaviour of the item, all tended to 
confirm the impression that net errors and omissions 
reflected significant capital movements in short-term 
forms and for most purposes might best be used by 
analysts in conjunction with recorded elements of 
“other” capital movements in such forms. This procedure 
eliminated insofar as was possible statistical distortion 
resulting from the progressive improvement in the 
recording of capital movements in short-term forms. 


It is not, of course, intended to imply that there 
were or are neither errors nor omissions in Canadian 
balance of payments statements apart from capital flows 
in short-term forms. That would suggest a state of 
perfection which is not likely to be attained. Measures 
of almost every item are susceptible to error. 


From 1967-74 — The relatively modest outward 
balances of errors and omissions in 1965 and 1966 were 
the prelude to a continuing series of further net balances 
of unidentified payments which over the subsequent 
eight years aggregated a massive $5.9 billion. This huge 
accumulation occurred in a period when Canada’s gross 
international transactions, too, rose rapidly. From a 
total of about $45 billion in 1965 they swelled to about 
$132 billion in 1974. Large errors and omissions were 
not unique to Canada. They occurred in a period of 
development of immense international pools of curren- 
cy, massive enlargement of markets for foreign ex- 


change, great instability on the international exchanges, 
a succession of crises involving the international pay- 
ments mechanism, increased international intercorporate 
links, and interest rate levels and patterns sufficient to 
stimulate rapid transfers of vast amounts of funds. All 
these factors added to problems of identifying capital 
flows. 


Statistical data are provided in a series of tables 
which are annexed. 


Table III.4 provides figures for net errors and omis- 
sions subsumed within item D82 of the balance of pay- 
ments, together with the recorded transactions included 
in that item. The annual figures for net errors and omis- 
sions are also presented with accumulated totals in chart 
form. 


Table III.5 relates net Canadian errors and omis- 
sions to the sums of credits and debits on current 
account, and provides comparable data for the United 
States and the United Kingdom. (The source data are 
given in Table III.6.) 


If it is appropriate to regard errors and omissions 
as reflecting mainly unrecorded capital movements in 
short-term forms, one should reasonably expect these 
series (or the sum of the series and of corresponding 
recorded data), after due adjustment for major move- 
ments related to speculation on the exchange rate, to 
respond to identifiable causal factors such as inter- 
national interest rate differentials (hedged or unhedged) 
or the changing volume and composition of international 
commodity movements. No such analysis is available. 
But there are other possible hypotheses. Capital move- 
ments in recent years have been distinguished by extra- 
ordinarily large flows of foreign currency banking 
deposits, measurement of which is dependent on the 
residential classification accorded by banks to literally 
billions of dollars of deposits in Canada and abroad. 
Given the growing importance and complexity of the 
so-called multinational corporations, problems of classi- 
fication by country could well produce statistically 
significant aggregates which are incompatible with the 
national concepts employed in the balance of payments 
frame as a whole. This is of course not different in 
principle from any other error or omission. But the data 
themselves are inevitably aggregated away from the close 
scrutiny normally accorded by balance of payments 
statisticians to the detail of other series of comparable 
magnitude. Again no tests have been undertaken. 


There continue to be a variety of capital move- 
ments in short-term forms of which no measurement is 
attempted. The float of United States currency and 
instruments in the hands of the Canadian public is one 
simple example, but floats also exist within the banking 
data, within corporate accounting, and within the 
Statistical system (as in the case of trade documents). 
Data on security transactions although generally collected 
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on a conceptually appropriate basis, may be affected by 
unexpected delaysin delivery and other factors analogous 
to float. Nor is float confined to records, for commodi- 
ties themselves in transit at a given date may give rise to 
unexpected and unwanted statistical effects. On top of 
these temporary and passing influences are superimposed 
the continuing or random errors of coverage and valua- 
tion. 


But these factors are unlikely to account for errors 
and omissions of the size indicated in recent years, and 
efforts to identify other major causes of error have not 
yet been successful. The prospects for improvement, 
assuming underlying causal influences do not recede, rest 
then with the identification and elimination of weak- 
nesses elsewhere in the accounts, and in the extension 
and improvement of direct measures of short-term move- 
ments. In other parts of this volume will be found some 
examples of the efforts in these directions. Further 
progress is dependent on the ingenuity of statisticians, 
the resources made available for the work, and the 
willingness of respondents to face further reporting 
burdens should remedies appear to call for them. 


Since the mid-1960’s changing institutional factors 
have called increasingly in question the propriety of the 
conventional attribution to the United States account of 
the balancing item in Canada’s balance of international 
payments. Consideration is accordingly being given to 
departing from the postwar Canadian practice and 
adopting the practice more generally followed by other 
countries. This involves the combination within a single 
line, by residual, of balances settled by exchange transfers 
(multilateral settlements) and net errors and omissions, 
the latter appearing alone in the global statement. 


There remains only to say something about the 
quarterly distribution shown in Table III.4 and about 
the successive revisions of the errors and omissions item. 


Broadly speaking, it may be said that the definitive 
Canadian balance of payments statements are annual 
rather than quarterly. Many items in the quarterly 
estimates are dependent on partial surveys or on other 
indicators, the levels being adjusted ultimately when full 
annual data are available and processed. It follows there- 
fore that the quarterly estimates per se are less accurate 
than their annual totals, and the net sum of any of these 
inaccuracies in a quarter has a comparable impact in the 
opposite direction on the errors and omissions item. 
Nevertheless reflections of the exchange difficulties 
which were experienced in 1950,34 1962, 1968, and 
1970 may be discerned in the residual item together 
with some instances of over-the-quarter-end float. 


The same sort of reservation applies to the errors 
and omissions item in the preliminary annual estimates 
when the full range of data, particularly elements of 


34 In the quarterly estimates for 1950 and 1951, the 
pattern of the residual was reflected in the recorded element of 
D82. 


capital flows in such short-term forms as changes in 
accounts and loans receivable and payable, has not been 
available. In the early estimates considerable use is 
accordingly made of the counterpart data of other 
countries. To the extent that this is subsequently re- 
placed by fully processed Canadian source data which 
produce different results there may be added impact on 
the errors and omissions item in the early period. The 
preliminary series have not been published, but data for 
recent years in the accompanying statements are subject 
to revision. 


Sources and Methods 


The residual group of capital movements making 
up this series comprises two main elements. The first 
element is derived from a variety of sources which are 
employed to produce a total of recorded movements. 
The balance of net errors and omissions in estimates of 
the Canadian balance of payments, which comprises the 
second element, has been described in considerable detail 
in the section immediately preceding. The recorded 
element is made up as follows: 


—Changes in the balances in intercompany accounts 
derived from items III (a) of the BP-21, Report of 
transactions between Canada and other countries.35 
This report shows year-end balances on intercompany 
and/or interbranch accounts identified as short term 
or current. Some adjustments are necessary to derive 
appropriate measures of capital flows. It has been 
noted elsewhere that the concept of short term used 
in Canadian balance of payments statistics excludes all 
items intended or likely to remain outstanding for 
more than one year from the date incurred. It is 
accordingly necessary to eliminate from the changes in 
outstanding totals of intercompany accounts any 
amounts which have been treated as long-term direct 
investment flows and therefore already included in 
series D21 and D25. The schedule BP-21 provides for 
the identification of such amounts. A further adjust- 
ment eliminates the changes in intercompany accounts 
of Canadian finance companies which are covered in 
series D81 for “‘other” finance company obligations. 


— Changes in accounts receivable and payable similarly 
derived from items III (b) and (c) of the BP-21 and 3 
and 5 of the BP-22. Where appropriate, adjustments 
are made for receivables which have been insured by 
the Export Development Corporation and hence 
covered in series D49, Export credits directly or indi- 
rectly at risk of the Government of Canada. 


— Changes in non-resident-owned stocks held in Canada 
on consignment derived from the data reported by 
respondents to the BP-21 in item III (f). 


— Other short-term loans and advances derived from 
item III (e) of the BP-21 after the transfer to series 
D81 of the changes in bank borrowing by Canadian 
finance companies. 


35 All the schedules referred to in this section are re- 
produced in Part V. 
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— Transactions under buy-back (purchase and resale) 
agreements based on Government of Canada long- 
term securities, as revealed from 1963 through 1973 
on the BP-30, Security transactions with non-residents. 


—Changes in the difference between bank and book 
figures of foreign currency deposits of Canadians, 
normally representing changes in cheques issued and 
outstanding, in the few exceptional cases where data 
are available. 


— Changes in liabilities of government departments and 
some Crown agencies to non-residents on an open 
account basis. 


—Changes in Canadian dollar debit balances of non- 
residents with head offices and Canadian branches of 
Canadian chartered banks. 


— Changes in gold liabilities to non-residents of head 
offices and Canadian branches of Canadian chartered 
banks. 


— Changes in net estimated Canadian dollar claims on 
their foreign branches, agencies and subsidiaries by 
head offices and Canadian branches of Canadian 
chartered banks. 


Quarterly estimates naturally make use of those 
available elements which are finally incorporated in the 
annual estimates, such as the data for Canadian banking 
transactions or those which may be derived from the 
items on the BP-21A corresponding on a quarterly basis 
to the annual data. But the quarterly estimates also 
make use on an interim basis of some foreign source data 
which are ultimately eliminated but whose quarterly 
pattern remains. Thus data for United States short-term 
liabilities to Canadians by non-financial corporations and 
United States banking claims, both long and short term, 
in the form of loans, collections and acceptances made 
for account of Canadians are used, with adjustments for 
exchange rate variations, after eliminating on the basis of 
Canadian sources any elements which appear inappropri- 
ate. The particular series used have been selected on the 
basis of their fit conceptually and in practice into the 
Canadian frame. Similar processes are followed with 
respect to data available for certain other countries. 


Since the balancing item of net errors and omis- 
sions, which has been described in the section above, is 
a residual, nothing useful can be added at this point on 
its sources and methods. 


Evaluation 


Little can be said about the quality of this series. 
The direct measures of components are clearly not 
complete in respect of receivables, payables and short- 
term loans, and there may be classification problems 
within the banking source data. Net errors and omissions 
is, of course, itself a net reflection of faults in the 
direct measures of items throughout the balance of pay- 
ments (see description above). 


Linkages and Relationships 


CANSIM Databank Series — These are listed in 
Appendix 1. 


IMF Balance of Payments Manual, Third Edition 
(1961) — Table A (Global Balance of Payments Sum- 
mary) and Table B (Regional Balance of Payments Sum- 
mary), Part 2 (Movements of Capital and Monetary 
Gold), components of 12.3 Private short-term trade 
credits, 12.4 Private short-term other, 13.3 Local govern- 
ments other, 14.6 Central government other short term, 
16.2 Other monetary institutions deposits, and 16.4 
Other monetary institutions, other foreign liabilities. 


IMF/OECD Common Reporting System (Appen- 
dix 6)— Global Balance of Payments Summary and 
Regional Balance of Payments Summary, Item C (Capital 
and monetary gold), components of 12.1 Private short- 
term trade credits, 12.2 Private short-term other, 13.2 
Local government short-term, 14.6 Central government 
short term, 16.5 Other monetary institutions, other 
short-term loans and 16.6 Other monetary institutions 
other foreign liabilities. 


National Income and Expenditure Accounts (Cata- 
logues 13-001 and 13-201) — Not relevant. 


Financial Flow Accounts (Catalogue 13-002) — 
Components of Other financial assets (categories 2610, 
2311 and 3511) of Rest of World (sector XIII). 


Series Availability 


Annually from 1927 and quarterly from 1950, 
also including however the following series: 


D71 prior to 1940 
D74 prior to 1937 
D75 prior to 1952 
D76 prior to 1952 
D77 prior to 1952 
D81 prior to 1952 


Supplementary Data 


Separate data for some components of the series 
have been published recently on annual and quarterly 
bases, as follows: 


Annually Quarterly 


from from 
Chartered bank Canadian dollar 
claims on non-residents ...... 1966 1970 
Short-term foreign currency bank 
borrowing by Canadians! ..... 1966 1970 
Short-term foreign currency bank 
borrowing abroad by Canadians 1967 1972 


1 Series superseded by conceptual change, but available 
through 1971. 
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The series includes the balancing item representing 
the difference between the recorded measures ofcurrent, 
capital and reserve movements, and accordingly embodies 


all unidentified transactions. Figures for the balancing 
item, annually from 1946 and quarterly from 1950, 
through 1974 appear in Table III.4. 


Balance Settled by Exchange Transfers 


Code —G 


Concept 


Balances settled by exchange transfers (multi- 
lateral settlements) reflect met transfers between 
countries or areas of claims on a third. 


Description 


While in concept the balance of payments takes 
the form of a double entry accounting frame in which 
credits equal debits, this is true in respect of bilateral 
or area statements only after account has been taken of 
interregional or multilateral settlements, or balances 
settled by exchange transfers. This lack of bilateral 
balance is due to the fact that in the balance of pay- 
ments certain movements of capital are allocated by 
country or area on the basis of the residence of the 
foreign creditor or debtor rather than that of the foreign 
party to the transactions. To bring each bilateral state- 
ment into balance it is necessary to record the relevant 
multilateral settlements. 


Net flows on account of goods and services, 
transfer payments, and capital movements other than 
those classified on the creditor-debtor principle, are 
allocated by the country of the transferor or transferee. 
Certain capital movements (ordinarily changes in foreign 
assets and liabilities of monetary institutions and foreign 
short-term assets and liabilities of other sectors), how- 
ever, are allocated by the country of the foreign debtor 
or creditor. The two principles of allocation result in 
unbalanced bilateral statements whenever one country 
transfers to another country claims on a third country 
of the types so allocated. For example, many countries 
outside the United States settle transactions between 
themselves in dollars. Thus, Canada may pay United 
States dollars to other countries for the purchase of 
imports (or may purchase their currency for that pur- 
pose with United States dollars). These imports will 
be recorded in the bilateral statement between Canada 
and the exporting country. On the other hand, the 
corresponding change in Canada’s United States dollar 
balances (assuming they were held in the United States) 
will appear as a decrease in assets (a credit) in Canada’s 
balance of payments with the United States, as an 
increase in assets (a debit) in the exporter’s balance 
of payments with the United States, and as a shift in 
the geographic distribution of liabilities in United 
States bilateral balance of payments statements. With 
entries only for the imports and the changes in short- 
term assets and liabilities, the individual bilateral state- 
ments of the United States, the exporter, and Canada 
will each be out of balance. 


In the bilateral statements of the balance of 
payments, series G, Balance settled by exchange trans- 
fers, is a measure of these multilateral settlements. A 
negative figure indicates the extent to which the account 
in which it appears has been settled by transfers in 
Canada’s favour, while a positive figure in another 
account indicates the application of these receipts. 
Settlements occur between bilateral sectors but cancel 
out as a whole and consequently do not appear in the 
statement between Canada and all countries. 


It is customary and convenient to think of settle- 
ments as taking place in United States dollars. This 
is generally true in the case of a country such as Canada 
whose closest trading relationship is with the United 
States and whose international monetary reserves are 
largely maintained in United States dollars. In fact, 
however, multilateral settlements include a wide variety 
of transactions in various currencies. (The regional 
allocation convention formerly followed by Canada 
with respect to gold production available for export 
also affected the statistical series.) 


Most multilateral settlements today occur through 
normal private channels. In the wartime period when 
strict exchange controls existed and when international 
financial arrangements were commonly applied on a 
bilateral or currency region basis, the great bulk of such 
settlements was carried out by monetary and exchange 
authorities. The transition from bilateral to multilateral 
arrangements and the contraction in the role of the 
central authorities had special statistical significance 
which is described below. 


During the period of exchange controls in both 
the sterling area and Canada it was possible to construct 
direct estimates of the multilateral settlements between 
Canada and the sterling area. The largest part of these 
represented transfers between the exchange authorities 
in the United Kingdom and Canada of gold or United 
States dollars. During the late 1940’s purchases in 
Canada by the United Kingdom which were financed 
by the United States government under the European 
Recovery Programme (“‘off-shore” purchases) contribu- 
ted in important measure to multilateral settlements. 
Thus current account credits representing exports to 
the United Kingdom were offset by debits in the United 
States account reflecting the enlargement of Canada’s 
official holdings of United States dollars. The bilateral 
accounts were balanced by the recording of the multi- 
lateral settlement as a debit in the account with the 
United Kingdom and a credit in the account with the 
United States. 
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TABLE III.7. Bilateral Statement of Multilateral Settlements in the Canadian Balance of International Payments 


N Item 19631 1964 1965 1966 1967 
O. 


millions of dollars 


United States 


17 |Gurrent account Dalanceasieen ee mee Te en eed = {124092 = i 7x0) = PADS = PALS) TI - 1,454 
Capital transactions in: 
DF MLONe-terintOLIMNS. ween eda) Sa ea cee aoe Rea eer + 843 qe wyetes + 1,074 aoe IP be) ae LUSH) 
Bult Shorteterm: forms see ee oe ees = iN7/ + 693 = sif/ eek 1/3 GO 
4 Netscapitalsmovement i oa cman A cee eer . + 826 + 1,636 a CESS) 920) te) Se) Ih 
5 Balance'to besettled > tae. tee ne ee) on ae es eS KS = 144 = 15638 1239 =7903 
6 |Increase (—) in net official monetary movements......... Ol ap NG)9/ ap Sp ap gigi = 13 
iV Balance settled by exchange transfers............ up SHS a 53 + 1,546 + 886 ue SIGS 
Monetary gold, SDR and IMF accounts 
SaiGurrentraccount Dalanceme se memcr ta memes te neecn rire airs tener an SSI + 145 se 8M Tels ap LU! 


Capital transactions in: 


OUR one-term tOrm Sane ece ie aka eer a beet te ee ae ee << ~ - - - - 
TKO) PACES Koma ete Sans. old kt Ghba'S ag pose gba Ge oe —- - — ~ - 


11 INetcapitalilmovement aces ste cence rn ar arene _ - _ _ - 
12 Balance:to be, settled 3.0 atc oh pa A ae toes al ee + 151 + 145 + 139 + 128 + 113 


L3sAllocation of. SDRSawae cr eae Go eee ee ea ee ee. 


14 | Increase (—) in net official monetary movements. ........ Sie | Abi Ly) =. Si = 30 + 10 + 49 

15 Balance settled by exchange transfers............ = 34 a BIS + 164 eral oS = Ky 
Other 

16g Gurrent-account balancesene- eee eta eeen ie en + 530 =P IyAlli + 806 + 867 + 842 

Capital transactions in: 

Jala one-term fOrmsiea. otek ee ae ee ee - 206 =" 193 —— 241 GS + 98 

US#ie Short-ternytormss: ores ec ee ee ee ee ee + 46 = (9% + 1,092 + 48 =" 130 

19 Net capital movement....... Sis cae etsy i ee me tees = IKO - 848 ae esp = 407 =a Pee, 

20 Balance to be settled >... nccsisc. eo Wace pee eae + 370 + 363 + 1,657 + 750 + 810 

21 | Increase (—) in net official monetary movements......... = 89 = 59 SS on 22 = 56 

19) Balance settled by exchange transfers............ = SII - 304 Sale lO = 1/95} - 754 
Total 

PB) \NCMTST AECOMINE DRIRINES 5 656 50 oa bad ooo oe do oaan = vil = ey =I alee - 499 


Capital transactions in: 


ZAR be One-termfOrms veocnctrbes ce ee See ee ee eee ap GBY/ a WSC ap tha}! e228 + 1,415 
258 ae Short-termctorms eee ae oa ee ee sp PAY) + 38 ar GIS =a 25 = EiTe 
26 Neticapitalimovementcasmem- aie ate een mr ene a + 666 + 788 + 1,288 + 803 ap yl) 
27 Balance tocbe settled 9) lx ee wc 2 eee Me ee + 145 + 364 + 158 es 59, + 20 
PE ITANOCAHOD OL SDIRS ni8 s.r Lousy 8 a es pa ee 

29 |Increase (—) in net official monetary movements......... - 145 - 364 - 158 + 359 =O 


30 Total balance settled by exchange transfers......... 


1 There is a discontinuity at the end of 1963 in the allocation bilaterally of capital movements in short-term forms implying ac- 
cumulated earlier net overstatements of inflows from the United States and corresponding net understatements of inflows from the rest 
of the world of the order of $200 million. 

2 There is a discontinuity at the end of the first quarter of 1968 arising from the inclusion in merchandise trade of sales to and 
purchases from non-residents of non-monetary gold which are allocated bilaterally in substitution for gold production available for export 
which was normally allocated previously to the United States account but is shown separately in the table. 

3 The balance to be settled is equal to the sum of current and capital movements. 


Note: Data as at December 1976. 
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TABLE III.7. Bilateral Statement of Multilateral Settlements in the Canadian Balance of International Payments 


millions of dollars 


- 780 - 845 7 165 - 46 - 168 - 841 - 1,530| 1 
+ 1,151 + 1,669 + 824 + 771 + 1,159 + 811 +1,679 | 2 
- 1,423 - 458 - 323 + 628 - 1,384 - 1,123 + 811] 3 
- 272 + 1,211 + 801 + 1,399 - 225 - 312 +2,490| 4 
= 1,052 + 366 + 636 + 1,353 - 393 - 1,153 + 960] 5 
- 645 + 222 - 1,452 - 1,059 - 291 + 429 + 165| 6 
+ 1,697 - 588 + 816 - 294 + 684 + 724 = 1,125 | 7 
+ 34 + 1 + 6 + 8 + 3 + 2] +S TANES 
a & = £ = = ett) 

= ss 4 = = = BH 

. = = = a = Sewer 

+ 34 + 1 + 6 + 8 re: + 2 fe Tila? 
+ 133 + 119 + 117 Z Shnrs 

+ 413 - 303 - 309 + 148 - 46 + 38 - 213] 14 
- 447 + 302 + 170 = 275 - 14 - 40 + 206 | 15 
+ 649 - 73 + 1,265 + 480 - 306 + 857 12001816 
+ 518 + 668 = 72 - 289 + 498 - 438 - 643 | 17 
+ 200 - 897 - 305 - 775 + 417 + 265 - 180 | 18 
+ 718 - 229 - 377 - 1,064 + 915 = ie - 823] 19 
+ 1,367 - 302 + 888 - 584 + 609 + 684 - 943 | 20 
= /117 + 16 + 98 + 15 + 1 : + 24] 21 
- 1,250 + 286 - 986 + 569 - 610 - 684 + 919 | 22 
- 97 - 917 + 1,106 + 442 - 471 + 18 - 1,643 | 23 
+ 1,669 + 2,337 + 752 + 482 + 1,657 + 373 + 1,036 | 24 
- 1,223 - 1,355 - 328 - 147 - 967 - 858 + 631 | 25 
+ 446 + 982 + 424 + 335 + 690 - 485 + 1,667 | 26 
+ 349 + 65 + 1,530 + 777 + 219 - 467 + 24] 27 
+ 133 + 119 + 117 2 SOs 

- 349 - 65 - 1,663 - 896 - 336 + 467 - 24} 29 
= z x Ss 2 = = 1830 


1 There is a discontinuity at the end of 1963 in the allocation bilaterally of capital movements in short-term forms implying ac- 
cumulated earlier net overstatements of inflows from the United States and corresponding net understatements of inflows from the rest 
of the world of the order of $200 million. 

2 There is a discontinuity at the end of the first quarter of 1968 arising from the inclusion in merchandise trade of sales to and 
purchases from non-residents of non-monetary gold which are allocated bilaterally in substitution for gold production available for export 
which was normally allocated previousiy to the United States account but is shown separately in the table. 

3 The balance to be settled is equal to the sum of current and capital movements. 


Note: Data as at December 1976. 


Even during this period there were not inconse- 
quential multilateral settlements with the sterling area 
which occurred as a result of (authorized) transactions 
by the private sector. Some contracts for the export 
of goods and services were settled in United States 
funds; typically they were related to situations in 
which the export involved a large United States dollar 
content. There were in the opposite direction payments 
in United States dollars by Canada to the sterling area 
arising from contractual obligations such as interest 
and principal on debt denominated in United States 
funds. 


Some multilateral transactions occurred in sterling. 
Family remittances to China were typically carried out 
through Hong Kong which led to a multilateral settle- 
ment. In the opposite direction transfers of sterling 
to Canada in settlement of commodity transactions 
with non-sterling countries were authorized by the 
United Kingdom under exceptional circumstances; 
relatively large sales of Newfoundland codfish were 
made to Portugal against settlement in sterling. And 
multilateral settlements in Canadian dollars occurred, 
for example, reflecting the flow of Canadian funds 
between members of the sterling area and the central 
reserves in the United Kingdom. Fairly recent examples 
of some size can be found in settlements for wheat 
purchased by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics3® 
and by the People’s Republic of China,37 both of which 
paid for Canadian wheat in sterling. 


Direct measures of multilateral settlements are 
largely impossible in the absence of rigorous channeling 
of international settlements. Indirect measures indicate 
that multilateral settlements have grown greatly both in 
size and volatility with the rapid rise in international 
transactions generally and in massive international 
currency market movements in particular. 


Sources and Methods 


From 1927 through 1930 the balance settled by 
exchange transfers was assumed to be the balancing 
item in each area statement. 


From 1940 through 1951 it was possible to 
derive a direct estimate of the balance settled by ex- 
change transfers in respect of the sterling area as a 
whole because of the nature of the exchange controls 
and payments arrangements then in effect. Within the 
sterling area, the item was allocated by assuming the 
balance settled by exchange transfers in respect of the 
rest of the sterling area to be the balancing item within 
the statement for that area. In effect it was assumed 
that all transactions between the rest of the sterling 
area and Canada were captured by the statistical system. 


36 Testimony of H.T. Aitken, President of the Export 
Development Corporation, before the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking, Trade and Commerce, June 14, 1973. 

37 The Canadian Wheat Board. Annual Reports. 
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The remainder of the direct estimates of balances 
settled by exchange transfers between the sterling 
area as a whole and Canada was applied in the United 
Kingdom account, leaving a residual there representing 
errors and omissions with the sterling area as a whole. 


The existence of direct estimates for balances 
settled by exchange transfers in respect of the sterling 
area established the figure, equal but opposite in sign, 
in respect of non-sterling area countries. Closely follow- 
ing the practice described in respect of the sterling area 
it was then assumed that the balance settled by exchange 
transfers in respect of non-sterling area groupings other 
than the United States was represented by the balancing 
items in those statements. The remainder of the figure 
for the non-sterling area was attributed to the United 
States, leaving a residual item for errors and omissions 
in that statement. Globally the various entries for 
balance settled by exchange transfers cancelled out 
leaving an errors and omissions item for the world as 
a whole, made up of separate figures in the United 
States and United Kingdom accounts. 


With the termination of exchange control in 
Canada near the close of 1951 it was no longer possible 
to make direct estimates of balances settled by ex- 
change transfers with any country or area. On the basis 
of a judgement that the residual errors and omissions 
item in the United Kingdom account in 1951, which 
was abnormally large, was in the nature of a short-term 
capital movement, a decision was made to reverse a 
substantial part of it in the 1952 estimates. The re- 
mainder of the global errors and omissions item was 
then attributed to the United States. Following these 
assumptions the remaining bilateral imbalances were 
taken as measures of balances settled by exchange 
transfers. 


For the years following 1952 the global errors 
and omissions item was attributed entirely to the United 
States account as described under series D82. Bilateral 
imbalances were then taken as measures of balances 
settled by exchange transfers. 


Evaluation 


From the descriptions given above it will be clear 
that the measures of balances settled by exchange 
transfers have been totally derived as residuals except 
for the period from 1940 through 1951 when direct 
evidence of settlements in respect of the sterling area 
was available. The quality of the series is accordingly 
determined by the general quality of the estimates of 
all other items in the balance of payments, and by the 
allocation conventions including those pertaining to 
the statistical treatment of gold prior to 1969 as des- 
cribed under series A3 and of errors and omissions. 
As indicated under series D82, the convention with 
respect to the treatment of errors and omissions has 
become increasingly questionable. 


Linkages and Relationships 


CANSIM Databank Series — These are listed in 
Appendix 1. 


IMF Balance of Payments Manual, Third Edition 
(1961) — Table B (Regional Balance of Payments 
Summary), lines 22 and 23. 


IMF/OECD Common Reporting System (Ap- 
pendix 6)— Table B (Regional Balance of Payments 
Summary), Part 3 (Reconciliation), lines 20 (Regional 
adjustments) and 21 (Multilateral settlements). (Statis- 
tical differences represent variations in area distribu- 
tions.) 


National Income and Expenditure Accounts (Cat- 
alogues 13-001 and 13-201) — Not relevant. 
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Financial Flow Accounts (Catalogue 13-002) — 
Not relevant. 


Series Availability 


Subject to variations in area distributions, pub- 
lished series are available annually from 1946 and 
quarterly from 1950, and may be derived annually 
from 1927 through 1945 from Tables XVI, XVIII and 
XIX in The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 
1926 to 1948 (Catalogue 67-501). 


Supplementary Data 
None. 


Related Data 
None. 


Allocation of Special Drawing Rights 


Code — J 


Concept 


This series covers the allocation to Canada by the 
International Monetary Fund of Special Drawing Rights. 
It recognizes the creation of a liability in the acceptance 
of an allocation. This liability is of an unusual character 
since repayment would be involved only if the arrange- 
ment was terminated, but there are obligations under 
the scheme to accept SDRs within limits. This series 
makes it possible to reflect in the series covering official 
international reserves (K4) their growth due to the 
allocation of SDRs. (For a more complete perception 
of the treatment of SDRs readers may find it useful to 
refer also to the series note on K4.) 


Description 


Member countries of the International Monetary 
Fund that are also participants in the Special Drawing 
Account receive supplements to their reserves in the 
form of SDRs which are reserve assets created by the 
Fund to influence the total level of world reserves; 
they are allocated to participating members in pro- 
portion to their Fund quota. 


Under the conditions in effect at time of writing, 
early in 1977, SDRs may be used when a participant 
has a need to use reserves. When a participant wishes 
to use SDRs to acquire currency the Fund may desig- 
nate the participant that has to receive them and to 
provide the user with a currency which must be a 
“currency convertible in fact”. Participants that are 
designated are those that have strong balance of pay- 
ments and reserve positions or that must acquire SDRs 
to meet obligations or for other reasons under the 
Articles of Agreement. A participant is obligated to 
accept SDRs on Fund designation up to the point at 


which its holdings are three times its allocation. SDRs 
may also be transferred between participants without 
Fund designation or without need if the Fund so decides 
in transactions for certain purposes. They can be trans- 
ferred to the Fund’s General Account in payment of 
charges or in repayment of a member’s drawings. A 
participant’s daily average use during any five-year 
period is not to exceed 70% of its overall allocation 
during this period. 


Amendments to the Articles of Agreement of the 
International Monetary Fund which, inter alia, remove 
many of these restrictions on the use of the SDR were 
adopted by the Board of Governors of the Fund in 1976. 
At time of writing, these amendments were awaiting 
official acceptance by member countries in order to 
become effective. The proposed amendments are in- 
tended to make the SDR the principal reserve asset 
in the international monetary system. For example, 
participants will be able to enter into transactions 
by agreement without the necessity for general or 
special decisions by the Fund, and transfers of SDRs 
in such transactions will not be subject to the require- 
ment of need to use reserve assets; the SDR will re- 
place gold as a means of payment by members to the 
Fund and by the Fund to members. 


Allocations of SDRs were made to member 
countries in 1970, 1971 and 1972. This series reflects 
the allocations. (Actual holdings of SDRs, which may, 
of course, differ from cumulated allocations, are covered 
in K4.) Because of their unique character, balance of 
payments entries reflecting the allocations of SDRs 
are shown in a special line appearing between the groups 
of capital and of official monetary movements. 


In a note to the 1970 financial statement of the 
Exchange Fund Account, the liability in respect of 
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Special Drawing Rights allocated by the International 
Monetary Fund to Canada is described as representing 
the obligation that arises upon the termination of 
Canada’s participation in the Special Drawing Account 
under Article XXX of the Articles of Agreement of 
the International Monetary Fund or on the liquidation 
of the Special Drawing Account under Article XXXI. 
A liability entry also appears in the Statement of Assets 
and Liabilities of the Government of Canada in the 
Public Accounts. 


In Canada’s international investment position 
an entry for the allocations is shown among Canada’s 
long-term foreign liabilities. 


SDRs are interest bearing, and holders in effect 
receive income on amounts held in excess of their 
original allocations, and pay interest on any amount 
by which holdings fall short of original allocations. 


The Special Drawing Account, like other accounts 
of the International Monetary Fund, is allocated region- 
ally to the “All other” groups in balance of payments 
statements. 


Sources and Methods 


The series is derived from official accounting 
records. 


Evaluation 
This series should be complete and accurate. 


Linkages and Relationships 


CANSIM Databank Series — These are listed in 
Appendix 1. 


IMF Balance of Payments Manual, Third Edition 
(1961) — Not covered. 


IMF/OECD Common Reporting System (Ap- 
pendix 6) — Global Balance of Payments Summary and 
Regional Balance of Payments Summary, Part 3 (Recon- 
ciliation of Parts 1 and 2), 21 (Allocation/cancellation of 
SDRs). 


National Income and Expenditure Accounts 
(Catalogues 13-001 and 13-201) — Not relevant. 


Financial Flow Accounts (Catalogue 13-002) — 
Specified component of Other financial assets (category 
2610) of Rest of World (sector XIII). 


Series Availability 


Annually and quarterly from 1970 when Special 
Drawing Rights were introduced. 


Net Official Monetary Movements (to 1960) 


Codes — K4 Total of official monetary movements 
(K1 - K3) (from 1927 - 60) 


K1 Change in official holdings of gold and 
foreign exchange (from 1946 - 60) 


K2 Change in net International Monetary 
Fund position (from 1946 - 60) 


K3 Other special international financial assist- 
ance (from 1946 - 60) 


Concept 


Series K1 covers flows related to changes in 
Canada’s official international reserves of gold and 
United States dollars held by the Exchange Fund Ac- 
count, other Government accounts and net holdings of 
the Bank of Canada, as well as equivalent holdings 
of sterling. 


Series K2 covers flows related to changes in 
Canada’s net position with the International Monetary 
Fund. 


Series K3 covers liabilities associated with the 
extension to Canada of assistance by the monetary 
authorities of other countries. 


Description 


These series for official monetary movements 
represent the flow equivalents of changes in the prin- 
cipal foreign exchange assets and liabilities available 
to the authorities to assist in the orderly settlement 
of Canada’s international transactions. 


From 1927 through 1939 they cover only mone- 
tary gold movements (estimated on the basis of a study 
of statistics of gold exports and imports) and, from 
its establishment in 1935, changes in holdings of foreign 
currencies by the Bank of Canada. 


From 1940 through 1960 series K1 reflects 
official holdings of gold and foreign exchange, defined 
as gold, United States dollars (including short-term 
securities of the United States Government) and sterling 
held by the Exchange Fund Account, other Government 
accounts and net holdings of the Bank of Canada. The 
figures for 1940 and 1941 are affected by the inclusion 
in official holdings of amounts of private holdings 
subsequently acquired by the Exchange Fund Account 
under the Foreign Exchange Acquisition Order of 1940. 


The Exchange Fund Account held sterling until 
1952 and small amounts of other foreign currencies 
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besides United States dollars until 1945, and there 
were similar holdings in other Government accounts 
and by the Bank, but they were of a working balance 
nature only and not sizeable. Until 1970 releases of 
information on Canada’s official international reserves 
did not cover official holdings of currencies other 
than United States dollars. On the other hand series K1 
has in addition to United States dollars consistently 
included holdings of sterling. 


Because of their special nature or purpose, some 
holdings of foreign exchange by the authorities have 
been excluded from time to time from series K1, and 
included instead in series D60 Resident holdings of 
foreign currency bank balances and other short-term 
funds abroad. It has already been recorded that holdings 
of foreign currencies other than United States dollars 
and sterling were included in series D60 until the end 
of 1960; they were generally working balances of 
limited statistical significance. The receipt in the early 
postwar years of relatively small balances of blocked 
funds in settlement of military relief shipments was 
totally excluded. 


There were also some holdings of United States 
dollars or sterling which did not appear in the reserve 
series. Receipts of sterling arising from sales of codfish 
by Newfoundland to Portugal under arrangements 
whereby they could only be used for debt retirement 
were taken into D60 until applied to debt repurchases. 
In 1949 a sizeable block of exchange raised through a 
new Government of Canada issue in New York was 
set aside to cover retirements of United States dollar 
debt in 1950; this, too, was covered in series D60. 


Other balances in United States dollars or sterling 
have existed from time to time in connection with the 
servicing of foreign currency debt. Redemption accounts 
are normally established with the paying agent the day 
prior to that fixed for payment. When, occasionally, 
this occurs at a quarter end, an awkward statistical 
problem emerges. If the authorities have excluded the 
funds from the quarter-end figures for official inter- 
national reserves their existence must be taken account 
of somewhere else in the balance of payments, e.g., 
with other holdings, where their significance is likely 
to be misunderstood, or alternatively the debt may be 
shown as having been retired in the quarter preceding 
the maturity or call date. Neither alternative is found 
attractive by statisticians. The practices followed have 
in fact varied and on at least one occasion a redemption 
account balance was left in the official reserve data 
until the liability in respect of which it had been es- 
tablished was actually due. 


There were two sets of circumstances during 
exchange control in Canada in which the figures used 
statistically for official reserve movements were not 
consistent technically with the holdings. It has been 
noted that the data for 1940 and 1941 were constructed 


on the basis that holdings subsequently acquired by the 
authorities under the Foreign Exchange Acquisition 
Order, whose use had previously been subject to control, 
were already official assets. The second related to the 
treatment of a substantial float item at the end of 
September 1950 and is described further in the note in 
Part VII dealing with transactions in foreign currencies. 


For a description of gold holdings, see series K4 
(1961 on), KS and K6. 


From 1946 Canada normally had a net reserve 
position with the International Monetary Fund which 
was shown as item K2. This position was not included 
in releases of the total of Canada’s official international 
reserves until 1970, although Canada’s net creditor 
position was noted. For a further description, see 
series K4 (1961 on), K5 and K6. 


Sources and Methods 


The series are constructed from official sources. 


Evaluation 


Subject to the qualifications given in the des- 
cription above, the series are accurate and complete. 


Change in Coverage of Official International Reserves 
Introduced in 1970 and Carried Back Statistically to 
1961 


The release issued by the Minister of Finance on 
February 3, 1970 covering the level and composition 
of Canada’s official international reserves introduced 
changes in coverage. Some of these, such as the inclusion 
of sterling and the regular reporting of Canada’s position 
with the International Monetary Fund, had already been 
taken into the group of monetary movements covered 
in items K1, K2 and K3. There were, however, other 
smaller changes and the new series were extended for 
statistical purposes back to 1961. 


Accordingly back to the beginning of that year 
a new series K4, Net official international monetary 
movements — official international reserves, was con- 
structed to reflect flows corresponding to the new 
coverage. 


In addition to accounts formerly shown in item 
K1, Change in official holdings of gold and foreign 
exchange, series K4 includes deposit balances of foreign 
currencies other than the United States dollar which 
were defined as convertible by the IMF and held by the 
Exchange Fund Account, the Receiver General and 
the Bank of Canada. These convertible currencies were 
previously included in item D60 of the balance of 
payments with the exception of sterling which had 
consistently been included with the reserves in balance 
of payments statements. Moreover the Bank of Canada’s 
liquid foreign currency assets were thenceforth included 
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in official international reserves without deduction of 
the Bank’s foreign currency liabilities to non-residents. 
Formerly only the net holdings were included. (Under 
the new treatment these liabilities form a part of item 
KS.) 


The Minister also included as part of the reserves 
the whole of Canada’s reserve position in the IMF which 
is defined as the amount of foreign exchange that 
Canada is entitled to draw from the Fund on demand 
for balance of payments purposes. The monthly state- 
ment of Canada’s official reserves had previously treated 
as equivalent to reserves only that part of the reserve 
position in the Fund called the net creditor position, 
which is the amount of credit Canada had provided 
to other countries through the IMF. The balance of 
payments presentation had, however, included the 
whole of the reserve position in the IMF in series K2 
Changes in net International Monetary Fund position. 
This asset now forms part of item K4. (Item K2 had also 
included Canada’s net liability to the IMF when that 
institution held Canadian dollars in excess of 100% of 
Canada’s quota. This situation has only occurred in 
the exchange crisis of 1962 and the period immediately 
following when the liability incurred was being liqui- 
dated. In the new presentation liabilities of this type 
were included in item KS.) 


These changes coincided with the introduction 
of Special Drawing Rights in 1970, which were in- 
cluded among the official international reserves covered 
in series K4. 


Table 25 in The Canadian Balance of International 
Payments, 1965-70 (Catalogue 67-201) showed changes 
in reserves on the new basis back to 1961 and also 
indicated the net effects of the change on other accounts 
in the balance of payments. 


Flows representing changes in liabilities associated 
with the official international reserves were grouped in 
a new series KS. This covers the Bank of Canada’s 
- foreign currency liabilities to non-residents (formerly 
netted out against assets in item K1), Canada’s net 
liability to the International Monetary Fund if that 
institution held Canadian dollars in excess of 100% of 
Canada’s quota (formerly included in item K2) and 
amounts previously shown under item K3, designated 
successively as “Other special international financial 
assistance” and “Reciprocal swap facility with Federal 
Reserve System”, and currently described as “Reported 
use of central bank reciprocal credit facilities’’. 


Linkages and Relationships 


CANSIM Databank Series — These are listed in 
Appendix 1. 


IMF Balance of Payments Manual, Third Edition 
(1961) — Table A (Global Balance of Payments Sum- 


mary) and Table B (Regional Balance of Payments 
Summary), Part 2 (Movements of Capital and Monetary 
Gold), Central Monetary Institutions Items 15.2 Market- 
able assets, 15.3 Deposits (foreign currency component) 
and 15.6 Gold (for K1), 15.1 Accounts with IMF (for 
K2), and 15.5 Other foreign assets and liabilities (for 
K3). 


Table XV Gold Holdings and Foreign Assets and 
Liabilities of Central Monetary Institutions. 


IMF/OECD Common Reporting System (Ap- 
pendix 6) — Global Balance of Payments Summary and 
Regional Balance of Payments Summary, Item C 
(Capital and monetary gold), Central monetary institu- 
tions 15.4 Other freely usable assets, and 15.2 Gold, 
less 15.6 Liabilities to official (foreign currency com- 
ponent) for K1, 15.1 Accounts with IMF (for K2) 
and 15.9 Other foreign assets and liabilities (for K3). 


Modified Table XV Gold Holdings and Foreign 
Assets and Liabilities of Central Monetary Institutions, 
lines 2, 7.2 and 8 less 14 (foreign currency component) 
for K1, lines 4 to 6 for K2 and line 18 for K3. 


National Income and Expenditure Accounts 
(Catalogues 13-001 and 13-201) — Not relevant. 


Financial Flow Accounts (Catalogue 13-002) — 
Official international reserves (category 3210) less 
Official monetary reserve offsets (category 2700) 
of Rest of World (sector XIII). 


Series Availability 


K1, K2, K3 — Annually and quarterly from 1946 
through 1960. Item K4 provides total for 1927 through 
1960, but data for 1927 through 1939 are not com- 
parable (see Description section under K4). For 1940 
through 1945 items K2 and K3 would be nil, and K4 
accordingly equivalent to K1. (Comparable data through 
the third quarter of 1969 were published in contem- 
porary reports, and may be derived for the fourth 
quarter of 1969 from the quarterly report for that 
period.) For the current coverage see the section on K4, 
KS and K6, from 1961 on. 


K4 — Annually from 1926 and quarterly from 
1946, through 1960. Data for 1927 through 1939 are 
not comparable; see Description section. Data for 1940 
through 1960 comprise total of applicable items K1, 
K2 and K3. (Comparable data through the third quarter 
of 1969 were published in contemporary reports, and 
may be derived for the fourth quarter of 1969 from 
the quarterly report for that period.) See separate 
section for the current coverage of K4 from 1961 on. 


Supplementary Data 


Canada’s Accounts with the International Mone- 
tary Fund (Catalogue 67-505, Table 11). 
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Related Data 


Official Holdings of Gold and United States dollars. 
Release of the Minister of Finance, monthly. 


Government of Canada Summary of Budgetary Reve- 
nues and Expenditures, Non-budgetary Trans- 
actions and Changes in Unmatured Debt and Current 
Account Cash, monthly. 


Foreign Exchange Control Board. Reports to the 
Minister of Finance (1946-51). 


Report of the Minister of Finance to Parliament on 
the Operations of the Exchange Fund Account in 
accordance with Section 26 of the Currency, Mint 
and Exchange Fund Act, annual. 


Public Accounts of Canada, annual. 
Weekly Financial Statistics, Bank of Canada. 
Bank of Canada Statistical Summary, monthly. 


Annual Report of the Governor to the Minister of 
Finance, and Statement of Accounts, Bank of 
Canada. 


Report of the Royal Commission on Banking and 
Finance, 1964. Evidence of the Governor before 
the Royal Commission on Banking and Finance, 
Bank of Canada, n.d. 


International Financial Statistics. International Mone- 
tary Fund, monthly. 


Net Official Monetary Movements (from 1961) 


Codes — K4 Official international reserves 
KS Official monetary liabilities 


K6 Net official monetary movements 


Concept 


Series K4 covers flows related to changes in 
Canada’s official international reserves, as released at 
regular monthly intervals by the Minister of Finance. 


Series K5 covers flows related to associated 
liabilities. 


Series K6 covers flows related to net changes in 
Canada’s official international reserves and associated 
liabilities. 


Description 


Official international reserves — The series for 
official international reserves is made up of flow equiva- 
lents of changes in convertible foreign currency holdings 
of the Exchange Fund Account, the Receiver General 
for Canada and the Bank of Canada, gold, Special 
Drawing Rights, and Canada’s reserve position in the 
International Monetary Fund. The assets are valued in 
terms of United States dollars, and the changes are 
expressed in Canadian dollar equivalents as described in 
Part VII. Adjustments are made to eliminate the effects 
on the United States dollar values arising from changes 
in exchange rates. Thus for example, changes in the 
value of SDR-denominated assets in Canada’s official 
international reserves arising from the change in the ex- 
change value of the United States dollar do not appear 
as flows in Canada’s balance of payments, nor do varia- 
tions in the value of Canada’s international reserves 
arising from changes in the exchange value of the Cana- 
dian dollar. (The exchange revaluation effects of some 
isolated transactions carried out de facto on the basis of 
new rates prior to the completion of the formalities 


leading to their reflection in holdings of international 
reserves were similarly removed from the flow data.) 


The major portion of Canada’s official holdings of 
United States dollars was invested until 1976 in special 
United States Treasury notes, in accordance with an 
arrangement made in 1968 whereby Canada was exempt 
from most parts of the United States balance of pay- 
ments program. These notes are special non-market 
issues of the United States Treasury which, under United 
States balance of payments definitions, do not constitute 
a liquid claim on the United States. No distinction is 
made in practice or for statistical purposes in Canada in 
respect of the types or terms of United States Govern- 
ment securities in which Canada’s official international 
reserves are employed. (For some years the authorities in 
Canada had additional holdings of special United States 
Treasury obligations acquired under the Columbia River 
Treaty arrangements. These were excluded from Canada’s 
official international reserves. They are described under 
series D48 Columbia River Treaty.) 


Monetary gold in the hands of the authorities has 
long been treated as a claim on the rest of the world, 
an external asset forming part of Canada’s official inter- 
national reserves. Because of its general acceptability 
as a means of international settlement, monetary gold 
has been the equivalent of convertible foreign exchange. 
The process by which new gold production passed into 
the official reserves and the statistical treatment of it 
have been described as the monetisation of gold, meaning 
the “conversion” of non-monetary to monetary gold, 
although the term has historically been associated with 
the relationship between gold and a domestic currency 
base. The process of monetisation in the latter sense 
came to an end when the gold stocks of the Bank of 
Canada were acquired by the Exchange Fund Account 
and the legal gold reserve requirement suspended early 
in the war. Monetisation of gold in the sense of growth 
of Canada’s stock of monetary gold from new Canadian 
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production came to an end in March 1968 when separate 
monetary and non-monetary markets were established 
by international agreement among the principal coun- 
tries of the world. In the currently published data 
relating to the period since that time non-monetary gold 
has been treated as a commodity. 


The gold component in Canada’s official holdings 
was for many years carried in the reserves at holding 
prices designed to reflect the realizable value, i.e., after 
allowance for the potential cost of moving gold to other 
financial centres for eventual resale. This practice was 
discontinued in 1972 when the Exchange Fund Account 
revalued its holdings from an average of about US. 
$34.90 per fine ounce to the newly established United 
States price of U.S. $38. The revaluation was recorded 
in May following the completion by the United States 
authorities of the formalities associated with the change 
in gold parity of the United States dollar. 


There was a further increase in the price of gold to 
U.S. $42.22 per fine ounce in October 1973, and further 
variations in price from July 1, 1974 when it was linked 
through the SDR to a “basket” of 16 currencies. None 
of these revaluations were reflected in the flows recorded 
in series K4. 


The existence of a small inventory of refined gold 
held at the Royal Canadian Mint awaiting disposition 
was noted in the description of series A3 Gold produc- 
tion available for export. Such gold was not regarded as 
a foreign asset even prior to the establishment of non- 
monetary and monetary gold markets. Exceptionally, on 
a temporary basis from April 1968 to the end of 1972, 
such gold together with other new gold production in 
the hands of the authorities for disposition in the non- 
monetary market was included as a foreign asset — 
official holdings of non-monetary gold —in item D65. 
After the introduction of the revised treatment of new 
gold production in 1973 retroactively to April 1968 
these holdings were designated as domestic assets. It 
may be noted that holdings of gold at the Mint have not 
always been valued at the same prices applied to Canada’s 
international reserves. Until 1951 bullion at the Mint 
was valued at a statutory price of Cdn. $20.67 per fine 
ounce. 


Special Drawing Rights first appeared as a compo- 
nent in Canada’s official international reserves following 
the initial issue of them by the International Monetary 
Fund in January 1970. While holdings of SDRs are 
regarded as reserve assets, liabilities associated with their 
original allocation are not regarded as reserve liabilities 
but appear as a separate series J — Allocation of Special 
Drawing Rights. SDRs were linked until mid-1974 to 
gold and thereafter to a “basket” of 16 currencies. 


Canada’s reserve position in the International 
Monetary Fund is also an SDR-denominated asset. It 
represents the amount of foreign exchange that Canada 


is entitled to draw from the Fund on demand for bal- 
ance of payments purposes. Each member of the IMF 
has a “quota”, generally subscribed 25% in gold and the 
balance in its own currency. Quotas have been increased 
on several occasions since the Fund was established in 
1945 and Canada’s quota is currently 1,100 million 
expressed in Special Drawing Rights. The normative 
situation with respect to Canada’s General Account with 
the IMF is accordingly 


Millions of 
SDRs 
Subscribed:in: gold... 42 sarecion soa ONES, 
Subscribed in Canadian dollars.......... 825 
Total subscription = quota........... 1,100 


Canada’s net asset, or reserve position, in the IMF 
would thus be made up as follows: 


Millions of 
SDRs 
Asset: 
SUDSCrIPliON cs... cena ey tera ae eee 1,100 
Liabilities: 
Canadian dollars held by IMF, mainly in 
the form of interest-free demand notes. . 825 
Net asset or reserve position... .. eee ZIS 


This final figure represents the net amount of re- 
sources provided by Canada to the Fund, and Canada is 
entitled to draw it from the Fund on demand for bal- 
ance of payments purposes. 


When the Fund makes available to other countries 
resources from its Canadian dollar holdings, Canada’s 
liabilities to it drop and Canada’s net asset or reserve 
position rises. When amounts are repaid to the Fund in 
Canadian dollars Canada’s position falls. If Canada has 
occasion to make use of the Fund’s resources, it pur- 
chases from the Fund foreign currencies against Canadian 
dollars. Canada’s liabilities to the Fund are thereby 
increased and the net asset is reduced. If the Fund’s 
holdings of Canadian dollars exceed 100% of Canada’s 
quota, Canada’s reserve position with the Fund has been 
entirely withdrawn, and any net liability constitutes a 
use of IMF credit (which appears in series KS rather than 
K4). 


Member countries are required to maintain the 
SDR value of their subscriptions to the Fund. Accord- 
ingly if, due to exchange rate changes, the SDR equiva- 
lent of the Fund’s holdings of Canadian dollars is re- 
duced, Canada must make available sufficient Canadian 
dollars to restore the value. Correspondingly if the SDR 
value of the Fund’s holdings of Canadian dollars rises 
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because of exchange rate changes, repayments are made 
to Canada. These valuation adjustments, which in terms 
of Canadian funds affect equally both the cost of 
Canada’s subscription to the Fund and its liabilities to 
the Fund, may be thought of as being offset within 
Canada’s reserve position with the IMF, although they 
are explicit in the Government’s accounts. 


This very summary description has dealt with the 
general structure of the accounts with the Fund, but has 
not covered a number of other aspects such as the effects 
of earnings, or of the General Arrangements to Borrow, 
under which the resources of the Fund may be extended 
by borrowing from specific member countries, in which 
Canada has participated. Nor has it described the condi- 
tions pertaining to the use of IMF credit and to the res- 
toration of reserve positions. 


Official monetary liabilities — The series for official 
monetary liabilities (K5) covers three types of transac- 
tions directly related to the level of Canada’s official 
international reserves: the use of IMF credit, foreign ex- 
change deposit liabilities of the Bank of Canada to non- 
residents, and the reported use of central bank reciprocal 
credit facilities. Each of these has already been described. 
Each, it will be noted, is basically of a short-term nature. 
Other directly related liabilities, for example long-term 
debt issues placed abroad specifically to enlarge Canada’s 
official international reserves, are not, however, included 
as official monetary liabilities. 


When Canada experienced foreign exchange diffi- 
culties in 1962 and again in 1968 international financial 
assistance was made available to it through the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and through central bank recip- 
rocal credit facilities. The first involved in 1962 the 
elimination of Canada’s reserve position in the IMF and 
additional use of IMF credit. In 1968 Canada did not 
make use of IMF credit but did draw down the full 
amount of its reserve position. Apart from the resources 
made available through transactions with the Fund, 
Canada received support from other central banks under 
reciprocal credit facilities. These banks made available 
United States funds on a swap basis in exchange for 
Canadian funds, with the transactions to be reversed at 
the same exchange rate after a fixed but renewable term. 
The United States funds received from the foreign central 
banks became a part of Canada’s official holdings of gold 
and United States dollars. The Bank of Canada was un- 
able under law until the 1967 revision to the Bank Act 
to pay interest and in order that the foreign central 
banks might receive interest on the funds provided, the 
Bank had earlier adopted a technique of setting aside 
Government of Canada securities for them against 
“money employed” balances. Such balances did not 
appear on the Bank’s statements of assets and liabilities. 
This method of handling “money employed” balances 
was not discontinued until 1974. Under normal proce- 
dures the acquisition of Canadian securities by non- 
residents would have appeared as a capital inflow arising 


from the sale of Government of Canada securities. This 
would have obscured both the assistance provided and, 
to a considerable degree, the need for it. Accordingly the 
balances in money employed accounts arising out of the 
reported use of central bank reciprocal credit facilities 
have been isolated and shown separately with official 
monetary movements in series KS. 


In both 1962 and 1968 a small statistical residual 
remained following the full repayment of the facilities, 
arising out of the exchange conversion procedure fol- 
lowed in the construction of the estimates. This is 
described in the note in Part VII on transactions in 
foreign currencies. 


It may be useful to record here that Canada has 
also provided assistance to other foreign central banks. 
In the case of Canada, however, this has normally been 
accomplished by redeposit with the other central banks 
of a part of Canada’s official holdings of United States 
dollars. Thus, for example, in September 1968 the Ex- 
change Fund Account made a deposit of U.S. $100 
million under a bilateral arrangement entered into 
between the Bank of Canada and the Bank of England 
in the context of an intercentral bank group facility 
arranged in November 1967. On other occasions deposits 
have been made by the Bank of Canada which purchased 
on a swap basis from the Exchange Fund Account the 
United States dollars required for the purpose. This was 
the case, for example, with respect to credits to help 
France deal with the exchange difficulties encountered 
in the course of 1969. 


The existence of such redeposits by the Bank of 
Canada at times serves to explain large changes in the 
holdings of foreign currency assets by the Bank. But 
changes may also reflect swap transactions between the 
Exchange Fund and the Bank of Canada relating to the 
Bank’s cash management operations,38 or they may 
reflect funds accruing to the Exchange Fund Account 
which, at the balance sheet date, had not been invested 
in United States Government securities held directly by 
the Exchange Fund Account. The nature of the asset 
holding — whether in the form of a deposit or of securi- 
ties — is sometimes a clue to the underlying nature of 
the transactions. 


Forward transactions do not directly affect the 
figures appearing in balance of payments statements. 
There is, however, some discussion of them in the note 
on transactions on foreign currencies in Part VII. It has 
been the practice of the authorities to provide informa- 
tion about the amounts at month end of net outstanding 
United States dollar overnight and forward contracts of 


38 For a description of this type of transaction see page 
32 of the Annual Report of the Governor of the Bank of Canada 
to the Minister of Finance and Statement of Accounts for the 
year 1973, and Technical Note on Temporary Bank of Canada — 
Exchange Fund Swaps, in the Bank of Canada Review, July 
1977. 
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the Exchange Fund Account and the Bank of Canada 
that affect the total of official reserves. These will be 
found in the reports to Parliament on the operations of 
the Exchange Fund Account and are also reproduced 
annually in the Bank of Canada Review. 


The series K6 is, of course, merely the net balance 
of K4 and KS. 


Publication of the regional distribution of series 
K4, K5 and K6 covering net official monetary move- 
ments is normally delayed until the release by the 
Minister of Finance of the Annual Report of Operations 
of the Exchange Fund Account, in order not to reveal 
on a current basis the existence or extent of official 
international assistance. In regional statements, move- 
ments in official holdings of gold were allocated to the 
United States account until the end of the first quarter 
of 1968. Thereafter they have been allocated to the 
“All Other” group of countries and institutions. Canada’s 
transactions with the IMF, including holdings of SDRs, 
are also included with the “All Other” group. 


Sources and Methods 


The series are constructed from official sources. 


Evaluation 


Subject to minor valuation problems, some incon- 
sistency in the handling of redemption accounts, and the 
geographical discontinuity in the allocation of monetary 
gold at the end of the first quarter of 1968, all of which 
are described above, the series are accurate and complete. 


Linkages and Relationships 


CANSIM Databank Series — These series are listed 
in Appendix 1. 


IMF Balance of Payments Manual, Third Edition 
(1961) — Table A (Global Balance of Payments Sum- 
mary) and Table B (Regional Balance of Payments Sum- 
mary), Part 2 (Movements of Capital and Monetary 
Gold) Central Monetary Institutions Items 15.1 Accounts 
with IMF (when positive), 15.2 Marketable assets, 15.3 
Deposits (foreign currency assets) and 15.6 Gold, for 
K4, and 15.1 Accounts with IMF (when negative), 15.3 
Deposits (foreign currency liability) and 15.5 Other 
foreign liabilities, for KS. 


Table XV Gold Holdings and Foreign Assets and 
Liabilities of Central Monetary Institutions. 


IMF/OECD Common Reporting System (Appen- 
dix 6)—Global Balance of Payments Summary and 
Regional Balance of Payments Summary, Item C (Capital 
and monetary gold), Central Monetary Institutions 15.1 
Accounts with IMF, 15.2 Gold, 15.3 SDR holdings and 
15.4 Other freely usable assets, for K4; and 15.1 Ac- 
counts with IMF, 15.6 Liabilities to official (foreign 
currency component) and 15.9 Other foreign liabilities, 
for KS. 


Modified Table XV Gold Holdings and Foreign 
Assets and Liabilities of Central Monetary Institutions, 
lines 2, 4, 5, 6, 7.2 and 8 for K4 and lines 14 (foreign 
currency component) and 18 for KS. 


National Income and Expenditure Accounts (Cata- 
logues 13-001 and 13-201) — Not relevant. 


Financial Flow Accounts (Catalogue 13-002) — 
Official international reserves (category 3210) less 
Official monetary reserve offsets (category 2700) of 
Rest of World (sector XIII). 


Series Availability 
Annually and quarterly from 1961. See K4 (1927 - 
60) for earlier data. 


Supplementary Data 


Canada’s General Account with the International 
Monetary Fund (Catalogue 67-001, table number 
varies, and Catalogue 67-201, Table 27 in issues for 
1965-70 and 1971, Tables 28 and 29 in issue for 
1972). 


Canada’s Accounts with the International Monetary 
Fund (Catalogue 67-505, Table 11). 


Canada’s Official International Monetary Assets and 
Liabilities (Catalogue 67-001, table number varies, and 
Catalogue 67-201 Tables 24-26 in issues for 1965 - 70 
and 1971, Tables 26, 27 and 30 in issue for 1972). 


Extension of concept of official international reserves 
1970 with data back to 1961 (Catalogue 67-001 
Fourth Quarter 1969, p. 25 and Catalogue 67-201, 
1965 - 70, Table 25). 


Related Data 


Canadian sources — The following notes relate the 
level and composition of Canada’s official international 
reserves, aS announced monthly by the Minister of 
Finance, to other Canadian source data publicly avail- 
able. The figures used for illustrative purposes are those 
at the end of 1974. 


The data for December 31, 1974 released on 
January 3, 1975, were as follows: 


Millions of U.S. 
dollars 

Foreign currencies:! 

United States dollars. ........ 3,767.7 

Other2 Se. .) | Ee ee a 12.9 3,780.6 
GONG rpc ee kt gr een ae 940.7 
Special Drawing Rights......... 574.3 
Reserve Position in the Internation- 

al Monetary Bund «hc. 3 ec DIL ET 

ROtalst.vlget ores feteert alae 5,825.3 


1 Convertible foreign currency holdings of the Exchange 
Fund Account, the Receiver General for Canada and the Bank 
of Canada. 

2 Valued at official rates in terms of United States dollars. 
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The total of U.S. $3,780.6 million for foreign currencies is identifiable as follows: 


Exchange Fund Account 


From Appendix II and Table II in the Report of 
the Minister of Finance to Parliament on the Operations 


Assets valued in United States dollars: 


Cashion deposit#e. |, Seseors «aed tee cae 1S 
of the Exchange Fund Account for the 12 months é P : 
ending on the 31st day of December 1974 in accordance nde a Sabet bills and bonds at cost, 726.0 
with Section 17 of the Currency and Exchange Act United States special Treasury notes at cost, with 
accrued interest .-n< yeu) cere ea ee 2,389.6 
International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment bonds at cost, with accrued interest 59.3 
International Monetary Fund: 
Special Drawing*Rightss7en) Hine Uh. Sere $78.1 
Notes 3) giwseteaa eosin usta ek en 173.8 
Gold .u2 aa ea ee ard be 940.7 
Total ccc os pence a oe eae on eee 4,869.1 
Deduct items shown later: 
International Monetary Fund: 
Special DrawinepyRioit Soaeme nme aa ernst 574.3 
Notes (excluding accrued interest of $38 mil- 
lion on SDRs purchased and on IMF notes of 
$1.6 million) he SG. 2 ee eee eee AW252 
Gold sts8..5 eee ee es, eer ar tans 940.7 
Kole ls choo hy ee en ons Ge Be 3,181.9 


Bank of Canada 


From Statement of Assets and Liabilities in An- 
nual Report of the Governor to the Minister of Finance, 


Deposits in foreign currencies: 


Pounds sterling and United States dollars ...... Woll 

and Statement of Accounts, for the year 1974 Other’ currencieswsisu-..e ec ie k. e e 0.3 
Securities issued by the United Kingdom and the 

United States of Americay eaneweien amen neue tee 570.0 


Deduct: 


Liabilities in foreign currencies to Government of 
Canada 


0. (O18) “o> Teme 0, ‘on cer 0 el (ear te “ee lie ve) ce: Nel Oe) ey (6) e 


Total, expressed in Canadian funds 


$07 v0 *) es Je) 


Total, expressed in United States funds 


Choe 0 a0 


Government of Canada 


Current account cash in foreign currencies 


if 


The short-fall of U.S. $6.6 million between this 
total of $3,774.0 million and the total of $3,780.6 mil- 
lion shown in the official release is not identifiable from 


From Table Iin Statement of Financial Operations 
for December 1974 and the first nine months of the cur- 
rent fiscal year 


Sure Urey Tense, 


ef iq oF oy © ce ce! 0 ace #1 (e) 9) ©) 19) 4p) (6) OG Kw ie) (es -OL a e0c8) e) 


occur between the announcement of reserve levels and 
the publication of accounting statements. 


publicly available sources, but the Bank of Canada bal- 
ance sheet does not segregate by currency accrued 
interest on its investments. It may be presumed that 
this would be included in the total of official inter- 
national reserves, and contributes to the difference. 
Because of the early publication of reserve data some 
revisions in the balances of operating accounts may also 


The figures of U.S. $940.7 million for gold and 
U.S. $574.3 million for holdings of Special Drawing 
Rights have already been identified in the material. 
above. 


The figure of U.S. $529.7 million for Canada’s 
reserve position in the International Monetary Fund 


=S/[§Gx2 


cannot be readily identified from publicly available 
accounting sources, although it can be readily linked to 
Table 65, International Monetary Fund Accounts with 
Canada, in the Bank of Canada Review39 and the tables 
covering Canada’s General Account with the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, in Quarterly Estimates of the 
Canadian Balance of International Payments (Catalogue 
67-001). 


These tables which show the derivation of the 
position are expressed in terms of Special Drawing 
Rights. The reserve position of SDRs 432.6 million 
(including IMF notes) shown at December 31, 1974 was 
equivalent at that time to U.S. $529.7 million (based on 
the ratio U.S. $1 = 0.817 SDR). 


The series for Canada’s reserve position in the 
International Monetary Fund can also be linked to the 
government’s accounting records at the fiscal year end, 
but it is necessary to exclude the notes representing 
loans made to the IMF through the Exchange Fund 
Account: 


31 March 1975 Expressed in millions 


SDRs US. dollars 


Reserve positionin the IMF.... 494.4 616.7 
LSESSIROCES: cee cen ee tes ete 19123 238.6 
ING EIS) hes OAs ae ene vas 303.1 378.1 


On the Government of Canada Statement of Assets 
and Liabilities as at March 31, 1975 included in the 
Public Accounts of Canada, Canada’s accounts with the 
International Monetary Fund are shown as follows: 


Millions 
of Cdn. 
dollars 
Assets: 
Canada’s subscription to capital of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund’... 2.4. 022... 250 
Liabilities: 
Non-interest-bearing notes payable to the 
International Monetary Fund......... 916.0 
IN@t asset ec irons sects on ck wee rots 337.0 


The United States dollar equivalent of this figure 
was U.S. $336.4 million. Canada’s reserve position in the 
International Monetary Fund excluding notes as of 
March 31, 1975, expressed in the United States funds, 
was $378.1 million. The difference is largely due to 
carrying the subscription to the Fund, amounting to 
SDR 1,100 million, at a cost of Cdn. $1,253 million 


39 January 1977. 


in contrast to its Canadian dollar equivalent of $1,374 
million at the balance sheet date. If this figure is substi- 
tuted, one derives the following: 


Millions of Cdn. dollars 


ASSEL Mn cic bee eee 1,374.6 
Liabilitveror. ore eee 916.0 
Net asset= 2. oe eee 458.6 


The United States dollar equivalent of this figure 
was $457.7 million. The difference between this and 
$378.1 million would be accounted for inter alia by 
other Canadian dollar claims of the International Mone- 
tary Fund in Canada and by pending adjustments 
(subsequently made in June 1975) related to the main- 
tenance of the SDR value of Canada’s subscription. 


Non-Canadian source data — Statistics appearing 
in the Treasury Bulletin published monthly by the United 
States Treasury Department naturally reflect large parts 
of Canada’s official international reserves. 


Table IFS-3 reports United States liquid and other 
liabilities to foreign official institutions. These are 
described inter alia to include liabilities (short and long 
term) to official institutions of foreign countries, as 
reported by banks in the United States, and foreign 
official holdings of marketable and non-marketable 
United States Government securities with an original 
maturity of more than one year, except for non-market- 
able notes issued to foreign official non-reserve agencies. 
(The reference to foreign official non-reserve agencies 
presumably included the obligations acquired by Canada 
under the Columbia River Treaty arrangements — see 
D48.) Table IFS-4 reports non-marketable United States 
Treasury bonds and notes issued to official institutions 
of foreign countries. 


The figures given for Canada for December 31, 
1974 in Tables IFS-3 and IFS-4 were U.S. $3,665 million 
and U.S. $2,540 million respectively. We have already 
seen that the Exchange Fund Account had United States 
special Treasury notes at cost with accrued interest 
aggregating U.S. $2,390 million. If one may presume 
that the difference of $150 million represented accrued 
interest, this amount might be added to the figure 
reported in IFS-3 to bring it to U.S. $3,815 million. To 
This might be added $12.9 million for official holdings 
of foreign currencies other than United States dollars, 
$59.3 million for securities of the IBRD, and $3.7 mil- 
lion for accrued interest on SDRs purchased. This would 
produce a total of U.S. $3,891 million to relate to the 
reported foreign currency element of Canada’s official 
international reserves of $3,781 million. Factors which 
might serve in explaining the difference would include 
differences in the carrying values of securities in the two 
series, including possibly some accrued interest and 
discount, and any float. 
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Table CM-I4 provides data on short-term liabilities 
to foreigners reported by banks in the United States, by 
type and country showing separately those payable in 
United States dollars to foreign banks and official insti- 
tutions. It gives the following figures for December 31, 
1974 for Canada. 


Millions of 
U.S. dollars 
BOON VESL 2 ne i area ne te oie ele a 284 
United States Treasury bills and certificates 451 
Negotiable time certificates of deposit and 
other short-term liabilities .......... 2,042 
MOtalchOre (CIM 0. vec oie es os pee he | 


To this may be added the following non-market- 
able and long-term claims 


Millions of 
U.S. dollars 
Non-marketable United States Treasury 
bonds and notes issued to Canada, as per 
ENO Sig Wes Se Pe ee Ree ee ene 2,540 
Accrued interest as indicated above...... 150 
Long-term liabilities to Canadians reported 
by Banks in the United States, as per 
Table M- liye aise tn eun ck aes Bnteg Sc 19 
Estimated official and private Canadian 
holdings of marketable long-term Treas- 
ury securities reported by banks and 
brokers in the United States, as per 
Paple CMY 4 arte cco a cde ess gis 
Total non-marketable and long term... . 3,422 


Total short-and long-term claims by Canada 
reported by United States banks (with identified accrued 
interest) of $6,199 million are indicated. Eliminating the 
component of $3,815 million derived earlier for official 
holdings, there remains $2,384 million for holdings 
outside the official sector. The total of United States 
dollar claims on United States banks booked by char- 
tered banks in Canada, as reported in the Bank of 
Canada Review, was Cdn. $2,416 million, equivalent to 
U.S. $2,437 million. The remaining difference of U.S. 
$53 million would reflect variations in carrying values 


(apart from the specific allowance made), holdings of 
United States Treasury issues by other Canadians, and 
float. 


Isolation of the security components indicates that 
Canada’s holdings of short-term and non-marketable 
United States Treasury issues, as reported by United 
States sources, are less than the sum of the United States 
securities reported to be held by the Canadian authori- 
ties. The specific description in the Canadian balance 
sheets would not preclude holdings of United States 
Treasury securities with an original maturity of more 
than one year which are classified as long term in the 
United States Treasury source. No such distinction is 
made either in practice or for statistical purposes in 
respect of components of Canada’s official international 
reserves. 
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Evidence of the Governor before the Royal Commis- 
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ments — A set of illustrations. Fourth Edition (Re- 
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ment, The Royal Bank of Canada, Montréal. 
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Introduction 


Canada’s summary balance of international indebt- 
edness is normally presented in the form shown below in 
Table IV.1 (with some additional geographical detail 
which is not listed). The discussion of the individual 
components which will be found in this Part follows the 
order of the table. 


TABLE IV.1. Canada’s Balance of 
International Indebtedness 


Canada’s assets 


Direct investment 

Portfolio investment 

Miscellaneous investment 

Government of Canada credits 

Government of Canada subscriptions to international 
financial agencies 


Canadian long-term investment abroad 


Net official monetary assets 

Other Canadian short-term holdings of foreign ex- 
change 

Short-term receivables, n.i.e. 


Gross assets 


Canada’s liabilities 


Direct investment 
Government bonds 

Other portfolio investment 
Miscellaneous investment 


Foreign long-term investment in Canada 


Non-resident equity in Canadian assets abroad 
Official SDR liabilities 

Total long-term liabilities 
Non-resident holdings of Canadian dollars 
Short-term payables, n.i.e.: 


Finance company obligations 
Other 


Gross liabilities 
Canada’s net international indebtedness 


Data covering Canada’s international investment 
position in summary form for 1926, 1930, 1933, 1939, 
1945, 1950, 1955, 1960, and 1965 through 1974 are 
found in Table 1 of Canada’s International Investment 
Position, 1974 (Catalogue 67-202). Data for the inter- 


vening years between 1960 and 1965 are found in Table 
1 of the corresponding volume for 1968-70 (Catalogue 
67-202). For years between 1945 and 1960, refer to 
Table 1 in the 1926 - 67 edition (Catalogue 67-202). 


The Foreign Investment Review Agency, P.O. Box 
2800, Postal Station “D’’, Ottawa, Canada, K1P 6A5 
makes available without charge Compendium of 
Statistics on Foreign Investment (FIRA Papers No. 4, 
May 1978) based largely on published Statistics Canada 
data. 


The distinction between long-term and _ short- 
term capital in Canada’s international investment posi- 
tion, as in the balance of payments, is based upon 
probable behaviour rather than on the nominal form of 
the claim. Respondents are asked to classify as long- 
term those claims which are intended or likely to remain 
outstanding for more than one year from the date 
incurred. This concept has proved more meaningful than 
adherence to the strict form of claims, because demand 
obligations or open-account claims are frequently 
applied in parent company-subsidiary accounting to 
capital having an essentially long-term function. In 
general, therefore, the definition adopted approximates 
capital employed both in fixed assets and in a more 
or less ‘‘permanent” level of working capital. 


Because of the use of nominees and other inter- 
mediaries, some investments may be attributed in- 
correctly. Due to the locations of such intermediaries 
in relation to the area distributions employed in presen- 
tation of the data, it is particularly likely that some of 
the investment attributed to the United States or to the 
United Kingdom should be attributed to other countries. 


Components of Canada’s international investment 
position may be aggregated in a number of ways to 
facilitate analysis of different aspects of Canada’s inter- 
national economic and financial relationships. There 
could be special interest in distinguishing long-term and 
short-term components, or components providing for 
contractual repayment, or those carrying service obliga- 
tions in foreign currency at a predetermined rate, or in 
the range of yields (immediate or accrued) attaching to 
their term and liquidity, or in their division between the 
private and public sectors. Each of these might have 
meaning in the context of a particular study. While it is 
not possible to compile all the components of Canada’s 
international investment position in such a way as to 
permit precise classifications on all these bases, a great 
many combinations to meet particular purposes are 
possible using the variety of detail published. 


Canada’s Assets 


A summary of Canadian long-term investments 
abroad, classified geographically, is available as follows: 


Table 2 in Canada’s Interna- 
tional Investment Position, 1974 
(Catalogue 67-202) 


1964 through 1974 


1949, 1952 and Table 2 in Canada’s Interna- 
1958 tional Investment Position, 1971 - 
73 (Catalogue 67-202) 


1945, 1951, 1960 Table 2 in Canada’s Interna- 
and 1962 through tional Investment Position, 1968 - 
1965 1970 (Catalogue 67-202) 
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Table XXIII in Canada’s Inter- 
national Investment Position, 
1926-1967 (Catalogue 67-202) 


1926; 4938051939 
and intervening 
years between 
1945 and 1962 


1926 through 1937 
(unrevised) 


Table 3 in the Canadian Balance 
of International Payments, A 
Study of Methods and Results 
(Catalogue 67-D-52) 


1925-26 (unrevised) Capital Investments by Britain 
and Foreign Countries in Canada 
and Capital Investments by 
Canadians in Other Countries, 
1927 (Catalogue 67-D-51) 


Direct Investment Abroad 


Concept and description — The concept of direct 
investment abroad employed in statistics of Canada’s 
international investment position is the book value of 
long-term investment abroad owned by the controlling 
or principal owners resident in Canada. The concept of 
control is described briefly under series D21 and D25 in 
Part III. The basis of valuation is described in Part VII. 


In principle, capital flows for Canadian direct 
investment abroad, described under series D25 in Part 
III, relate to the same investments shown as Canadian 
direct investment abroad in the investment position. 
Differences between the flows and the changes in the 
book value of the investments arise, inter alia, from 
fluctuations in exchange rates, from undistributed 
earnings, from unidentified effects of variations in the 
time periods covered by reports, and from occasional 
instances of corporate reorganizations and of the migra- 
tion of principal owners or shifts between direct and 
portfolio investment arising from changing international 
ownerships. 


In the case of Canadian direct investment abroad 
there is a significant non-resident equity which arises 
through foreign investment in the Canadian parent 
companies. The existence of this equity does not affect 
the total of Canada’s external assets, but is recognized 
as a liability in the category covering non-resident 
equity in Canadian assets abroad which is described later 
in this Part. 


There are a number of cases in which Canadian 
companies serve purely as legal intermediaries in the 
ownership of investments in another country by persons 
or corporations resident outside Canada. The impact 
of these companies on the Canadian balance of pay- 
ments, and indeed on the Canadian economy, is minimal. 
As described in the note on “Residency, Non-resident 
Canadian Companies and Other Special Situations” 
which will be found in Part VII, these investments 


are, insofar as possible, excluded from statistics of 
Canada’s international investment position. 


Some special considerations apply also to the 
treatment of financial institutions. In the case of Cana- 
dian banks, their investments in banking operations 
through branches, agencies, wholly-owned subsidiaries, 
and non-controlled affiliates are covered in the separate 
asset series for other Canadian short-term holdings of 
foreign exchange, described below. Their investments 
in partly-owned but controlled corporations and in 
wholly-owned subsidiaries engaged in providing trust 
services or in the holding of real estate are, however, 
treated as direct investment. Beginning with 1974, the 
investments of banks in foreign premises, which are 
not held through separate corporations, are included 
with miscellaneous investments abroad. 


Sources and methods — The basic source of the 
series for the book value of long-term Canadian direct 
investment abroad is the schedule BP-59, Capital in- 
vested abroad by Canadian enterprises.1 Section A of 
this return provides details of direct investment abroad 
whether in subsidiaries, affiliates or in other forms such 
as unincorporated branches, agencies, warehouses, 
mining claims or oil properties. The totals used are 
those for the reporting company’s interest in the form 
of long-term investment abroad. In the case of invest- 
ments in subsidiaries or affiliates, values are those 
reflected in the balance sheet of the subsidiary or 
affiliate. As described in Part VII, the expression of 
these investments in terms of Canadian dollars is made 
generally at rates of exchange prevailing at fiscal report- 
ing dates. Another source of information on Canadian 
direct investment abroad is the schedule BP-60, Cana- 
dian investment in non-Canadian corporations, which is 
used in a relatively few cases of significant direct invest- 
ment abroad by individuals and other Canadian investors 
who do not receive the BP-59. 


The survey universe is established from a wide 
variety of sources ranging from section V of schedule 
BP-51, Geographical distribution of ownership of capital 
of Canadian enterprises, to public sources. 


Evaluation — The coverage of the series for Cana- 
dian direct investment abroad is believed to be reason- 
ably complete. Some considerable lack of comparability 
exists, however, with other annual time series. The 
irregularity stems mainly from such causes as the effects 
of fiscal/calendar year-end deviations, exchange rate 
fluctuations and different stages of consolidation of 
financial accounts of foreign subsidiaries and affiliates 
with those of the Canadian parent companies. 


1 All the schedules referred to in this section are repro- 
duced in Part V. 
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Published data sources — A growing amount of 
detail on Canadian direct investments abroad is being 
published. As the extent and variety of these invest- 
ments has grown, the constraints of the confidentiality 


Series 


Geographical in- 


dustry 


distribution by 


Detailed geographical  distribu- 
tion, by control in Canada or 
elsewhere 


Less detailed geographical distri- 
bution 


Geographical distribution, by in- 
dustry and by control in Canada 
or elsewhere 


Size of investments abroad by 
Canadian enterprise, by control 
in Canada or elsewhere 


Size of investment in concerns, 
by control in Canada or else- 
where 


Equity and control, by geogra- 
phical distribution 


In developing countries, by con- 
trol in Canada or elsewhere 


* statement. 


Year 


provisions of the Statistics Act have become less con- 
fining. Except where otherwise indicated, references are 
to published tables. 


Catalogue 67-202 
Catalogue and 


reference year 


1974 | 1971-73) 1968 - 70) 1926-67 


1974 

1970 - 73 

1964 -69 

1963 

1992 9 195458 L956, 1957, 1959> 
1961 and 1962 

1951, 1953, 1955, 1958 and 1960 

1946-50 

1945 

1926, 1930 and 1939 


1937 (unrevised) 


1974 
1972 and 1973 
1971 
1969 and 1970 
1968 
1965-67 


1949, 1954 and 1958 - 66 


1974 

1972 and 1973 

1971 

1968-70 

1965 - 67 

(industrial 
vised) 


1974 

1972 and 1973 
1971 
1968-70 

1965 -67 


1974 

1972 and 1973 

1971 

1968-70 

1965 -67 (may be unrevised) 


1973 and 1974 
1971 and 1972 
1970 
1969 
1967 and 1968 
1965 and 1966 


distribution unre- 


1960-64 


1958-60 


1957 


1954 


1974 

1970-73 

1969 

1967 and 1968 
1965 and 1966 


WWW 
WWW 


XXIV 


XXIV 
XXIV 
XXIV 
XXIV 


Ww Ww WWW 


67-D-52 


4A 
AA 


AL 


XXV 
XXV 


35 


nN 
an 


XXVI 


lon Won 
lon ony 


XXVII 


re) 
I~ 


XXVIII 


O00 0 
_ 
— 
* 


67-201 
1963, 1964 and 1965 
RM ey 


1961 and 1962 
28* 


1960 
Paks 


1963, 1964 and 1965 
fie 


10 
10 


Series Year 
Type of foreign concern 1974 
1971-73 
1970 
1969 


1967 and 1968 
1965 and 1966 


1936 (with numbers of invest- 


ors) 


1937 (with numbers of invest- 


ors) 


Form of capital 1974 
1971-73 
1970 
1969 
1967 and 1968 


1936 


1937 


Total value and Canadian equity, | 1954 
geographical distribution, by in- 
dustry 


Investment in Latin America (in- | 1954 and 1958 
cludes portfolio investment) 


S194 


Catalogue 67-202 Catalogue and 
reference 
1974 |1971-73|1968-70| 1926-67 are 


13° 
LS jis 135 


00 00 CO CO 


67-D-51 


1936 
| 26 and 27 


1937 
16 


3 
13 14* 
13 14* 14* 
13 148 
14 1936 
26 and 27 


1937 
16 


67-503 
oi 


67-201 


L959 
22% 


* statement. 


Canadian direct investments abroad have tended 
to be prominent in such industries as beverages, farm 
implements and retailing, in which fiscal year-ends 
typically differ from calendar year-ends; accordingly 
estimates of direct investment abroad reflect significant 
amounts at dates which do not correspond to the 
calendar year-end. An analysis of the book values used 


Fiscal year ending 


Duringatitsticalendanquarten ea. een nena 
Duningssecond calendariquartetiacs- semen a teaeen tea 
Dunngethirdscalendanquarteresswtoe-s-a eee amen 
During fourth calendar quarter, except December 31 


SUD=total Seeestier s-ohces ke cea ee, Seen ee ee iicare 


oe. siete s duis ome, 6 mae) le (eyes wel erhalten ie: wire, 


Also affecting the series in varying degrees is the 
influence of variations in the exchange rate between the 
Canadian dollar and the currencies in which investments 
may be held. As noted in the description above the 
estimates are typically constructed on the basis of the 


Canadian direct investors 


for the end of 1970 demonstrates this point. At that 
time, Canadian investors each having direct investments 
abroad of over $5 million accounted for $5,745 million 
or 92.8% of total direct investment abroad aggregating 
$6,188 million. These large investments were distributed 
on the basis of their fiscal year-ends as follows: 


Book value of Canadian direct investment abroad 


millions of dollars per cent 


178 Joh 
Uy oc8 
1,078 18.8 
366 6.4 
1,813 31.6 
35932 68.4 


5,745 


exchange rates applicable on the date to which the 
specific data relate. The accounting year-end differences 
which are embodied in the series compound the problem 
of exchange rate fluctuations, rendering impractical the 
isolation of their contribution to changes in the totals. 


— 
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Portfolio Investment Abroad 


Concept and description — The concept of port- 
folio investment employed in statistics of Canada’s 
international investment position is the book value of 
the holdings by residents of Canada of portfolio invest- 
ments in foreign securities. As described in Part VII, 
book value applies to the value reflected in the accounts 
of the debtor, rather than the carrying values which 
may be recognized in accounts of investors. (Foreign 
securities are defined to include holdings by Canadian 
residents in Canadian companies whose activities and 
assets are wholly outside Canada as described further in 
the section on “Residency, Non-resident Canadian Com- 
panies, and Other Special Situations” in Part VII.) 


Canadian holdings of foreign securities have been 
built up over a long period and for diverse reasons. 
Before the growth of the Canadian capital market, 
opportunities for investment in some types of securities 
were confined largely to capital markets abroad. At 
times securities of United States companies having 
subsidiaries in Canada have been regarded as the most 
satisfactory vehicles available for participation in partic- 
ular Canadian industries. About 80% of the book value 
of Canadian portfolio investment in United States 
shares at the end of 1960 and about 85% at the end 
of 1966 were in the stocks of companies having branches, 
subsidiaries or affiliates in Canada. 


During the 1920’s when interest in the New York 
Stock Exchange was high, residents of Canada acquired 
extensive holdings of United States stocks. Canadians in 
in addition had substantial minority holdings of a 
portfolio nature of stocks of some Canadian utility 
companies operating principally in South and Central 
America and also offered a ready market for bond 
issues of governments of South American countries. 
Canadian holdings of United States stocks tended to 
contract with the collapse of the New York stock 
market in 1929, and the trend towards reduced holdings 
continued generally through the 1930’s. From the out- 
break of World War II to the end of 1951, because of 
restrictions on the export of capital from Canada, 
Canadians tended on balance to liquidate holdings. 
On the other hand, the tendancy of United States 
companies to retain significant parts of rising earnings 
caused a substantial increase in the book value of the 
remaining holdings. In some instances, increased hold- 
ings resulted from exchanges of Canadian for United 
States securities authorized by the exchange control 
authorities. 


The high level of investment activity in Canada in 
the 1950’s was associated with continued repatriation of 
Canadian investment in United States stocks. An addi- 
tional influence in this direction was the special tax 
credit available from 1948 to Canadian residents in 
respect of dividends received from taxable Canadian 
corporations. Nevertheless, due to the growth of undis- 


tributed earnings, the book value of holdings rose in 
the period. To some extent, the increase reflected also 
acquisitions of holdings through exchange offers and 
through shifts in the position of some Canadian investors 
to a minority role in United States corporations which 
had previously been controlled by Canadians and classi- 
fied as direct investments. The long period of repatria- 
tion of Canadian portfolio investment in United States 
corporations came to an end near the close of the decade. 


In the decade of the 1960’s there developed a 
renewed Canadian interest in the stocks of United 
States companies. The rapid growth of industries based 
on highly advanced technology in the fields of elec- 
tronics, aerospace and communications was a feature of 
the United States economy in this period. Some large 
United States corporations, especially those with multi- 
national operations, appeared to offer investment 
opportunities not available among Canadian companies, 
with the result that Canadian investors (especially 
institutional investors) tended to seek out United States 
equities. More fully developed investor information 
available in the United States, together with some 
liberalization of administrative restraints, were likely 
also of significance in attracting Canadian institutional 
interest. Some portfolio switching from Canadian 
equities occurred. Additional holdings were acquired 
in exchange for interests in Canadian concerns under 
mergers, and stock options and employee stock purchase 
plans involving the acquisition of United States stocks 
were extended to staffs of subsidiaries in Canada. 
Inheritances from relatives abroad led to ownership by 
Canadians of a greater variety of foreign securities than 
might otherwise have been acquired by them. Additional 
investments came about through the migration to 
Canada of owners of foreign securities. New investment 
media, particularly mutual funds, specifically designed 
to facilitate investment in foreign securities emerged. 


Another swing occurred at the end of the 1960’s 
and a period of sizeable net dispositions by Canadians 
of their holdings ensued. Certain market and institu- 
tional factors appear to have contributed towards the 
large scale reduction of Canadian holdings of United 
States securities which occurred in 1971 and 1972, and 
which continued on a lesser scale thereafter. An improve- 
ment in the Canadian balance of payments situation, 
together with a deterioration in that of the United 
States, resulted in significant upward pressure on the 
Canadian dollar and its unpegging in May 1970. Expecta- 
tions of a continuing appreciation in the Canadian dollar, 
which were in fact realized, may have provided an 
inducement for some conversion of their foreign cur- 
rency assets by residents of Canada. In addition, signif- 
icant changes were introduced in 1971 in the treatment 
for taxation purposes of foreign source income. These 
included a limitation, in the form of a special tax, on 
foreign assets contained in the investment portfolios of 
certain types of deferred income trusts such as registered 
pension funds, registered retirement savings plans, etc. 
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Another important measure was an increase in the tax 
credit on taxable dividends from Canadian corporations; 
this was not matched by a corresponding increase 
applicable to dividends from foreign corporations. 


Not all acquisitions by residents have been through 
the purchase of outstanding issues. Although the Cana- 
dian market is not a major one for new foreign issues, 
a number of them have been placed in Canada, in 
addition to the acquisitions by residents of new foreign 
issues offered abroad. The principal foreign borrowers 
in Canada in the postwar period have been the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
and the State of Israel. 


The investments covered in Canadian portfolio 
investment abroad relate to the capital flows for port- 
folio transactions in foreign securities, described in 
series D35, D37, and D38, in Part III. As in the case of 
direct investment abroad, differences between the 
flows and the changes in the book values of the invest- 
ments reflect a number of factors. Flows representing 
trade in outstanding issues occur at market values which 
may bear little relationship to underlying book values. 
Further differences may arise from fluctuations in 
exchange rates, from the accrual of undistributed 
earnings, from unidentified effects of variations in the 
time periods covered by reports, and from occasional 
instances of corporate reorganizations and of the migra- 
tion of investors or shifts between direct and portfolio 
investment arising from changing international owner- 
ships. 


Not included in the series or reflected in Canada’s 
international investment position are foreign securities 
held by Canadian insurance companies in connection 
with their activities outside Canada. These represent 
substantially the employment of funds of foreign 
policyholders. Nor, of course, are the foreign securities 
which may be held by Canadian banks, or as part of 
Canada’s official exchange reserves by the Canadian 
monetary authorities, included. These are described 
at greater length under net official monetary assets, 
or under other short-term holdings of foreign exchange, 
both of which are discussed separately below. 


Some investments of the Government of Canada 
having the characteristics of foreign securities are in- 
cluded under the series for Government of Canada 
credits, also described later in this Part. These are 
holdings of bonds of the United Nations, for which 
the capital flows are covered in series D40 and D44 
described in Part III, and changes in holdings of United 
States Government medium-term non-marketable secu- 
rities held by Canada under the Columbia River Treaty 
arrangements as described in series D48. However, the 
acquisition by the Government of Canada in 1966 and 
1967 of bonds of the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, in order to reduce Canada’s 
official holdings of United States dollars under an 


understanding with the United States concerning their 
appropriate level, and the subsequent disposition of 
these investments in 1968 were treated as ordinary 
portfolio security transactions in both the capital 
account and the investment position. 


Sources and methods — Estimates of the value of 
Canadian portfolio investments abroad are based on 
occasional surveys, projected annually on the basis of 
reported transactions and estimates of the effects of 
retained earnings, exchange rate fluctuations and other 
factors. 


Benchmark data in respect of holdings of portfolio 
investments in the United States were constructed with 
the help of a census of foreign portfolio investments 
undertaken in the interwar period by the United States 
statistical authorities. 


The most detailed information available on Cana- 
dian holdings of foreign securities related to 1939 when 
residents of Canada were required to declare their 
holdings of foreign securities on the introduction of 
foreign exchange control. These declarations formed 
the basis for the establishment of new benchmarks. 
Since that time, surveys have been carried out on a 
number of occasions to validate the projected estimates 
of holdings by Canadian residents of United States 
corporation stocks. These surveys also yielded, of 
course, additional information on the composition of 
the holdings. 


When holdings were declared at the outbreak of 
World War II, Canadian portfolio investment in United 
States stocks had a book value of $380 million. This 
total comprised a great variety of United States stocks, 
although holdings in a relatively small number of issues 
of prominent United States corporations constituted a 
large part of the total. About 70% of the total was 
made up of industrial and commercial issues and about 
15% was in public utility issues other than railroads. 
The remainder was distributed in smaller amounts 
among railroads, mines, financial and other companies. 


A survey of Canadian holdings of stocks of about 
115 United States companies was next carried out over 
1953 and 1954, and was the basis of a new estimate of 
$450 million for holdings of United States stocks in 
1952. This survey concentrated on stock issues which 
had been held by Canadians in substantial amounts in 
1939. It showed that holdings of individual issues had 
changed greatly. Among industries showing reduced 
holdings were railroads and public utilities in which the 
market interest had been less than in the case of the 
market leaders which were featured in the group of 
stocks where Canadian holdings had risen. 


A further survey of holdings was carried out in 
1961 and 1962. Within this period about 500 United 
States corporations were requested to supply figures of 
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the number of their shares held by residents of Canada. 
This list included the companies surveyed previously, 
other United States companies whose stocks were inter- 
listed on Canadian and United States stock exchanges, 
companies in which Canadians were known to have 
acquired blocks of stocks through takeover offers, and 
a selection of other important United States companies 
from Fortune’s lists of the 500 largest United States 
industrial corporations and the 50 largest banks, mer- 
chandising, transportation, life insurance and utility 
companies. The response was well over 90% and led to 
establishment of a new benchmark estimate of $827 
million for the end of 1960. 


This reflected an increase of $337 million in the 
book value of holdings from $490 million at the end of 
1954, some $50 million higher than the projected 
change. In the six-year period capital flows had recorded 
a net disposal of holdings (on a transactions value basis) 
of $33 million. Some $27 million of United States 
stocks were acquired by residents under offers in ex- 
change for Canadian investments, transactions which are 
not recorded in the capital account of the balance of 
payments. A further addition of about $42 million was 
made to Canadian portfolio holdings of United States 
stocks as the result of shifts in the position of Canadian 
investors to a minority role in some corporations which 
had previously been controlled by Canadians and shown 
as direct investments. All the foregoing factors together 
accounted for an increase in Canadian holdings of 
about $36 million, or perhaps $45 million on a book 
value basis. Allowance for variations in the exchange rate 
added $12 million to the Canadian dollar value of 
holdings, leaving an increase of about $275 million 
attributable to internally generated growth through the 
retention of earnings. 


The estimate for the end of 1954 of $505 million, 
expressed in United States funds, was based on a total 
of $421 million covered through returns from the 115 
United States corporations which participated, plus the 
provision of a further net amount estimated at $84 
million to cover holdings in other corporations and 
adjustments arising for nominee holdings. By compar- 
ison the estimate for 1960 was based on a total of $488 
million then invested in the group also covered for 1954, 
plus $317 million for 369 companies newly approached, 
and an allowance of $25 million for other holdings. 


A new benchmark estimate for holdings at the end 
of 1966 was established from the results of a survey 
carried out in two phases during 1967 and 1968. The 
first phase took place in 1967 when 645 United States 
corporations were requested to supply figures on the 
number of their shares held by residents of Canada 
other than insurance companies. This list included the 
companies covered in earlier surveys, other United States 
corporations whose stocks were newly interlisted on 
Canadian and United States stock exchanges, companies 
in which Canadians were known to have acquired 


blocks of stocks through takeover offers, and a selection 
of other important public United States companies from 
Fortune’s lists of the largest United States corporations. 
Considerable difficulty was experienced in this survey 
which unfortunately extended over a period during 
which there was a very rapid build-up of Canadian 
portfolio investment in the United States, particularly 
by investment funds. Because of this, a thorough review 
of the published holdings of funds was made which led 
to the selection of an additional 185 corporations in 
the second phase of the operation in 1968. Out of the 
total number of 830 corporations that were approached 
some 690 supplied the requested information. Further- 
more, holdings of mutual funds in an additional 217 
corporations were obtained from published sources. 
These corporations were not surveyed but the holdings 
of their stocks were incorporated in the final figures. 
In the absence of any firm evidence to the contrary 
the effects of nominee holdings were assumed to have 
been offsetting. An allowance was made, however, for 
certain Canadian holdings of United States stocks 
through foreign-based investment funds. 


As in the case of the earlier work, book values 
used in the construction of the estimates were derived 
from the financial statements of the companies con- 
cerned. They covered paid-in capital, retained earnings, 
appraised or similar capital surpluses, less any accumu- 
lated deficits, on the basis of the consolidated balance 
sheet. The market value of the benchmark year holdings 
was based upon the reported average price for the last 
day of trading in 1966. For the intervening years and 
the years following 1966, market values of holdings were 
constructed on the basis of annual changes in book 
values, Standard and Poor’s market price indices and 
the market value/book value ratio for the benchmark 
year. Statistics on trading in outstanding securities 
(recorded in the capital account of the balance of pay- 
ments in terms of the actual transaction values) were not 
adjusted to a book value basis for use in the invest- 
ment position projections for years prior to 1960 
although adjustments based on new benchmark levels 
were reflected subsequently with other factors. 


Determination of an appropriate allowance for 
the growth in book value per share was a crucial element 
in estimating the value of holdings for intersurvey years 
and in projecting holdings for the years after 1966. 
Analysis of a representative group of companies in which 
Canadians had holdings in both survey years, 1960 and 
1966, indicated that aggregate retained earnings of these 
companies grew in the intervening years at the rate of 
over 8% annually while the book value per share, due 
to dilution occasioned by stock splits and stock div- 
idends, the introduction of new capital and allocation 
of earnings between different classes of stock, recorded 
a considerably lower annual growth rate of about 5%. 
Of the total increase of $1,338 million in the book 
value of Canadian holdings of United States stocks in 
the nine-year period ending 1969, about $582 million or 
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43% was attributable to growth generated internally 
through retention of earnings. In the same period 
Canadians purchased on balance outstanding issues of 
an estimated book value of $472 million. They also 
acquired some $120 million of new issues, while about 
$5 million of existing holdings were retired. These inter- 
national transactions accordingly added $587 million 
to the book value of holdings. About $100 million of 
United States stocks were acquired by residents under 
offers in exchange for investments in Canada, transac- 
tions which are not recorded in the capital account of 
the balance of payments. An additional $69 million of 
the increase in the period was accounted for by such 
other factors as exchange rate variations, reclassifications 
of holdings and revaluations. 


A new benchmark estimate has been established 
for holdings at the end of 1972. A total of 1,676 United 
States corporations, a little more than twice as many as 
were surveyed in 1966, were requested to furnish the 
relevant information. Out of this number, 1 ,142 corpora- 
tions responded. Although this represented an absolute 
increase of some 452 over the 1966 survey, the rate 
of response dropped from 83% in 1966 to 68% in 1972. 
Using records of past surveys and other available informa- 
tion including an examination of holdings of mutual 
funds, estimates were made for Canadian holdings in 
307 non-respondent corporations and in 107 corpora- 
tions that had not been surveyed. Therefore, usable 
figures were obtained for a total of 1,556 of the 1,783 
United States corporations on which information on 
Canadian holdings was sought. An allowance was then 
made for non-response and undercoverage. As in the 
earlier benchmark estimate, the effects of nominee 
holdings were assumed to have been offsetting. 


Of the total increase of $916 million in the book 
value of Canadian holdings of United States stocks in 
the six-year period ending 1972, about $893 million was 
attributable to growth generated internally through 
retention of earnings. International transactions in- 
cluding trading in outstanding issues, acquisition of new 
issues and retirement of existing holdings led to a net 
increase in book value of $14 million. Acquisition of 
United States stocks by Canadian residents in exchange 
for investments in Canada, exchange rate variations and 
other factors accounted for the balance of $9 million. 


Records are maintained for identified holdings by 
Canadian residents of individual issues of foreign secu- 
tities. As already described, this information may come 
from a variety of sources: direct approaches to foreign 
companies; analyses of public portfolios of Canadian 
financial intermediaries; known placements on_ the 
Canadian market; resident holdings of a portfolio 
nature in Canadian corporations treated as non-residents 
(as revealed on schedules BP-51 or BP-52, Geographical 
distribution of ownership of capital of Canadian enter- 
prises); acquisitions revealed in Part II of schedule BP-21, 
Report of transactions between Canada and other 


countries, or section B of BP-59, Capital invested abroad 
by Canadian enterprises, or in some cases on schedule 
BP-60, Canadian investment in non-Canadian corpora- 
tions; acquisitions under exchange offers, etc. This 
individual information is supplemented where appro- 
priate with information from section V of the BP-51. 
The benchmark necessarily includes a further allowance 
for holdings not identified by issue. As subsequent 
estimates are projected, individual issue detail is kept as 
up-to-date as possible reflecting stock dividends, stock 
splits and other specifically identified transactions. To 
the extent that factors affecting the levels of holdings 
in these projections cannot be allocated by issue, the 
estimates also include a further unallocated element 
representative of their net effect. 


From the benchmark data, estimates of receipts 
of investment income are constructed for use in es- 
timates of the balance of payments. These estimates 
of investment income are subsequently projected using 
a sample to determine the effect of changes in rates 
of dividends together with adjustments to take account 
of changes in the levels of holdings reflected in capital 
flow data. The benchmark detail is also used to estimate 
capital flows relating to acquisitions under rights offer- 
ings, retirements, etc., for use in estimates of the balance. 


Evaluation — It will be apparent from the prec- 
eding description of sources and methods that estimates 
of the value of Canadian portfolio investment abroad 
present considerable difficulty. This stems in part from 
the problems of classifying residents and non-residents, 
including the consequences of extensive use of nominees 
in international ownership. 


A special difficulty arises in respect of holdings of 
foreign securities by Canadian insurance companies. 
There are reasons for suspecting that the identification 
of specific holdings of foreign equities, particularly 
United States stocks, between those of Canadian home 
offices and those representing the employment of in- 
come from policies underwritten abroad, occasions great 
difficulty. For this reason when foreign companies 
have been asked to supply figures for holdings by 
residents of Canada, holdings of Canadian insurance 
companies have been expressly excluded. While it is 
clear that Canadian insurance companies have invested 
significant amounts from Canada in foreign securities, 
it seems likely that the consequences of excluding them 
from the reports are statistically much less serious than 
would be the inclusion of very large amounts which 
properly belong to insurance activities abroad. The area 
is one which requires further study. 


Although the estimates undoubtedly leave some- 
thing to be desired, it should be recorded that their 
present quality has been made possible only through the 
voluntary co-operation of a large number of publicly- 
held foreign corporations. 
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Published data sources — The amount of detail 
available on Canadian portfolio investment abroad is 


relatively limited. Except where otherwise indicated, 
references below are to published tables. 
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Geographical distribution with stocks and bonds | 1970-74 2 
separately where available 1969 2 2 2 
11968 2 2 
1964 - 67 2 2» XXIII 
1962 and 1963 2 XXIII 
1961 XXIII 
1960 2 XXIII 
1959 XXIII 
1958 2, XXIII 
1953-57 XXIII 
1952 2 XXIII 
1951 2} XXIII 
1950 XXIII 
1949 2 XXIII 
1946-48 XXIII 
1945 2 XXIII 
1926, 1930 and 1939 XXIII 
United States corporation stocks, book values, | 1969-74 14 
factors in changes 1968 Si 
1939, 1945 and 1951-67 (may 48* 
be unrevised) 
United States corporation stocks, book and |1970-74 15 
market values, net dividends received 1969 Us 16% 
1968 16* 
1955 - 67 (may be unrevised) 49* 
United States corporation stocks, numbers, |1966 and 1972 9* 
book and market values, by size of total |1960 and 1966 SO 
Canadian holdings 
United States corporation stocks, numbers, |1966 and 1972 107 
book and market values, by industry groups 1960 and 1966 Ss 


* statement. 


Miscellaneous Investment Abroad 


Concept and description — The category of mis- 
cellaneous investment abroad is essentially a residual one 
comprising all long-term Canadian investment abroad 
other than direct investment, portfolio investment in 
stocks and bonds, Government of Canada credits, and 
Government of Canada subscriptions to international 
financial agencies. 


A large element in the category consists of 
medium-term and long-term export credits extended 
by Canada directly or indirectly at risk of the Gov- 
ernment of Canada, whether financed by public or 
private sources. These have already been described at 
considerable length under series D49 in Part III and 
details of the flows and the amounts outstanding are 
published regularly.2 


2 See for example Table 24 in The Canadian Balance of 
International Payments, 1973-74 (Catalogue 67-201) or Table 
11 in Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of Interna- 
tional Payments, Fourth Quarter 1974 (Catalogue 67-001). 


While by far the largest component of miscella- 
neous investment abroad is represented by export 
credits, there is a significant total for such items as 
holdings of real estate (both residential and commer- 
cial), the participation of Air Canada in the construction 
of terminal facilities at the John F. Kennedy Inter- 
national Airport in New York and of the Canadian 
Overseas Telecommunications Corporation in overseas 
cable facilities, deferred receivables including those 
from the takeover of Canadian direct investments 
abroad and (during the period of stretch-out of uranium 
contracts) amounts receivable by Eldorado Mining and 
Refining Limited, claims on foreign estates and trusts, 
uninsured export credits, bank and other long-term 
loans, and other items such as allowances for the es- 
timated equity of Canadian members in international 
trade unions and of Canadian policy holders in insurance 
activities abroad. The related capital flows are largely 
covered in series D50 which, however, also includes 
substantial flows related to miscellaneous long-term 
claims on Canada by non-residents. 
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It has been the practice also to include in this 
group of items, as a negative component, an amount 
representing the reserve against foreign “inactive” 
assets (those which are not currently revenue-producing 
or realizable), of the Government of Canada, as pub- 
lished annually in schedule H, Statement of Assets 
and Liabilities, Public Accounts of Canada. 


Sources and methods — Like other residual cate- 
gory series, that for miscellaneous investment abroad 
is constructed from a variety of sources. 


Outstanding balances on medium- and long-term 
credits extended by Canada directly or indirectly at 
risk of the Government of Canada are derived from 
the sources described under series D49 in Part III to 
which the interested reader is referred. 


Other elements of miscellaneous investment 
abroad present much greater difficulty. For some of 
those described earlier data are obtained directly from 
specific questionnaires, from annual reports, by direct 
correspondence, etc. Some part of the remaining total 
is derived by the accumulation of relevant elements of 


Series 


1966-74 
1964 and 1965 
1962 and 1963 
1961 

1960 

1959 

1958 
1953-57 


Geographical distribution 


1952 
1951 
1950 
1949 
1946-48 
1945 


Further detail of export credits as noted earlier, is 
published in balance of payments reports. 


Evaluation — The category of miscellaneous invest- 
ment abroad comprises a wide range of items extending 


the capital flows recorded in series DSO or related data 
from which those series have been constructed (such 
as the measures of Canadian bank loans abroad). A 
final group of elements cannot be directly related 
to measures of capital flows, and their quality varies 
greatly. Thus, estimates of residential real estate held 
abroad by Canadians are at best notional, and the same 
applies to allowances made for Canadian claims on 
foreign estates and trusts. The figure for the equity of 
Canadian members in international trade unions is a 
rough estimate constructed after a review of material 
supplied by international labour unions under the 
Corporations and Labour Unions Returns Act. 


The final component of the series, the reserve 
for inactive foreign assets of the Government of Canada, 
is as recorded in the accounts of the Government be- 
ginning with the fiscal year 1953-54, with corres- 
ponding data for earlier years. 


Published data sources — Relatively little infor- 
mation has been published on the composition of mis- 
cellaneous long-term investments abroad, but the three 
principal components, together with a regional distri- 
bution of the total, is provided in Table IV.2. Totals 
are published regularly in the tables listed below. 
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1974 nina | 9687 


1926 - 67 


from those directly available in appropriate form from 
administrative records such as those of the Export 
Development Corporation to highly notional figures 
in respect of claims whose existence is incontestable 
but for which satisfactory quantifiable records are 
virtually non-existent. 
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TABLE IV.2. Miscellaneous Investment Abroad, 1946 -74 


Other Reserve for 


Year Export credits! investments inactive assets Total 
millions of dollars 
Ley Ue ae eae ee or Sy ane eee es ee ae Pee 23 Soil = 8 
ENTE SSS ay Sra hee aa 2a ea ene 21 == 5) = i¢ 
OA SRR ee ee eh tae ok Wes cans Bale 68 = Bil 3y4/ 
(RSPR e TP ee OSS A a Se ee ee ee 62 =—3 1 Sil 
HOOS 63h ee ee a et el ar A 47 sil 16 
1S Sime ara i oe toe ek ee ne om ea bs 31 - 89 = Eye} 
ES: os 28 aed Se St me are, ar ey, aac eae 32 — 89 =—5 i], 
(DS Sap Bee OS Ne Oe ee gs A on 34 - 89 = 55) 
DS 4 eee eee eee ere ta ee ct cee, Gul ya eras as 36 -— 89 = Be: 
LO SSP eee CRM e Stet) Se ene etek 1 OR, Cae 37 - 89 = Sy 
HOS Oreeare a aoe at ohh tae OS caer are es Ca ae 41 = {o5) - 48 
LOG Pts 5 UE Res ORR! Cc Se ee etre nN ae ome 36 - 89 55 
9S Qaeda es, SRNR, eae mn 2 eae 35 = oy) - 54 
NOS OMe ee ares oe Se ee ees. ceerls re eee aks 69 - 89 =a () 
LST)” Bigs sae re oe Colca 29 ae Sat ee ee ae Aes Hal — 89 = ile? 
TSS og QS a aed. ee aah te ei es ee, ae ae 122 75 — 89 108 
1 NSTC S) nt rae Ne EI gta eee POM en. a, me 185 22 =95 D2I\ 92 
LOG SiMe eh Aud teen ot nat eae ce oes D4) 102 E95 264 
DG Sea epee PS Sate en aie VAC Pee Sohal k 421 139 = 95 465 
OG SaaS ee re en ee Oe ett. eck 608 146 =19'5 659 
196 Gaerne Ue cage es eet 1 Cie 649 IBY) =O 5 786 
ED Gierasch: eo Mephesto ers 1 a a te og 544 313 = 055 762 
NOG Sawer ice be Le De ah, Remuera Nes evs Varo dts SS BS =t95 755 
OCS Maes ra cl tae et bee ae ee ee ae ka 521 363 S195 789 
LTO swccnas « Buca ecard Sales oe 3 Aeics a eee oe Se ee 647 425 = 95 977 
LOVIN terre ee en oo Ae ee ak 875 588 - 95 1,368 
OOM ee enc kek Be ee nk A hea a 1,122 743 95a 10) 
TASTTIS). oo yah he RN Oa a ee Ce ey Oar ne er 1,319 952 - 80 2,191 
OAM RE RE heer ie ere ie AMe a vied cae snes a Selene 1,907 ie ie 80) 2,951 


1 Medium and long term, directly or indirectly at risk of the Government of Canada. 


Government of Canada Credits 


Concept and description — These investments 
cover most of the Government of Canada’s long-term 
investments abroad including loans to foreign govern- 
ments, described under series D41 and D44 in Part III, 
and holdings of United States government medium-term 
non-marketable securities acquired under the Columbia 
River Treaty arrangements described under series D48. 
Not included are holdings at the end of 1966 and 1967 
of bonds of the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development which were acquired in order to 
reduce Canada’s official holdings of United States dollars 
under an understanding with the United States con- 
cerning their appropriate level; these were treated as 
portfolio investments. Nor does the series include 
medium-term and long-term export credits financed 
by the Government of Canada which are included in 
the series for miscellaneous investment abroad which 
was described earlier in this section. 


The series does include, however, several long- 
standing loans on which payments of principal and 
interest have not been received for many years. The 
amounts are offset, as we have seen, by a negative entry 


under miscellaneous investments abroad representing the 
relevant reserve for inactive assets established in the 
accounts of the Government. 


The series reflects some extensions of credit which 
were not articulated in the balance of payments. The 
consolidation at the time of the formal issue of notes 
under Part II of the Export Credits Insurance Act of 
accrued interest on interim credits and drawings was 
not reflected in current or capital transactions; the 
amount is given in the description under series D41. 
Deferrals of interest on the 1946 loan to the United 
Kingdom were treated similarly; they are described in 
the sources and methods section under series D45. There 
is one other case in which the series for Government of 
Canada credits reflects an amount which did not appear 
in the balance of payments. This was the assumption by 
the Netherlands of an obligation to pay Canada nearly 
$6 million (plus interest), over a period of 10 years, in 
settlement of military relief extended by Canada at the 
close of World War II. This transaction is described in 
somewhat greater detail in the note on “Some Other 
Special Items” which appears in Part VI. 


Sources and methods — The series are derived 
from official records. 


Published data sources — Details of these assets 
are, of course, available at fiscal year-ends in the Public 


Series Year 


1968-74 
1967 

1966 
1964 and 1965 
1962 and 1963 
1961 

1960 

1959 

1958 
1953-57 
1952 

1952 

1950 

1949 
1946-48 
1945 

1939 


Geographical distribution 


1931-37 
1930 
1927-29 
1926 


Detail 1949 and 1955 


1952 


1939, 1945-48 
ee 1939 and 1944 
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Accounts of Canada. Statistical summaries on a calendar 
year-end basis have been published as follows: 


Catalogue 67-202 
1974 |1971-73/1968-70 |1926-67 


AXIII 


XXIII 
XXIII 
XXIII 
XXIII 
XXIII 
2 XXIII 
XXIII 


2 XXIII 
XXIII 
Z XXIII 
XXIII 
Z XXIII 
XXIII 


Catalogue 


NNNN 
Ny NYH WW 


67-D-52 


* statement. 


Table IV.3. shows the balances outstanding on 
Government of Canada credits at the end of 1974, 
summarises the capital transactions during the period 
1927 through 1974 on these series and on Government 
of Canada subscriptions to international financial 
agencies3 (see next section) and, after some special 
adjustments, shows the composition of the relevant 
balances at the end of 1974. 


Evaluation — The series are derived from official 
records and should be complete and accurate. 


Government of Canada Subscriptions to 
International Financial Agencies 


Concept and description — These series cover 
capital subscriptions and advances by Canada to inter- 


national financial agencies. The relevant capital flows 


3 None of these agencies were in existence in 1926. 


are described under series D42 in Part III where the 
agencies currently included are listed. 


The series do not, of course, reflect contribu- 
tions which have the character of membership assess- 
ments or grants. These are current account items. Nor 
do they cover the provision by Canada of resources to 
the International Monetary Fund, claims on which 
represent a component of Canada’s net official mone- 
tary assets. 


The values shown are the amounts paid in by 
Canada, and are accordingly carrying values reflected 
in the accounts of the Government. 


Sources and methods — The series are derived 
from official records. 


Published data sources — Details of these assets 
are available at fiscal year-ends in the Public Accounts 
of Canada. Statistical summaries are published on a 
calendar-year-end basis and will be found in Canada’s 


————— 
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TABLE IV.3. Loans by Government of Canada to National Governments and International Organizations, 1926 - 74 


Outstanding, end of 1926: 


Millions of dollars 


—E 


ROUMANIa reat ear ae a1 Mara Tera stot tel a sees te ape cheeks Voie we ohio 24 

(GTEC CER ee AL emem ms ieits Coe ears Peas eaeiy s fs. Ses 4 eilsctece ts.) o.e ake 7 

Belo mereMeme pc ae rec Mop ecyer si we tine sur Re ote tone ion ohare a. 8. Bes Kom ome 5 36 
Capital transactions,! 1927-74: 

AGV ANCES aera a eee a msdn eee Rochon cks cece atac ocR tie hes che ae ce 4,290 

REPAYMENTS elon styetche Aree ACAtoc Teese etree © PRE cored athe — 1,647 2,643 
Adjustments, 1927-74: 

Applied against other claims under the United Kingdom Financial Settle- 

MenteA Ct OLN 94 Gere wR Eee nitT Mom taog ee ant ee ics sain = INGE 
Interest deferred under the loan of 1946 to the United Kingdom ..... 101 
Funding of accrued interest on drawings under Part II of the Export 

Credits Insurance Act (19-5) TOuUNdiNewetCawemee ne eeeuee ts ne) eis 22 — 43 

Outstanding, end of 1974: 

WIMiceGeKdns GOmmnrnat. alt cane cease AEe Geeta ee a eat oe 932 
Tan Ce wary etme sete cv ers Gin te SOMA atties Goes specs tuck ties ere Sse WS 
INetherlandSagraca mats tected ce ae em TER OES oo Aon 5 esi oleto 9 
[Bei Keathinnl of 6. deseo! a pMaGed ee Usetines G Aho BS Soot MO 20 Eo Dane eR Pra 5 
SOTA, PO OTe ee, ee TR i eee be Sines ba 49 
ROUTAN A ces eek deh ee An Bee ane oe MND in seit isos fi 0.8! @ sha 24 
(CPST SE ee ee ne PORT he ee tg oe 7 
UnitedeNations #eem ee ee eee rae Cee eel. Gia é 
Bilateral loans to developing countries (detail by country is available at 

fiscal year end, in Public Accounts of Canada)............... 901 
Multilateral loans to: 

Inter ameticanspevclopmentsbankaniea nn ieatnene neni neaeae enema + i. 

AtcicansDevelopment Bank. wari acute oks) aces ucece sie) ore roeene 11 

CaribbeansMevelopment bank.aew.eeewene eae en leas net eae 6 

Andean Developinent balk: ce marian cen heen. nek node cnet te = cee 5 

Asian Development Bank ....... Fe eee eile elo: te) HAM ee 3 

CanbbeansDevclopmentsBank (agriculture) ea... eee Dy, 
Subscriptions to capital: 

InternationalyDevelopment Associationiay-ssce. see een ties 403 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. ........ 101 

initeT-Aimenicane Deve Opin elite Ball kameme mmr me) aril Nemisis traismre vrs cy areas 

AsianiDevelopmentsBanks.). mcuamois Volroe eel ers eels ats) ao salle 

Caribbean DeyclopmentsBanker.e-a. amet) cee iene cei et siete. ce 


1 Reflected in series D40 through D48. 
2 Inactive loans. 


International Investment Position (Catalogue 67-202), 
Table 2 of the 1974, 1971-73 and 1968-70 issues and 
in Table XXIII of the 1926 - 67 issue.4 


Evaluation — The series are derived from official 
records and should be complete and accurate. 
Net Official Monetary Assets 


Concept and description — Canada’s net official 
monetary assets are made up of convertible foreign 


4 Further detail of the years covered in these tables 
will be found in the section of Government of Canada credits 
which immediately precedes this section. 
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currency holdings of the Exchange Fund Account, the 
Receiver General for Canada and the Bank of Canada, 
official holdings of monetary gold, Special Drawing 
Rights, and Canada’s reserve position in the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, less any associated liabilities of 
a short-term nature. An extended description of them 
appears under series K in Part III. 


These assets are valued in terms of their Canadian 
dollar equivalent at the dates of the estimates. 


Sources and methods — These series are derived 
from official records. 


Published data sources — Data for Canada’s net 
official monetary assets at the end of 1964 through 
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1974 are found in Table 11 of Canada’s International 
Investment Position (Catalogue 67-202), 1974 issue; 
data for 1939, 1945, 1949, 1950, 1955 and the inter- 
vening years between 1955 and 1964 are found in 
Table 8 of the 1971-73 and 1968-70 issues; data for 
the intervening years between 1945 and 1955 are 
found in Table XXIX of the 1926-67 issue. For sub- 
sequent year-ends (in terms of United States dollars) 
refer to Table 30 of The Canadian Balance of Inter- 
national Payments (Catalogue 67-201), and Table 15 
in current Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance 
of International Payments (Catalogue 67-001). Sub- 
sidiary detail on Canada’s accounts with the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund is also available. (See note on 
supplementary data under series K in Part III.) 


Evaluation — The series are derived from official 
records and should be complete and accurate. 


Other Canadian Short-term Holdings 
of Foreign Exchange 


Concept and description — The series reflect the 
net foreign currency claims of the Canadian chartered 
banks on non-residents, together with deposits of resi- 
dents with banks abroad and foreign treasury bills held 
by residents (apart from those of the Canadian banking 
system and the official monetary authorities). The 
related capital flows appear as series D61 and D65 in 
the Canadian balance of international payments. The 
reader is referred for further detail to the descriptions 
of these series in Part III. 


The totals are expressed in terms of Canadian 
dollars at the exchange rates applicable to the dates 
of estimates. 


Sources and methods — The estimates of flows 
in respect of these claims which are used in the balance 
of payments are, with one exception, derived from 
changes in the outstanding totals, and the sources and 
methods have already been described in Part III. The 
private Canadian holdings of treasury bills are derived 
in part from reported transactions and in part from 
reported holdings. These, too, are described in Part III. 


Published data sources — The totals for the series 
are published on a calendar year-end basis and will be 
found in Canada’s International Investment Position 
(Catalogue 67-202), Table 1 in the 1974, 1971-73 
and 1968-70 issues and in Table I of the corresponding 
report for 1926-67. Details of foreign currency assets 
and liabilities booked in Canada by Canadian chartered 
banks are published monthly in the Bank of Canada 
Review (Table 13). An earlier series for estimated net 
assets of Canadian banks outside Canada for year-ends 
from 1926 through 1937 will be found in Table 3 of 
The Canadian Balance of International Payments, A 
Study of Methods and Results (Catalogue 67-D-52). 


Evaluation — The series are dependent largely 
on classifications of residency applied to their assets 
and liabilities by financial institutions in and outside 
Canada. It is possible that the classifications are not 
always appropriate for the purposes of the series. 


Short-term Receivables, n.i.e. 


Concept and description — The series cover 
estimated short-term claims of Canadians on non- 
residents apart from those represented by net official 
monetary assets and other Canadian short-term holdings 
of foreign exchange. 


Sources and methods — The series for short-term 
receivables, ni.e., represent the projection of a bench- 
mark estimate constructed for the year 1956.5 Until 
that time no estimate for these claims had been in- 
cluded in the measure. of Canada’s international invest- 
ment position. 


The benchmark was constructed by a careful 
analysis of the year-end data reported on the schedule 
now identified as BP-21, Report of transactions between 
Canada and other countries. Each of the asset items 
covered in Part III of that report was examined. It will 
be recalled that some accounts which are formally short- 
term are treated in the Canadian balance of international 
payments as long-term. These are amounts which are 
intended or likely to remain outstanding for more than 
one year from the date incurred. Amounts reported as 
claims on non-residents in Part III of the predecessor 
of the BP-21 which had already been covered in es- 
timates of long-term claims such as direct investment 
were eliminated. A benchmark for the end of 1956 
having been established, series were constructed back 
to the end of 1945 and the benchmark has been pro- 
jected forward from 1956. Essentially the year-end 
estimates are projected on the basis of the identified 
flows in series D82, Other short-term capital trans- 
actions, which relate to claims on non-residents. Series 
D82 is described at considerable length in Part III. 
(These asset flows are broken out for purposes of the 
joint reports made to the International Monetary Fund 
and the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development, a sample of which is reproduced in 
Appendix 6.) 


A special problem arises, of course, in connection 
with the treatment of the balance of errors and omis- 
sions which is a component of series D82. Based upon 
the performance of this balance it was reflected as a 
liability until the end of 1966 but the flows since the 
beginning of 1967 have been accumulated into the 
asset series for short-term receivables, n.i.e., which is 
discussed here. 


5 The construction of the benchmark for 1956 was 
described in Canada’s External Short-term Assets and Liabili- 
ties, 1945-1957 (Catalogue 67-504). 
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No geographical distribution of the series has 
been constructed. 


Published data sources — Totals for short-term 
receivables, n.i.e., outstanding at year-ends will be 
found in Table 1 of Canada’s International Investment 
Position (Catalogue 67-202), 1974, 1971-73 and 


1968-70 issues, and in Table I of the corresponding 
report for 1926 -67 (Catalogue 67-202). 


Evaluation — The measures of short-term re- 
ceivables and payables are probably the weakest to be 
found in the balance of payments, and this weakness 
is also characteristic of the estimates of outstanding 
totals of these claims used in the investment position. 


Canada’s Liabilities 


Summaries of foreign long-term investment in 
Canada classified by type and geographical area, for 
1900 through 1926, 1930, 1933, 1939, and 1945 
through 1974 will be found in Table 16 and classified 
geographically and by type of investment for the years 
1926, 1930, 1933, 1939, and 1945 through 1974 in 
Table 17 of Canada’s International Investment Position, 
1974 (Catalogue 67-202). Additional detail is available 
on the following page. 


The information available on the role of foreign 
financing in Canadian investment will be found in four 
sets of tables. The net use of domestic and of foreign 
resources in gross capital formation for the years 1946 
through 1974 may be found in Table 33 in the issue 
of Catalogue 67-202 for 1974. The use of foreign 
resources in gross and net capital formation for the 
years 1946 and 1947 and for triennial periods from 
1948 through 1974 will be found in Table 32 of the 
same source. The other sets of tables contain series 
which, at the time of writing, had been withdrawn 
pending review. These are direct foreign and other 
financing of gross capital formation, available from 
1946 through 1969 in Statement 31 of the issue of 
Catalogue 67-202 for 1926-67, and direct foreign 
financing of gross and net capital formation for the 
years 1946 through 1949, triennial periods from 1952 
through 1967, and 1968 through 1969, to be found 
in Statement 32 of the same source. These measures 
are discussed in a note in Part VII. 


Foreign Direct Investment in Canada 


Concept and description — The concept of foreign 
direct investment in Canada employed in statistics of 
Canada’s international investment position applies to 
the book value of long-term investment in Canada by 
all residents of the country in which control is con- 
sidered to lie. This differs from direct investment as 
used in the balance of payments which covers only 
flows from controlling, affiliated, or principal owners. 
The concept of control is discussed briefly under series 
D21 in Part III. The basis of valuation is described in 
one of the sections of Part VII. 


The title of this series should be noted carefully. 
For purposes of most analyses, series of foreign in- 
vestment are properly limited to foreign investment in 
Canada. Many enterprises in which foreign ownership 
is significant have important subsidiaries or branches 


abroad. The equity of non-residents in Canadian in- 
vestment abroad through ownership in Canadian com- 
panies is reflected in a separate series in Canada’s exter- 
nal liabilities, non-resident equity in Canadian assets 
abroad. This must be taken together with series for 
foreign investment in Canada in order to arrive at 
totals for foreign long-term investment in Canadian 
enterprises. 


The term “foreign ownership” is often applied 
synonymously with foreign investment, and includes 
both direct and portfolio investment. (In general an 
attempt is made in official publications to restrict the 
use of the term foreign ownership to the relationship 
between foreign and total capital in Canada.) 


The long-term capital in enterprises controlled 
by non-residents may be larger than the amount of 
direct investment in them because of minority holdings 
by residents of Canada or by residents of third countries. 
Total foreign investment in particular industries in 
Canada may, however, be larger than the total of capital 
controlled by non-residents because foreign investment 
in Canadian-controlled enterprises may exceed the 
minority investment of Canadians in foreign-controlled 
enterprises. 


The capital flows which affect the value of foreign 
direct investment in Canada are not all readily identifi- 
able in the balance of payments. The largest part of 
them is to be found in series D21, Foreign direct in- 
vestment in Canada, although there may be occasional 
transactions in that series which cover flows to or from 
major shareholders of enterprises which are treated as 
Canadian controlled and appear in the investment 
position series as foreign portfolio, rather than direct, 
investment in Canada. But flows between foreign-con- 
trolled companies and unrelated parties in the country 
in which control is considered to lie add to the value of 
foreign direct investment. These may appear in series 
D30 through D33 covering portfolio transactions in 
Canadian securities, or in series DSO covering other. 
long-term capital transactions which would include 
bank or other loans from unrelated parties. Flows for 
Canadian direct investment abroad which are recorded 
in series D25 also affect the value of foreign direct 
investments in Canada to the extent that they are 
transactions of foreign-controlled enterprises in Canada. 
While these are the principal series in the capital account 
which affect in greater or lesser degree the value of 
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Published data sources — Foreign long-term investment in Canada. 


Catalogue 67-202 
Catalogue and 


reference year 
1974 |1971-73}1968-70| 1926-67 


Series Year 


Geographical distribution, by 
nature of ownership and type 
of claim 


Geographical distribution, by 
type of investment 


Corporate securities, geographi- 
cal distribution by industry 


Direct and portfolio investment 
in the financial industry, geo- 
graphical distribution 


* statement. 


1972-74 

1971 

1968 -70 

1965 -67 

1964 

1963 

1961 and 1962 


1939 and 1945 
1933 
1926 and 1930 


1972-74 
1971 
1968-70 

1965 -67 
1964 

1963 
1961 and 1962 
1960 
1956-59 
1955 
1951-54 
1950 
1946-49 

1939 and 1945 
1933 
1926 and 1930 


1926 - 37 (unrevised) 


1925 and 1926 
1923 


1921 


1974 

1971-73 

1970 

1968 and 1969 
1967 

1963 - 66 


1962 


1960 and 1961 


1959 


1956 


20 
20 


12 
i 


12 


12 
12 
12 
12 
ES 
13 
13 
13 
13 
£3 
13 
13 


12 
i? 


4 
12 
12 
4 
12 


13 
13 


13 
13 
13 
13 
13 


<<<<<<<<<<<<< 


17* and 18* 
17% and 18* 


67-D-52 
1 
67-D-51 


1927 


1926 
Notes on foreign in- 
vestments in Canada 


67-D-57 
67-201 


1963, 1964 and 1965 
61* 


1961 and 1962 
ZZ 


1960 
24* 


1961 and 1962 
22 


1960 
24* 
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foreign direct investment in Canada, the impact may not 
be the same. Market transactions in outstanding issues 
of portfolio securities take place, for example, at values 
which will not normally correspond to the resulting 
changes in underlying book values. 


Among other factors in the change of foreign 
direct investment in Canada is the accrual to non- 
residents of undistributed earnings; these are described 
in a note in Part VII. Changes in the totals of foreign 
direct investment in Canada may also occur as the cumu- 
lative effect of transactions over an extensive period. 
The introduction to or withdrawal from Canada of a 
relatively small amount of capital is sometimes the 
culmination of a process under which control over a 
substantial aggregate of capital previously invested 
in an enterprise is deemed to shift between non-residents 
and residents, and accordingly between direct and port- 
folio investment. 


Sources and methods — The basic sources of the 
series for the book value of foreign direct investment 
in Canada are the schedules BP-51 and BP-52, Geo- 
graphical distribution of ownership of capital .¢ 


The long-term debt reflected in section 1, Part II, 
of the BP-52 (or section I of the BP-51) is distributed 
on the basis of the reported ownership, subject, of 
course, to any adjustment necessary as a result of more 
complete information available to Statistics Canada 
from other sources. The records are maintained on the 
basis of individual issues which permit construction of 
benchmarks of interest payments by quarters and by 
currency. 


Records of equity investment closely parallel in 
form those for long-term debt. Individual issue detail 
is available from section 3, Part II of the BP-52 (or 
section I of the BP-51). Reported figures are adjusted 
where appropriate to take into account known nominee 
holdings. Ownership distributions are applied to the 
appropriate book values constructed from data supplied 
in section 3 of Part II and from Part III of the BP-5S2 
(section II of the BP-51). 


Ownership of minority interests in Canadian- 
consolidated subsidiaries is reported in section 2, Part II, 
of the BP-52. 


The country of control is established for statis- 
tical purposes on the basis of information on the 
schedules and other sources. (The concept has been 
discussed under series D21 in Part III.) 


The components described above whose owner- 
ship is attributed to the country in which control is 
deemed to lie make up the total of foreign direct in- 
vestment in Canadian corporations. 


6 All the schedules referred to in this section are re- 
produced in Part V. 


It is necessary at this stage to make allowance 
for that portion of foreign direct investment in Canadian 
corporations which is not foreign direct investment in 
Canada. 


Schedule BP-59, Capital invested abroad by Cana- 
dian enterprises, includes in section A figures for total 
long-term direct investment abroad defined in the 
following terms: 


At valuation appropriate to stage of consolidation 
used in completing schedules BP-51 or BP-52, Geo- 
graphical distribution of ownership of capital (if 
applicable) otherwise use values as reflected in your 
own accounts. 


Section B of the BP-59 which includes long-term port- 
folio or indirect investments calls for them to be re- 
ported at values carried in respondent’s balance sheet. 
(Where a BP-59 is not obtained the data may be found 
in section V of the BP-51.) 


Both direct and portfolio long-term investments 
abroad are then distributed proportionately to the 
geographical ownership of the common stock of the 
Canadian enterprise (or proportionately to funded debt 
in the case of an enterprise whose external assets greatly 
exceed its equity capital). This distribution then be- 
comes a negative component in the calculation of 
foreign long-term investment in Canada. 


That part of foreign long-term investment in 
Canada whose ownership is attributed to the country in 
which control is deemed to lie, constitutes total foreign 
direct investment in Canada in Canadian corporations. 


To complete the estimate of foreign direct invest- 
ment in Canada it is necessary to take into account 
investments in Canadian branches of non-Canadian 
corporations. 


This information is ordinarily obtained from 
the balance sheet on schedule BP-22, Report on in- 
vestment in Canada of non-Canadian corporations, 
where the procedure is to deduct from asset line 12, 
total assets in Canada, the sum of liability lines 1 
through 3 covering liabilities to Canadians. (In principle 
a more appropriate calculation would be the sum of 
liability line 9 and of any long-term elements of liability 
lines 5 through 7, but the data received are not suffi- 
ciently consistent to support this.) There are also other 
sources. Among them are the BP-57, Investment in 
Canada by non-Canadian firms, and the BP-58, Report 
by non-Canadian airlines operating in Canada. In some 
cases branch assets are measured from administrative 
records. Estimates of the net assets in Canada of foreign 
life insurance companies are made from reports to the 
Superintendent of Insurance; foreign securities held 
among the assets in Canada are excluded. 


While not used in the estimates of foreign direct 
investment in Canada, the elements whose ownership 
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is attributed to countries other than that in which 
control is deemed to lie are used elsewhere. Those 
attributable to other non-residents are a component 
of foreign portfolio investment in Canada. 


The aggregate of all the elements, foreign and 
Canadian-owned, in respect of foreign-controlled en- 
terprises represents in principle the total of foreign- 
controlled capital. 


Further adjustments are, however, necessary both 
to eliminate major inter-corporate holdings of securities 
in Canadian corporations (to avoid overstatement 
through duplication of Canadian total long-term invest- 
ment) and to put the series on an underlying book value 
basis. 


Series Year 


1972-74 
1971 
1969 and 1970 
1968 
1966 and 1967 
1965 

1964 
1961-63 
1960 
1956-59 
1955 
1951-54 
1950 
1946-49 
1939 and 1945 


Geographical distribution by in- 
dustry 


1936 (unrevised) 


1937 (unrevised) 
1933 
1926 and 1930 


1972-74 

L971 

1970 

1969 

1968 

1966 and 1967 
1963 and 1965 


Detailed geographical distribu- 
tion 


1955,1957,1959 and 1961 


1970-74 

1946-69 
United | 1970-74 

1968 and 1969 

1964-67 

1962 and 1963 


1959-61 
eee 


Factors in changes, global 


Factors in 


States 


changes, 


Catalogue 67-202 
1974 |1971-73}1968-70}1926-67 
pH) 
2) 
22 
Ip) 
22 
22 
22 


23 
23 


Schedule BP-53, Ownership in Canadian com- 
panies, includes in Parts II and III carrying values in 
the respondents’ accounts of securities of Canadian 
subsidiary, affiliated and associated companies that 
are not fully consolidated on schedules BP-51 or BP-52. 
These carrying values are used in conjunction with the 
underlying book values of the companies in which the 
investments are made to effect the adjustments. 


Published data sources — A substantial amount 
of information is published on foreign direct invest- 
ment in Canada. References to series for the geograph- 
ical distribution by type of investment and to detail of 
investment in the financial industry have been shown 
in the general section on Canadian liabilities below. 
Other series follow. 


Catalogue and 
teference year 


16 
16 16 
16 
16 VI 
16 16 VI 
VI 
VI 
16 16 VI 
VI 
16 16 VI 
VI 
16 16 VI 
VI 
16 16 VI 
67-D-51 
1936 
1-16 
1937 
1-5 and 10-13 
VI 
16 16 VI 
7 
17 1 
17 17 
17 
iy) Vil 
Vil 
67-201 
1963, 1964 and 1965 
58* - 
15 15 
18 18 
18 18 IX 
18 18 IX 
18 IX 
IX 


* statement. 
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A considerable amount of subsidiary detail related to foreign-controlled enterprises is available: 


Published Data Sources 


Series 


Geographical distribution by 
ownership and by industry 


Detailed 
bution 


geographical  distri- 


Canadian equity investment in 
foreign-controlled enterprises 


Number of concerns by country 
of control, form of organi- 
zation, and industry 


* statement. 


1945, 1954 and 1960 


1948 (United States, unrevised) 


1936 (unrevised) 


1937 (unrevised) 


1967-74 

1966 

1963 and 1965 (may be un- 
revised) 


195501997 591959 and 196i 


1960 


1953 (United States only) 


1974 

1971-73 

1970 

1968 and 1969 (unrevised) 
1967 

1965 and 1966 


1964 
1962 and 1963 


1960 and 1961 


1959. 


1958 


Os 


1956 


£955 


1954 


28 


Pf 


36 
36 


Catalogu 


1971-73 


25 
25 


e 67-202 


1968 - 70|1926 - 67 


XIII 
21 XI 
XI 
| 25 
25 
nS XV 
XV 
XV 


Catalogue and 
reference year 


67-201 


1961 and 1962 
35* and 35A* 


67-503A 
6 
67-D-51 


1936 
1-16 


1937) 
1-4 and 10-13 


67-201 
1963, 1964 and 1965 
Side 


1961 and 1962 
Sy andisom 


67-503 
XI 


67-201 
1963, 1964 and 1965 
XI 


XI 


1961 and 1962 
XI 


1960 
XI 


1959 
XI 
1958 
XI 


1957, 
XI 


1956 
XI 


67-503 
XII 
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Catalogue 67-202 
Year 
1974 |1971-73] 1968-70) 1926-67 


Catalogue and 


Series reference year 


67-201 
1954 
Number of concerns by country | 1953 XI 
of control, form of organi- 
zation, and industry — Con- 
cluded 
1953 
1952 Ix 
1952 
1951 IX 
67-503A 
1948 8, 16 and 17 
67-501 
1946 XLI 
67-503 
1945 XII 
67-201 
1926-45 
1944 XXX 
67-D-52 
1936 and 1937 2 
67-D-51 
1936 
1936 1-16 
| 1937 
1937 1-5 and 10-13 
67-503A 
1945 (United States only) 8A 
Number of concerns in which | 1974 35 
foreign capital is invested, | 1971-73 35 24 
with analysis of change 1967-70 24 
1964 - 66 26* 
67-201 
1963, 1964 and 1965 
1962-64 63* 
1961 and 1962 
1960 and 1961 24%* 
1960 
1959 26* 
1959 
| 1958 20* 
67-201 
1958 
1957 1% 
1957 
1956 20ers 
1963, 1964 and 1965 
Size distributions with varying | 1961 71* 
detail 
1963, 1964 and 1965 
1960 710* 
1961 and 1962 
37* -48* 
1955 
1953 20* 


* statement. 
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Catalogue 67-202 
Series Year Catalogue and 
reference year 
1974 |1971-73) 1968-70) 1926-67 


67-503 
Size distributions with varying | 1946 and 1953 iE 
detail — Concluded 
67-D-51 
1936 
1932 17 
1932 (United States only) Marshall, Southard and Taylor: Canadian-American Industry, V - VII 
67-201 
1963, 1964 and 1965 
Manufacturing activities 1946, 1953 and 1961 pp. 84-98 and XVIIA- XXE 
67-503 
1946 and 1953 pp. 42-45 and XIII- XVIII 
1955 
1953 p. 29 
1946 (United States only) 67-D-58 
1932 (United States only) Marshall, Southard and Taylor: Canadian-American Industry, pp. 26 - 
29 and V- VII 
Additional reference C.D. Blyth and E.B. Carty. Non-resident Ownership of Canadian Industry. The Canadian Journal of 


Economics and Political Science, November 1956, pp. 449-460. 


* statement. 


There are also many series related to foreign ownership and control of Canadian industries: 


Published Data Sources 


Catalogue 67-202 


: Catalogue and 
pores reference year 
1974 | 1971-73) 1968 -70| 1926 -67 
Book values 1972 and 1973 
1971 
1967-70 
1965 and 1966 
1963 and 1964 
1961 and 1962 
1960 
1956-59 
1954 and 1955 
1952 and 1953 
1926, 1930, 1939, 1948 and 26 26 XVI 
1951 
Ownership, percentages 1972 and 1973 38 
1971 38 oT 
1968-70 38 27 Pei 
1965 -67 38 2)) PSY) XVII 
1963 and 1964 38 XVII 
1961 and 1962 XVII 
1960 NY} 27 XVII 
1956-59 XVII 
1954 and 1955 aH) 2 XVII 
1952 and 1953 XVII 
1926, 1930, 1939, 1948 and 27 Del XVII 
1951 


Series 


Control, percentages 


Control, showing government 
enterprises 


Manufacturing, petroleum and 
natural gas, and mining, detail 


Ownership of manufacturing, 
petroleum and natural gas, 
and mining, detailed per- 
centages 


Control of manufacturing, 
petroleum and natural gas, 
and mining, detailed per- 
centages 


Petroleum industry 


1972 and 1973 
1971 

1967-70 

1965 and 1966 
1963 and 1964 
1961 and 1962 
1960 

1956-59 

1954 and 1955 
1952 and 1953 
1926, 1930, 1939, 1948 and 
1951 


1937 (not comparable) 


1972 and 1973 
1971 

1969 and 1970 
1968 

1967 

1963 -66 


1962 
1960 and 1961 
1959 


1948 


1972 and 1973 

1971. 

1970 

1969 

1968 

1967 

1954 - 66 (may be unrevised) 


1953 


1972 and 1973 
1971 

1967-70 
1963-66 
1954-62 


1972 and 1973 
1971 
1967-70 


1963 - 66 
1954-62 


1954 and 1955 


1945 and 1953 


1952 
only) 


1951 


(foreign investment 


* statement. 
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40 
40 


41 
41 


29 
Phe, 


30 
30 


Catalogue 67-202 


1971-73} 1968 -70 


28 
28 


28 
28 
28 


29 


1926 -67 


XVIII 
XVIII 
XVIII 
XVIII 
XVIII 
XVIII 
XVIII 
XVIII 


XIX 


XIX 


XIX 


XXI 
XXI 


XXII 
XXII 


Catalogue and 
teference year 


67-D-51 


1937, 
14 


67-201 
1963, 1964 and 1965 
69* 


1963, 1964 and 1965 
69* 

1963, 1964 and 1965 
69= 
1960 


Built 
67-201 


1956 
XV 


67-201 


1957 
XV 


67-503 


Some data are also available in respect of the 
Canadian equity in foreign-controlled enterprises in 
Canada. Table XI in Catalogue 67-503 provides a dis- 
tribution of the equity of Canadians in United States- 
controlled enterprises in Canada in 1953. Statements 
37 and 38 in the issue of Catalogue 67-201 covering 
1961 and 1962 provide data for the end of 1960 for 
the value, form and proportion of Canadian equity 
ownership in large United States-controlled and other 
foreign-controlled enterprises. There is also information 
on Canadian equity in the tables covering geographical 
distribution by ownership and by industry listed above 
as subsidiary detail related to foreign-controlled enter- 
prises. 


Evaluation — Estimates of the book value of 
foreign direct investment in Canada are believed to be 
reasonably complete and accurate. 


A special analysis of information which became 
available under the Corporations and Labour Unions 
Returns Act was carried out in 1964. The results will 
be found in a note on page 65 of The Canadian Balance 
of International Payments 1963, 1964 and 1965 and 
International Investment Position, Catalogue 67-201. 
This analysis led to the addition in 1964 of about 400 
companies involving accumulated foreign direct in- 
vestment in Canada of $158 million, equivalent to 
about 1% of the stock of foreign direct investment in 
Canada at the time. About half of the adjustment 
covered investment in real estate and other finance 
companies. 


Government Bonds 


Concept and description — This category covers 
foreign investment in bonds of the Government of 
Canada, provinces and municipalities, including all 
the funded debt guaranteed by them with the sole 
exception of railways. Railway financing has always 
been treated separately arising from its historical origin 
and importance in Canada. The basis and rationale of 
valuation is described in one of the sections of Part VII. 


Since the investment position estimates are based 
upon nominal or face values of the securities, expressed 
at nominal rates of exchange,7 changes in the values of 
holdings differ from the actual amounts of capital which 
may have flowed into or out of Canada. 


The capital flows related to foreign holdings of 
Canadian government bonds are elements of the capital 


7 See note on valuation in Part VII. 
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flows for portfolio transactions in Canadian securities 
described under series D30, D32 and D33 in Part III. 


Sources and methods — Registers have been cons- 
tructed over the past 50 years to record all the informa- 
tion available on the international ownership of the 
direct and guaranteed obligations of the governments 
of Canada, the provinces, municipalities, and their 
agencies. These records reflect in the first place the 
initial distributions of issues based upon the data sources 
described in respect of series D32 in Part III. 


If new issues were to be held to maturity in the 
country where they were first owned, there would be 
little difficulty in estimates of foreign holdings of 
bonds of Canadian governments and their agencies. 
But, of course, this is not the situation. There is a sig- 
nificant volume of international after-trading of out- 
standing issues which is recorded in series D30. In 1972, 
for example, the volume of such trading in issues of 
Canadian governments approached three quarters of a 
billion dollars. 


Setting aside for the moment the question of 
retirements, let us examine the processes whereby the 
effects of trading in secondary markets are reflected 
in the estimates. Some knowledge about the changing 
ownership of individual issues becomes available. 
Analysis of the reported portfolio holdings of foreign 
insurance companies and investment funds may reveal 
that portions of issues previously known to have been 
held in Canada have passed into non-resident hands, 
or vice versa. Individual issue records are adjusted 
accordingly. But for large parts of the net trade in out- 
standing issues only the categories specified on the 
schedule BP-30, Security transactions with non-resi- 
dents, or on the other survey sources mentioned under 
series D30 in Part III, are available. The procedure is 
to project the estimated holdings of each category of 
bonds from year to year on the basis of the trans- 
actions recorded in series D30, D32, and D33, and 
after due allowance for price and exchange rate effects 
to put them on the basis of the valuations employed in 
estimates of holdings. The resulting total for each 
category is compared with the sum of the individual 
issue detail recording all the known information avail- 
able on that basis. The difference in respect of each 
category, which may be positive or negative, is recorded 
as a net adjustment reflecting trading not identified by 
specific issue. 


Retirements of bonds of Canadian governments 
held by non-residents remain to be accounted for. As 
each issue matures, or is called in advance of maturity 
either in whole or in part, the individual issue record 


= T14= 


is examined to establish the amount to be reflected as 
retirements, if necessary, on a pro rata basis geograph- 
ically, and the amounts outstanding are appropriately 
reduced. The category total for the net trading ad- 
justment in respect of issues not identified individually 
is amortized quarterly over a period of 15 years. Thus, 
1.67% of any positive balance is recorded quarterly 
as a retirement and 1.67% of any negative balance is 
deducted quarterly from the recorded retirements 
flow. 


The records of individual issues together with 
the trading adjustment are used to produce periodic 
benchmark analyses of the interest payable to non- 
residents by quarter and by currency. These benchmarks 
are used in the construction of the quarterly estimates 
of interest payments which are a component of series 
B15. In the case of the trading adjustment the interest 
rate applied is based upon the weighted average applying 
to identified issues in the category. 


Published data sources — Series covering foreign 
investment in securities issued or guaranteed by the 
Government of Canada, by provinces, and by munici- 
palities (except railways), distributed geographically, 
will be found in Table 19 of Canada’s International 
Investment Position, 1974 (Catalogue 67-202) for 
the years 1964 through 1974. Data for the years 1926, 
1930, 1939, 1945, 1950, 1955 and 1960 will be found 
in Table 13 of the reports for 1971-73 and 1968-70 
while data for 1933 and for the intervening years after 
1945 will be found in Table V of the corresponding 
report for 1926-67. Data for years from 1926 through 
1937 (unrevised) will be found in Table 1 of The Cana- 
dian Balance of International Payments, A Study of 
Methods and Results (Catalogue 67-D-52). 


Series for the geographical distribution of owner- 
ship in Canada and abroad of net Canadian long-term 
funded debt, by currency of payment, for the years 
1964 and 1972 through 1974 will be found in Table 26 
of the issue of Catalogue 67-202 for 1974 and for the 
years 1963 and 1971 in Table 20 in the 1971 - 73 issue. 
Data for the years 1960, 1965, 1969 and 1970 are con- 
tained in the report of 1968-70 (Catalogue 67-202) 
while data for 1957 and 1967 are contained in State- 
ment 23 of the corresponding report for 1926-67. Data 
for 1954 and 1964 will be found in Statement 60 of 
The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1963, 
1964 and 1965 and International Investment Position 
(Catalogue 67-201), for 1960 in Statement 21 of the 
corresponding report for 1961 and 1962, and for 1959 
in Statement 22 in the corresponding report for 1960. 


Similar series without, however, distributions 
by currency of payment exist for a number of earlier 
years. These will be found mainly in the annual reports, 


The Canadian Balance of International Payments and 
International Investment Position (Catalogue 67-201), 
and relate to the year covered by the report, as follows: 
1958 (Statement 22), 1956 (Statement 22), 1955 
(Statement 23), 1953 (Statement 16), 1952 (Statement 
18), and 1951 (Statement 14). Data for 1949 will be 
found in Statement 3 of Canada’s International In- 
vestment Position, 1926-1949 (Catalogue 67-503A). 


Evaluation — The series are believed to be reason- 
ably complete and accurate. 


Other Portfolio Investment 


Concept and description — This category covers 
investment in Canadian corporations by non-residents, 
other than investments in direct investment enter- 
prises from the countries in which control of them is 
deemed to lie. (Some investments having similar charac- 
teristics are included in the series for miscellaneous in- 
vestment which is described in the section which follows. 
These investments are segregated because their measure- 
ment is very difficult and less precise than is the case 
with respect to other portfolio investment, and because 
no industrial distribution is possible.) 


The basis of valuation is described in one of the 
sections of Part VII. Changes in the values of holdings 
will differ from the actual amounts of capital which 
may have flowed into or out of Canada. In the case of 
debt obligations the investment position estimates are 
based upon nominal or face values of the securities, 
expressed at nominal rates of exchange. In the case 
of equity investments the values are those which appear 
in the consolidated accounts of the enterprise in which 
the capital is invested after adjustment to exclude 


~ long-term investment abroad by the enterprise. 


The capital flows related to other portfolio hold- 
ings of Canadian securities are elements of the capital 
flows for portfolio transactions in Canadian securities 
described under series D30 through D33 in Part III, 
while the capital flows related to the remainder of Other 
portfolio investment are elements of series DSO. 


Shown separately for the years from 1954 through 
1964 were United States investments in Canadian long- 
term securities through a group of special “income 
accumulating funds”. These were referred to in the 
section of Part III describing portfolio transactions in 
Canadian securities (series D30 through D33). In the 
absence of information with respect to underlying book 
values the holdings were recorded at market values in 
the investment position statistics. The amounts shown 
for United States investment in Canadian long-term 
securities through these funds were slightly smaller than 
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their total holdings of the securities because of the 
existence of minor amounts of non-United States in- 
vestment in the funds. A description of the operation 
of the funds and an analysis of their transactions were 
published on pages 44 through 47 of The Canadian 
Balance of International Payments, 1963, 1964 and 
1965 and Canada’s International Investment Position 
(Catalogue 67-201). 


Sources and methods — Estimates of the book 
value of Other portfolio investment are constructed 
at the same time as, and in parallel fashion to, the 
estimates of book value of foreign direct investment 
in Canada, which have already been described. (There 
is, of course, no portfolio investment corresponding 
to the element covering investment in Canadian branches 
of non-Canadian corporations.) 


Essentially the estimates cover all foreign long- 
term investment in Canada through ownership of Cana- 
dian enterprises, as revealed in the surveys on schedules 
BP-51, BP-52 and BP-59, except that classified as direct 
investment. 


Adjustments in respect of trading in outstanding 
corporate bonds, paralleling those described above for 
government bonds, are necessary. The net adjustments 
are distributed rather arbitrarily by industry. 


Published data sources — A substantial amount of 
information is published on Other portfolio investment 
in Canada. References to series for the geographical dis- 
tribution by type of investment and to detail of invest- 
ment in the financial industry have been shown in the 
general section on Canadian liabilities above. The detail 
of portfolio investment in corporate bonds appears 
alongside the series for government bonds described 
in the immediately preceding section. 


Series for portfolio investment distributed geo- 
graphically by industry will be found in Table 25 of 
Canada’s International Investment Position, 1974 
(Catalogue 67-202) for the years 1964 through 1974. 
Data for 1926, 1930, 1939, 1945, 1950, 1955 and 
1960 will be found in Table 19 of the issues for 1971 - 
73 and 1968-70 while data for 1933 and the inter- 
vening years after 1945 will be found in Table X of 
the corresponding report for 1926 - 67. 


Evaluation — The series are believed to be reason- 
ably complete and accurate. 


Miscellaneous Investment 


Concept and description — The final category of 
series covering foreign long-term investment in Canada 
is described as miscellaneous investment. Included are 
Canadian securities, mortgages, real estate, and other 
assets held or administered for non-residents by trustees, 


agents, nominees, private investment companies, etc. 
While some of these investments are similar to those 
covered above in the series for government bonds or 
other portfolio investment, the measurement of in- 
vestments held through the channels covered in mis- 
cellaneous investments is necessarily less precise and it 
is not possible to distribute them by type and industry. 


Five distinct series are constructed: Canadian 
securities, mortgages on Canadian real estate, real 
estate in Canada, Columbia River Treaty, and other 
investment. Each of these is described in greater detail 
under Sources and methods below. 


Sources and methods — The estimates of holdings 
of Canadian securities are constructed from a variety 
of sources. 


A substantial element of the total is derived from 
the schedule BP-29, Report by trust and mortgage loan 
companies in Canada on transactions with non-residents. 
Item I(a), lines 01 and 02, provide figures respectively of 
holdings by branches in Canada of Canadian stocks and 
of Canadian bonds for non-residents in management, 
safe custody and agency accounts, estates and trusts, 
and holding companies. (Liabilities to non-residents in 
the form of Canadian dollar guaranteed investment 
certificates, deposit receipts and debentures of the 
company which appear as item II(a), line 10, are re- 
corded as funded debt of the trust or mortgage loan 
company concerned, and as such appear in other port- 
folio investments.) 


A second important element of the series for 
miscellaneous investments in Canadian securities is 
derived from information, largely of a public nature, 
in respect of a number of European financial institutions 
which are important investors in Canada but whose 
holdings are known to be registered in the names of 
Canadian intermediaries. 


A third element of the series represents invest- 
ment through more than 250 non-resident-owned in- 
vestment corporations. The series is constructed from 
a special tabulation by the Business Finance Division 
of balance sheets of these companies. Liabilities to 
shareholders and affiliates are netted against gross 
assets, and the remaining figure is divided into claims 
on Canadians and claims on non-residents using reported 
income from these groups as an indicator. 


Other important elements of the series are derived 
from the capitalized value of foreign investment income 
tabulated by Revenue Canada from personal tax returns 
bearing non-resident addresses, and investment in Cana- 
dian securities held in respect of non-resident bene- 
ficiaries of private resident trusts. There are a number 
of other smaller items in the series providing for other 
holdings, and there is also some allowance for possible 
double-counting between specified sources. 
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The second published series within the category 
of miscellaneous investments covers mortgages on 
Canadian real estate. A part of this is derived from the 
reports on BP-29 by Canadian trust and mortgage loan 
companies (item I(b), line 03). There are elements for 
the holdings of Canadian mortgages by non-resident- 
owned investment corporations and by non-resident 
individuals derived substantially in the same manner 
as already described for Canadian securities. By far 
the major part, however, of holdings by non-residents 
of mortgages on Canadian real estate is represented 
by the holdings of United States life insurance com- 
panies. Estimates of the total holdings by United States 
life insurance companies are obtained from Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation; from the total 
is deducted the total of mortgages held by United 
States life insurance companies as part of their opera- 
tions in Canada, derived from records of the Depart- 
ment of Insurance. The latter amounts are seen as 
domestic investments representing the employment 
of funds of Canadian policy holders or of the capital 
of Canadian branches. The remainder, however, re- 
presents foreign investment. 


The component series for real estate in Canada 
begins with the figures reported by trust and mortgage 
loan companies in item I(c), line 04, of the BP-29; it 
will be noted that the figures are net of any related 
debt. Additional amounts of a relatively small mag- 
nitude are estimated for non-resident-owned investment 
corporations or individuals as in the case of Canadian 
securities or mortgages. There is a substantial figure 
for specific properties identified as owned by non- 
residents, and a further substantial allowance is made 
on the basis of numbers of summer residents, reports 
published by some provinces or in the press, etc. An 
addition is made to allow for other holdings less possi- 
ble duplication between the sources used. 


It should be noted that many other non-resident 
holdings of the types of investments already discussed 
are covered, although not similarly classified, in the 
earlier series for direct investment, government bonds, 
or other portfolio investments. Mortgage debt of Cana- 
dian enterprises which is held directly by non-resident 
investors is included with the investment in these enter- 
prises, as are large amounts of real estate owned by 
Canadian enterprises which are classified by industrial 
function (those formed specifically for the holding of 
real estate or mortgages being grouped with the financial 
industry). A part of the unclassified Canadian securities 
component in miscellaneous investments also reflects 
investment in private real estate holding companies. 


Miscellaneous foreign investment in Canada 
includes an entry in respect of the Columbia River 
Treaty arrangements. These were described in consider- 
able detail under series D48 in Part III. The total of the 
capital received for the sale of downstream benefits 
and for flood damage is shown as a liability which is 


being reduced by approximately 1/13 in each year 
beginning with 1968. Although reflected in Canada’s 
international investment position, this amortization is 
not reflected in the Canadian balance of international 
payments. 


Finally there is a group of other investments 
within the miscellaneous investment category. This 
includes the Canadian dollar balances held by Canadian 
trust and mortgage loan companies for non-residents in 
management, safe custody and agency accounts, estates 
and trusts, and holding companies (item I(d), line 05), 
of the BP-29. An estimate is included of the partici- 
pation of non-residents in the petroleum and natural 
gas industry in Canada through investments in limited 
partnerships and joint ventures and in pre-payments 
for future deliveries; this is largely based upon the 
BP-19, Petroleum and natural gas industry in Canada. 
Some allowances are made for non-resident equity in 
the Canadian portions of international bridges, cable 
facilities, etc. The group also includes an estimate of 
miscellaneous liabilities to non-residents based upon the 
capitalized value of annuity, estate and miscellaneous 
income recorded on Canadian tax returns of individuals 
with non-resident addresses. 


Published data sources — Series for foreign mis- 
cellaneous investment in Canada distributed geographi- 
cally by type will be found in Table 29 of Canada’s 
International Investment Position, 1974 (Catalogue 
67-202) for the years 1964 through 1974. The years 
1953, 1955, 1960 and 1963 will be found in Table 23 
of the corresponding issue for 1971-73 and the years 
1952 and 1962 will be found in Table 23 of the 1968 - 
70 issue. Data for the intervening years after 1952 will 
be found in Table XIV of the corresponding report 
for 1926-67. 


Evaluation — Most of the series embraced within 
miscellaneous foreign investments are imprecise, re- 
flecting difficulties of both coverage and valuation. They 
probably represent the best general orders of magnitude 
which it is possible to construct with existing resources 
from the mixture of data available. 


This completes the description of the series 
making up long-term foreign investment in Canada. 


Non-resident Equity in Canadian Assets Abroad 


Concept and description — The existence of a 
substantial equity of non-residents in Canadian invest- 
ment abroad through their ownership in Canadian 
enterprises has already been noted. Since this equity 
forms a part of Canadian assets abroad but is not re- 
flected as an element of the liability represented by 
foreign long-term investment in Canada for reasons 
which have already been described, it is necessary to 
reflect it specifically among Canada’s external liabilities. 
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The estimate is based upon the valuations employed 
in constructing the measures of Canadian investment 
abroad. Accordingly it tends to be somewhat larger 
than the corresponding deduction to arrive at foreign 
long-term investment in Canada since the full book 
value of foreign assets may not appear on the balance 
sheets of some Canadian companies which do not make 
a practice of presenting fully consolidated data. 


Sources and methods — Estimates of the non- 
resident equity in Canadian assets abroad are con- 
structed largely from the schedules BP-51 and BP-52, 
Geographical distribution of ownership of capital 
and the BP-59, Capital invested abroad by Canadian 
enterprises. The values are derived from the latter 
schedule. In the case of direct investment abroad they 
come from the total value of the respondents’ interest 
in long-term investments abroad as valued by the sub- 
sidiary or affiliate concerned and shown in section A. 
In the case of portfolio or indirect investments, the 
values used are the carrying values of the respondent 
which appear in section B. These values are then dis- 
tributed in accordance with the geographical distribu- 
tions of ownership of the Canadian enterprises revealed 
on the schedules BP-51 and BP-52. 


Published data sources — Series for the equity 
and control by geographical distribution of Canadian 
direct investment abroad are available for 1954 and for 
1957 through 1974. The references are cited in the 
section for data sources related to direct investment 
abroad. Series in terms of hundreds of millions of 
dollars for non-resident equity in Canadian assets abroad 
back to 1939 appear in Table 1 of the issues for 1974, 
1971-73, 1968-70, and 1926-67 of Canada’s Inter- 
national Investment Position (Catalogue 67 - 202). 


Evaluation — The series are believed to be rela- 
tively complete and accurate. 


Official SDR Liabilities 


Concept and description — This series represents 
the value of allocations to Canada by the International 
Monetary Fund of Special Drawing Rights. These ins- 
truments have been described under series J in Part III. 
The liability was described in a note to the 1970 fi- 
nancial statement of the Exchange Fund Account as 
representing the obligation that arises upon the termi- 
nation of Canada’s participation in the Special Drawing 
Account under Article XXX of the Articles of Agree- 
ment of the International Monetary Fund or on the 
liquidation of the Special Drawing Account under 
Article XXXI. A liability entry also appears in the 
Statement of Assets and Liabilities of the Government 
of Canada in the Public Accounts. 


It is the practice within the Exchange Fund 
Account to express the liability in respect of Special 


Drawing Rights allocated to Canada at the exchange 
rate applicable to the balance sheet date. On the other 
hand the liability which appears on the Government’s 
balance sheet is at the values originally ascribed to the 
Rights. It is the general practice within the statistics of 
Canada’s external liabilities to value long-term claims 
at the exchange rates applicable when they were created. 
The practice has been followed in this case despite the 
close relationship existing between the long-term liabi- 
lity and the holding of Special Drawing Rights in 
Canada’s short-term external assets. The values recorded 
accordingly follow the Public Accounts rather than 
the Exchange Fund Account. 


Sources and methods — The series comes from 
official records. 


Published data sources — The series appears in 
Table 1 of the issues for 1974, 1971-73 and 1968-70 
of Canada’s International Investment Position (Cata- 
logue 67-202). 


Evaluation — The series is complete and accurate. 


Non-resident Holdings of Canadian Dollars 


Concept and description — This series is made 
up of Canadian dollar deposits of non-residents with 
financial institutions in Canada, Government of Canada 
demand liabilities, and holdings by non-residents of 
Government of Canada treasury bills. 


The capital flows relating to these claims appear 
respectively in series D71, D72 and D74. For the most 
part they represent changes in the stock series employed 
in Canada’s international investment position. 


Sources and methods — The element in respect 
of Canadian dollar deposits of non-residents is made 
up of deposit liabilities to non-resident customers and 
correspondents of the head offices and branches in 
Canada of Canadian chartered banks and any net Cana- 
dian dollar liability to their branches, agencies and 
subsidiaries abroad. Also included are deposits in Cana- 
dian dollars accepted from abroad and “money em- 
ployed” for non-residents by the Bank of Canada, and 
Canadian dollar deposits of non-residents with Canadian 
savings banks, and trust and mortgage loan companies. 
The sources are more fully described under series D71 
in Part III. 


The element comprising non-resident holdings 
of Canada’s demand liabilities covers mainly non- 
interest-bearing notes payable on demand to inter- 
national investment agencies. Further details are pro- 
vided in the discussion of series D72 in Part III. 


The final component of non-resident holdings of 
Canadian dollars represents holdings of treasury bills 
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of the Government of Canada which have been des- 
cribed under series D74 in Part III. 


Published data sources — Series for the three 
principal components of non-resident holdings of 
Canadian dollars are available from 1964 and data for 
1969 through 1974 will be found in Table 30 of Ca- 
nada’s International Investment Position, 1974 (Cata- 
logue 67-202). Data for 1968 will be found in State- 
ment 21 of the 1971-73 edition while data for the 
years 1964 through 1967 will be found in Statement 
21 of the corresponding report for 1968-70. Series 
in terms of hundreds of millions of dollars for total 
non-resident holdings of Canadian dollars back to 
1939 appear in Table 1 of the issues for 1974, 1971 -73, 
1968 -70, and 1926-67 of the same publication. 


Evaluation —The series are dependent upon 
classifications accorded to depositors and transactors 
by Canadian financial institutions. They are believed to 
be reasonably complete and accurate. 


Short-term Finance Company Obligations 


Concept and description — This series comprises 
three components: holdings by non-residents of the 
short-term paper of sales finance and consumer loan 
companies, bank borrowings abroad by such companies, 
and advances to them from parent companies abroad. 
The related capital flows are covered in series D76 in 
respect of finance company paper and D81 in respect 
of the other two forms of short-term obligations. These 
series are described in Part III. 


Sources and methods — The series for non-resi- 
dent-owned holdings of Canadian finance company 
paper is based upon two specific inputs. Security dealers 
and banks in Canada identify on supplements A and B 
to the schedule BP-30, Security transactions with non- 
residents, the issuer and month of maturity of paper 
sold to or repurchased from non-residents. This permits 
the construction of a continuing inventory of such paper 
reflecting sales, repurchases and maturities. A second 
source is the quarterly schedule BP-21C, Report by 
Canadian finance companies. Item 3 of this return 
records the geographical distribution of notes of the 
respondent having an original term to maturity of one 
year or less which are held by other than affiliated 
companies or banks. In principle this schedule would 
include as foreign-held any paper which the respondent 
had placed abroad directly (including, of course, paper 
placed through non-resident dealers). The schedule 
BP-30, on the other hand, would reflect those instru- 
ments which passed into the hands of non-residents 
through Canadian dealers. The two sets of data are 
placed in juxtaposition in respect of each company 
and an estimate of total non-resident holdings is derived 
substantially from the larger figure for each issuer. 


The series for borrowings from banks and af- 
filiates is derived directly from the BP-21C. Item 1 of 
this schedule records loans and overdrafts with banks 
(treating foreign agencies of Canadian banks as non- 
residents). Item 2 records amounts owing to parent 
companies, head offices or affiliates abroad. 


Published data sources —Two series in respect 
of these liabilities are available from the beginning 
of 1964, those for finance company paper and those 
for other forms of obligations. Data for the years 1967 
through 1974 will be found in Table 31 of Canada’s 
International Investment Position, 1974 (Catalogue 
67-202) while 1964 through 1966 will be found in 
the 1968-70 issue. The figure for Canadian finance 
company paper held by non-residents at the end of 
1974 will be found in Table III.3 in this publication 
and outstanding amounts are also shown currently 
in the table covering transactions in selected money 
market instruments which appears in Quarterly Estima- 
tes of the Canadian Balance of International Payments 
(Catalogue 67-001). 


Evaluation — Considerable effort has been put 
into the construction of these estimates and they are 
believed to be reasonably complete and accurate. 


It may be helpful at this point to record that 
the introduction of a published series on short-term 
finance company obligations in 1964 was accompanied 
by some discontinuities in other components of Can- 
ada’s international investment position. Following a 
careful examination of the statistics for sales finance 
and consumer loan companies, some $450 million of 
their inter-company and other liabilities previously 
recorded as foreign long-term investment in Canada 
was reclassified in the data for the end of 1964 as 
short term (bringing the figure for short-term liabilities 


’ of Canadian finance companies to non-residents at that 


time to $877 million). The classification introduced at 
the end of 1964 made the investment position statistics 
consistent with the classification of capital flows used in 
the balance of payments. 


Short-term Payables, n.i.e. 


Concept and description — This series comprises 
three components: holdings by non-residents of Cana- 
dian short-term commercial paper, holdings by non- 
residents of other short-term paper, and all other short- 
term payables to non-residents. The related capital flows 
are covered respectively in series D75, D77, and the 
identified flows in D82 which relate to liabilities to 
non-residents. The component for holdings of other 
short-term paper is itself sub-divided into three elements, 
paper issued or guaranteed by provincial and municipal 
governments or their agencies, bearer notes issued by 
Canadian banks, and short-term obligations of other 
financial institutions. 
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Sources and methods — The series for short-term 
paper is constructed from supplements A and B to the 
schedule BP-30, Security transactions with non-residents. 
The process has already been described in the section 
above dealing with the estimation from this source of 
holdings by non-residents of short-term finance com- 
pany obligations. The method is also described in the 
appropriate series in the capital account in Part III. 


The estimate of other short-term payables to non- 
residents is based on a benchmark estimate constructed 
for the year 1956. Until that time no estimate for these 
claims had been included in the measure of Canada’s 
international investment position. The construction of 
this benchmark followed the procedure which has 
already been described earlier under the series for 
short-term receivables, n.i.e. 


This benchmark has been projected on the basis 
of the recorded liability elements of series D82, Other 
short-term capital transactions, which have already 
been described in some detail in Part III. A special 
problem exists, of course, in connection with the treat- 
ment of the balance of errors and omissions which is a 
component of the series. Based upon the performance 
of this balance, from 1945 through 1966 it was regarded 
as a short-term payable. The projection of the 1956 
benchmark back to 1945 and on to 1966 reflects move- 
ments in errors and omissions as well as recorded liabili- 


ties. Since 1967 when the accumulated balances of 
errors and omissions began to reflect large net outward 
movements, it has been regarded as a claim on the rest 
of the world and included in Canada’s external assets. 


Published data sources — Series for non-resident 
holdings of commercial paper, other short-term paper 
and short-term claims, n.i.e., for the years 1967 through 
1974 will be found in Table 31 of the 1974 issue of 
Canada’s International Investment Position (Catalogue 
67-202). Data for 1964 through 1966 will be found in 
Statement 22 of the 1968-70 issue of Canada’s Inter- 
national Investment Position (Catalogue 67-202). A 
distribution showing the types of short-term paper 
held by non-residents at the end of 1974 is given in 
Table III.3 in this publication and will now be found 
on a continuing basis in the table covering transactions 
in selected money market instruments which appears 
in Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of 
International Payments (Catalogue 67-001). 


Evaluation — The series for short-term paper held 
by non-residents are believed to be reasonably com- 
plete and accurate. The residual series covering short- 
term payables, nii.e., is based on the corresponding 
series in the balance of payments. This is one of the 
weakest measures in the balance of payments, and this 
weakness is necessarily reflected in the estimates derived 
for use in Canada’s international investment position. 
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PART V 


THE SURVEY SYSTEM 
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Introduction 


Some important elements in the balance of pay- 
ments estimates are derived largely or wholly from 
separate statistical “finished products” such as mer- 
chandise trade or travel expenditures, both of which 
are dependent in varying degree on administrative 
records. Others are derived or produced within the 
Balance of Payments Division directly from adminis- 
trative records, such as those relating to Canada’s pro- 
gramme of official loans or its official international 
reserves. But many elements can only be produced 
with the help of surveys designed specifically for balance 
of payments purposes to elicit the required information. 


The direct results of these surveys can rarely 
be identified directly in the published estimates. Fre- 
quently they require a considerable amount of manip- 
ulation with other data inputs or indicators. This “‘hand- 
crafting” is, of course, one of the reasons for the length 
of this volume. 


In some respects the balance of payments statis- 
tician faces special sorts of problems. Compilers of other 
macro-economic series sometimes have the option of 
measuring a transaction from either the debit or credit 
side, and the statistical problems associated with each 
may be of quite a different order. In the case of the 
balance of payments, where one side of the transaction 
rests outside the statistical jurisdiction, the alternative 
may not be available, and a correspondingly greater 
degree of statistical ingenuity may be called for. Ex- 
amples of the effectiveness and economy of measuring 
transactions from one side or the other will be found 
in the discussion in Part II relating to item D65, Resi- 
dent holdings of foreign currencies abroad, and in the 
description of an inter-country exercise in reconciliation 
in Part VI. 


The Balance of Payments Division’s survey work 
involves use at the time of writing of more than 25 
different questionnaires ranging in number of respond- 


ents from many thousands to well below 100. The 
schedules are listed in Table V.1 and copies of them are 
reproduced later in this section. In practice some of the 
schedules are modified by the insertion of specific 
instructions or questions pertaining to the particular 
respondent. 


Each of the questionnaires in use is identified 
by a number prefixed by the letters “BP”. The series 
numbered below 50 are used primarily, but not exclu- 
sively, for the construction of estimates of items in 
the balance of payments. Those numbered in the 50’s 
and 60’s are used primarily, but not exclusively, in 
the construction of estimates of Canada’s international 
investment position. In certain cases an alphabetical 
suffix is added to indicate a questionnaire which is 
used quarterly but which forms part of a larger survey 
questionnaire employed annually. 


It is convenient for purposes of description to 
divide the particular surveys related to the balance of 
payments into six groups: general surveys of trans- 
actions between Canada and other countries (schedules 
BP-21 through BP-23), together for convenience of 
treatment with two specialized surveys (schedules BP-19 
and BP-21RE relating respectively to the petroleum 
and natural gas industry and to real estate), surveys 
related to the freight and shipping account (schedules 
BP-20 and BP-24 through BP-26), surveys related to 
Canadian and foreign insurance companies (schedules 
BP-27 and BP-28), transactions of trust and mortgage 
loan companies (schedule BP-29), and international 
security transactions (BP-30). 


In the descriptions no attempt is made to describe 
in detail the links between a specific survey and the 
variety of items in the balance of payments or the 
international investment position in which it may play 
a part. Chart V.1 sets this out in summary form and 
further detail will be found in the discussions of sources 
and methods for the specific items in Parts II, III, 
and IV. 


Questionnaires Used Primarily in the Construction of Balance of Payments Series 


BP-19 and BP-21 through BP-23 — It will be seen 
that the first of these groups covers mainly generalized 
surveys while the other four groups represent special- 
ized investigations. 


The BP-21, Report of transactions between 
Canada and other countries, is used to obtain certain 
basic data annually from Canadian corporations in 
which there is significant foreign investment or which 
have significant investment abroad, as well as from a 
few other Canadian corporations whose transactions 
with non-residents are important. (The questionnaire 
is also used in respect of a relatively small number of 
companies incorporated under foreign law primarily 
for the purpose of engaging in business in Canada.) 


Returns are requested on a “Canadian-consoli- 
dated” basis covering transactions of any Canadian 


subsidiaries in addition to those of the reporter. The 
number of questionnaires sent out in respect of the 
year 1974 was about 6,300 and of these about 800 
were returned without significant entries. 


The questionnaire is divided into four parts 
dealing respectively with transactions affecting long- 
term non-Canadian investment in the reporting entity, 
transactions affecting long-term investment abroad 
by the reporting entity, short-term Canadian assets 
and liabilities of the reporting entity, and certain 
service transactions. The schedule does not seek figures 
for all transactions with non-residents as some data are 
derived from other sources. Commodity imports and 
exports are obtained primarily from customs documents 
and freight and shipping transactions are estimated 
independently. Many items may not be relevant for a 
particular respondent. 
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Designation 


BP-19 
BP-20 
BP-21 


BP-21 
(Supplement) 


BP-21A 
BP-21C 
BP-21RE 
BP-22 
BP-22A 
BP-23 
BP-24 


BP-25 
BP-26 
BP-27 


BP-28 


BP-29 
BP-30 


BP-30 


(Supplement A) 


BP-30 


(Supplement B) 


BP-30 


(Supplement C) 


BP-51 
BP-52 
BP-53 
BP-55 
BP-S7 
BP-58 
BP-59 
BP-59 


(Supplement) 


BP-60 
BP-61 
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TABLE V.I. List of Schedules Used by the Balance of Payments Division 


Description 


Balance of Payments 
Petroleum and Natural Gas Industry in Canada 
Great Lakes - St. Lawrence Seaway Shipping Transactions 
Report of Transactions Between Canada and Other Countries 
Report of Transactions Between Canada and Other Countries 


Report of Transactions Between Canada and Other Countries 

Report by Canadian Financial Companies 

Report of Real Estate Transactions Between Canada and Other Countries 
Report on Investment in Canada of Non-Canadian Corporations 

Report on Investment in Canada of Non-Canadian Corporations 
Payment of Dividends 


Report of Cargo, Earnings and Expenses of Ocean Vessels Operated by Non- 
resident Interests 


Report of Cargo, Earnings and Expenses of Ocean Vessels Operated by Canadian 
Companies 


Report on Imports of Crude Petroleum and Products, and Other Shipping Op- 
erations 


Movement of Funds Between Canadian Insurance Companies and their Branches, 
Agencies, Bank Accounts, and Other Companies or Persons Outside Canada 


Movement of Funds Between British and Foreign Insurance Companies Doing 
Business in Canada and Head or Other Offices, Companies or Persons Outside 
Canada 


Report by Trust and Mortgage Loan Companies in Canada on Transactions with 
Non-residents 


Security Transactions with Non-residents 
Sales to Non-residents of Short-term Securities 
Purchases from Non-residents of Short-term Securities 


Purchases from or Sales to Residents of Canada for Head Office or Canadian 
Branch Account (Not for Account of Customers) of Securities Payable Optionally 
or Solely in Currencies Other Than Canadian 


International Investment Position 


Geographical Distribution of Ownership of Capital 
Geographical Distribution of Ownership of Capital 
Ownership in Canadian Companies 

Particulars of Selected Issues of Funded Debt 
Investment in Canada of Non-Canadian Corporations 
Report by Non-Canadian Airlines Operating in Canada 
Capital Invested Abroad by Canadian Enterprises 


Supplementary Schedule of Capital Invested Through a Preliminary Foreign 
Subsidiary 


Canadian Investment in Non-Canadian Corporations 


Investment in Canada of Non-Canadian Partnerships 


Frequency 


Occasional 
Annual 
Annual 


Occasional 


Quarterly 
Quarterly 
Annual 
Annual 
Quarterly 
Annual 
Annual 


Annual 
Annual 
Annual 


Annual 


Annual 


Monthly or 
Quarterly 


Monthly 
Monthly 


Monthly 


Annual 
Annual 
Annual 
Annual 
Annual 
Annual 
Annual 


Annual 


Annual 


Occasional 
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ey & Statistics Canada Statistique Canada 


Balance of Payments Division CONFIDENTIAL 
OTTAWA KIA 0Z8 


PETROLEUM & NATURAL GAS 
INDUSTRY IN CANADA 


BP -19 


Keep one copy for your file 


___ Please correct Name and/or Address if necessary Telephone: Area 613/996 -2545 


Si vous préférez une formule frangaise, priére de l’indiquer et de retourner celle-ci avec votre nom (lettres moulées) et titre [{_] 


Purpose — The purpose of this form is to obtain data on the participation of non-residents in the petroleum and natural gas industry in Canada 
through investments in limited partnerships and joint ventures and through prepayments for future deliveries. 


Authority — This survey is conducted under the Statistics Act, Chapter 15, Statutes of Canada 1970-71-72. The information submitted will be held 
in strict confidence and will be seen only by persons who have taken an oath of secrecy. 


Consolidation — A consolidated return covering also the operations of Canadian subsidiaries is requested from companies incorporated in Canada. 


1. Are you a managing general partner or a general partner in one or more ‘‘Limited Partnerships’’ [_] Yes [_]No 


If yes, report below the name(s) of the ‘‘Limited Partnership(s)’’ and the amount of funds transferred to Canada by any non-corporate limited 
partners resident outside Canada for drilling and development expenditures. 
Amount in Canadian dollars 


1972 1973 


Name of Limited Partnership 


+ 


3-1200-19.1: 5-12-73 (over) 
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2. If you have received interest free advance payments for future gas deliveries from United States utility companies, please indicate: 


Amount in Canadian dollars 


1972 


Name Address | 


1973 


3. If you are an operator of a joint venture in Canada please indicate the name and address of each non-resident partner: 


Name Address 


Comments: 


Date Telephone Name & Title of Responsible Officer Signature 


3-—1200-19.1 
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2 He Statistics Canada Statistique Canada 


Balance of Payments Division 


CONFIDENTIAL 
REPORT OF TRANSACTIONS BETWEEN CANADA ere 
BP —21 
AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


CALENDAR YEAR, 1976 


Telephone (613) 996 -2545 


Please correct Name and/or Address Telex 053 «3585 Keep one copy for your file | 


Si vous préférez une formule frangaise, priére de l’indiquer et de retourner celle-ci avec votre nom (lettres moulées) et titre CI 


GUIDE 


1. Purpose — The purpose of this form is to obtain the necessary basic data required to prepare statements of the 
Canadian balance of international payments. You will note that this schedule does not ask for all your inter- 
national transactions as some data are compiled through other sources. 


2. Authority — This survey is conducted under the Statistics Act, Chapter 15, Statutes of Canada 1970-71-72. The 
information submitted will be held in strict confidence and will be seen only by persons who have taken an oath 
of secrecy. 


3. Filing of reports: A completed copy of the form should be returned within 30 days to Statistics Canada, Balance 
of Payments Division, Ottawa, Ontario, KIA 0Z8. Requests for extension ofthe filing time or for additional forms 
should be directed to Supervisor, Data Collection Unit. Requests for clarification of reporting requirements or 
for additional instructions should be directed to the International Investment Position Section. Respondents may 
telephone collect 613-996-2545. 


4. Consolidation — A consolidated return covering also the transactions of Canadian subsidiaries is requested from 
companies incorporated in Canada, or incorporated under foreign law primarily for the purpose of engaging in 
business in Canada. 


5. Express all amounts to nearest thousand of Canadian dollars — All amounts should be rounded by dropping the 
last three digits. If, however, the amount dropped exceeds $500 then the reported amount should be increased by 
one. For example, $1,253,756 should be reported as 1,254 on the form. Please insert a dash (—) where the amount 
is less than $500 or the item is not applicable. 


6. Long term investment — For the purpose of this return, include as long term all items intended or likely to remain 
outstanding for more than one year from the date incurred. Investments by parent companies or principal owners 
may take the form of cash, physical assets (equipment, inventory, etc.) or services. Include in Part I, item (a) 
funds from bank accounts in Canada of non-resident parent or principal owners as well as repayment by the latter 
of loans from the reporting Canadian company. Loans from the reporting company to non-resident parent or prin- 
cipals abroad should appear in Part I, item (a). 


7.Security transactions — Exclude from this return all security transactions with non-residents of Canada carried 
out through offices in Canada of investment firms or financial institutions which are surveyed separately. 


8. Part 1V — Report amounts directly remitted, charged to accounts, settled by issue of stock, notes, etc. to creditor. 
Item (b) 1 Dividend Payments — include bonus payments and dividends paid and simultaneously reinvested and 
also stock dividends which should be identifiedas such. Items (a)3 and (b) 5 Receipts and Payments for Business 
and Miscellaneous Services and Charges — include all commercial, financial, professional, technical, administra- 
tive of management services, including royalties, patents, copyrights, advertising, commissions, salaries, in- 
surance premiums, equipment rentals, and all other receipts from or payments to non-residents for services. 
Merchandise imports and exports and freight and shipping transactions are to be omitted. Please see also special 
note on last page. 


9 Subsidiary:— a company in which the reporting company owns directly and/or indirectly through subsidiaries shares 
constituting more than 50% of the outstanding voting rights. 


10. Effectively-controlled company:— a company for which the operating and financial decisions are effectively con- 
trolled by the reporting company even though it owns less than 50% of the outstanding voting rights. 


11. Affiliate:— any company which is controlled by substantially the same shareholder or group of shareholders as 
the reporting company. 


12.Related company:-— is a parent, subsidiary, controlled, or affiliated company. 


3-1200-10.1: 19-10-76 
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¥. TO BE COMPLETED BY COMPANIES ENGAGED IN THE PETROLEUM AND NATURAL GAS INDUSTRY IN CANADA — 


Calendar year 1976 Express amounts 
in thousands of 
Canadian dollars 


1. Investment by non-resident limited partners in a ‘‘Limited Partnership’’ in which the reporting entity is the 
PLANT Ue f VAeAN ceeeeesaaeaoce acta rece aa cece eer aceb eoBREen = ereeroccisce 3-01 195002 7 Ciao pao CADSR SOA CCG osScoCec GaSe ERERSL EROS COGe aR Gab HSoRECUBIECCEL $M 


2. Investment by non-resident individuals, estates and trusts in joint ventures in which the reporting entity is ; 
M 


Ce OLY go Sper RRS E RSE OER CP ECE EEE SESE SE eC SOE EG 9 OSE ORO EEL CURSE EL ICO SOSA LaUS Soo SEE Co ED SUC EOS BEET CEES naCEC IC CLICCONER CQO CCCI SACO IOOSEE 


3. Production and revenue payments to non-resident individuals involved in joint ventures and Limited Partner- 
ShipSiwith sce Porting Eneley pe cccesccssseccesecenscceesese se eae teehee encore arene tra senndt cease seers ae dietitian nc eatrinee eee aera ere ae are $m 


Vi. LIST NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF SUBSIDIARY OR CONTROLLED COMPANIES IN CANADA NOT INCLUDED IN THE DATA REPORTED 


ON THIS FORM: wane Address 


Please describe briefly the nature of any exceptionally large or unusual transactions during the year. 


Special Note for Companies Required to File Reports 
under the Corporations and Labour Unions Returns Act 


The amounts recorded for the calendar year on this schedule in Part IV (Payments) should correspond 
in total to those reported on the CALURA Statement ‘‘Payments to Non-Residents’’ subject to variations 
caused by (1) fiscal years ending on dates other than December 31 and (2) other amounts paid to non- 
residents (together with applicable withholding tax) by related companies in Canada covered on the 
BP-21 (i.e., not listed in the section at the top of this form). 


Subject to the foregoing, the following items should correspond: 


Balance of Payments CALURA 
(BP -21) (Statement of Payments to Non-residents) 
Part IV (b) 1 Dividend payments Item (A) 
Part IV (b) 2 Interest payments on bonds, etc. Item (B) (i) 
Part IV (b) 3 Other interest Items (B) (ii) and (iii) 
Parc IV (b) 4 Real estate rentals Item (C) 
Part IV (b) 5 Payments for business and Items (D) through (O)* 


miscellaneous services and charges 


= pace other services (other than freight and shipping) falling outside these items (e.g. commissions), 
ut omitting charter hire payments. 


Name of Company Address 


Name and title of responsible officer Signature 


Date 


Telephone 


3-—1200-10.1 
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a te Statistics Canada Statistique Canada 


Balance of Payments Division CONFIDENTIAL 


OTTAWA, CANADA 
REPORT OF TRANSACTIONS BETWEEN CANADA | BP - 21 SUPPLEMENT | 


AND OTHER COUNTRIES 
CALENDAR YEAR, 1973 


ieee one copy for your file | Telephone: Area 613/996 -2545 


Please correct Name and/or Address if required 


Si vous préférez une formule frangaise, priére de l’indiquer et de retourner celle-ci avec votre nom et titre [_] 


NOTE 


This supplement to schedule BP — 21 is part of an occasional survey to con- 
struct periodic benchmarks of components of business service payments and 
receipts. The supplement will provide the Balance of Payments Division withde- 
tails of business service transactions by countries, net of withholding tax, 
on both the receipts and payments side. (Data filed under the Corporations and 
Labour Unions Returns Act cover payments only, include the tax withheld and do 
not show the countries involved. In addition they may differ due to fiscal years 
ending on dates other than December 31, differences in the degree of consolida- 
tion appropriate for reporting to CALURA and the Balance of Payments Division 
and to the exclusion of certain items from the enclosed report, e.g. charter 
hire receipts and payments, and the inclusion of commissions.) 


(SEE OVER) 


3-1200-—10.3: 22-8-73 
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& w Statistics Canada Statistique Canada 


Balance of Payments Division CONFIDENTIAL 


OTTAWA KIA 0Z8 BP -21A 


REPORT OF TRANSACTIONS BETWEEN CANADA Keep one copy 
AND OTHER COUNTRIES for your file 


Calendar quarter ending 


Telephone: Area 613/996 - 2545 
Telex 013 — 3585 


Please correct any mistakes in Name or Address 


Si vous préférez une formule francaise, priére de l’indiquer et de retourner celle-ci (=) 


GUIDE 


Purpose —The purpose of the form is to obtain quarterly data on long term capital transactions between 
Canadian companies and residents of other countries, changes in short term inter-company accounts with 
non-resident parent companies, subsidiaries and/or affiliates, and flows of dividends and interest. It covers 
a selection of the data collected annually on schedule BP —21 and follows the same item references. 


Authority — This survey is conducted under the Statistics Act, Chapter 15, Statutes of Canada 1970-71-72. 
The information submitted will be held in strict confidence and will be seen only by persons who have taken 
an oath of secrecy. 


Filing of Reports — A completed copy of the form should be returned to Statistics Canada, Balance of 
Payments Division, Ottawa KIA OZ8 within three weeks of receipt. 


Consolidation —A consolidated return covering also the transactions of Canadian subsidiaries is requested 
from companies incorporated in Canada, or incorporated under foreign law primarily for the purpose of en- 
gaging in business in Canada. 


Security transactions — Exclude from this return all security transactions with non-residents of Canada car- 
ried out through offices in Canada of investment firms or financial institutions which are surveyed separately. 


Long term investment —For the purpose of this return, include as long term all items intended or likely to 
remain outstanding for more than one year from the date incurred. Investments by parent companies or prin- 
cipal owners may take the form of cash, merchandise or services. Include in Part I, item (a) funds from bank 
accounts in Canada of non-resident parent or principal owners as well as repayment by the latter of loans 
from the reporting Canadian company. Loans from the reporting company to non-resident parent or principals 
abroad should also appear in Part I, item (a). 


Part IV — Report amounts directly remitted or charged to accounts. 


Item (b) 1 Dividend Payments — Include bonus payments and dividends paid and simultaneously reinvested 
and also stock dividends which should be identified as such. 


a i Express al! amounts 
to nearest thousand 
Canadian dollars 
Increase in Decrease in 
I. TRANSACTIONS AFFECTING LONG TERM NON-CANADIAN INVESTMENT IN REPORTING Bena aa ey pace 
ENTITY DURING QUARTER during quarter during quarter 
(Receipts) (Payments) 
(a) Investment in the form of cash, physical assets or services by non-Canadian parent company or 
principal owners_evidenced by the issue of: common or preferred stocks, {_] bonds, debentures or 
notes other al pensccsueyanannnsessucatatsessstecaen tstaita ear scetesccsnamaneracecerenenetstr es aanerveccecedacorevceeetr aceteverestoaersiterencsoasaatess $oM 
(b) Investment in securities by other non-residents (1) Bonds and debentures .............. $M | 
not carried out through Canadian offices of 
investment firms 
C)EStock smear ee een teens $M a 
(c) Other loans from non-residents { (1) Banks (Gounthy eo) eM | 
(2) Other (Country )$om zh 
(d) Simultaneous re-investment of {je Dividends {igs} Ete re Sty 4. hceve sca cooas soca ieee ace tensor ee ae $M yi piste! 
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Express all amounts 
to nearest thousand 
Canadian dollars 
Increase in Decrease in 
investment investment 
Il. TRANSACTIONS AFFECTING LONG TERM INVESTMENT ABROAD BY REPORTING during quarter during quarter 
ENTITY DURING QUARTER (Payments) (Receipts) 
(a) Investment in the form of cash, physical assets or services GiwUiniteduStatessenc.seeetes cee $M 
in branches abroad or in subsidiaries or controlled companies 
abroad evidenced by the issue of: common or preferred 
stocks bonds, debentures or notes() other{ | (2 United’ Kinigdomimesnvescc eee $M 
(3) Other (specify) $M 
(b) Investment in non-Canadian securities not carried out through | (1) United States oer $M [eter 
Canadian offices of investment firms 
(_] Bonds and debentures (Qa ee) (2yUnited Kingdom ieee. see eee reas $M L 
C] Stocks (SiMe) (3) Other (specify) $M 
At beginning At end 
Ill. SHORT TERM NON-CANADIAN ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF REPORTING ENTITY ebauertes of quarter 
(Please indicate country and amount if change exceeds $M50) 
I - d : ; 
(a) Ba a ene any nae ok (1) Debit balance (owing to Canada) ........ceeeeceeeteeeereee $M 
(2) Credit balance (owing abroad) ..........eeeeeeneereeseeeeees $M 
Gb) ;OthemaccountserecervablestrommenOnateSldents prem arcs naar ercte eens senet ene tee iesrterseette care ra naenteene scores tare tees $M 
Ke) Otneraccountsepayablerto nomenestdemes were tesco rssccessaysecessecesescreustenatceecadevnt oe tesvererasieaeneteatdi secrarennarrees $M 
(h) Amounts in Part I over or II above which are [{ (1) Under debit balance —III (a) 1 (al Dr (al GE ee voeccectnenedeennenavsanevevanest $ om 
also included in inter-company accounts 
Oy Undencehe ialemes—Wi(ay) 2 De VG cece econo a Mat ee 
oe 
Tax Ned 
1V. OTHER TRANSACTIONS WITH NON-RESIDENTS BY REPORTING ENTITY DURING QUARTER withheld A 
(a) Receipts (1) Of interest (Country ; ) $M 
(2) Of dividends (Country )$™ = 
(b) Payments (1) Of dividends GoM MONS CO Glas eer e eee Neen tanner oan EM nC RET Reeatseree acter nae $M Ie 
Preferred Sto Gk erence tee eee te eee nee cera tata seat eeane ape tne aM Gua Gee een $M [ Nie 
Please describe briefly the nature of any exceptionally large or unusual transactions reported on this return, 
Date Telephone Name and title of responsible officer Signature 
. ie elexy 
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e we Statistics Canada Statistique Canada 


ee 


Balance of Payments Division CONFIDENTIAL | 
OTTAWA K1A 0Z8 


t 
BP-21C 
REPORT BY CANADIAN FINANCIAL COMPANIES 


Calendar quarter ending 


Telephone | 
Area 613/996-2545 | 
Please correct Name and Address i Keep one copy for your files Telex 053-3585 


Si vous préférez une formule francaise, priére de l’indiquer et de retourner celle-ci O 


Your co-operation would be greatly appreciated in completing and filing this questionnaire within three weeks with the Balance of Payments 
Division, Statistics Canada, Ottawa, Ontario. K1A 0Z8. 


This questionnaire is completed by sales finance, consumer loan, lease finance and other Canadian financial companies for use in preparing 
official estimates of Canada’s balance of international payments. 


Express all amounts 
in nearest thousand of 
specified currency 


The information you provide will be held in strictest confidence under the terms of the Statistics Act, Chapter 15, 
Statutes of Canada 1970-71-72. 


AT END OF QUARTER 
OWING TO RESIDENTS OF 


A. SELECTED LIABILITIES! United States United Kingdom Other Countries 
1. Loans and overdrafts from banks 2» 3 
— short-term4 Ganadian-dollarsivn 2 a ats ol Sn eee ies 


Other currencies (specify) 


— long-term5 Canadian dollars vos) curt tes hin atts Pes eerie asset a 
United States dollarst 228 os toa tcns sees 


Other currencies (specify) 


2. Amounts owing to related companies®: 7 


— short-term Specify currency =a srercres ean ween ee 
CREE lone te at ue eres 03) == E 
— long-term Specify: currency ised Wns aun tee eae 09 fa 
TOCA he'd NOR eee Ow eae Jills oS ae 


3. Notes with an original term to maturity of one 
year or less held by other than banks or related 
companies 
Placed directly with non-residents Canadian dollars. e223 wee wigan Gao sheet eee 


he 


Placed through Canadian offices of invest- Canadian dollars ........ 
ment dealers. 
United States dollars...... 
Other currencies (specify). . . 


Other currencies (specify) 


4. Other short-term loans and advances Specifycurrency Map... wis.cba is eG oo oes 
TRANSACTIONS DURING QUARTER 

5. Changes in other long-term debt and equity. WITH RESIDENTS OF 

Identify each issue and specify currency in ‘ ; = ; 

which payable. Repurchases for sinking fund United States United Kingdom Other Countries 

PuIpases should be included with retirements. 

ew Issues — held by related companies .........2.22%. 19 
= tetas Oe Pete lee eee 20 2 
=‘held: Byr Others: ccitey in a) skhomnkeld canst ssc adel ng oi _—_ = > 


Retirements — held by related companies ........2.2.0. 23 


= ‘held by others cine: cuemie 7 eee eee eo oe 25 ee: 
cote elt ahaa ona Romer Sea ae eee 26 


1. Items 1 to 4 refer to balances of outstanding liabilities whereas item 5 refers to transactions during the quarter representing the raising or retirement of long-term 
capital. Amounts covered in items 1 and 2 should not be repeated in item 5. 

2. Treat foreign branches of Canadian banks as non-residents. 

3. Where banks are related companies, please report under item 2 “‘Amounts owing to related companies”. 

4. Short-term — all items with an original term to maturity of one year or less, or intended or likely to remain outstanding for one year or less. 

5. Long-term — all items intended or likely to remain outstanding for more than one year from date incurred. 

6. Related company — a parent, subsidiary, controlled or affillated company. 

7.1f the figures reflect any special situation or transaction (e.g. retention of profits due to a related company or borrowing from a related company which in turn 
borrowed the funds in Canada), please describe on reverse side. ' 

3-—1200-15.1: 26-6-76 (See Over) | 
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Express all amounts 
to nearest thousand of 
specified currency 


AT END OF QUARTER 
CLAIMS ON RESIDENTS OF 


B. SELECTED ASSETS! United States United Kingdom Other Countries 


1. Short-term notes, loans and advances owing by 
non-resident related. COMPaNleSin. sais, 4.0 uc'iay were witsls, pueueaiel chcber ale. sues o ee es bls 


TRANSACTIONS DURING QUARTER 
WITH RESIDENTS OF 


United States United Kingdom Other Countries 
2. Changes in long;term claims (debt and equity) 


=-on non-resident related Companies ss ce vaysesceres eis Riek Sti nc. -e cer teMiokoy wsum Ter oMe eke. weremopee betes 


== OM OLNEL NON=FESIAON CS. carrer aecatgat © teres eee eeltare note iataBere salaeneusb ee <ramciici cams ustih ional fers. 


Dividends paid to non- 
residents of Canada 


Dividends Tax withheld Net to 
in Canada non-residents3 


Total 


3. DIVIDEND PAYMENTS DURING QUARTER2 


SSPTOLelred ea tmmnncme nr enene te aachnrstetcdshin okt esy os tetchicxcuetcsica: sam cceee tans tcm eke mecrt sans 


1. Item 1. refers to balances of short-term claims whereas item 2 refers to transactions during the quarter representing the acquisition and employment of long-term 
capital. 
2. Include bonus payments and dividends paid and simultaneously reinvested. Stock dividends should be noted separately. 


3. If any part of these funds are known to have been reinvested in Canada, please specify the amount $ 


Remarks: 


Date Telephone Name and title of responsible officer Signature 


Telex 


3-1200-15.1 


dO 


Statistics Canada Statistique Canada BP 21 RE 


Balance of Payments Division 


REPORT OF REAL ESTATE TRANSACTIONS BETWEEN CONFIDENTIAL 
CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES 
1976 


Retain one copy for 
your files 


Telephone 613/995-0743 
Telex 053~—3585 


Please change Name or Address if incorrect 


Si vous préférez une formule frangaise, priére de l’indiquer et de retourner celle-ci [] 


GUIDE 


1. Purpose: This return is designed to provide estimates of transactions in real estate and related investments for inclusion in 
Canada’s balance of payments and international investment position statistics. 


2. Authority: This request is made under the authority of the Statistics Act, Chapter 15, Statutes of Canada 1970-71-72. The 
information you provide will be held in strict confidence and seen only by persons who have taken an oath of secrecy. 


3. Period covered: Please report as at December 31, 1976. Respondents whose fiscal year end is other than December 31 
may, however, report as at any fiscal quarter end between November 15, 1976 and February 15, 1977. 


4. Filing of returns: A completed copy of the form should be returned to Statistics Canada, Balance of Payments Division, 
Ottawa, K1A 0Z8 within 30 days of receipt. Clarification of reporting requirements or instructions should be directed 
to the same address. Respondents may phone collect to (613)995 —0743. 


5. Coverage: In Section 1 information is requested relating to real estate transactions during the year between residents 
of Canada and non-residents arranged by your firm; please include all transactions on which closing was reached during the 


year. In Sections 2 and 3 please report all transactions related to investments managed by your firm in which non-residents had a 
beneficial interest. 


6. Residency: Non-residents are persons and corporations domiciled outside Canada, regardless of citizenship. For purposes of 
this return Canadian incorporated companies should be treated as residents of Canada irrespective of any non-resident 
investment in share capital. 


7. Real estate transactions between residents of Canada and non-residents: Please report all transactions arranged by your firm be- 
tween a principal domiciled or located in Canada and a principal domiciled or located in another country. 


8. Investment in other assets: This should include all funds deposited in bank accounts, securities or other capital 
investments. 


9. Receipts and disbursements during 1976: Settlement of accounts and all other receipts or disbursements on behalf of 
client companies and individuals is to be reported, including commercial, financial, professional, technical, administrative or 
management services, advertising, commissions, salaries, insurance premiums, etc. 


10. Disbursements to owner's account: These take the form of transfers in Canadian or foreign currency to a non-resident 
client in Canada or abroad, or to the credit of a non-resident’s account with a bank in Canada or abroad. 


1. Real Estate Transactions between Residents of Canada and Non-residents during 1976. (See Guide item 7). 


oo ] P| Debt owing 


(including mortgages) 


Cc try of Contract Non-resident aaa 
a Je, " Sree equity in Owned by 
ah et ea ea P property Owned in non-resident 
Canada | (specify country) 
pone | BI = sti eye See 
(i) Canadian Real Estate: $7000 
(a) Acquisitions of real estate by non-residents from 
residents of Ganadal ciguturenrarectouecte sca enmeticee 1 
eA! dle 
(b) Disposals of real estate by non-residents to 
residents .of Canadavincrctnecsscnuesceet en tenets ie 2) de Bee 


(ii) Foreign Real Estate: 


(a) Acquisitions of real estate by residents of Canada 


fromunon-fe Sidents iis. creer ntdiene tee eee JE es + aero? 


(b) Disposals of real estate by residents of Canada to 
MON=LESIGENES | yi sccecnecssonencsneraccosencucev peceoumr ces aeaee | JL 


Area code and telephone Name (block letters) and title of officer responsible for this report 
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ia we Statistics Canada Statistique Canada 


Balance of Payments Division 


REPORT ON INVESTMENT IN CANADA 
OF NON-CANADIAN CORPORATIONS 


Please correct any mistakes in Name and Address 


CALENDAR YEAR, 1975 


CONFIDENTIAL 


BP — 22 


Keep one copy for your file Telephone (613) 996-2545 


Telex 013-3585 


Si vous préférez une formule frangaise, priére de l’indiquer et de retourner celle-ci avec votre nom (lettres moulées) et titre 0 


3—1200—7.1: 22-10-75 


1 


Ww 


nN 


GUIDE 


. Purpose — The purpose of this form is to obtain the necessary basic data required to prepare 

statements of the Canadian balance of international payments. This return is intended to 
cover data on transactions between non-Canadian corporations and their operations in 
Canada, including balance sheet information on the value of their Canadian assets and 
liabilities. 


. Authority — This survey is conducted under the Statistics Act, Chapter 15, Statutes of 
Canada 1970-71-72. The information submitted will be held in strict confidence and will be 
seen only by persons who have taken an oath of secrecy. 


. Filing of reports — A completed copy of the form should be returned within 30 days to 
Statistics Canada, Balance of Payments Division, Ottawa, Ontario, K1A 0Z8. Requests for 
extension of the filing time or for additional forms should be directed to Supervisor, Data 
Collection Unit. Requests for clarification of reporting requirements or for additional instructions 
should be directed to the International Investment Position Section. Respondents may telephone 
collect 613-996-2545. 


. Express all amounts to nearest thousand of Canadian dollars — All amounts should be rounded 
by dropping the last three digits. If, however, the amount dropped exceeds $500 then the 
reported amount should be increased by one. For example, $1,253,756 should be reported as 
1,254 on the form. Please insert a dash (—) where the amount is less than $500 or the item is 
not applicable. 


. Affiliated company: any company which is controlled by substantially the same shareholder or 
group of shareholders as the reporting company. 


. Part IIT— Report amounts directly remitted, charged or transferred to accounts, settled by 
issue of notes, etc. to creditor. Items (a) 1 and (b) 3 Receipts and Payments for Business 
and Miscellaneous Services and Charges cover all commercial, financial, professional, 
technical, administrative or management services, including royalties, patents, copyrights, 
advertising, commissions, salaries, insurance premiums, equipment rentals, and all other receipts 
from or payments to non-residents for services. Please see special note on last page. 


Bo) ee 


BP — 22 


if 


Il. 


Il. 


REPORT ON INVESTMENT IN CANADA OF NON-CANADIAN CORPORATIONS 
CALENDAR YEAR, 1975 


CONFIDENTIAL 


E all t 
TRANSACTIONS AFFECTING NON-CANADIAN INVESTMENT IN CANADA iG mearcat iomand 


Canadian dollars 


Increase in investment during 1975 

(a) Investment through provision of cash, physical assets or services by head office... ......... 0002s eee eee $M 
(b) Loans from other non-residents (Banks 0 Other 0 Coun try se ee ee ee SM, 
(c) Profits transferred to head office control account (after provision for Canadian taxes)... ........200002000-- $M 


(d) Other (please specify — Country aM 


Decrease in investment during 1975 
(e) Reduction of investment by head office (Capital withdrawals, sale of assets in Canada to Canadian residents, loans 

RO MEADGLTICEMCECE) terrecet c ieaisieotiey ey mem curation han cies occ: io Mrcttcnren isi amteticy c--@. lay ley 6 siviep-Sae) eh sls tar a) wl Guteriey ge cones fot vo Tey 1 seh.ca tee $M 
(f) Repayment of loans to other non-residents (Banks O Other O (Ria ee OM 


(gi) leossestcharpedito lead Oftice;cOntrONAacco UN Use nememe tile sttcttelte Neteen tell site rete ale sich oo)es) sft-tks Meio er ots sail ef oekapteyier = $M 


(h) Other (please specify___-——— COountt yee ee) IM 


OTHER TRANSACTIONS WITH NON-RESIDENTS OF CANADA DURING 1975 Li ee 


(Omit merchandise imports and exports, freight and shipping transactions) 


(a) Receipts (1) for business and From head office, or affiliated companies 
miscellaneous ser- 


vices and charges. - 
. Rromother non-residentS va 2) aie «1 aie ters 


(2) Other (Please specify 


(b)yepayanents:(1) Otanterest:oniloans andadVanCesir silsicu sistance. eicl (sve ted ect oiueh ol Sispranaliisl aie) ote) lairens 


(2)iormrealtestatenrentalS<memeemerewe ia) che ieiio oretee ate kay eee tee ees tepre) ome ncn owen fe 


(3) For business and miscellaneous To head office or affiliated com- 
services and charges DPANICS meusar ieee Ritts eer este ee $ 


(G)ebrotits(et)iremittedm. aan scieie ke trick omeiis ce cel w youth neni) ro) eco tol at enteh erie) eaten) city eet ee taie 


(d) Additional tax paid under Section 219 of the Income Tax Act ..... 120+ eee eee eee ee eee 


INCOME STATEMENT 
Income 


Sales of goods and services (net of returns and allowances, discounts, sales and excise taxes) 


Deductions charged against revenue in current period 
(Caen eryep On Gls 56 oo Sade Obed co 6 OO Omori ae Ham oo oo to Od oo OLclicucrc 


Exploration and development expenditures charged to current expenses... ... +--+ ++ 2+ ese eee 


Write-offs of exploration and development expenditures previously capitalized ............+-.-- 
Depreciation and amortization of buildings and equipment... .. 6... 2 eee ee ee ee ee ee ees 
| De MOTE TON Ga 6 Gt Gob ONIONS DAN Qiao AGB ONO OLOLiD IONS Ge OG O10 Om Onn 
Othenoperatingiexpensesccme teases tem suction redo yel crests rate, col l'on) to ttrk Gr [el on nisi) batin) cad ol Cad! iio) dP ir ied 

Totalioperating expensesi-rener cee siee element ster opted =o caotie) eve ote e)la) 2 hie) oI sein) vy clhelinioeny ni loinel ie») meiioike 
Operating income Or. (loss) esis oo eater ene neh cle este ete! colle oder of otret arene oie he) fe cet eMe! (ol ©) ns (oben Maio tic yo sraad into es $M 
Gilamines isd Mame Soe So OO Om 6 OMA Go Ue o a Oi ion One ce aac Once RCrth ents Hh ot: among chit On Oech $M 


Net profit (or loss) (Before provision for Canadian taxes $ M——__________) - © 6 eee eet eee te ee $M 


3—1200—7.1 


=a 


BALANCE SHEET 


Canadian Branch or Division 
Express all amounts 
to nearest thousand 
Canadian dollars 


(Report below the value of your investments in Canada even though 
they are not organized or considered to be a branch operation) 


At December 31 or 


ASSETS 
LY OFS EC RP MCE IMG Sen CEE mM ReeMDUIAeE Ec Ene Ree cies Mata Baur ino oe, Atave: ERCr Bay Gir te GLE ROO nRC. G EMEIONE: aW0.C 
27 Accounts receivable: fromiresidents/ofCanadare. tt sn-n-mcn sensi aime Mam elton Meuier (meta Menon mtt ence net otsnr 
3 from non-residents of: Canadanars. .mec-tci top er i men nn ton eit ay melted << hci one MMe M ancuenr cr meeae re 
A NTIVEMTCOT Yost 8 aces coh fate oot oye as hes olan ca eee age Soils at Toot ara ipet Tatton ets SSMS Ie ey WY ceice tai remanence te amcrats Aromat a re fos Pe area Fees 
S$. Fixed*assets:(netof depreciation)! is icmsicr sacwec eet 7o) lees tsae nore) cape tacts aetroy Sa od are Parole ry cairceu ree cure een ere ITS 
6. Deferred exploration‘and development expendituresssa meni in snen sie ten iin nemesis sei 


Investments in Canadian corporations including subsidiary and controlled companies (please specify) 


Other assets (please specify) 
10. 


11. 


¥2."Total Assets in: Canada’s otis ety ssshriey cs wo ow ech, ste co RIE whoo Ec oe ReGen ES 


LIABILITIES 
To residents of Canada: 
LvAccountsipavable: 42.1 Ses cs, 35, epee hots cade Nansen) oh non ant Toa ie ged orecalale-O ee ablelelra wanton tite wu ce ta em Ronee Tio ele 
Other liabilities: (please specify) 


te 


aie 
To non-residents of Canada: 


4) Head:office:controlaccount:(Net)*. 20 .ie.ty 6 cpees Oc eeuterraas) Coles hee ae, Cunisy ease: me anen curate ren tee ones 


5. -Otheraccountsipavablet sin gcse eke meeerers) Pisce priser) Lsyewe ude cs. vhs, wien onerwnen eueca heal eeeesieey ace ener 
Other liabilities: (please specify) 


6. 
7 $M 
8 $M 


9. Total Liabilities 


Office 
use only 
Name of company 
Head office address ae in Canada 
Principal type of O Manufacturing, O Merchandising, POOR O Mining, O Other, (specify) 


activity in Canada natural gas, 


Principal product or service in Canada & code and telephone a fe 


Name (block letters) and title of officer responsible for this report i- | | 


3—1200-—7.1 


(over) 


AS. 


IV. To be completed by companies engaged in the petroleum and natural gas industry in Canada — Calendar year 1975 


Express amounts 
in thousands of 
Canadian dollars 


1. Investment by non-resident limited partners in a “Limited Partnership” in which the reporting entity is the general partner... $M 


2. Investment by non-resident individuals in joint ventures in which the reporting entity is operator ...............00- $M 


3. Production and revenue payments to non-resident individuals involved in joint ventures and Limited Partnerships with reporting 


CTitity see wowatiameisey cet hk 75 toy See ae NR MER OM ON tee Cals oc rs oie hace Scene aRe ERE on hori ata SUNT ce rece ie 


Please describe briefly the nature of any exceptionally large or unusual transactions reported on this return. 


Special Note for Companies Required to File Reports 
under the Corporations and Labour Unions Returns Act. 


The amounts recorded for the calendar year on this schedule in Part II (Payments) should correspond in total to those reported on the CALURA statement 
“Payments to Non-Residents”’ subject to variations caused by fiscal years ending on dates other than December 31. 


Subject to the foregoing, the following items should correspond: 
Balance of Payments CALURA 
(BP — 22) (Statement of Payments to Non-residents) 
Part II (b) 1 Interest on loans and advances Item (B) (ii) and (iii) 
Part II (b) 2 Rental on real estate Item (C) 
Part II (b) 3 Payments for business and miscellaneous services and charges Item (D) through (0)* 


me plus other services (other than freight and shipping) falling outside these items (e.g. commissions), but omitting charter hire payments. 


3-—1200—7.1 


= AG 


a oe Statistics Canada Statistique Canada 


Balance of Payments Section CONFIDENTIAL 


OTTAWA KIA OZ8 BP -22A 


REPORT ON INVESTMENT IN CANADA OF Kevan 
NON-CANADIAN CORPORATIONS for your file 


Calendar quarter ending 


Telephone: Area 613/996-2545 
Telex 013-3585 


Please correct any mistakes in Name or Address 


Si vous préférez une formule francaise, priere de l’indiquer et de retourner celle-ci 
pe! q 


The bureau would appreciate your assistance in its compilations of Canada’s balance of international 
payments. Kindly return one copy of this form within three weeks. It covers a selection of the data col- 
lected annually on Schedule BP — 22 and follows the same item references. 


The information furnished by your firm in response to this request will be treated in strict confidence. 


Authority — Statistics Act, Chapter 15, Statutes of Canada, 1970 —71 —72. 


Express all amounts 


1. TRANSACTIONS AFFECTING NON-CANADIAN INVESTMENT IN CANADA to nearest thousand 


Canadian dollars 


Increase in investment during quarter — 


(a) Investment through provision of cash, physical assets o: services by head OfF1 CE csessceesccscsessessesssessseceeceesssesecesssecsscsseecesseescensseens pe 
weal ee : M 
(c) Profits transferred to head office controlaccount (after provision for. Ganadilam taxes)ita-cencrersee eetcersereceee eet taeane renee \ ee 


Decrease in investment during quarter — 
(e) Reduction of investment by head office (Capital withdrawals, sale of assets in Canada to Canadian residents, loans to head a 
fo} 9 ol RT ot OP VPN RESETS mR rE ene eR PP rs AB ee ng aie RPS PTE Or REP ry enor bore an OT Ga CROLL COLOR PEP Boone strapheeunceet eetite pao ce Ss AS 


(g) Losses charged toyhead office control, AaCCOunt ececceesessssereneces ces coenccusercusseseace canons sence peseesetntnacencare svederenteancessoseunvansnrsecaesstseasconcedeaceas $e ee ee 


Il. OTHER TRANSACTIONS WITH NON-RESIDENTS OF CANADA 


CE) (/Profpts (net) remitted’ sri anseieel ease decsenwsbcrscoees oh acecco an eoeuncs aa wanee caatua cocace ddan cuesonk sever neee uae t eee a ecu ueecdeacasenteee ase aoe raeteanarecesipusesec tence Meese anes 


At beginning At end 
of quarter of quarter 


To non-residents of Canada: 
4 Head officer controlizaceount. (net)! vices caters eee a ae eee ee er eee REE Ae ace na Sere eee eee $M |... | lL ae 


LIABILITIES 


Please describe briefly the nature of any exceptionally large or unusual transactions reported on this return. 


Date. Telephone Name and title of responsible officer Signature 


Telex 


3-1200-8.1: 15-9-75 


me 


& ay Statistics Canada Statistique Canada 
CONFIDENTIAL 


OTTAWA KIA OZ8 


Balance of Payments Section 


PAYMENT OF DIVIDENDS 


Calendar Year, 


Blovestcctiecr aaysalatcked lo Newedad Addie Keep one copy for your file Telephone: Area 613/996-2545 


Si vous préf€rez une formule frangaise, priére de l’indiquer et de retourner celle-ci [] 


The bureau would appreciate your assistance in its compilations of Canada’s balance of inter- 
national payments and indebtedness. Kindly fill in the data requested and return to this Section at 
your earliest convenience in the enclosed envelope. 


The information furnished by your firm in response to this request will be treated in strict 
confidence. 


Authority —Statistics Act, Chapter 15, Statutes of Canada 1970-71-72. 


Dividends paid to non-residents of Canada 
Total dividend payments 


Class of stock (Calendar year) 
Tax withheld in Canada Net payment to non-residents 


| 
COMMON ES TO CK rere eccersee renee —_ 


NOTES 
(1) Dividends paid to shareholders in the calendar year should be reported irrespective of the date when they were declared. 
(2) Stock dividends should be noted separately. 
(3) If payments are not expressed in terms of Canadian dollars, please indicate. 


(4) Kindly mark ‘‘nil’? where no payments have been made. 


REMARKS 


Signature 


Name and title of responsible officer 


Date Telephone 


2306—43.1: 24-11-72 


The completed returns are examined carefully 
for indications of response error. They are related to 
the previous returns of the company, and their ap- 
propriate investment position returns (BP-51 through 
BP-60) are frequently reviewed with them. Details 
are reconciled with information collected earlier on 
quarterly surveys or from other sources. Where ne- 
cessary further enquiries are made by correspondence, 
telephone or telex. 


In addition to the editing arising from these 
reviews many pro forma returns are prepared internally, 
as described earlier in Part III covering the construction 
of particular series, to reflect transactions which for 
one reason or another were not reported. These would 
include, for example, the sale to non-residents of new 
issues of Canadian securities by corporations not sur- 
veyed, take-over transactions of which there was evi- 
dence from the investment position schedules or other 
sources but in which the reporter’s role was passive, 
and capital flows imputed from investment position 
returns in respect of companies from which BP-21’s 
had not been sought. 


A somewhat parallel questionnaire is the BP-22, 
Report on investment in Canada of non-Canadian 
corporations through branches or divisions. The term 
is interpreted very broadly so that it represents in fact 
an activity rather than an organizational concept. The 
schedule contains three of the four main sections found 
on the BP-21, omitting that relating to long-term in- 
vestment abroad. However, it also calls for a balance 
sheet of the Canadian branch or division which is used 
to verify the capital flows and to establish the value 
of the long -and short-term investment in Canada for 
purposes of the investment position. 


Over 600 BP-22’s were used in 1974, and of 
these about 200 showed no significant entries in that 
particular year. 


Pro forma BP-21’s and BP-22’s prepared so that 
specific items as tabulated should be as complete as 
possible numbered about 600. 


In addition to the editing and extension of these 
schedules a substantial amount of geographic detail 
derived from other records is recorded to facilitate 
the construction of bilateral distributions of particular 
items of the balance of payments. 


Schedule BP-19, Petroleum and _ natural gas 
industry in Canada, is an occasional survey introduced 
to explore some special facets of the industry’s fi- 
nancing. From petroleum and natural gas companies 
operating in Canada, it sought to ascertain capital 
inflows into “Limited Partnerships” under their manage- 
ment from non-corporate limited partners resident out- 
side Canada, and capital inflows in the form of interest- 
free advance payments for future gas deliveries from 
United States utility companies. The results have been 


74s 


used in constructing series DSO, Other long-term trans- 
actions, and reflected in the Miscellaneous investments 
category of the international investment position as 
described in Part IV. The BP-21 questionnaire was 
subsequently amended to capture this sort of data on 
a continuing basis. 


Schedule BP-21RE, Report of real estate trans- 
actions between Canada and other countries, provides 
for the reporting of investments in Canadian and foreign 
real estate. It is directed to a small number of individuals 
and firms in Canada providing an agency function in 
connection with the transfer or management of real 
property. The survey covers transactions in Canadian 
and foreign real estate between residents of Canada 
and non-residents and investment by non-resident 
individuals and firms in revenue-producing properties 
not covered by other surveys of the division. The return 
was first introduced in 1974 with a coverage of 370 
respondents. Following analysis of completed returns 
this was reduced to a survey population of less than 
100 for 1975. 


The other schedules in the group represent either 
abridgements of the two extended annual question- 
naires, or quarterly surveys. Thus the BP-23, Payment 
of dividends, is used to ascertain dividend payments 
by Canadian corporations (or companies incorporated 
under foreign law primarily for the purpose of engaging 
in business in Canada) whose other international trans- 
actions are not large enough to warrant the use of a 
BP-21 and whose dividend payments to non-residents 
of Canada cannot be derived by the application of 
publicly available dividend information to the share 
distributions reported on investment position schedules. 
About 100 were used in 1974. 


Among the quarterly questionnaires, the BP-21A 
and BP-22A are schedules for the collection at quarterly 
intervals of many, but not all, of the items covered on 
the BP-21 and BP-22. These questionnaires are sent to 
much smaller numbers of companies — about 375 in 
respect of the BP-21A and 25 in respect of the BP-22A. 


The final questionnaire in this group is the BP-21C, 
Report by Canadian financial companies. This quarterly 
return provides rather more detail of the forms of inter- 
national financing of Canadian sales finance, consumer 
loan, lease finance, and other Canadian financial com- 
panies than appears in the generalized annual returns 
on BP-21. It is received from about 50 respondents. 


Data from this group of questionnaires contribute 
to many items of the balance of payments and inter- 
national investment position, as indicated in Chart V.1. 


BP-20 and BP-24 through BP-26 — This group 
of schedules is designed to elicit information used in 
the construction of estimates of freight and shipping 
transactions, as described under series A21 and B21 in 
Part II. 


A IA9: = 


Si & Statistics Canada Statistique Canada 


Balance of Payments Division CONFIDENTIAL 


OTTAWA KIA 0Z8 


GREAT LAKES — ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY SHIPPING TRANSACTIONS lee 


Calendar year: 


: Telephone: (613) 995-0743 
Please correct Name and/or Address Keep one copy for your file Telex: 013-3585 


ne 


Si vous préférez une formule frangaise, priére de Pindiquer et de retourner celle-ci avec votre nom (lettres moulées) ct titre O 


Statistics Canada would appreciate your assistance in the compilation of Canada’s balance of international payments. 
Kindly fill in the data requested and return to this Division at your earliest convenience in the enclosed envelope. 


The information furnished by your firm in response to this request will be treated in strict confidence. 
Authority — Statistics Act, Chapter 15, Statutes of Canada 1970-71-72. 


1. Total tons of cargo (excluding iron ore) outward from Canada to United States ports ...............-..+00. tons 
2. Total freight earnings, prepaid and collect, on above cargo (excluding ironore) ...........0202.00 00s eee $ 
Salotalitonsot ironcore catriedutromCanadattosWnited: States ports, = sane eS es eesiintees = ene =) ra ee eee ee tons 
4. Total freight earnings, prepaid and collect, on above iron ore carried to United States ports ................. $ 
5. Total tons of United States grain carried intransit from the United States to Canadian ports ................. tons 
6. Total freight earnings, prepaid and collect, on above United States grain carried intransit from the United States to 
Ganad lAnigDOUts man eh: Mane ime roc eete Chie 2 hint Deh DANA otra el Bas Rh Ney Mah hh wre erty. rete EAE tm ha $ 
jelotal amount: paid ito non-residents for charter of vessels! (Specify, country)! 25 26 6 ests es = ee ve Se ee $ 
SmhotalincomenLomunon-residents tor charter-O1 vessels 1(SpeCity, COUNELY,)). mae ci. i's elses ss) coef) Ge) eel CUS Mcner $ 
Dm Crew ware sand Othemsiiprexpensesipalguinnsw niteGastatCs) PONtSin carmen cite mri cies Pale ie ait) leis ouraut- oid isos s $ 
10. Total tons of cargo inward (imports) from United States to Canadian ports (excluding grain reported initem 5) ..... tons 
11. Total freight earnings, prepaid and collect, on above inward cargo from United States to Canadian ports .......... $ 


Any comments or qualifications which you feel might be usefully added to this material would be appreciated 


Address 


Date Telephone Name and title of responsible officer Signature 


Telex 


3—1200—16.1: 29-9-75 
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Ez & Statistics Canada Statistique Canada 


Balance of Payments Division CONFIDENTIAL 
OTTAWA KIA 0Z8 


REPORT OF CARGO, EARNINGS AND EXPENSES OF BP - 24 


OCEAN VESSELS OPERATED BY NON-RESIDENT INTERESTS 


Calendar year 


Please correct any mistakes in Name and Address Keep ono: copy toryour tile Telephone: Area 613/995 - 0743 


Si vous préférez une formule frangaise, priére de l’indiquer et de retourner celle-ci avec votre nom et titre eS 


Statistics Canada would appreciate your assistance in the compilation of Canada’s balance of inter- 
national payments. Kindly fill in the data requested and return to this Division at your earliest convenience 
in the enclosed envelope. 

The information furnished by your firm in response to this request will be treated in strict confidence. 

Authority — Statistics Act, Chapter 15, Statutes of Canada 1970-71-72. 


Steamship Lines covered by this report 


(Montreal offices should report for all Eastern ports including the Upper St. Lawrence and Great Lakes; Vancouver for all Western. When this is not 
possible, please list below the ports covered): 


Vessels operated by: 


Includ ey f Sh United States United Kingdom EJE.G2 Japan Other O.E.C.D.* | -Other foreign 
(Include estimates of open voyag interests interests interests interests interests interests 


counts as at December 3] arising from 
voyages during year) 


(tons) 


1. Total tons of inward cargo* 


({_]long, {_]short or {_|measured 


tons): 


2. Total (prepaid and collect) inward 
freight eamings on above cargo ........ 
3. Total expenses of vessels in Canada 


Supplementary questions and remarks regarding the material provided 


Please indicate the amount paid for ship repairs in Canadian shipyards, if any, included in item 3 above, ‘‘Total expenses 
OF Vessels Ta Camedia” a dissicicdk si os conse hciszawavcase tau aa ices aueeae ee eee oee poe FR cea at a SER aa die aha ito  atan aoa ce peice ae ene te ae a 


Indicate the expenses which you have included in item 3 above, ‘‘Total expenses of vessels in Canada.”’ 


(thousands of dollars) 


Instructions 


1. This questionnaire is intended to be completed by shipping agents or firms which perform a shipping agency function on behalf of foreign operated 
ocean vessels. Please give all information possible for ships entering ports under your jurisdiction, even if knowledge of their transactions in 
other ports is not completely known. In the case of tramp and other casual vessels with which you deal, make estimates if necessary. 


Zs ahs are group includes the following countries: Belgium-Luxembourg, West Germany, France, Italy, Netherlands, Denmark, Ireland and 
reenland. 


3. Other O.E.C.D. includes the following countries: Austria, Finland, Greece, Iceland, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, 
Australia and New Zealand. 


4. ““Inward’’ means to Canada from points outside of Canada. Domestic coast-wise traffic is to be excluded. 
5. Where the exact amount of prepaid freight revenue is unknown, please include an estimate to cover. 


6. ‘‘Total Expenses’’ is intended to include all outpayments in Canada on account of vessels in these categories for which you act as agent. Such 
items as: crew wages and advances, harbour charges, pilotage, towage, wharfage, stevedoring (inward and outward when paid by vessels), agency 
fees, fuel and supplies, repairs, on-payment to rail and water carriers on through-traffic if an amount corresponding to the on-payments has 
automatically been included in inward freight earnings. Outpayments for vessels on outward and inward voyages, including vessels inward 
in ballast, are to be included. 


7. In the case of Canadian-owned ships operated by British managers under United Kingdom registry, transactions on account of these ships, other 
than transfers of revenues to Canada, should be reported in the same manner as transactions for other vessels operated by United Kingdom in- 
terests. 


Name of company Address 


Date Area code and telephone | Name and title of responsible officer Signature 


3-1200-—60.1: 12-11-74 
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ae Statistics Canada Statistique Canada 


Balance of Payments Division CONFIDENTIAL 
OTTAWA KIA 0Z8 


REPORT OF CARGO, EARNINGS AND EXPENSES OF pace! 
OCEAN VESSELS OPERATED BY CANADIAN COMPANIES 


Calendar year 


ee es Para Telephone: (613) 995 -0743 
Please correct any mistakes In Name or Address Keep one copy for your file Telex: 013-3585 


Si vous préférez une formule frangaise, priere de l’indiquer et de retourner celle-ci avec votre nomet titre [_] 


Statistics Canada would appreciate your assistance in the compilation of Canada’s balance of international payments. 
Kindly fill in the data requested and return to this Division at your earliest convience in the enclosed envelope. 


The information furnished by your firm in response to this request will be treated in strict confidence. 
Authority — Statistics Act, Chapter 15, Statutes of Canada 1970-71-72. 


Steamship lines 


Canadian ports covered by this report 


(e.g. Halifax, Saint John, Montreal, Vancouver, etc.) 


Thousands 
of dollars 


1. (a) Total tons of cargo inward from non-Canadian ports 
(Statewwhether longs short, -OrimeaSured CONS) natty. athsnesateeceseenseacessasater evi oeineh suavae asda sanneutousteg spas vectenvusanatavsane ct 


(b) Total tons of cargo outward to non-Canadian ports 
(Staterwhethermlonp 1Shorts,Obmea sured TONS) 2ceccterc-nasssyovsccsvnerceascoe tater tee eaten acee daeaceren.ateneee creuasciee doe loasee sean 


2. Total freight earnings (prepaid and collect) on cargo inward to Canada from other COUNtri€S 2... eeeeeceeeereeeeeeee 


2 
United United peropenna j Other? post 
Sires Kingdom c onomi apan oreign 
ommunity countries 
(thousands of dollars) 
3. Total freight earnings (prepaid and 
collect) on cargo outward from 
Canada coerce toate orp ha trict eacipsere 1 | ee 
4, Total income from charter of vessels 
tovresidents, off tease autres 1 
5. Totalamount paid for charter to own- 
ers of vessels resident in? ................ il 
6. Total freight earnings on cargo be- 
tween foreign ports unloaded in ........ l = 
7. Passenger receipts from residents of a = 
8. Total expenses of vessels paid by 
Canadian operator in* ........eeseeseeeeens 


1. Charter payments are to be distributed geographically according to the country of residence of the party from whom the vessel was chartered. 

2. The European Economic Community includes the following countries: Belgium-Luxembourg, West Germany, France, Italy, Netherlands, 
Denmark, Ireland and Greenland. 

3. Other OECD includes the following countries: Australia, Austria, Finland, Greece, Iceland, New Zealand, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland and Turkey. 

4, Total expenses in item # is intended to include all out-payments made in foreign countries by Canadian operators on account of shipping 
business. Such items as: crew wages and advances, harbour charges, canal dues, pilotage, towage, wharfaye, stevedoring (inward and outward 
when paid by vessels), agency fees, fuel and supplies, repairs and on-payments to rail, water and other carriers on through traffic. Distribute 
expenses toU.S., U.K.and other areas according to where the payments were made. Include estimates of open voyage accounts as at December 
31st arising from voyages during year. 


Any comments or qualifications which you feel might be usefully added to this material would be appreciated 


Name of company Address 
Date Telephone Name and title of responsible officer Signature 
Telex 


3—1700--61.1- 23-10-75 
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E ad Statistics Canada Statistique Canada 


Balance of Payments Division CONFIDENTIAL 


OTTAWA KIA 0Z8 BP—26 


REPORT ON IMPORTS OF CRUDE PETROLEUM AND 
PRODUCTS AND OTHER SHIPPING OPERATIONS 


Calendar year 


Please correct any mistakes Keep one copy for your file. Telephone: Area 613/995-0743 
Telex: 013-3585 


in name or address. 


Si vous préférez une formule francaise, priére de l’indiquer et de retourner celle-ci avez votre nom et titre OJ 


Statistics Canada would appreciate your assistance in the compilation of Canada’s balance of international payments. Kindly fill in the data requested and return 
to this Division at your earliest convenience in the enclosed envelope. 


The information furnished by your firm in response to this request will be treated in strict confidence. 


Authority — Statistics Act, Chapter 15, Statutes of Canada 1970-71-72. 


A. IMPORTS OF PETROLEUM Report all dollar 
amounts in 
1. Total tons of crude petroleum, petroleum oils and gasoline imported into Canada during thousands 
the year: 


(a) via Eastern ocean ports: 


Gi):Portland;, Maines caw t svc en retta eo <font ame ist ihaee mene waciire short tons (net) 
(CieOther*Basterniportssceceerusoree wm cNtnomecteMoae op victim Ceuta reed earn Wem te short tons (net) 
(b) vias Westernidceaniports tacts, a ers Seer ert neta ra ee a Tee See tar aes a short tons (net) 
(c)iviarotheriports (please:specify)ii. so «arene Gains f ccley cree eee les opie aat ons tts Wp etre aae Gy setasies short tons (net) 


2. Total cost of ocean freight paid on this tonnage: 
(see instructions) 


(a) via Eastern ocean ports: 


(i) Portland) Maines: 15 os aucjcahet te ec A, ores cates le Ne Sake Bae Me tae ani Oe ea og a care $M 
GiyOther-Easterniportsosina cas ceca eee omelet aes. ee Ieee nee cn ke ee roe ere te a $M 
(b)iviasWesterniocean Ports. o-- ocean tenn oa eee os ores FEA oben oP ee cae ee eee $M 
(C)wviaOther POrtss, Aaj clremat cvs a ade sakes nay Ao ae emcee ee ect Se hice seat Soak ca ACE ee ee ee ae $M 


3—1200—62.1: 29-9-75 
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3. How much of this cost was paid to owners or operators of vessels resident in: Report all dollar 
(see instructions) amounts in 
thousands 
(CankGanradarnesermmel cs cot inc cc ateg ure REM Pa concur yep uc ee OIA cP mad eyoilay ome, plan ka: Buy ie dBase cheney, Gaeme Gus $M 
Ub WWniledistateshnemirac wan corse ateckoeel cp eine eau ema PUES en concliay Pinelte taerer wa dvot Garay eeaimar atin Grosaatiogs Saws raat $M 
(Ge) AUR IC eA Kin oA Ot aera e aie eee eed eee one cds cat fos cncustive owe iss ais ls cours arlien'a) aytee feyan te Seacanetuiisr elcefes i ai lame Reb ATs, ieee ty $M 
(Q)sEEGicountries (excluding iU.K:.)iea creck nun ee Me es fou aici ary Sc ePaisaea) oeeu ates ar eaaiee de ened S $M 
(GC) ap anwar: wuons wore neta lcepetcrastec ane ropa re eke rs Date ick omeletel a Rave NG ie chimed ease tele ceed aieeber wien e $M 
Gi) .OtherOEGD conniriesmurn ss er purus talon ies or ete cretone, entire te. eulemeer cones. aviectst Mame women ee Kaltes Grey tet (sof $M 
(CaN MSO Nie es eee also BS OG co 6a Choa GLO igs Go ubes ONGNONS Bagtono 060 Gad! O.OLGID ce oN GES No C DNORO $M 


4. Name and address of Canadian owners or operators paid in item 3. (a) above, if applicable. 


5. Total expenses of vessels in Canadian ports paid by owners resident in: 


(anUnitedhStates: aetomctdesus ee eoiter one tad. aee ent cicero recta Ya Neprocraptomayncikeiis, onteraLts SueeMomceitenen.« Ehemare $M 
(DyiWUnitedtkingd ommewewsy eran wets trical cote re bom pe agin eeu otis ges tes tech neta cllediottel olla, (eure Mcmte atoms $M 
(CMARKET TOS COR ey Gs ass ol Sg Bards cla So cru erololnclo One On pe mGomupmo omy ons $M 
CODE NOE Neiar'® <6 4 ohielid. Geta cua ce Gh anetlontie crt denre tiinen uh eid Aueee hlown, a detiia, tam oMare: SEONG co ol oo baceo koe ot $M 
(CHINA HO) KE) OSC NS 5 ala a ees 6. oh Ohatot ono. clone dediusdar lol ous OloecsoreeototnD dp Delo Gora o om oom $M 
(iyAliothemcountiies: mwememcnsd arate ue tetas aun: on EC NSY ph oP teaeedscu eden oy Ae ees eye area $M 


6. Canadian agents to which tankers were consigned: 


B. OTHER SHIPPING OPERATIONS 


1. Total tons of cargo carried outward by your company (including petroleum and other commodities) 
OMOMCMATN OMG solos buen seas osgh an odds meus gg oamo ste GOS Saou Short tons 


Please specify commodities: 


2. Total freight earnings on above cargo outward from Canada to: 


COA WUTS OCMESAZES i rey a Gepeoeg Un! Gece oan oho Glee ole onaip on in OGRE nite © oS fection cep conctdo am onc $M 
(CGMyaiUitiliaireliNo anna on ooo ado ooo ons oom Gnoma om peu mom OOo oo mo Otho om o Dio < $M 
(GC) EEGicountries) (EXchicin ge Ue) imams ieet teen ee ei -draie) cain deetiiearelodey clt=riniiiel od ailis! eeu ol-U-NinSk+ lo Baioell=!cllcate f= e)e $M 
(QAR. v6 boo ogo o oa Oled oud Ded ond CG lm om oat go 6 cao) G Wloncro loro Clovo Trova curr oS ob $M 
(QVOMNSCOROVCGMNWES Botan cuvoo tne doo CP OMUD OYE OO OMS BODOG Doom Om. Poe Bm odd $M 
(GI INNO oo oo dog au be Gee Ome de Gd Oo aoe Giorcgad wh Caos O Gone Oro cro clOsme cid oGN6 $M 
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3. Total tons of cargo carried inward by your company (excluding petroleum reported in item A—1) 
from non-Canadian ports: Short tons 


4. Total freight earnings on above cargo inward to Canada from other countries... .. 2... 2+ eee eee eee eee $M 


5. Income from vessel charters to residents of: 


(a): United ‘States: zs. sso ae © ee eee es a ee ee Oe cert tit cerianey Geen hea res sued aun eC ae $M 
(6) United Kingdoms ic0tns ca anneal tits ten aire om Rtn er aoe Ree Gt Tn ar tee CaaS Roe ec mo Ronee $M 
(ce). EEC: countries (excluding-U:R-) en. ccc enews Secrets ee ise etal cs age ae ate etee otc oliecate boy -ytayeuroe siren oats $M 
Gd) Daparts: Aep coisa a, Bw ecee s nacetehat: A cot by cbtey Suytiltau te tase hey eee anh ve) Oot aia Nel aay RCS cc tas ACRE MOC. role cote erm $M 
(e): Other ‘QECD countriesy” aie k eek ene s romeh Sr 2 ae eo oe ee eS $M 
CEICALP Other COUMERIES yoy aye aoe sex yin. cor ek pecs eC TOS SE ROAST ORES TR le ne cena MT mate Banoo rca $M 


6. Total amount paid for charter to foreign owners or charterers resident in: (exclude charter payments recorded in 
items A—2 and A—3) (see instructions) 


(a) United States coc simnt, srcnes oy <As0 alto coos Se eyeore eer shina moe aa rece Ree ca ee ee en a ar ee $M 
(6) United: Kingdom a: .08 4 Wa loucus, co<, tal aye, ics dn sites ce Os cos eee cas ee ern a Re oe ae ae mee $M 
(c) EEC countries (excluding UeK.)) 22 ewe ee eke tek cule kel ae $M 
(d) Japan..... Dos A oc oo POO ad oo OU SO eo each Oca o Boog o MoS 5 $M 
(ec), Other OBED counties: qc sas, ©, © cae Bas rete eles hot cee Bye een ene eee ener ae $M 
(£), All other Countries: ©. s.22-0 Site se babis Rants: teveuket let @ Woot Re. te os Gs Reams ons Paes ge NET eee at aT Re oe $M 


7. Total freight earnings on cargo carried by company between foreign ports unloaded in: 


(@) United States = oh i357, hes css cdc oetence cures Cee cacy encase Lan Snr ns ne a $M 
(DB) United Kingdom eno Sic ences eee Sey cafes, ic eta Meir nte eee ot Re Ree REE Stn Tt So $M 
(CEES coun tries (excliding Wi Ka) arse note cess outer ieeere ee ek one eR Ln cco ce ay $M 
(GQ). Japan Teves tueersceleccs co wsmetos tates cositeemston hnetel aur eamitettems coe lesen eben cate ernest ee amen mn neas $M 
(e) "Other, OE CDicountries:. 26 50) Pusecac tae) tact Re aig eI OE ane Ape ee eee $M 
(EAM Other Countries se ayaa ete ah oo oes Mey talc asi oP SIN a ood atalge) Cope ek Send ace tee ee een $M 


8. Total expenses of vessels in foreign ports paid by your company as a Canadian operator in: 


3—1200—62.1 


(a) United: States °F 5.) ae Scauss sah pene ter og ae un Sona et Cente eee ae eee eae een tees $M 
(Dy United Kingdom ois totes de oral ses coda herpes Ree ops oie ca ca Oe eC eT De rn a ees $M 
(c) EEC countries (ex cludin gUsK i. coc keac: cinraicins eee ua Dane tne ee ne ee are ee $M 
(A) Sapa’ cid Gh 0.5 ewe Me IR Aries Rees erat Pd $M 
(ej\Other OECD countries: Wie c! Sic) 2 ay tenet UO ce ae ree en ce hoes ee $M 
(8), Allvother: countries: 27..0.c., ones eas cto in ota eae ager rc Roar Ree ee eR ee caer ear Ce $M 
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C. SALES OF MARINE FUELS AND LUBRICANTS 


1. Total tons of marine fuels (bunkers) and lubricants sold to non-resident operated 
vessels in Canadian ports: Short tons 


2. Total earnings on above sales of marine fuels and lubricants to foreign vessel 
operators resident in: 


(a) United States $M 

(b) United Kingdom $M 

(c) EEC countries (excluding U.K.) $M 

(d) Japan $M 

(e) Other OECD countries $M 

(f) All other countries $M 
INSTRUCTIONS 


The EEC includes the following countries: Belgium-Luxembourg, Denmark (including Greenland), France, Ireland, Italy, Netherlands and West Germany. 


Other OECD includes the following countries: Australia, Austria, Finland, Greece, Iceland, New Zealand, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland 
and Turkey. 


Item A—2 Payments for charters (bare boat, voyage or time) of vessels used by your company to import crude petroleum oils and gasoline should be included 
in this section. 


Item A—3 Please include and specify payments made to an affiliate company in respect of vessels procured by them for use by your company. 
Item B—6 is intended to cover the charter payments for vessels chartered from non-residents for purposes other than the importation of crude petroleum, 


petroleum oils and gasoline (covered in questions Al, A— 2 and A—3), such as other import traffic, export, domestic and coastal traffic, including the movement 
of Canadian oil and’ oil products between Western and Eastern Canada. Please specify the nature of the operation covered by data provided for this question. 


Any comments or qualifications which you feel might be usefully added to this material would be appreciated: 


Name of Company 


Address 


Date 
‘ Telephone 


Signature of responsible officer Telex 


3—1200—62.1 
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The BP-20 covers Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Seaway shipping transactions and was obtained from 
15 respondents for 1974. 


The BP-24 is a report of cargo, earnings and ex- 
penses of ocean vessels operated by non-resident inter- 
ests, obtained from a selection of shipping companies 
and agents. There were about 70 respondents for 1974. 


The BP-25 covers cargo, earnings and expenses of 
ocean vessels operated by Canadian companies. There 
were about 35 respondents for 1974. 


The BP-26 is designed to obtain information from 
selected importers on import tonnage and freight pay- 
ments for shipping operations by ocean vessels, particu- 
larly for crude petroleum, petroleum oils and gasoline. 
Schedules were obtained from about 15 importers in 
respect of 1974. 


BP-27 and BP-28 —These schedules are used 
annually to obtain certain information from Canadian 
insurance companies and from foreign insurance com- 
panies doing business in Canada. They are not intended 
to provide a full analysis of insurance company trans- 
actions, but seek rather to elicit information to fill 
gaps in the measures constructed from other sources. 
It should be noted moreover that the surveys were 
designed many years ago in consultation with a com- 
mittee from the industry. Among the considerations 
involved was to ensure that the burdens on respondents 
were not excessive in relation to the importance of the 
data to be obtained. Accordingly the process reflects 
some assumptions and conventions which may no 
longer be entirely valid. 


The data appearing on these schedules undergo 
a considerable amount of manipulation before they 
are ready to be used as inputs to the construction of 
specific series of the balance of payments. The des- 
cription which follows is accordingly more extensive 
than for many of the other schedules whose importance 
is greater, but whose relationship to published series 
could more easily be dealt with in Parts II, III and IV. 


The schedule BP-27 (obtained from about 30 
Canadian companies in 1974) is deceptively simple. In 
brief it seeks to measure the movements of funds be- 
tween Canadian insurance companies and non-residents, 
distinguishing branches, agencies and bank accounts 
abroad from other non-residents. Some movements 
are specifically excluded. Sales or purchases of securi- 
ties through brokers or other security dealers in Canada 
will, for example, already have been covered on their 
monthly reports on BP-30, and payments of dividends 
to foreign shareholders will have been determined from 
public sources and the BP-51 or BP-52, or alternatively 
through the BP-21 or BP-23. The ways in which move- 
ments of funds may occur are described on the schedule. 


The processing of Part A dealing with move- 
ments between Canadian insurance companies and their 
branches, agencies and bank accounts abroad is unusual. 
The convention adopted when the questionnaire was 
introduced in 1952 was that a position for long-term 
capital employed abroad had been established during 
the period of exchange control. Thereafter an accumu- 
lated net inflow of funds to Canada on a company-by- 
company basis in Part A of the schedule was treated as 
an element of miscellaneous income in series A23 of 
the current account. (The character of miscellaneous 
income has been described at greater length under 
series A23 and B23 in Part II.) On the other hand an 
accumulated net outflow of funds from Canada was 
treated as the provision of additional capital and was 
included as a capital outflow in series DSO, Other 
long-term capital transactions. To the extent that 
accumulated net inflows of funds to Canada were 
subsequently reduced through outflows, these out- 
flows were applied as negative receipts of miscellaneous 
income in the current account until a zero position was 
reached and only thereafter as capital outflows. Corres- 
pondingly, when an accumulated balance of net out- 
flows which had been recorded as capital was reduced 
by inflows, these inflows were recorded as capital until 
a zero position was reached and thereafter attributed 
to miscellaneous income. 


This approach produced credible results for a 
period of years. When, however, large and irregular 
movements appeared the methodology was altered. 
In view of the rather arbitrary nature of the convention, 
and the erratic impact of large movements on the 
current account balance, and indeed on the gross 
national product, a three-year moving average was run 
through the series which would otherwise have been 
incorporated in miscellaneous income receipts. The 
deviation between the original construct and the moving 
average of the current and two immediately preceding 
years was taken into DSO as a capital movement. 


In Part B of the BP-27 there were reported move- 
ments of funds between Canadian insurance companies 
and non-residents of Canada not already covered in 
Part A. The principal transactions covered premiums, 
claims and expenses. The receipts are assumed to re- 
present premiums and reflected in series A23 of the 
current account while payments representing claims 
and expenses are reflected in series B23. The convention 
thus treats both premiums and claims as being on 
current account which ignores their capital element. 
In fact, however, the amounts of business written in 
Canada for non-residents are not sufficiently large to 
warrant full articulation of these transactions. 


The BP-28 in corresponding fashion seeks out the 
movement of funds between foreign insurance com- 
panies doing business in Canada and non-residents. It 
was used to cover about 80 companies in 1974. 
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8 od Statistics Canada Statistique Canada 


Balance of Payments Section 


OTTAWA KIA OZ8 


CONFIDENTIAL 


BP -27 


MOVEMENT OF FUNDS BETWEEN CANADIAN INSURANCE COMPANIES AND THEIR BRANCHES, 
AGENCIES, BANK ACCOUNTS, AND OTHER COMPANIES OR PERSONS OUTSIDE CANADA 


Please correct any mistakes in Nome or Address 


Calendar year ending: 


Keep one copy for your file 


Telephone: Area 613/996 -2545 


Si vous préférez une formule francaise, priére de l’indiquer et de retourner celle-ci  [{_] 


Statistics Canada would appreciate your assistance in its compilations of capital movements and 
Canada’s balance of international indebtedness. Kindly fill in the data requested and return to this Section 


at your earliest convenience in the enclosed envelope. 


The information furnished by your firm in response to this request will be treated in strict confidence. 
Authority — Statistics Act, Chapter 15, Statutes of Canada 1970 -71 -72. 


Every movement of funds to or from Canada should be included except those resulting from: 


Purchases or sales of securities through brokers or other security dealers in Canada. 


Payments of dividends to foreign shareholders. 


Among transactions to be included in Part A are: 


Funds remitted from foreign branches. 


Transfers to or receipt in Canada of income or principal on investments held outside Canada and on foreign investments held in Canada. 


Transfers to or receipt abroad of income or principal on Canadian investments held in Canada. 


Funds sent to Canadian offices for investment or from Canadian offices for investment, lodgement with branches, etc. 


Among transactions to be included in Part B are: 


Funds sent to or from Canada in settlement of premiums, claims, 
and expenses. 


MOVEMENT OF FUNDS 


A. Between Canadian insurance companies and branches, agencies, and bank 
accounts abroad, 


TAIN WOW Sof tinds: tor Canad aye comumnetete arene nsec termer rare caiieases eran a=sinnere 


DMO UMEIEO W SEO UNG StErOme Canada isc aroceeented sceroecersn iota tera sce vedtcapeneu senso 


B. Between Canadian insurance companies and policy holders, beneficiaries, 
and other companies or persons outside Canada not included above. 


(Approximate figures will suffice) 


LIN IEOWS TOL funds tor@anadarrey waters cyan cctess serene tee iaedtaes ter seeennn sen = 


2. OUTFLOWS of funds from Canada 


BETWEEN CANADA AND 


United 
States 


: wll 
United Other 
Kingdom countries 


All countries 
Total 


(Express all amounts to nearest 
thousand Canadian dollars) 


B need not be completed unless in the opinion of 
the company the net movement would exceed $100,000. 


Any comments or qualifications which you feel might be usefully added to this material would be appreciated. 


Date Telephone Name and title of responsible officer 


Signature 


2306~—12.1: 1-12-72 
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E & Statistics Canada _ Statistique Canada 


Balance of Payments Section CONFIDENTIAL 


OTTAWA K1A 0Z8 BP -28 


MOVEMENT OF FUNDS BETWEEN BRITISH AND FOREIGN INSURANCE 
COMPANIES DOING BUSINESS IN CANADA AND HEAD OR OTHER 
OFFICES, COMPANIES OR PERSONS OUTSIDE CANADA 


Calendar year ending: 


Pleese cocect-ony mistakes in Nome ond Address Keep one copy for your file Telephone: Area 613/996 - 2545 


Si vous préférez une formule francaise, priére de |’indiquer et de retourner celle-ci a 


Statistics Canada would appreciate your assistance in the compilation of Capital movements and Canada’s balance 
of international indebtedness. Kindly fill in the data requested and return it to this Section at your earliest convience in 
the enclosed envelope. 


The information furnished by your firm in response to this request will be treated in strict confidence. 
Authority — Statistics Act, Chapter 15, Statutes of Canada 1970-71-72. 


Every movement of funds to or from Canada should be included except those resulting from: 


Sales or purchases of new or outstanding securities offered publicly in Canada through brokers or other security dealers in Canada. 
Remittances from Canada of income or principal on Canadian securities held outside Canada. 


Among transactions to be included in Part A are: 


Funds remitted to home or head office abroad. 

Transfers to or receipt in Canada of income or principal on investments held outside Canada and on foreign investments held in Canada. 
Transfers to or receipts abroad of income or principal on Canadian investments held in Canada. 

Funds sent to Canadian offices for investment, or from Canadian offices for investment, lodgement at foreign offices, etc. 


Among transactions to bé included in Part B are: 
Funds sent to or from Canada in settlement of premiums, claims and expenses. 
Offices in Canada include Canadian head offices, branches and agencies. 


Foreign offices include home or head offices abroad, and branches and agencies abroad. 


BETWEEN CANADA AND 


MOVEMENT OF FUNDS United United Other All countries 


A. Between offices in Canada and foreign offices. States Kingdom countries total 


Express all amounts to nearest thousand Canadian dollars 


1. INFLOWS of funds to Canada: 


Transfers to Canadian bank accounts of offices in Canada.........cccececesseee 


2. OUTFLOWS of funds from Canada: 
Transfers to Canadian bank accounts of foreign Off1CES ...cccceecercceereeeres 
Income on Canadian securities held in Canada collected in: 


Canadian funds and sent out of Camada «.ccscccs.cosesscssnscesssonccouseocccaracees 


U.S. funds or sterling and retained abroad ..........ccccccocsseosseccessecsesseceess 


Principal on Canadian securities held inCanada collected in U.S. funds 
omsterlingrand (retained a broad) siucccsterseoncttsescsiecanssteoierexsvasevatessmkeue scares 


B. Between offices in Canada and policy holders, beneficiaries, and other Part B need not be completed unless in the opinion of 
companies or persons outside Canada not included above. (Approximate the company the net movement would exceed $100,000. 
figures will suffice) 


L. INF OWS.of funds: to Gana dai srs cass casas carvccsacsesvasteevscamecsncacetecstateunsccteates oat tee 


ZAOULPTOWS*0€ funds, fromiCana da’ vercscetescstecsvevsrcees cence sate cesentacenttece sence connas 


C. Between foreign offices (including their bank accounts in Canada) and 
companies or persons in Canada not included above. 
1. INFLOWS of funds to Canada*: 
Acquisition of new issues of Canadian securities — please attach 
Schedwhevomis suesrand “amounts )z.sic.cessesstctresecacecasciecerereeaeere mee cece eee nia 


Other, including acquisition of mortgages, CC. ....scccccesscesscereccsescsesestseresees 


Z-OUTELOWS of funds from: Canada veccesceisussseanccctvacccstonctaicaticennertertiomeernine ie tenr es 


*Omit transfers for purposes specifically excluded in the note at the top of the schedule. 


Any comments or qualifications which you feel might be usefully added to this material would be appreciated. (Use reverse side) 


Name and title of responsible officer 


Telephone Signature 


2306-13: 1-12-72 
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While similar to the BP-27 used in respect of 
Canadian insurance companies, the questionnaire is 
somewhat more complex. It is divided into three parts. 
As in the case of the BP-27, there is no attempt to 
cover all transactions of the respondents, some of which 
would have been measured in other ways. The sale or 
purchase of new or outstanding securities offered 
publicly in Canada through brokers or other security 
dealers in Canada will have been reported on the BP-30, 
and remittances from Canada of income or principal 
on Canadian securities held outside Canada will have 
been calculated from the investment position records. 


Parts A and B closely parallel the corresponding 
parts of the BP-27. Part A measures flows between 
offices or operations in Canada and foreign offices. 
The forms which these movements may take tend to 
be more varied than in the case of the Canadian com- 
panies and are spelled out in somewhat greater detail. 
In practice this part of the questionnaire picks up some 
transactions which call for special treatment. They are 
described below, but it would be more helpful to readers 
to first describe the treatment of the movements gen- 
erally reported. In general, the convention adopted 
was the same as that followed in respect of Canadian 
companies. From the introduction of these returns in 
1952, a net accumulated inflow to Canada on a com- 
pany-by-company basis is regarded as a capital inflow 
and recorded as an element of series DSO in the capital 
account. An accumulated net outflow of funds from 
Canada is regarded as a payment of miscellaneous 
income included in the current account under series 
B23. If an accumulated inflow is reduced by subsequent 
outflows, those outflows are treated as capital until a 
zero position is reached, and only thereafter as mis- 
cellaneous income. If a net accumulated outflow of 
funds from Canada is reduced by subsequent inflows, 
these inflows are regarded as covering losses and reduce 
miscellaneous income payments in series B23 until such 
time as a zero accumulation is indicated, and only 
thereafter as capital inflows. 


As noted above, the data reported in Part A 
contain some other items which are segregated and 
require special treatment. Some reports include inflows 
representing premiums on group insurance placed by 
foreign parent companies in respect of employees in 
Canada of their Canadian subsidiaries, through the 
foreign home office of the insurance company. It is 
assumed that these premiums have been reflected 
in the service charges reported on BP-21 as having 
been paid to their parent companies by the Canadian 
subsidiary companies. The return of the premiums 
to Canada is accordingly reflected as a reduction in 
the series B23 which includes business service payments 
to non-residents. 


Another type of transaction which is sometimes 
reflected in Part A and which requires special treatment 
is the provision to or withdrawal from the Canadian 


operations of Canadian securities. Foreign insurance 
companies are required by law to maintain in Canada 
assets in respect of their liabilities to residents of Canada. 
Holdings of the securities and other Canadian assets 
built up from premiums and investment income in 
Canada are considered to be assets of the Canadian 
operations and as such are not reflected in the balance 
of payments or in Canada’s international investment 
position. Foreign insurance companies may, however, 
also hold Canadian securities in the capacity of non- 
resident investors. These may have originated from the 
premiums or related investment income on business 
outside Canada or from free reserves of the companies. 
Such security holdings represent foreign investment 
in Canada and the acquisition or disposition of them 
together with related investment income transfers 
represent, from the Canadian point of view, inter- 
national transactions. At times, in order to maintain 
their asset positions in Canada, companies may find it 
necessary to introduce funds from abroad or, converse- 
ly, they may find that the assets held in Canada in 
respect of their Canadian liabilities are in excess of 
their requirements. An appropriate adjustment some- 
times takes the form of a transfer of Canadian securities 
between a “resident” and a “non-resident”’ position. 
A transfer of Canadian securities from the foreign 
home office to the Canadian operations is articulated 
as a receipt of equivalent funds (which is treated in 
the normal manner described above) and an outflow 
of funds from Canada for the repatriation of Canadian 
securities (which is then carried into series D30 of the 
capital account covering trade in outstanding Canadian 
securities). When excess holdings of Canadian securities 
are shifted from the Canadian operations, a similar 
articulation is made. 


There are two further types of special transactions 
which have sometimes appeared in Part A. Income 
and principal on Canadian mortgages held in respect of 
non-Canadian business sometimes appear with transfers 
of funds from Canada in Part A. The income element 
is disregarded because a direct aggregative estimate of 
mortgage interest paid to non-residents is constructed. 
The principal element is in effect transferred to Part C2 
of the BP-28 which is discussed below. The final element 
which requires special treatment arises from the occa- 
sional inclusion in Part A2 of reimbursements from 
Canada for claims settled by home offices abroad 
in respect of Canadian policies. Such entries are in 
effect used with the data from Part B2. 


We turn now to Part B of the BP-28 which covers 
transfers between offices in Canada and non-residents. 
Part B in respect of the BP-27, which is parallel, has 
already been described in some detail. On the BP-28, 
however, the inflows of funds to Canada represent 
substantially the settlement of claims (rather than 
premiums) and the outflows represent premium settle- 
ments (rather than claims). 
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iv Statistics Canada Statistique Canada 
CONFIDENTIAL 


Balance of Payments Division BP — 29 


OTTAWA KIA 0Z8 


REPORT BY TRUST AND MORTGAGE LOAN COMPANIES IN CANADA 
ON TRANSACTIONS WITH NON-RESIDENTS 


Calendar year ending: 


ees one copy for your file Telephone: Area 613/996-2545 


Please correct any mistakes in Name and Address 


Si vous préférez une formule francaise, priére de |’indiquer et de retourner celle-ci avec votre nom et titre ] 


The information furnished by your firm in response to this request will be treated in strict 
confidence. 


Authority —Statistics Act, Chapter 15, Statutes of Canada, 1970-71-72. 


INSTRUCTIONS AND DEFINITIONS 


1. This report is to be filed in respect of every branch in Canada of a trust or mortgage loan company. 


2. Part I may be completed as of some date other than December 31st(in which case this should be noted 
on the form). Reasonable estimates will suffice for the items in Parts III andIV. All the figures should 
be compiled and reported in terms of thousands of Canadian dollars. 


3. In order to reduce further the work involved in completion of the schedule any analysis required to 
produce information for Parts I, III] and IV, aside from the security transactions, may be limited to in- 
dividual accounts having a capital value of $50,000 or more. 


4. Residency: Non-residents are persons and corporations domiciled outside Canada, regardless of citi- 
zenship. Such persons are normally not liable for Canadian income taxes (other than non-resident with- 
holding tax). The country of residence of holding companies and trusts is established by the residence 
of their beneficial owners. Where this is not known,residence of holding companies and trusts should 
be determined by the residence of the current income beneficiaries. 


5. Responsibility for reporting: All transactions, withdrawals and other remittances to and from Canada 
arranged outside the country by trust companies either as principal or agent should be reported whether 
they pass through its accounts or not. The trust company in Canada which actually executes or arranges 
the transactions, withdrawals and other remittances outside Canada is to report the transaction. 


6. Methods of valuation: It is requested that the following valuation methods be used: for equities, the 
lower of cost or market value; for bonds, par value; for mortgage loans, amounts owing; for real estate, 
cost less mortgage owing. 


7. Insurance Companies: The business in Canada of foreign insurance companies is regarded as that of 
a ‘‘branch’’ resident in Canada. Accordingly holdings of, or transactions in connection with securities, 
mortgages, etc. deposited in Canada under Insurance Acts or otherwise held in respect of liabilities 
to Canadian policy-holders are regarded as those of Canadians and are not to be reported. Mortgage 
holdings of United States life insurance companies for their own account are derived from other 
sources and should be omitted entirely from this report. 


8. Remittances: Remittances to be included in Parts III and IV may take the form of transfers in Canadian 
or foreign currency to a non-resident client in Canada or abroad, or to the credit of a non-resident 
client’s account with a bank in Canada or abroad. Remittances effected in the form of transfers of 
securities should not be reported. Payments of interest, dividends and principal as disbursing agents, 
remittances to foreign countries on behalf of residents (e.g. benevolent contributions or travel funds), 
and receipts of interest, dividends and principal on foreign or Canadian foreign-pay securities are 
not to be reported. 


9. Income remittances: If data on income remitted to non-residents are not available, estimates may be 
used. For this purpose income tax returns may be helpful. 


10. Security Transactions: The bureau receives monthly reports of international transactions in securities 
from branches and offices in Canada of banks, brokers, investment dealers, certain trust companies and 
certain mutual and pension funds. For this reason, trust and mortgage loan companies should report 
only transactions with others outside Canada (including brokers and investment dealers) which were 
not made through a branch or office in Canada of an agency reporting monthly. 


Any comments or qualifications particularly with respect to changes vis a vis your previous return 
would be appreciated. 


3-1200-14.1: 12-9-73 
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Express all amounts 
to nearest thousand 
Canadian dollars 


For residents of: 


f (1) (2) (3) (4) 

1. Value’ of assets managed or held at year-end beneficially for non- United eg : 
residents by branches in Canada, in management, safe custody, and ees pes Other All foreign 
agency accounts, estates and trusts, and holding companies: Kingdom SES Counce 

een Md 01 
fa) Canadien/securives Bond ss ics icsscvsns nectiaces eesti doransvarsstorsveversersttene 02 
(b) Mortgage loans to Canadians .... 03 
(c) Real estate in Canada (less applicable debt owing) ........cceeee 04 
(d) Canadian dollar balances .... 199 
WnitedS tates "stocks Mireenciv. cts cmcuseopstess sees 06 
(e) Foreign securities 4 United States bonds ........:.ccceescsescssseeseeeeonee 07 
Other :secucittes Maes eiacccscrseans srestccsse se ssveresy 08 
(iEyOtheriloretignraSSe tsar emma tnimec ae nascent aire scenatracense eta ceniCaetonars | 0 
Il. Value? of liabilities of reporting company at year-end to non- 
residents — exclude amounts reported in Part 1: 
(a) Canadian dollar guaranteed investment certificates, receipts and 10 
debentures of the Company inivasi scree tascsessccosasese ae eearssccncebeseatenieetspcstes 
(b) Canadian dollar depositia CCOUMUS mead raciiysicntesmnn ie tmeneer se aaasiaaCt 11 
To To To To all 
Ill. Remittances from Canada during the year: United United other foreign 
States Kingdom countries countries 


(a) Income remitted to non-residents on assets in Canada held in 
management, safe custody and agency accounts, estates and trusts 12 
Andsholding COMpanile seat terre cerccnt ches eaenreess raven cate see serum ane asy eater 


Capital withdrawals from: 


13 


(ib) PE Stalte scandytrists pecs escent Once eee reteremen riser cisget ned ate 


(c) Other management, safe custody and agency accounts and holding 14 
companies, mutual funds, pension funds, CC. .....cccccecscseeeereeeees 


Cost of securities purchased direct from brokers, investment 
dealers and others outside Canada: (Disregard this section if 
reported monthly on Schedule BP — 30) 


Stokes wi. Reece ee re eee re eeeeeneeseants 


(d) Canadian securities | Bonds (includes guaranteed investment 16 
Certificates) in ccesters ee icaar mae nwercacenees tos 


WnnteduStatesestoCks wrccrerscse suet wate store trace 17 

(e) Foreign securities 4 United States bonds ..........cccccceseeteeteeees E 

Otheresecuritiesanescuwciee eae cece eee 19 

From From From From all 
; : be F ‘ ere : 
iV iReminancestoiGanada duringahe ear: | United States United Kingdom] other countries oreign countries 

(a) Income remitted to Canada on foreign assets held in management, 

safe custody and agency accounts, estates and trusts and holding 20 
COMPADLe Sie ceteree teeter oar ee sane oee cerns earaecstencnre are seer coset ener =e estes 

(b) Fees and other administrative Charges .......:..ccccccescesesersesneeesesseeees 21 


(c) Capital transferred to management, safe custody, and agency 22 


accounts, estates and trusts, and holding companies ..........::00008 


Proceeds of securities sold direct to brokers, investment dealers, 
ond others outside Canada: (Disregard this section if reported 
monthly on Schedule BP — 30) 


2 


dia rities F 4 
(6) Canedian Securit Bonds (includes guaranteed investment 24 


COLblEICALES))\ eretimesntntcd ee ccscomeies sorerir sant narneanense 
United States stocks ogc ciccsse tera natscenraepsonny 25 
(e) Foreign securities { United States BORGSwe ceraeteen eens cteeccies 26 
27 


CHET SOCUEIENES Geter cr ceusecteswcnstr cee epasentatyateeane nes 


Name of company 


Branch 


Address 


Name and title of responsible officer Signature 


Telephone Date 


1 See instruction 6. 
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x sd Statistics Canada Statistique Canada 


Balance of Payments Division 


BP-30 | 


OTTAWA, KIA 0Z8 


CONFIDENTIAL 


SECURITY TRANSACTIONS WITH NON-RESIDENTS 


For month of 


Name 
and 
Address 


TELEX 015-3585 


If Name and Address does not appear in above space, please insert. a 


Name and title of responsible officer 


Signature Telephone 


2 | 


If no transactions in month 
checkihere cect an wJe ira tre ahd sncate ee eee eee 


Si vous préférez une formule frangaise, priére de l’indiquer et de retourner celle-ci [_] 
Authority — Statistics Act, Chapter 15, Statutes of Canada 1970-71-72. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


1. Object of the return — This return is intended to cover 
international transactions in securities. The guiding 
principle is a change in ownership from residents of 
one country to residents of another. International 
transactions ordinarily involve a movement of funds 
from one country to another, but include also ex- 
changes of securities involving purchases and sales 
between residents and non-residents. 


1.1 For additional forms or clarification of the reporting 
requirements or instructions, contact the Balance of 


Payments Division collect at Area 613/996-2545. 


2. Responsibility for reporting -— All transactions 
arranged by a firm either as principal or agent should 
be reported whether they pass through its accounts 
or not. These will include transactions with Canadian 
borrowers carried out through international affiliates. 
The institution or firm in Canada which actually 
executes or arranges the security transaction outside 
Canada is to report the transaction. If, for example, 
a bank sells a security through a Canadian firm for a 
client in London, and the firm in turn sells the 
security in New York, the bank is to report a purchase 
from the United Kingdom and the firm is to report a 
sale to the United States, even though each may be 
aware of the complete transaction. 


2.1 If firm ‘“‘A”’ purchases a security through firm ‘‘B’’, 
which is a Canadian branch of a United States firm, 
firm ‘‘A’’ is to make no report because, insofar as it 
is directly concerned, the security is purchased 
through a firm in Canada; if the security is purchased 
in the United States by firm ‘‘B’’, the latter will report 
the transaction. 


2.2 Reports are submitted in respect of offices in Canada 
by members of the Investment Dealers’ Association of 
Canada, the Canadian Bankers Association*, Canadian 
stock exchanges, foreign investment houses operating 
in Canada, and other financial institutions and 
investors in Canada who engage directly in trans- 
actions with dealers or brokers abroad, e.g. trust 
companies, investment funds and some non-financial 
corporations. 


2.3 Firms which are members of more than one of the 
groups listed above are requested to report on a 
consolidated basis and to ensure that double counting 
‘does not occur. 


3. Nationality—All transactions between a principal 
domiciled or located in Canada and a principal 
domiciled or located in another country are to be 
covered, regardless of the nationality of the vendor 
or the purchaser. For example, a sale by a vendor 
located in Canada to a foreign branch of a Canadian 
firm is to be reported whereas if the purchaser was a 
Canadian branch of a foreign firm the transaction 
would not be recorded. 


*Members of the CBA should exclude sales to or purchases 
from non-residents for Head Office or Canadian branch 
account (not for account of customers) of securities payable 
optionally or solely in currencies other than Canadian, which 
will be reflected as changes in asset items 9 to 14 inclusive 
of the monthly Statutory Return pursuant to the Bank Act. 


3.1 


See 


3.3 


ies) 
hd 


4.1 


4.2 


4.3 


Insurance Companies—The business in Canada of 
foreign insurance companies is regarded as that of a 
Canadian “‘branch’’. Accordingly transactions in con- 
nection with securities deposited in Canada under 
Insurance Acts or otherwise held in respect of 
liabilities to Canadian policy-holders are regarded 
as transactions with Canadians and are not to be 
reported. Similarly, the business abroad of Canadian 
insurance companies is regarded as that of a non- 
resident branch and transactions between Canada 
and such branches are to be reported. 


Non-Resident Owned Investment Companies and 
Investment Trusts—The country of residence of 
holding companies is established by the residence of 
their beneficial owners where known. 


Eurobond Issues are issues organized by an inter- 
national syndicate commissioned to place the 
securities simultaneously in more than one country 
and expressed in one or more key currencies. 


Instructions regarding the statistical classification 
of the nationality of investors and securities for the 
purposes of this return may be obtained as per 
paragraph 1.1. 


Transactions —In general all securities are classified 
by the country of incorporation of the issuer. Neither 
the currency in which a security may be denominated 
nor the currency in which the transaction may be con- 
summated has significance for the purpose of this 
return. However, securities of Canadian incorporated 
companies whose principal operations are outside 
Canada should be classified as ‘‘foreign’’. 


Location —Location of a bond, debenture, or share 
certificate is not relevant; for example, a purchase by 
a non-resident from a Canadian is to be reported re- 
gardless of whether the security is to be lodged in 
Canada or delivered abroad. Similarly a sale to a non- 
resident for delivery, against payment, to a bank in 
Canada should be reported by the dealer, as a change 
of ownership between Canada and a foreign country 
has occurred. (For special treatment of insurance 
company transactions see paragraph 3.1). 


New Issues include new, refunding, and conversion 
issues. For practical purposes the dividing line be- 
tween new and outstanding issues may be taken as 
immediately after wholesale distribution by the 
Originating group or purchasing syndicate. An issue 
is classed as outstanding, therefore, after it has been 
distributed at wholesale to a selling group. (Rights, 
warrants, and all mutual fund shares are to be treated 
as outstanding securities). 


Redemptions —Repurchases from non-residents for 
governments or corporations of their own bonds, 
debentures, or stock are to be reported, but maturing 
bonds or debentures, and issues called for complete 
or partial redemption are to be excluded. 


3-—1200-—50.1: 6-5-76 


Cont'd on back page 
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4.4 


4.5 


4.6 


INSTRUCTIONS (Concluded) 


Buy-Backs — Buy-back transactions are considered 
for the purposes of this survey to be a short term 
agreement of sale of a security which specifies both 
the date and price of repurchase. Transactions should 
be included in the appropriate categories but need 
not be specifically segregated. 


Short Term Securities —Schedule BP-—30 should be 
used in conjunction with supplements A and B to 
Schedule BP-—30 for reporting transactions in these 
instruments. Bankers’ acceptance should be included 
with the category ‘‘Canadian commercial paper’; 
provincial and municipal treasury bills and chartered 
bank term notes should be included with the category 
‘Other Canadian issues’’. Negotiable certificates of 
deposit issued by non-residents should be included 
in foreign issues. 


Timing —Delivery dates are a more appropriate basis 
for the compilation of this return than are contract 
dates. Where practical reasons necessitate the 
general use of contract dates it is essential that 
arrangements be made to adjust the returns to a 
delivery basis in respect of buy-back and other 
important deferred delivery transactions. 


AMOUNTS TO BE REPORTED - All values should be 
expressed in terms of Canadian currency and rounded 
to thousands by dropping the last three digits. If 


5.1 


5.2 


5-3 


however, the amount dropped exceeds $500, the 
reported amount should be increased by one. For 
example, $1,253,756 should be reported as 1,254 on 
the form. It will be assumed that blank spaces 
represent amounts of less than $500 or of zero. 
Where more convenient, a firm having extensive 
transactions on a U.S. dollar basis may report them 
on a separate monthly schedule duly marked ‘‘ex- 
pressed in United States dollars’’. 


Transactions executed outside Canada—Report as 
sales the amount credited on transactions for a 
Canadian client or for your own account (proceeds of 
sales less commissions and taxes outside Canada). 
Report as purchases the amount debited for these 
accounts (cost of purchases plus commissions and 
taxes). 


Transactions executed in Canada—Report as sales 
the amount debited on transactions for a non-resident 
purchaser (cost of securities plus commissions and 
taxes in Canada). Report as purchases the amount 
credited on transactions for a non-resident seller 
(proceeds of sales less commissions and taxes in 
Canada). 


Margin Accounts—Ttansactions in margin accounts 
should be treated in exactly the same manner as 
other transactions. 


Please describe briefly the nature of any exceptionally large or unusual transactions reported on this return. 
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cd Statistics Canada Statistique Canada 


Balance of Payments Section 


OTTAWA KIA 0Z8 


[ Supplement A to Schedule BP -30 


__ Authority — Statistics Act, Chapter 15, Statutes of Canada 1970-71-72. | 


SALES TO NON-RESIDENTS OF 
SHORT-TERM SECURITIES’ 


he 


Description of each issue 


Security 


Borrower 


pete United 
States 


United 
Kingdom 


Maturity 


13-16 


Specify 
month 
and year 


17-22 23-28 


i Other 
ea carat Western Other 3 
Z Hemisphere countrie 
Please specify country 
Eee shal 35 - 40 41-46 


Express all amounts to nearest thousand Canadian dollars? 


10-12 


111 


GOVERN- 
MENT 
OF 
CANADA 
ISSUES 


111 


Treasury 


Bills 


Mo. Yr. [ 
4 


Other 
Short-term Issues* 


7 


CANA- r i 


DIAN 120 


FINANCE | 
COMPANY 120 


PAPER 


120 


i 


3-1200-54.1: 15-9-75 


| : | 


* With original term of one year or less. 2 See instruction 5 of BP -30, * Specify date of issuance and interest rate. 
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SALES TO NON-RESIDENTS OF SHORT-TERM SECURITIES? 


Description of each issue 


Other 


, Continental Other 
Security B ose United United Europe ecionee Countries 
Grower M on States Kingdom 
aturity 


Please specify country 


13-16 17 -22 23-28 29-34 35-40 41-46 


Specify 
month 
and year 


Py LOI 12 Express all amounts to nearest thousand Canadian dollars” 


Bankers’ acceptances 


Other Canadian commercial paper 


CANA- 
DIAN 132 


COMM- 
ERCIAL 132 


PAPER 


Banks (e.g. bearer demand notes) 


Governments (unless indicated elsewhere) 


OTHER 
CANA- 


DIAN 
ISSUES 143 


Government enterprises 


== 


Corporations (e.g. mortgage loan companies) 


144 


144 


is | 
== 
: 


Treasury bills 


United States 


Treasury Bills 


ae 
cs 


Forcign commercial paper — Banking. 


FOREIGN 


ISSUES“ 


== 


Foreign commercial paper — Non-banking 


| 
| | 
1 eo eS 


3-1200-54.1 If the foreign security is registered, please specify by (R). 


a ad Statistics Canada Statistique Canada 


Balance of Payments Section 


OTTAWA KIA 0Z8 


Supplement B to Schedule BP - 30 


Authority — Statistics Act, Chapter 15, Statutes of Canada 1970-71-72. 
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PURCHASES FROM NON-RESIDENTS OF 
SHORT-TERM SECURITIES’ 


Month: 


5 


Description of each issue 


Security 


Borrower 


M 


aturity 


United 
States 


United 
Kingdom 


Continental 
Europe 


Other 
Western 
Hemisphere 


Other 
Countries 


Please specify country 


13-16 


17-22 


23-28 


29-34 


35-40 | 41-46 


07 -09 10-12 


Specify 
month 
and year 


Express all amounts to nearest thousand Canadian dollars? 


Mo. 


Yr. 


Treasury 


GOVERN- Fille 
MENT 211 


OF 
CANADA 211 


ISSUES 


Other 


Short-term Issues? 


ie 


CANA- 
DIAN 220 


FINANCE 
COMPANY 220 


PAPER 


fe 


3-1200-55,1: 15-9-75 ? With original term of one year or less. 


? See instruction 5 of BP - 30. 


> Specify date of issuance and interest rate. 
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PURCHASES FROM NON-RESIDENTS OF SHORT-TERM SECURITIES’ 


| Description of each issue 


: Other 
; Continental Other 
Security B pare United United Europe Mhaks ator Countries 
OrON SS Maturity States Kingdom P 


Please specify country 
13-16 17-22 29 - 34 35-40 41 - 46 
10-12 Specify 


month Express all amounts to nearest thousand Canadian dollars? 
and year 


Mo. Wire Bankers’ acceptances 


] 


Other Canadian commercial paper 


CANA- 
DIAN 
COMM- 
ERCIAL 
PAPER 


Banks (e.g. bearer demand notes) 


Governments (unless indicated elsewhere) 


OTHER 
CANA- | 
DIAN 
ISSUES 


Government enterprises 


= 


Corporations (e.g. mortgage loan companies) 


Treasury bills 


Foreign commercial paper — Banking 


251 


United States 
251 Treasury Bills 


251 


252 


FOREIGN 
ISSUES‘ 


31 ae 


252 


252 


| 


Foreign commercial paper — Non-banking 


253 


253 


1 


3-1200-55.1 “If the foreign security is registered, please specify by (R). 
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Part C of the BP-28 has no counterpart in the 
returns for Canadian companies. It reflects the move- 
ments of funds between foreign offices (including their 
bank accounts in Canada) and companies or persons in 
Canada not covered elsewhere on the return or specifi- 
cally excluded. The inflows are subdivided into two 
components. The first covers the acquisition of new 
issues of Canadian securities. The totals are not ordi- 
narily tabulated but the individual issues listed are used 
as one of the elements in the construction of series 
D32, New issues of Canadian securities. Other inflows 
which cover primarily the acquisition of mortgages 
but would cover also other investments in Canada 
including real estate and outstanding securities, together 
with the reported outflows of the funds from Canada, 
form elements of series D50 or D30 of the capital 
account. 


BP-29 — This schedule, a report by trust and 
mortgage companies on transactions with non-residents, 
is obtained annually. In 1974 it covered about 55 
respondents and their branches, if any, in Canada. 
The questionnaire is divided into four parts. The first 
of these seeks the value of assets managed or held at 
the year-end beneficially for non-residents of Canada, 
in management, safe custody and agency accounts, 
estates and trusts, and holding companies. The figures 
contribute to the estimates of miscellaneous invest- 
ment in Canada described in Part IV and through them 
influence some of the estimates of capital and income 
flows. This part of the return also seeks information 
about foreign assets held for non-residents, which is 
used primarily in the interpretation of stock estimates 
derived from foreign sources where such holdings might 
appear to be beneficially owned by Canadians. The 
second part of the schedule deals with liabilities of 
respondents to non-residents in the form of Canadian 
dollar deposit accounts, guaranteed investment certifi- 
cates, deposit receipts, debentures, etc. These are used 
in the investment position and are also the source of 
capital account entries in series D50 for the guaranteed 
investment certificates and D71 for deposits. 


The other two parts of the schedule deal with 
remittances. Income remittances become components 


of miscellaneous income receipts and payments. The 
questionnaire also picks up figures for receipts of fees 
and other administrative charges which become a part 
of business service receipts recorded in series A23. 
In addition there will have been fees and other ad- 
ministrative charges which have been offset against 
income remittances, and an imputation of these is 
accordingly made and used to increase both miscella- 
neous income payments and business service receipts. 


Capital withdrawals from estates and trusts are 
treated as transfers of inheritances becoming an element 
of series B30, while other capital transfers (apart from 
those related to security transactions) are reflected 
in series D50. The international security transactions 
are, of course, incorporated into series D30 or D35 as 
appropriate. 


It will be noted that the reports do not seek to 
obtain the full international security transactions of 
respondents; some of these will have been reported 
on BP-30 by Canadian intermediaries and are expressly 
excluded for this reason, while in the case of res- 
pondents with a significant volume of international 
securities transactions those carried out directly with 
non-residents are reported by them monthly on BP-30 
rather than annually on BP-29. 


BP-30 — This schedule together with supporting 
supplements covers international transactions in sec- 
urities of more than 30 types and is obtained from 
approximately 150 respondents. It is the only monthly 
survey carried out by the Division. Respondents include 
brokers, other security dealers, and banks in Canada, 
as well as investment funds, pension funds and other 
large institutional investors who make a practice of 
directly executing or arranging security transactions 
outside Canada. The basic questionnaire is supplemented 
where appropriate by schedules providing further 
details of transactions in short-term securities. 


Information from the schedules plays a part in 
the construction of many items in the balance of pay- 
ments and investment position as indicated in Chart V.1 
and described earlier in Parts III and IV. 


Questionnaires Used Primarily in the Construction of International Investment Position Estimates 


We turn now to the group of schedules shown in 
Table V.1 which are primarily related to estimates of 
Canada’s international investment position. We have 
already seen that the schedules directed to the col- 
lection of balance of payments data become elements 
in the construction of estimates of Canada’s inter- 
national assets and liabilities. In parallel manner the 
questionnaires used primarily for the investment posi- 
tion also provide inputs to estimates for the balance 
of payments. These links appear in Chart V.1. 


As in the case of the balance of payments ques- 
tionnaires, it may be useful to group for purposes of 
description those for the investment position. Schedules 
BP-51 through BP-58 and BP-61, which relate primarily 
to Canada’s external liabilities (foreign investment in 
Canada), will be dealt with as one group. Finally, this 
Part V will conclude with descriptions of Schedules 
BP-59 and BP-60 which collect data in respect of Cana- 
dian investment abroad. 
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While the following descriptions refer to com- 
panies or corporations as the respondents, the data 
sought from them are generally on a consolidated or 
enterprise basis. 


BP-51 through BP-58 and BP-61 — The BP-51 and 
BP-52 are both basic questionnaires dealing with the 
geographical distribution of ownership of the capital of 
Canadian companies. (The term is defined to cover 
also companies incorporated under foreign law sub- 
stantially for the purpose of engaging in business in 
Canada. It is frequently easier for such companies to 
supply data for the corporation as a whole rather than 
to articulate a Canadian branch operation which sub- 
stantially corresponds to the total company. The treat- 
ment of unincorporated branches in Canada of non- 
Canadian corporations, involving the use of BP-22, 
although technically more appropriate, creates more 
difficulty than the use of schedules BP-52 and BP-21, 
those normally used for Canadian corporations.) 


The schedule BP-52 is in fact the basic ques- 
tionnaire. It provides material about the corporation 
and the geographical.distribution of its long-term liabili- 
ties and equity. This questionnaire was directed to 
about 7,500 corporations in 1974. The BP-51, now used 
as an alternative, was for many years the basic question- 
naire. The latter provides somewhat less detail of the 
value and distribution of long-term capital than the 
BP-52 but picks up figures for short-term indebtedness 
and for certain non-Canadian assets of the respondent. 
The form is now used in respect of companies ap- 
proached for the first time and of a group of Canadian 
corporations which are treated specially either because 
they have no significant assets or operations within 
Canada or because within the survey system major parts 
of the investment in them are measured through other 
techniques. References to some of the situations in- 
volved will be found in the note on non-Canadian com- 
panies and other special situations in Part VI. 


The schedule BP-53 provides information on 
the Canadian subsidiaries or affiliates of respondent 
companies as well as other major investments in other 
Canadian companies. It is sent to about 2,500 respond- 
ents annually on a revolving basis. 


Schedule BP-55 is used to up-date the ledger 
records covering the foreign ownership of funded debt 
of provinces, municipalities and their enterprises. The 
form and maintenance of these records has been des- 
cribed in Part IV. The schedule also provides elements 
of series D32, New issues of Canadian securities, and 
D33, Retirements of foreign-held Canadian securities, 
as described in Part III. It is obtained annually from 
about 175 entities. 


Schedule BP-57 reports on the value of invest- 
ments in Canada by non-Canadian firms. The BP-57 
is normally used to establish the existence of such 
investments. If the amounts as established are signifi- 
cant the required information is thereafter normally 
obtained on schedule BP-22. For smaller undertakings 
the information would continue to be reported on the 
BP-57 schedule. About 50 schedules BP-57 were ob- 
tained in 1974. 


The BP-58 is a report by non-Canadian airlines 
operating in Canada, providing in addition to the value 
of their assets and liabilities in Canada some freight and 
shipping and business service items. There were about 
45 respondents for 1974. 


The BP-61 provides balance sheet data on invest- 
ments in Canada of non-Canadian partnerships. 


BP-S9 and BP-60 — The BP-59 is used to obtain 
information on Canadian capital invested abroad by 
Canadian enterprises. Separate details are obtained 
for subsidiaries, affiliates and other investments (mainly 
unincorporated branches). The principal industry is 
ascertained together with the forms of long-term in- 
vestment abroad. The totals are provided on two valu- 
ation bases. The first is that followed by the subsidiary 
or affiliate abroad. This is the value used in the cons- 
truction of estimates of the book value of direct in- 
vestment abroad. A total is also obtained on the basis 
of the valuation appropriate to the stage of consoli- 
dation used in completing schedule BP-51 or BP-52, 
if applicable, or otherwise at the values reflected in 
the respondent’s accounts. It will be recalled from 
Part IV that estimates of external liabilities are made 
representing long-term investment in Canada; the second 
valuation is the basis appropriate for the deduction made 
from the book value of long-term capital employed 
in Canadian corporations to eliminate elements em- 
ployed outside Canada. The related liability entry for 
the equity of non-residents in Canadian assets abroad, 
which covers substantially the same assets, is, however, 
based on the valuations reflected in the accounts of the 
subsidiary or affiliate abroad, and thus consistent with 
the values employed on the asset side of Canada’s 
international investment position. 


The schedule BP-59 also collects information on 
long- and short-term portfolio (or similar) investments 
of substantial size. These entries are used to identify 
capital flows which have not been covered through 
other sources and to make appropriate provision where 
necessary for any equity of non-residents in these 
assets through their investment in the respondent. 
About 1,500 enterprises received schedules BP-59 
in respect of 1974. While the typical respondent re- 
ported only one or a few investments abroad, the 
numbers ranged up to well over 100. 
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5 ao Statistics Canada Statistique Canada 


CONFIDENTIAL 
Balance of Payments Division 
OTTAWA KIA 0Z8 
GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF OWNERSHIP OF CAPITAL 


of companies incorporated in Canada, or incorporated under foreign law 
substantially for the purpose of engaging in business in Conadd 


1975 


Please report for your Fiscal year (normal business 
year) ending at any time between April 1, 1975 and 
March 31, 1976. 


Telephone (613) 996-2545 


f fil 
SOQ A Telex 013-3585 Please correct any mistakes in Name or Address 


Si vous préférez une formule francaise, priére de l’indiquer et de retourner celle-ci avec votre nom (lettres moulées) et titre ] 


Statistics Canada would appreciate your assistance in its compilations of capital movements and Canada’s balance of international 
indebtedness. Kindly fill in the data requested and return to this Division at your earliest convenience in the enclosed envelope. 


The information furnished by your company in response to this request will be treated in strict confidence. 


Identify each class or issue ] Total issued Owned in Owned in Owned in Owned in 
separately and outstanding Canada il United States United Kingdom other countries 
Number of shares Number of shares Number of shares Number of shares Number of shares 


Common or capital stock .......ccee 


Prefercedustockye neater eee sil — 


(% total) (% of total) (% of total) (% of total) 


(In the case of non-registered securities, give your closest estimate.) 


im | 


Bonds, debentures, notes, etc. 


Other long-term indebtedness? 
Specify bank borrowing 


? Include issues of wholly-owned Canadian subsidiaries. Notes held by banks should be shown as ‘‘Other long-term indebtedness’’. 

? Intended or likely to remain outstanding for more than one year from the date incurred, including mortgages, accumulated advances from a parent 
company, and all other forms of indebtedness which may be considered as investment in your company and its Canadian subsidiaries. Indicate rate 
of interest, term, description, and currency of payment. 


Short-term indebtedness: 


Parent and/or affiliates.............. 
Others: 


SECTION Ii - VALUE AS AT END OF LAST FISCAL YEAR OF CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OF YOUR Canadian dollars 
COMPANY FROM CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET. (If more convenient, enclose report and check [_] 


CONTRIBUTED CAPITAL: 


Prelerce dis COC keg jen asceeeraseeeae co sues see eees sche re cosas setnanue a auctercvar Auce Hessscevarevssdicerereeel oe aeeRTE TOTS EMEP Seta anaes 


ComMONOEy Capstals COCK ate ie eee Ne Oe narra RU en as ee MSR I EA, LB ie teat 


Capital surplus 
(paid-in, donated, appraisal surplus, discount on issue of shares, etc.). If discount, check “ ] 


RETAINED EARNINGS: 


SMP DA Ss peers cere ro ean dessa waco na aa hie ow session ae SGP ER ISON EI eds same ent fae eens aN vee suite ov een sak dae onan Ebisu cecns ook stuns datlewonncreunstegerasans 


DERG rcs eccnecerne ese ca sec neu eterna eres aaa Sane canes as ness SU HPAL CRE BS Sitar Ont a rhs KUcna wads Salineta stavecanseasenrsaptandeBensae Se 


Note: If data supplied is not from consolidated balance sheet, please indicate [_]| 


PLEASE COMPLETE BOTH SIDES 
3-1200-40.1: 15-9-75 
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SECTION Ill —- MISCELLANEOUS 


1. Date of incorporation ae Dominion, provincial or other charter (specify) 


2. Fiscal year end 


3. Principal type of activity Manufacturing (mal) eco [_* Other (please specify) 
|_| Merchandising {_] Mining 


4. Principal product produced or sold or service rendered 


Yes al No a 


. Does your company have any ownership in shares or debt securities of any other Canadian company? 


SECTION IV: PRINCIPAL INVESTORS IN YOUR COMPANY 


1 -—Controlling shareholder or group of shareholders. 


List all shareholders forming part of a group which in your opinion is capable of Glnee ee 
exercising control through ownership of securities or by other means. Shareholders in the Spar ceunela 
controlling group may also include related companies of your organization. 


Number of 
shares held 


Non-residents: Name and country of residence 


Residents: Name and address | 


== 


2. Other major investors 


; a , N 
List all other investors with 5% or more of any class of Type of Nee ot 
shares or with holdings of long-term obligations equivalent securities aout OF 


to $1,000,000 or more or obligations 


obligations held 


| 


Non-residents: Name and country of residence | 


Residents: Name and address 


SECTION V —- OPERATIONS OF YOUR FIRM OUTSIDE CANADA AND OTHER FOREIGN ASSETS 


1. Is there a company incorporated outside Canada which is: 


(a)rsubsrdiary\€o. your: Company fires csrcce<csteteacos-ceseovicrs seus cestee ss dasten dics sacuctgentends sat deus tatetet nome preter ety rea vae ner reesatnete gee [Yes [| No 
(b) controlled by the same non-corporate shareholders resident in Canada who control your company? [ | Yes [_] No 
(c)ratfiliated with) your: com pary 2 icc ccccrt ces coer re rere cease aa cece ence ar oh een Se eRe Nag cera a een {| Yes [] No 
( 
(Disregard companies or subsidiaries of companies listed in Section IV) 
If so, give name and address of company or companies: 
2. Have you an unincorporated branch which carries on business in another COUMtrY? .........ecccececeeeseeeeceeseeeeceenscenseensseneneees [] Yes {_] No 
3. Have you foreign assets other than those represented by subsidiaries or unincorporated brancheS? ........ccecccsccsseeees Yes [_] No 
If so, specify type and give approximate value: 
Foreign currency balances in banks and other Non-Canadian commercial and finance company paper $ 
institutions: 
(a) in Canada SWappedi deposits). .cccccsescrersestess sone $e Other:non-Ganadianisecuritresws. setter $ 
OEE ace serserercr ord excohereven esas sent tee ones $ Loans and advances to non-reSidentS..........e:eceeeeeeeee $ 
(b) abroad: Ge eiecten ch wace toe ee meee er teen $y ee 2 eee Other, 
Non-Canadian treasury bills ... $ $ 
Canadian address (Head office or chief place of business in Canada) 
Date Area code and telephone Telex Name (block letters) and title of officer responsible for this report 


3-1200-40.1 
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8 od Statistics Canada Statistique Canada 


Balance of P. e ivisi 
ayments Division CONFIDENTIAL 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF OWNERSHIP OF CAPITAL BP — 52 


of enterprises incorporated in Canada, or incorporated under foreign law 
substantially for the purpose of engaging in business in Canada 


1975 


Telephone (613) 996-2545 
Keep one copy for your file ] 
Please correct Name and/or Address if required 


Telex 013-3585 


Si vous préférez une formule frangaise, priére de l’indiquer et de retourner celle-ci avec votre nom (lettres moulées) et titre 


GUIDE 


—_ 


. Authority: This request is made under the authority of the Statistics Act, Chapter 15, Statutes of Canada 1970-71-72. The information you provide will be held in 
strict confidence and seen only by persons who have taken an oath of secrecy. 


nN 


. Purpose: This request is made to assist in the compilation of international capital movements and Canada’s balance of international indebtedness. The related forms 
Ownership in Canadian Companies (BP—53) and Capital Invested Abroad by Canadian Enterprises (BP—59) are designed to obtain data on the inter-corporate links 
of respondent enterprises and their investments abroad. 


3. Filing of reports: A completed copy of the form(s) BP—52, (BP—53 and BP—S9 if applicable) should be returned within 30 days to Statistics Canada, Balance of 
Payments Division, Ottawa, Ontario K1A 0Z8. Requests for extension of the filing time or for additional forms should be directed to Supervisor, Data Collection 
Unit. Requests for clarification of reporting requirements or for additional instructions should be directed to the International Investment Position Section. Respon- 
dents may telephone collect 613—996—254S. 


4. Reporting unit: For reporting companies having subsidiaries or effectively-controlled companies it is intended that these reports represent a consolidation and be 
completed on a fully consolidated basis except where specific instructions indicate otherwise. Companies included in the consolidation are normally those that your 
company has included in the preparation of its consolidated financial statements. The names of Canadian subsidiaries consolidated in these reports are to be listed 
on the related form BP—S53, Part I and non-Canadian subsidiaries on the Form BP—59. While it is recognized that consolidation may not always be practicable it 
should be noted that companies not included may be surveyed separately. 


wn 


. Period covered: If possible please report as at your fiscal quarter ending between November 15, 1975 and February 15, 1976. Companies unable to comply should 
report as at their fiscal year ending between April 1, 1975 and March 31, 1976. 


. Express all dollar amounts to nearest thousand of dollars: All amounts should be rounded by dropping the last three digits. If, however, the amount dropped exceeds 
$500 then the reported amount should be increased by one. For example, $1,253,756 should be reported as 1,254 on the form. Please insert a dash (—) where the 
amount is less than $500 or the item is not applicable. Unless otherwise specified, all amounts should be reported in Canadian dollars. 


n 


~_ 


. Long-term debt: Report only the debt of Canadian companies included in the consolidation. Please give your closest estimate of the geographical distribution of non- 
registered securities. Long-term notes held by banks should be shown under “Other Long-term Indebtedness’. In general all debt with an original term to maturity 
of one year or more or likely to remain outstanding for more than one year, including mortgages and accumulated advances from the parent company, should be 
reported. Individual issues should be identified and outstanding amounts reported in thousands of units of currency of payment. 


8. European Economic Community (EEC) Countries: Report data for the United Kingdom separately from “Other EEC Countries”. Included in other EEC countries 
are: Belgium, Luxembourg, Republic of Ireland, West Germany, Netherlands, Denmark (including Greenland, Faeroe Islands), France (including Monaco and Andorra), 
Italy (including Sans Marino, Vatican City). 


\o 


. Contributed surplus: Surplus resulting from transactions in the company’s own stock: from miscellaneous stock transactions and changes, from shareholders’ con- 
tributions; from contributions by outsiders; from distributions of stock dividends and similar actions ordered by the board of directors by which some portion of 
retained earnings is reclassified as part of the capital of the corporation and thus credited to the capital stock and paid-in surplus accounts. 


DEFINITIONS 
Canadian enterprise: Company or family of companies engaging in business in Canada which, as a result of common ownership are controlled or managed by the same 
interests. 


Controlling shareholders or group of shareholders: is defined as any shareholder or group of affiliated shareholders which in your opinion is capable of exercising 
control through ownership of securities or by other means. Shareholders in a controlling group may include related companies and may reside in more than one 
country. 


Subsidiary: a company in which the reporting company owns directly and/or indirectly through subsidiaries shares constituting more than 50% of the outstanding 
voting rights. 


Effectively-controlled company: a company for which the operating and financial decisions are effectively controlled by the reporting company even though it owns 
less than 50% of the outstanding voting rights. 


Affiliate: any company which is controlled by substantially the same shareholder or group of shareholders as the reporting company. 


Associated: any company in which the reporting company owns directly and/or indirectly through subsidiaries or/effectively-controlled companies at least 5% but 
not more than 50% of the voting rights and is not an effectively controlled company or affiliate. 


Related company: is a parent, subsidiary, controlled, affiliated or associated company. 


PART I. GENERAL 


1. Date of incorporation 2. Federal, Provincial or other 3(a) Fiscal year end 3(b) Period end to which this 
charter (specify) report relates 


4. Canadian address (Head office or chief place of business in Canada) 


5. Principal type of activity O Manufacturing O Petroleum & natural gas O) Merchandising 0) Mining 
O) Other (specify) 


6. Principal product or service 


7. Is this schedule accompanied by schedule BP—S3 ‘Ownership in Canadian companies”? DOO yes OO no 
If no, does the reporting company have any ownership in shares or debt securities of other Canadian companies? LJ yes 0 no 
8. Is this schedule accompanied by schedule BP—S9 ‘‘Capital Invested Abroad by Canadian Enterprises’’? O yes O no 


If no, does the reporting company or any of its Canadian subsidiaries have capital invested abroad other than 
foreign currency cash balances and/or trade receivables? 


©) yes, please describe briefly OO no 


3—1200—41.1: 15-9-75 
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Express all dollar 

amounts to nearest 
thousand Canadian 
dollars see Guide 


Item 6 


$000 


PART V. SHAREHOLDERS EQUITY 


CAPITAL STOCK (issued and fully paid) 


ae seer OS GN) ke ee ee eae 2 ee ee ee 


9) eee EE 
5) Span ee 
OD) eS BIS GQ CLE — | 
5) poo 
(air ETS ST 6 | nee ee ee ee 
(2) a a OE a 
(3) a a anges 
CONTRIBUTED SURDU US (rommealtuvolses eeskekal srasemee cis ec eieerme eieeine se) etna eh en se cchcrer rin site fn avme 
RE VALNE DP ARUNING S(LLOms Parti) cwenshatce ioiaeene te clickor cael ticuserae eae.is icierc ceet caeen @u)eMelaaeielonens vena ts 


APPRAISAL ICREDIDS (unrealized increasesiin the value of fixed assets)| Si. S202 a 6 aes ne we es cine nae Go ale 


PART VI. PRINCIPAL INVESTORS IN YOUR COMPANY 
Section I — Controlling shareholder or group of shareholders. 


+ 
List all shareholders forming part of a group which in your opinion is capable of @lassof Niimberof 
Office use exercising control through ownership of securities or by other means. Shareholders in the 
, z 6 pis shares held shares held 
controlling group may also include related companies of your organization. 


Non-residents: Name and country of residence 


Residents: Name and address 1 


ee 
—t 


Section II. Other major investors. 


List all other investors with 5% or more of any class of Type of Berepeicas of 
Office use shares and/or with holdings of long-term obligations amounting to securities Penne Ov; 
$1,000,000 or more or obligations obligations held 
Non-residents: Name and country of residence 
T 
Residents: Name and address 
pa 
Section III. Minority shareholders in consolidated Canadian companies. 
Minority pee noe 5% Percentage 
Name of OnMOTE OU Any Class OUSSEC Class of of shares 
Office use Canadian company I coun shares held eh 
Name of residence ; 
+. 
Date Telephone Telex Name (block letters) and title of officer responsible for this report 


3-—1200—41.1 
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Eo Statistics Canada Statistique Canada 
Balance of Payments Division 


OWNERSHIP IN CANADIAN 


COMPANIES 


1975 


CONFIDENTIAL 


Keep one copy for your file 


Telephone (613) 996 - 2545 
Telex 013-3585 Please correct any mistakes in Name and Address 


Si vous préférez une formule francaise, priére de l’indiquer et de retourner celle-ci avec votre nom (lettres moulées) et titre fl 


GUIDE 


1, Authority: This request is made under the authority of the Statistics Act, Chanter 15, Statutes of Canada 1970-71-72. The informa- 
tion you provide will be held in strict confidence and seen only by persons who have taken an oath of secrecy. 

Purpose: This request is made to obtain Canadian inter-corporate links of companies responding to the return entitled Geographical 

Distribution of Ownership of Capital (BP —51 or 52). 

Express all dollar amounts to nearest thousand of Canadian dollars: All amounts should be rounded By dropping the last three digits. 

If, however, the amount dropped exceeds $500 then the reported amount should be increased by one. For example, $1,253,756 should 

be reported as 1,254 on the form. Please insert a dash (—) where the amount is less than $500. 

Subsidiary:.a company in which the reporting company owns directly and/or indirectly through subsidiaries shares constituting more 

than 50% of the voting rights. 


5, Effectively-controlled Somnesy a company for which the operating and financial decisions are effectively controlled by the reporting 
company even though it owns less than 50% of the outstanding voting rights. 


N 
. 


ww 
. 


> 
: 


6. Affiliate: any company which is controlled by substantially the same shareholder or group of shareholders as the reporting 
company. 

7. Associated: any company in which the reporting compere owns directly and/or indirectly through subsidiaries or effectively-controlled 
companies at least 5% but not more than 50% of the voting rights and is not an effectively-controlled company or affiliate (an 
associated company under this definition will inclide corporate joint venture). 


PART !-Canadian Subsidiary or Effectively-Controlled Companies FULLY CONSOLIDATED in BP-—S1 or 52 Schedule. 


] Percentage of capital 
stock owned by your com- Paes 
pany and/or consolidated arms 
subsidiary or effectively- be 
controlled companies 


Offi _ . Name of the Company 
yee (Please indent immediately after each company 
we its own consolidated subsidiary or 


only effectively-controlled companies) Activity 
Common Preferred 
stock stock 
%o % 


3-1200-42.1: 15-9-75 en ed 
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Express all amounts 


to nearest thousand 
Canadian dollars 


PART II — Canadian Subsidiary or Effectively-Controlled Companies NOT FULLY CONSOLIDATED in BP —51 or 52 Schedule. 


Percentage 
of capital 
stock owned 


Total val i 
by your cou otal value of investment as 


reflected in your own books 


Office pany and/or ? 
use Name and Mailing Address ponep cee’ CS.000) 
Other 
Preferred securities 
or 
advances 
PART IIl -— Ownership in Canadian Affiliated Companies 
Percentage 
of capital 
stock owned é 
by your com- Total value of investment as 
Off pany and/or reflected in your own books 
ice consolidated 00 
ees Name and Mailing Address companies ($'000) 
only 
Other 
Common Preferred securities 
stock stock or 
advances 


PART IV — Ownership in Canadian Associated or Other Canadian Companies 
Please list all other companies (excluding companies listed in PARTS I, II and III) in which an investment of at least 5% of any class of stock is 
held by your company or its consolidated Canadian subsidiary or effectively-controlled companies. 


Percentage 
of capital 
stock owned 
by your com- 
pany and/or 


Total value of investment as 
reflected in your own books 


Office lidated ($’000) 
use Name and Mailing Address vcompaniee 
onl 
d Com- Pre- Other 
mon | ferred Common Preferred securities 
stock | stock stock stock or 
‘0 %o advances 
Date Telephone Name (block letters) and title of officer responsible for the completion of this report 


Telex 


3-1200-—42.1 
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Fi, le Statistics Canada Statistique Canada 


Balance of Payments Division CONFIDENTIAL 


OTTAWA KIA 0Z8 BP —55 | 


Telephone: 
Area 613/996 — 2545 
Please correct any mistakes in Name and Address Telex 013-3585 
Si vous préférez une formule francaise, priere de |’indiquer et de retourner celle-ci C] 


Statistics Canada would appreciate your assistance in the compilation of Canada’s balance of payments and 
international investment position through the completion of columns 7 to 12 of this form in respect of the 
particular issues listed. In addition, data is requested for all new issues delivered in the last calendar year. 
The information furnished will be treated in strict confidence. 


Name and title of responsible officer 


Telephone Number 


3-1200—22.1: 3-1-74 
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NEW ISSUES DELIVERED DURING 1973 


ie =a ae 
Amount of issue 
Sold di 1 
: te) irectly to 
Date of maturity Rate Payable ere owes non-residents of 
By — law number (day, month, year) % (currency) residents of Canada Canada or through 
y> »y Y or through Canadian Cn fie 
offices of investment |"0"7 ee ae CMICES 
firms or financial po ee SeMe At 
E aia firms or financial 
institutions Fee ane 
institutions 
ie ee ee 
$$$ 
Me a ae ze 
Bde Sateen ee caren Ske Sar ca =a eee | eee | 
+ T 
a ers 
a |e Par = Ree ree |e 
we aE ee. Ee ANS: Ss PRES 5 
pet Ee, Pe Se Ee ea Selle CO ee we SS SS 
Ao et ere | | nal 
yen al 
Ales r 
+ i 
es | + eal 
—- —+ +— 
oh 
+ —t. 
a ane 
| 


3-1200—22.1 
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2 te Statistics Canada Statistique Canada 


Balance of Payments Division CONFIDENTIAL 
OTTAWA KIA 0Z8 
INVESTMENT IN CANADA OF BP - 57 | 
NON-CANADIAN CORPORATIONS 
1975 


Telephone (613) 996 - 2545 
likes one copy for your file | Telex 013-3585 


Please correct Name and/or Address 


Si vous préférez une formule frangaise, priére de l’indiquer et de retourner celle-ci avec votre nom (lettres moulées) et titre el 


GUIDE 


1, Purpose — The purpose of this form is to obtain the necessary basic data required to pre- 
pare statements of the Canadian balance of international payments. This return is intend- 
ed to collect balance sheet information on the value of assets and liabilities of opera- 
tions in Canada carried out by non-Canadian corporations. 


2. Authority — This survey is conducted under the Statistics Act, Chapter 15, Statutes of 
Canada 1970-71-72. The information submitted will be held in strict confidence and will 
be seen only by persons who have taken an oath of secrecy. 


3. Filing of reports — A completed copy of the form should be returned to Statistics Canada, 
Balance of Payments Division, Ottawa K1A 0Z8 within 30 days of receipt. Clarification 
of the reporting requirements or instructions should be directed to the same address. 
Respondents may phone collect to (613) 996-2545. 


4, Express all amounts to nearest thousand of Canadian dollars — All amounts should be 
rounded by dropping the last three digits. If, however, the amount dropped exceeds $500 
then the reported amount should be increased by one. For example, $1,253,756 should be 
reported as 1,254 on the form. Please insert a dash (—) where the amount is less than 
$500 or the item is not applicable. 


1. Date and place of incorporation of your company 


2. Canadian address (chief place of business in Canada) 


3. Date of beginning of operation in Canada 


4, Principal type of activity in Canada 


{_] Manufacturing {_] Petroleum & natural gas (_] Merchandising [| Mining 


{_] Other (specify) 


5. Principal product or service rendered in Canada 


3~-1200-45.1: 23-10-75 aR A 
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BALANCE SHEET 


Canadian Branch or Division 


Express all amounts 
to nearest thousand 
Canadian dollars 


(Report below the value of your investments in Canada even though 
they are not organized or considered to be a branch operation) 


At December 31 or 


ASSETS 
Dg Garg hr cic. Pecccsceccsevace senses tosseuoanccevaveatesoceouecedseusdsesescccssorsuteeetuvesinwsecenteadictnepore deeveis leeketatienscan caves stun catacencnutweceaesectieceecetn 
2. Accounts receivable: from residents of Canadaleercers-sccecree rece reo ee 
3 from NON =e SIGENES Of: CAMADA cater none ee ee ace rere eee ee en ete 
As TLV. COLY mmnstecctereresenicnemeeereteres i sddeses saiaachosecosasaaumesateactunivsaccecns teetdoadessascasa telecibentseed fovdavauc rene trosesatcus cata tav ovaries commer sae 
5. Fixed assets. (net; of depreciation) ccsccccvassascesvtsasnsve eecnccos ostetvessus rec ceenateciecnasivan cs suear tensuteacvedeerstavstereacs sesssrsecvrec soe 
6. Deferred exploration and development expend ttuce’s cicccscererssesese-neeesestecesaeeteen sean eee nance oeeene ec ae ee onan eee teas 


Investments in Canadian corporations including subsidiary and controlled companies 
(please specify) 


We 
8. 
S) 
Other assets (please specify) 
10. 
i ee 
12. Total Assets: in} Canada 2:h.nccccccscncsccatcotrecoaesos cosas ce oe stone coon ce sag Sencar se Ee eat SECRETE Tt Eager ape ee 
LIABILITIES 
To residents of Canada: 
Len 2 Aceounts: payable a... cvs sccccs cages vcssaseveacserstascedaca san sale te stetiae Tas HORSE cs Tak Eee ee as ae TGR eee oa Ae Se ETT 
Other liabilities: (please specify) 
Da 
Be 


To non-residents of Canada: 
4, Head office control account (Net) 


5. Other accounts payable 


Other liabilities: (please specify) 


Office 


use only 


Any comments or qualifications which you feel might be usefully added to this material would be appreciated. 


Area code and telephone Name (block letters) and title of officer responsible for this report 


3-1200-45.1 
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e w Statistics Canada Statistique Canada 


Balance of Payments Division CONFIDENTIAL 


OTTAWA KIA 028 BP —58 


REPORT BY NON-CANADIAN AIRLINES 
OPERATING IN CANADA 


Calendar Year 


K f i | 
Please correct any mistokes in Name or Address [ RCOIE NS SOP OLSON Ie Telephone: Area 613/996-2545 


Si vous préférez une formule francaise, priére de l’indiquer et de retourner celle-ci avec votre nom (lettres moulées) et titre = 


Statistics Canada would appreciate your assistance inthe compilation of Canada’s balance of 
international payments and indebtedness. Kindly fill in the data requested and return to this 
Division at your earliest convenience in the enclosed envelope. 


The information furnished by your firm in response to this request will be treated in strict 
confidence. 


Authority — Statistics Act, Chapter 15, Statutes of Canada 1970-71-72. 


Express all amounts 
to nearest thousand 
Canadian dollars 


1. Total expenditures in Canada (Include wages and salaries paid to residents of Canada, operations and 
maintenance of buildings and offices, aircraft services, fue] and oil purchases, taxes, commissions, agency $M 

. . Q 

expenses, and other expenditures in Canada) .........ccccseeseccnree essere re seeetreesensnstaenecsesensiseieescseserssisnssisieteenenessenariess 


2. Freight and express revenues received for commodities carried to Canada, whether pre-paid or collect. $M 
(Exclude revenue from traffic originating in Canada and from intransit traffic)... cette rereereee — 


3. Passenger revenues from tickets sold in Camada ..........-cccccececteteeectserseeesesereeseeneeseeeeecseesssevanensrasrecesnrsnesteresetenenens $M 

4, (a) Total value of assets in Canada (net of depreciation on EquipMent) .............ccccceececeeees teens eeeeeesenoeteseesaeseeees $M 
(b) Total value of liabilities of Canadian operation: 

(Ga) Wlowrestd ents 1ofs Canada ges eee recy eee eree eee ee ere eae a eee esc eae ees seca seen nose ales teen aces ge $M 

EYRE De oa of Ei setae PACE hs Arita ek ie cates a ese cn XB Sa covets tie 1 ote: Seen al caseload oy 

$M 


(i) aLorothermonsresigents 0 te Gan ad aur rere tee rere aes ease ane new aa rege eer esa aes eer es ener 


Any comments or qualifications which you feel might be usefully added to this material would be appreciated 


Name of company Address 


Date Area code and Name and title of responsible officer Signature 
telephone 


3-1200—17.1: 27-11-74 
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a od Statistics Canada Statistique Canada 


CONFIDENTIAL 


Balance of Payments Division 
OTTAWA KIA 028 BP-59 | 


CAPITAL INVESTED ABROAD BY 
CANADIAN ENTERPRISES 
1975 


Telephone (613)996-2545 


Keep one copy for your file 


Please correct any mistakes in Name or Address 


Si vous préférez une formule francaise, priére de l’indiquer et de retourner celle-ci avec votre nom (lettres moulées) et titre [_| 


Statistics Canada would appreciate your assistance in making compilations of Canada’s balance of inter- 
national indebtedness. Kindly fill in the data requested and, at your earliest convenience, return in the enclosed 
envelope to the Balance of Payments Division. Additional copies of this form will be supplied on request. 


The information furnished by your enterprise in response to this request will be treated in strict confidence. 


* Authority — Statistics Act, Chapter 15, Statutes of Canada 1970-71-72. 


GUIDE 


1. Period covered. If possible please report as at your fiscal quarter ending between November 15, 
1975 and February 15, 1976. Companies unable to comply should report as at their fiscal year 
ending between April 1, 1975 and March 31, 1976. 


2. Long-term Investment. For the purposes of this return include as long-term all items intended or 
likely to remain outstanding for more than one year from the date incurred. 


3. Express all amounts to nearest thousand of Canadian dollars. All amounts should be rounded 
by dropping the last three digits. If, however, the amount dropped exceeds $500 then the reported 
amount should be increased by one. For example, $1,253,756 should be reported as 1,254 on the 
form. Please insert a dash (—) where the amount is less than $500 or the item is not applicable. 


4. Foreign business corporations. For the purposes of this return include details of foreign business 
corporations (as defined under the Iacome Tax Act) and companies incorporated in Canada with 
similar characteristics —i.e., whose assets (except securities and cash) and business operations 
are entirely outside Canada. 


5. Other intercompany claims. Include any items which appear as a liability to your company in the 
books of the subsidiary or affiliate, such as notes, mortgages, accumulated advances and all other 
forms of indebtedness which may be considered as investment from Canada in the company abroad. 


6. Subsidiaries abroad. For the purposes of this return a subsidiary abroad is defined as a company 
incorporated outside Canada or a foreign business corporation (as defined above) in which the 
reporting Canadian company owns 50 per cent or more of the common or voting stock. 


7. Affiliates abroad. For the purposes of this return include as investments in affiliates abroad: 
(1) your company’s investments in, and claims against, any company incorporated outside Canada 
(or foreign business corporation as defined above) in which your company owns at least 10 per cent 
but less than 50 per cent of the common or voting stock, and(2) your company’s investment in, and 
claims against, any company incorporated outside Canada or foreign business corporation (as de- 
fined above) which is controlled by substantially the same shareholders as the reporting Canadian 
company. Report the name and address of each company incorporated outside Canada which is 
controlled substantially by the same Canadian shareholders as your company. 


8. Unincorporated branches abroad. To calculate net assets abroad, deduct firm’s total liabilities to 
non-residents from total assets outside Canada. Include in the latter all foreign assets of your 
company (net of book depreciation). If engaged in petroleum or mining exploration, include in 
assets deferred exploration and development costs to be applied against income of future years. 


9. Miscellaneous direct investments abroad. Include your company’s investments outside Canada 


which are not incorporated as a separate company or considered a branch operation (e.g. agencies, 
warehouses, mining claims, real estate, etc.). 


3-1200—30.1: 15-9-75 
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SECTION B. PORTFOLIO OR SIMILAR INVESTMENTS 


(Report value as carried on your balance sheet of holdings of obligations of foreign governments, municipalities, 
and non-Canadian corporations which are not subsidiary to or affiliated with your company.) 


LONG-TERM SHORT-TERM 
= 
COUNTRY OF Treasury Other 
INVESTMENT Common Preferred Bonds or debentures eer bills and loans 
stock stock a oS ndvanees treasury and 
vernment ther notes advances 


(Report in thousands of Canadian dollars) 
United States 

(Specify separately each 

investment of $500,000 

or more.) | 


United Kingdom 
(Specify separately each 
investment of $500,000 


or more.) 


Other Countries 
(Specify by country and 
each investment of 
$500,000 or more 
separately.) 
= Le ——— — 


Note: Have the values of your portfolio or indirect investments changed materially within the previous year? []Yes J No 
If so, indicate whether change was caused mainly by: 
(a) Revaluation (b) [_] Acquisition of additional holdings from outside Canada 
(c) [_] Sale of holdings outside Canada (d) [_] Other reasons (specify) 
= Remarks: 
Canadian address (Head office or chief place of business in Canada): Period end to which this 


report relates 


Date Area code and telephone Telex Name (block letters) and title of officer responsible for this report 


3-—1200-30.1 


Fy od Statistics Canada Statistique Canada 


Balance of Payments Division 
OTTAWA K1A 0Z8 


Please correct Name and/or Address 
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CONFIDENTIAL 


BP — 59 
Supplement 


SUPPLEMENTARY SCHEDULE OF 
CAPITAL INVESTED THROUGH 
A PRIMARY FOREIGN SUBSIDIARY 


Telephone (613) 996-2545 


i | Telex 053-3585 
Keep one copy for your file 


Si vous préférez une formule frangaise, priére de l’indiquer et de retourner celle-ci avec votre nom (lettres moulées) et titre 


GUIDE 


1. The purpose of this supplementary schedule is to collect information on the book value of Canadian direct 
investments abroad when the investments, held by a primary foreign subsidiary, are located in a third 
country. 


2. Primary foreign subsidiary — For the purpose of this return, a primary foreign subsidiary is defined as a 
company incorporated outside Canada in which a Canadian company directly owns 50% or more of the 
common or voting stock. 


3. Foreign business corporation — For the purpose of this return a foreign business corporation (See Guide 
item 4 of form BP-59) should also be treated as a primary foreign subsidiary. 


4. Secondary foreign subsidiary or affiliate — For the purpose of this return, a secondary foreign subsidiary 
is defined as a company incorporated outside Canada in which a primary foreign subsidiary directly 
owns 50% or more of the common or voting stock while a secondary foreign affiliate is one in which 
a primary foreign subsidiary directly owns at least 10% but less than 50% of the common or voting 
stock. 


5. Unincorporated branch — To calculate net assets, deduct total liabilities to non-residents from total 
assets outside Canada. Include in the latter all foreign assets (net of book depreciation). If engaged in 
petroleum or mining exploration, include in assets deferred exploration and development costs to be 
applied against income of future years. 


6. Miscellaneous direct investments — Include investments which are not incorporated as a separate company 
or considered a branch operation (e.g. agencies, warehouses, mining claims, real estate, etc .. .) 


7. Express all amounts to nearest thousand Canadian dollars — All amounts should be rounded by omitting 
the last three digits. For example $1,253,756 should be reported as $1,254 on the form. Please insert a 
dash (—) where the amount is less than $500 or the item is not applicable. 


8. Authority — This survey is conducted under the Statistics Act, Chapter 15, Statutes of Canada 
1970 - 71 - 72. The information submitted will be held in strict confidence. 


9. Complete one form for each applicable primary foreign subsidiary. Additional forms will be supplied on 
request. 


3—1200—65.1: 21-4-76 
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CONFIDENTIAL 
Balance of Payments Division 
OTTAWA KIA 022 
CANADIAN INVESTMENT IN 
NON-CANADIAN CORPORATIONS 


Telephone: Area 613/996 -2545 
Plezse correct Mame and Address Keep one copy Telex: 013 -3585 


t 


Si vous préférez une formule francaise, priere de V'indiquer et de retourner celle-ci avec votre nom (lettres moulées) et titre [_]| 


Company 


i br providing the information requested 
turning the enclosed duplicateof tu< form. Your reply will be held in 
ww 


ay which would disclose information 


Value as shown 


e roximate per cent 
im most recent Approximate per cen 


Data for end of lase calendar year, if possible, or most recent 
held by residents 


7 ; ; d 
OE ee a a a ay | lke es, consolidate 
eocal pessot 19 balance sheet of Canada 
Licbilities 
Sha-eholders” Equity 
Capital stock (issued and fully paid) 
Picea aa: eee ae ee BY ten eee ee ee er ee ce ee Fee $ x 
gna I rn BE 5 Bs oh ON I OS A Lo a i re 2a eases Ape ra % 
ce ee i ease sea ree aE RCO ILEUS: on oP SECC S TAR Te eee EO ee SE ETD $ 
a Snare A LE ab ED PER RIA OD IAA EELS gee a ees 
Toeal dividends paid last year to shareholders resident im Canada ~~ -_---2--ceceeeeocceeereeevene BO eae ee ee re Ee re $ 
Remarks: 


Name and title of responsible officer 


Telephone 
Telex 


e & Statistics Canada Statistique Canada 


Balance of Payments Division 
OTTAWA KIA 0Z8 


INVESTMENT IN CANADA OF 
NON-CANADIAN PARTNERSHIPS 
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CONFIDENTIAL 


BP — 61 


Telephone (613) 996-2545 


Please correct Name and/or Address Keep one copy for your file Telex 053-3585 


Si vous préférez une formule frangaise, priére de l’indiquer et de retourner celle-ci avec votre nom (lettres moulées) et titre 


GUIDE 


. Purpose — The purpose of this form is to obtain the necessary basic data required to prepare 
statements of the Canadian balance of international payments. This return is intended to collect 
balance sheet information on the value of assets and liabilities of operations in Canada carried 
out by non-Canadian partnerships. 


2. Authority — This survey is conducted under the Statistics Act, Chapter 15, Statutes of Canada 
1970 - 71-72. The information submitted will be held in strict confidence and will be seen only 
by persons who have taken an oath of secrecy. 


3. Filing of reports —-A completed copy of the form should be returned to Statistics Canada, 
Balance of Payments Division, Ottawa K1A OZ8 within 30 days of receipt. Clarification of the 
reporting requirements or instructions should be directed to the same address. Respondents may 
phone collect to (613) 996-2545. 


4. Express all amounts to nearest thousand of Canadian dollars — All amounts should be rounded 
omitting the last three digits. If, however, the amount dropped exceeds $500 then the reported 
amount should be increased by one. For example, $1,253,756 should be reported as 1,254 on the 
form, Please insert a dash (—) where the amount is less than $500 or the item is not 
applicable. 


O 


1. Head office address 


2. Canadian address (chief place of business in Canada) 


3. Date of beginning of operation in Canada 


4. Principal type of activity in Canada 


C) Manufacturing O) Petroleum & natural gas 


OC) Other (specify) 


O Merchandising 


5. Principal product or service rendered in Canada 


3—1200—66.1: 21-4-76 


DO Mining 


— 29 


ie 


Report below the value of partnerships investments in Canada 


BALANCE SHEET 


At December 31 or 


Express all amounts 


to nearest thousand 


Canadian dollars 


ASSETS 


LNCCASN oma Mr it at PRR eters Mal ott) Cae keen aimueu aly SBei ae eget ioe rem teaces rato pelea Cah car iat eiatey “alle: wooed OrueR pray Si Gia lemeebinemee alee 
DAACCOUTESIECEIVADIe p LLOM TesIGents.Ob Canadas mee tmeuty sy aie actan ents while Gini eau eR ny Ue Gia cities hae wi aulbtn Iaceviette @) s) euste 3 L 
Se FrOMMON-Tesiwents Ol Canad agen Merwe eN cary te Petam comin OP tem eae wach vn ees ks china) ou tuciead e) Sees, an yates: 
OMT CILOLY Mar Erte eer is) Seren ay are USG ICA a PCN ARs, ate At lores Sa) day Yon cbh gl algo Wl fase he a clo yeh lias WRN Ue Re. & GANS GIMP OR or her tyes Tale 
DIX EUPASSeE SM (Me INOl GepLecla lO) mMmnak mea pecmmey.) fore yaat Macatee, cnt Wpussiche wa monmnre coisa riche ce Gucheviewelilin Gulsartvo 8 (outed cope 


HaDeterediexploraulonanaicevcropmentiex Pencitulesm mentee ack wear an ss sae ry mnaees ceen utc ecuie ete yyomeiredisy wi are fel es ous 


Investments in Canadian corporations (please specify) 


$’000 


Other assets (please specify) 
10. 


itil 


MDE MO LAIVASSCESIAM CAMAGA ens oc eure ey eerie ercietey tors custie-s. Galal fap vm, sap wemreWanyebeen psihes “siecricen sheeple Papas: ai ors ore veuat oe alicch a 00 ef Sorcey urs WIE) 1a: wel %4) 6; fo 


LIABILITIES 
To residents of Canada: 


LEPACGCOUNTSspaya DiC anmeme ie Mere rane sc coi actress uPA tice ay They Gupewor Si onreciaye) elistoes) irene ot alte Way neit- Minbar is, (ee Mele) ynoaictves ei Fea estelte! Enna tepielys 


Other liabilities (please specify) 
2. 


: 


To non-residents of Canada: 


GPAGCOUNISIPAVADLe unr met im ire ewe ate Bc lete emer Meiers ewe qeate ie aie Rede hn tiey emeira on tone eat fomny lowel es etesu she tet ies ae ae 


Other liabilities (please specify) 


MP otaliMia bilities) aie ne eee evn en feel ule Gn oN eCanEe, susie a Si eye atmtine Es aMincyae ce ney Skew a tee, Pe Hebta emi h ees 


Office 
use only 


EGUity, Olipantiversies cms, symone cots) mete oy ties peek ucts apse pest @ (uci ceP enc re sch isin tele'ap tolerates el, <3, Saretiivita ey eats! <oyitesel 6 Me lestamebhes avetneaeherie 


Any comments or qualifications which you feel might be usefully added to this material would be appreciated. 


Date Area code and telephone Telex 


Name (block letters) and title of officer responsible for this report 


3—1200—66.1 


It will be noted that the BP-59 obtains infor- 
mation from Canadian enterprises in respect of their 
investments abroad. There are, however, also some 
instances of significant direct investments abroad by 
individuals and other investors who do not receive 
the BP-59. These cases are not many in number and 
the essential information is obtained directly from the 
non-Canadian corporation on schedule BP-60. 
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The schedule BP-59 supplement is used to elicit 
information on direct investments abroad where com- 
plex corporate structures are involved. Some Canadian 
direct investors abroad hold their investments in several 
countries through a holding company located in a 
foreign country. An attempt is made through this ques- 
tionnaire to attribute such investments to the countries 
in which they are actually located. 


PART VI 


SOME SPECIAL ITEMS 


v2 ein wea 


LIST OF CONTENTS 


Page 
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Some Ditticuities im Usine-tne COnceptUal biaines cake cis che ve he vee = eae SYA| 


Introduction 


This part describes a number of special situations 
including brief references to some of the unusual prob- 
lems which have been encountered in the construction 
of balance of payments estimates. 


The first section has been entitled “Inter-country 
Exercises in Reconciliation”’. It describes in considerable 
detail protracted studies of measurements of the United 
States-Canada balance of payments statistics as con- 
structed from each side of the border. Differences in 
the measures have at times played an important part 
in United States-Canada relations. While the practical 
implications for policy were its primary raison d’étre, 
the work will probably be of interest to readers who are 
concerned with the more general problems of measure- 
ment of the balance of payments. The studies are 
believed to comprise by far the most comprehensive 
examination of counterpart measures anywhere in the 
world to date. They illustrate one sort of technique 


which has been used successfully in the validation of 
data and the identification of weaknesses in the statis- 
tical process. 


The second section is devoted to a brief look at 
the use of the basic balance as an analytical measure. 
It provides details of some of the special transactions 
which might be taken into account in the construction 
of such a series for Canada. The results suggest that 
those refinements which are possible do not lead in the 
Canadian situation to conclusions which are greatly 
different from those derived by a crude examination of 
the sum of the balances on current account and on 
capital transactions in long-term forms. 


There follows then a section on the statistical 
treatment of Newfoundland prior to its union with 
Canada in 1949. 


Part VI then concludes with a series of short 
references to items in the balance of payments whose 
nature occasioned special consideration. 


Inter-country Exercises in Reconciliation 


Unlike most statistical series, those for the balance 
of payments and the international investment position 
of a country have, in principle, a mirror image in the 
counterpart series of trading partners abroad. 


From time to time, the confrontation or combi- 
nation of elements of the two measures has led to sub- 
stantial improvements in one or both of them. From time 
to time, too, the development of matching counterpart 
series has suggested the possibility of considerable 
economies of effort through use by one country of 
estimates constructed in another. Significant data 
exchanges do in fact occur between some countries, 
including Canada and the United States. 


Although the League of Nations and later, the 
International Monerary Fund have given strong leader- 
ship to efforts to introduce standard frames and con- 
cepts, it has not in practice proved possible to produce 
estimates which are so consistent to be fully inter- 
changeable. There are many reasons statistics covering 
transactions of one country with another must fit 
consistently into an overall frame which reflects the 
major interests and concerns of the compiling country. 
The needs and priorities of a particular country will 
often not correspond precisely with those of its trading 
partners. Administrative procedures, which affect in 
important degree those statistical series based on them, 
may differ. Institutional structures will also differ. 


For these reasons estimates will be made, and 
normally published, by a country in a form reflecting 
the perception of its particular needs and concerns. To 
the extent this differs from internationally established 


standards and formats, the data will be reworked so far 
as is possible for international use. Nevertheless economic 
and financial discussions even between international 
organizations and their member countries seem invariably 
to focus on the national rather than the international 
statistical series. 


Statisticians, particularly those of Canada and the 
United States, have long taken a keen interest in the 
relationship of counterpart measures. This interest 
reflects a number of concerns. At the technical level the 
progress made in measurement, analysis and presentation 
may spark similar innovations in counterpart countries. 
Exploration may reveal statistical errors and gaps 
which can be corrected, or may suggest the use of a 
single component measure by both countries, either for 
reasons of superior quality or of economy. Quite apart, 
however, from the advantage to a country of improving 
its own series, there are reasons — which have become 
more compelling with the passing years — for wishing 
to have series which, if not precise mirror images, are at 
least reconcilable. (Sharp-pencilled, knowledgeable ex- 
perts have on occasion found that by relating data from 
independent sources they could derive greater insight or 
knowledge than was the intention of the authorities. 
Thus, for example, in the long period in the 1940’s 
when little information was currently released on 
Canada’s official holdings of gold and foreign exchange, 
their trend could usually be clearly discerned by astute 
users of United States statistics.) Recent efforts to 
develop econometric models which transcend national 
borders have been made extremely difficult by the 
existence of unexplained differences in counterpart 
measures. And finally, of paramount and critical im- 
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portance politically, is the need for international eco- 
nomic and financial negotiations to proceed from a com- 
mon perception of the facts by both parties. 


Somewhat similar considerations apply at the 
multinational level. If the national data reflecting 
statistical inaccuracies imply in the aggregate significant 
global imbalances, the possibility of harmonizing na- 
tional policies to achieve viable results becomes remote 
indeed. Multilateral solutions of such statistical im- 
balances, apart from the concepts-and-frame approach, 
are not very practical, and progress therefore is depend- 
ent largely on national improvements, stemming in 
part from bilateral explorations. 


The earliest explorations-of this sort were nat- 
urally into those large international aggregates which were 
developed earliest, and for which great detail was availa- 
ble, namely merchandise trade statistics. The statistical 
problems related to these immense flows have been the 
subject of study for many years, and they have contin- 
ued to be important. 


Bilateral comparisons of data in Canada have not 
been confined to trade with the United States. In the 
early 1930’s analyses published by the Bureau made 
reference to discrepancies with the United Kingdom, 
Germany and Japan, offering some explanations for 
them. But the larger part of the work was directed to 
the United States, due both to the importance of the 
magnitudes involved and the advantages of proximity 
which reduced problems of time lags and facilitated 
communication between the statisticians. Contempo- 
rary issues of the official trade statistics reports contain 
some of the results of these investigations. 


Early Canadian files related to the development of 
balance of payments statistics contain many memoranda 
assiduously comparing United States measures for 
Canada with Canadian measures, not only of trade but 
of invisibles and capital movements. This work greatly 
assisted in the development of statistics of the Canadian 
balance of payments. There were apparently some pay- 
offs to the United States as well. The Balance of Inter- 
national Payments of the United States in 1930,1 for 
example, contains a number of indications of close 
collaboration between the two countries. Some of this 
went back several years, but the 1930 report is of partic- 
ular interest. 


“The marked similarity between American figures 
for exports to Canada and Canadian figures for 
imports from the United States suggests that goods 
in this trade are usually valued by both countries 
f.o.b. point of origin — despite the instructions to 
American customs collectors to require that ex- 
port declarations include freight charges to bound- 
ary or to vessels. The discovery of the huge invisi- 
ble American export involved is credited to S. 


1 United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Finance and Investment 
Division. United States Government Printing Office, Washington, 
1933° 


Parkinson of Toronto University and Herbert 
Marshall of The Dominion Bureau of Statistics.” 


This problem was to recur and to be rediscovered 
almost 40 years later. 


The resolution of statistical discrepancies appears, 
however, to have remained largely a technical concern of 
the statisticians until wartime and immediate postwar 
financial arrangements brought the data more directly 
into the policy area, with resulting discussions between 
Canadian officials and their opposite numbers in both 
the United Kingdom and the United States. Then, with 
changing conditions, the policy concern lapsed for a 
time but the close collaboration of statisticians, particu- 
larly in Canada and the United States, continued. 


It will be recalled that during the 1960’s the 
United States authorities took a number of important 
measures to improve their balance of payments position. 
The first of these, introduced in July 1963 and promul- 
gated in September 1964, was the introduction of an 
interest equalization tax on the acquisition of foreign 
securities by United States residents. Further measures 
were taken in 1965 with the introduction of guidelines 
applying to United States investment abroad. While 
arrangements were made to mitigate the effects on the 
Canadian economy, these programmes placed growing 
attention on the two countries’ measures of the balance 
of payments vis-a-vis each other. 


With these developments, the rising concerns of 
the statisticians were joined by those of Ministers and 
of officials of policy departments and agencies. Discus- 
sions within the Joint United States- Canadian Cabinet 
Committee on Trade and Economic Affairs led to the 
creation both of a joint Canada-United States Com- 
mittee of Senior Officials on the Balance of Payments 
and, in the autumn of 1963, of a closely related Tech- 
nical Working Group on Canada - United States Balance 
of Payments Statistics. 


The initial representation on the latter group from 
the United States side was from the Treasury, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, and the State Department, while 
Canada was represented by the Department of Finance 
and the Bank of Canada. In later meetings statistical 
experts from the Office of Business Economics of the 
United States Department of Commerce and the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics participated and the respon- 
sibility for progress was rapidly concentrated in these 
officers, although one further meeting of the whole 
group was convened. 

From 1965 on, continuing detailed comparisons 
of the two sets of statistics were carried out on a 
systematic basis. Initially the concentration was largely 
on capital flows, but with widening discrepancies 
becoming evident in measures of the current account, 
the exercise was extended to it as well. 


2 Actually J.F. Parkinson, later a senior officer of the 
Department of Finance. (The report also credits Professor 
Kenneth W. Taylor of the University of Toronto with suggesting 
a method of computing United States payments to Canadian 
railways.) 
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Current Account 


The evolution of the reconciliation of the current 
account may most easily be described in four phases. 
The first arose from efforts growing directly out of the 
Technical Working Group on Canada-United States 
Balance of Payments Statistics. The second resulted 
from the work of the United States-Canada Trade 
Statistics Committee. The third involved the synthesis 
of both these thrusts. The final phase involved the 
on-going utilization of the results in current balance 
of payments estimates. 


Phase 1 — The progress made under the Technical 
Working Group is illustrated in Chart VI.1. As gaps or 
deficiencies were identified, they were remedied by 
improved methodology or in some cases by the conti- 
nuing exchange of data for incorporation in both Cana- 
dian and United States sets of estimates. Since Canada 
had already been exploiting to a greater extent than the 
United States the use of partner country data, refine- 
ments of United States data as a result of the exercise 
tended to be somewhat larger than in the case of Canada. 
As an example, Canada had long obtained from United 
States sources estimates of pension receipts but had not 
supplied to the United States figures for Canadian 
pension payments to that country, an item for the 
estimation of which the United States had no firm 
basis. 


The two major improvements during this phase in 
the direction of reconciliation were made in mid-1969 
and were described in the Survey of Current Business3 
in the following terms: 


“Merchandise exports... have been adjusted up- 
wards back to 1946 by adding inland freight 
charges on shipments to Canada. The Foreign 
Trade Statistics Regulations of the Census Bureau 
stipulate that inland freight and insurance charges 
should be included in the value of the merchandise 
reported on the Shipper’s Export Declaration. A 
recent sample study of export shipments to Ca- 
nada made by the Census Bureau revealed that for 
most of such shipments these charges were not 
properly reflected in the export values shown on 
the declarations. On the basis of information 
obtained from this study and from other sources, 
a factor was derived by which the reported values 
on exports to Canada were revised upward. 


“Merchandise imports . . . have been revised down- 
ward back to 1965 to correct for an overvaluation 
of assembled vehicles imported from Canada under 
the provisions of the U.S.- Canadian Automotive 
Products Trade Act of 1965. Although the values 
of such vehicles imported from Canada are record- 
ed in the Census Bureau trade statistics in accord- 
ance with statutory requirements of the Bureau 
of Customs — that is, at the Canadian wholesale 


3 United States Department of Commerce. Survey of 
Current Business, June 1969, p. 44, Washington, 1969. 


(dealer’s) price — these values overstate the actual 
transactions prices charged by the Canadian sub- 
sidiaries (the exporters) to their U.S. parent 
organizations (the importers).” 


The identification of these particular problems 
had very substantial effects which are apparent in the 
chart. The two together led to reductions in the 
United States deficit on merchandise trade (adjusted to 
a balance of payments basis) which by 1968 reached 
U.S. $528 million. They shifted the United States 
perception of their current account position with Ca- 
nada from a deficit to a surplus. The continuing impor- 
tance of these two adjustments will be evident from the 
fact that for 1974 they together aggregated well over 
$ 1 billion. 


Although these efforts brought the previous esti- 
mates of the balance on current account much closer 
together, there continued to be differences, some 
explainable, some not. Of those which were explainable, 
some were a matter of classification of particular transac- 
tions within the bilateral balance of payments estimates 
for Canada and the United States. Others represented 
differences in geographic classification, notably the 
treatment by Canada of Puerto Rico and the United 
States Virgin Islands independently of the United States 
and the assignment of goods consigned to Canada from 
the United States but originating in Central or South 
America to the country of origin. But even when 
adjustments for these conceptual differences were made, 
there remained large differences in the current account 
which could not on the basis of information then avail- 
able be explained. The reconciliation work carried out 
at an aggregative level by the Technical Working Group 
suggested that the problems centred largely around the 
measures of Canadian imports and United States exports 
of commodities. While the joint Canada - United States 
Committee of Senior Officials on the Balance of Pay- 
ments urged the importance of resolving the problem, 
the massive volume of trade data to be reviewed and 
reconciled presented a formidable problem. 


Phase 2 — The fears which had led those concerned 
with the balance of payments in both countries to ini- 
tiate attempts at reconciliation soon proved well 
founded. A time of reckoning came with the introduc- 
tion in August 1971 by the United States of new severe 
measures to protect its balance of payments. The cir- 
cumstances have been described by the then United 
States Ambassador to Canada.4 


“! will never forget the confrontation between 
Secretary Connally and Minister Benson at the 
time of Prime Minister Trudeau’s visit to 
Washington on December 6, 1971. They both 
discovered that they were talking about two 
entirely different sets of figures.... Incredible 


4 Adolf W. Schmidt, United States Ambassador to Canada. 
Never Friendlier or Never More Hostile? The Canadian Banker, 
No. 4, 1973, Toronto, 1973. 
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as it seems, this situation had been going on for 
a number of years, but had only recently become 
an important factor in our imbalance of pay- 
ments.” 


The aggregative adjustments of trade data arising 
from the earlier work had been used only within the 
the context of balance of payments statistics. They were 
not apparent in the frequent and regular releases of 
trade data in either country, which were the subject 
of continuing controversy. Thus in 1971 users of these 
data for 1970 saw a Canadian trade surplus in United 
States statistics of U.S. $2 billion which was almost $1 
billion larger than appeared to users of Canadian trade 
statistics. The adjusted balance of payments figures for 
merchandise trade at that time, although bad enough, 
were only U.S. $0.5 billion apart, and the measures of 
the current account balance as a whole were U.S. 
$0.8 billion apart. 


The situation is well illustrated in Chart VI. 2 
(which, however, extends the data to 1973 and also 
shows the reconciled estimate which was to emerge only 
later). From the developments of August 1971 came the 
impetus for a concerted effort by those responsible for 
trade statistics in the two countries. The centre of 
reconciliation activity now shifted to the United 
States - Canada Trade Statistics Committee. 


A massive confrontation of trade data ensued. The 
work in respect of 1970 was begun in December 1971, 
and completed within a year.5 Results of studies in 
respect of 1971 and 1972 were released in November 
1973.6 While on-going assimilation of some results into 
basic trade series was possible from the beginning of 
1973, in the absence both of greater detail and of 


5 The Reconciliation of U.S.- Canada Trade Statistics, 
1970. A report by the U.S.- Canada Trade Statistics Committee 
published jointly by the United States Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, and by Statistics Canada. 

6 The Reconciliation of U.S.- Canada Trade Statistics: 
1971 and 1972. A report by the United States Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census, and by Statistics Canada. 
Washington, D.C., December, 1973. Reports for latter years 
have been published year by year and quarterly reports have 
been published since the first quarter 1975. 


information in respect of sub-annual periods, it was not 
possible at this stage to introduce the major adjustments 
which would have been necessary to put currently 
published figures on the same footing conceptually or in 
terms of measurement. It was noted that despite the 
insights into the data revealed by the work, most 
public attention continued to be focused on the balances 
as originally published. 


A comprehensive reconciliation for 1973 was 
completed and released in January 1975.7 With release 
of the monthly trade data for April 1975,8 estimated 
aggregates on a balance of payments basis (as described 
under series Al and B1) incorporating adjustments 
based on the reconciliation exercise were introduced. 
These are currently published by Statistics Canada in 
the Daily9 only, but may also be found in the Bank 
of Canada Review, and are available in CANSIM matrix 
number 30. 


The work of reconciliation is an on-going process. 
The balance of this section illustrates highlights of the 
findings for 1974 and no attempt is made to go in 
depth into the material covered in the reports them- 
selves. 


The results of the work in respect of 1974 appear 
in Table VI.1. In interpreting them, it should be borne 
in mind that the basic trade figures published in the 
two countries employ conceptual frameworks which 
differ significantly from the concepts used to arrive at 
reconciled final figures. The framework used for the 
reconciliation was chosen as the most practicable ap- 
proximation to balance of payments principles which 
could be applied consistently to trade flows. The choice 
of the conceptual framework significantly affected the 
level of the agreed measures. 


The adjustments shown in Table VI.1 may be 
summarized roughly as follows: 


7 Statistics Canada Information Release, January 20, 
1975. 

8 Statistics Canada Daily, May 23, 1975 (Catalogue 
11-001E). 

9 Statistics Canada Daily (Catalogue 11-001E). 


Northward flow 
as published by 


Southward flow 
as published by 


Adjustments 
United United 
Canada States Canada States 
millions of U.S. dollars 
Data attributed to other countries: ... 7. ai) 6 -8-) see sre sr) = 7 SS + 269 + 130 = 
Data attributed to other types of transactions.........-+.+-+-, —- 204 =3169 == SA) - 104 
Non- ipt of documents, timing and valuation differences, and 
ia de ; 7. ; = Saar ee Ae 5 pe fc, ee Sa ote aks + 470 - 420 — 415 + 1,306 
THe ine ae ee UES. F Homie Grow Reg CMD ROOROTND Cilcmtecr Okra poaky + 319 = 2() - 605 + 1,202 
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TABLE VI.1. Reconciliation of the Measures of the Trade Flows Between 
the United States and Canada in 1974 


Southward flow 
as published by 


Northward flow 
as published by 


Canadian surplus 
as published by 


Item Notes 


United 


sane United Canada United 


Canada States States 


Canada 


millions of U.S. dollars 


Published totals........ 21,7431 22,282) 217399 19,932 4 2,350 
Adjustments 


rade detinitioneae.:..-ie rae - 144 tae -248)+ 14 Adjustment to harmonize definitions of 
“merchandise trade transactions”. 


Example of adjustments made to United 
States statistics for trade definition are 
deductions of natural gas shipments from 
Western to Eastern Canada through the 
United States and of grains shipped to 
Canadian storage warehouses pending trans- 
shipment to overseas countries. 


Adjustments made to Canadian statistics in- 
cluded deductions of import transactions 
of a temporary character and for tooling 
charges included in Canadian import and 
export figures for motor vehicles and parts. 


Waltationieen wateoue a. eek =e 20 Tey 4045 LO Apart from minor inconsistencies in pricing, 
adjustments reflect differences between 
the values established for customs duty and 
transactions values. 


Non-receipt of documents. . + 300 + 1,345 Provides for inclusion of shipments for which 
statistical documents are not received. 


Transportation charges... . - 60 inl S sy DA Wilts’ Deductions cover identifiable transportation 
charges included either to the port of exit 
or to the ultimate destination. (United 
States export figures are defined to include 
internal transportation charges.) The con- 
ceptual framework to which the figures 
were reconciled called for valuation f.o.b. 
point of lading in the exporting country. 


Miminizatias. Sis be kei. AG +178 +158 - 44) + 6 Adjustment to harmonize time periods 
| covered by published figures. 


ETLOTSH(MCU)Ie eo eeeen 4 melas be IG ae ILq/S} sin aay | $5 Adjustment for processing or respondent 
errors discovered during the reconciliation 
program. 


RiertorRiCOmmcsaiee Gis sone! = tos ap WY) Addition of trade with Puerto Rico to 
Canadian data for trade with the United 
States. 


Other adjustments ...... a oP + 269 a IL, Addition to United States imports of goods 
of third country origin re-exported from 
Canada to the United States. (United States 
import figures generally credit the country 
of origin.) 


Addition to Canadian figures of imports 
credited to a Central or South American 
country of origin but consigned to Canada 
from the United States. 


Total adjustments. ..... +319 =P 2AV) - 604 | + 1,202 


Reconciled totals. .... 


22,062 21,134 928 


Note: Each figure is rounded independently. 


a 3040 


Statistical problems, apart from those of classifi- 
cation, are revealed to have contributed to a difference 
of U.S. $2,611 million in the basic bilateral trade meas- 
ures of the two countries in 1974. 


Millions of 
US. dollars 
Canadian trade surplus: 
As publishedin Canada ees oars = a 
As published in United States........ 233550 
DiRerence: ris Ste wae Se ee 2,346 
Due to geographic classification....... - 346 
Due to transaction classification ...... 81 
Due to non-receipt of documents, timing 
and valuation differences, and errors . . 2,611 


Phase 3 — As the work of the Trade Statistics 
Committee became available, the balance of payments 
experts in the two countries again picked up their task 
of reconciling the current account balances. The impli- 
cations of the new trade data for merchandise trade 
and other series as used in the balance of payments 
had to be determined, and the remaining problems 
resolved. The results in respect of 1970 were released 
by the Canadian and United States authorities on 
March 28, 1973, and in respect of 1971 and 1972 on 
March 7, 1974.19 The reconciled data for 1973 were 
released on February 18, 1975, while the 1974 results 
appeared on July 23, 1975.11 They are shown in Chart 
VI.3. A summary of data in respect of 1974 appears in 
Table VI.2. 


The results for 1974, established by the study, 
indicated a bilateral current account deficit for Canada 
of U.S. $1.7 billion. This compares with the Canadian 
published current account balance which indicated a 
Canadian deficit of U.S. $1.6 billion, and with the 
United States published data which indicated a United 
States surplus of U.S. $1.2 billion. 


In the Canadian data, the net reconciliation 
adjustment to 1974 receipts resulted in a rise of $315 
million, largely reflecting increases of $120 million 
to merchandise exports and $430 million to other 
services which more than offset a reduction of $230 
million in receipts for inland freight. Canadian pay- 
ments rose $450 million, comprising net additions of 
$85 million to merchandise imports and $455 million 
to other services and a net reduction of $90 million to 
inland freight. 


For reconciliation purposes, the principal adjust- 
ments to 1974 published data for United States balance 
of payments transactions with Canada were as follows: 


10 Reproduced in The Canadian Balance of International 
Payments, 1972 (Catalogue 67-201). 

11 Reproduced in The Canadian Balance of International 
Payments, 1973 and 1974 (Catalogue 67-201). 


United States receipts were increased $925 million as a 
result of net additions of $770 million to services, and 
$165 million to unilateral transfers, and a net reduction 
of $10 million to merchandise exports (including freight 
charges in the United States and non-monetary gold). 
United States payments were increased $490 million, 
reflecting net additions of $330 million to services, 
$155 million to unilateral transfers, and $5 million to 
merchandise imports. (A net addition of $305 million 
in non-monetary gold and other goods more than off- 
set a net reduction of $300 million in freight charges in 
Canada.) 


It should be emphasized that these reconciliation 
adjustments reflect large classification changes to put the 
data on a common basis as well as measurement errors. 


Phase 4 — With completion of the comprehensive 
reconciliations for 1973, it became possible to incorpo- 
rate on an on-going basis within Canadian balance of 
payments estimates the relevant changes. This work was 
first reflected in publications in mid-197512 with series 
extended back to 1971. Some were conceptual, some 
involved measurement, and some reflected changes in 
area allocations. The more important changes have been 
referred to elsewhere in this volume. 


Thus the situation in respect of current account 
statistics, which had attracted serious attention for a 
decade, has been substantially remedied. 


Capital Account 


While work on the reconciliation of data for 
movements of capital between Canada and the United 
States has not yet reached the stage where agreed figures 
have been produced, a considerable amount of progress 
has been made. Differences within individual items 
which are not yet explainable are in some cases relatively 
large, but undoubtedly reflect, in part at least, unidenti- 
fied differences in classification which are offsetting 
within the capital account as a whole. 


Taking capital movements of all types (including 
official monetary movements), unexplained differences 
in the years 1965 through 1972, as computed at the 
time of writing, averaged about $625 million. The 
extremes occurred in 1969, when Canadian data in 
relation to United States data showed an unexplained 
excess of $200 million of inflows from the United 
States, and in 1972 when a difference of about $1,600 
million in the opposite direction was indicated. These 
startling differences appear, however, to be largely 
a reflection of the larger problem of errors and omissions 
in the balance of payments estimates as a whole. As 
described under series D82 in Part III, the balance of 
the errors and omissions between Canada and all coun- 
tries has by convention been shown in Canada with 


12 Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of Inter- 
national Payments, First Quarter 1975 (Catalogue 67-001). 
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Chart VI. 3 
Canada-United States Current Account Measures, 1968-1974 
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series shown. The conceptual differences are largely offsetting witnin the current account balance. 
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TABLE VI.2. Summary of Reconciled Data on Current Account Transactions 
Between Canada and the United States, 1974 


Canada United States 
Caeree ee Reconciled 
é Reconciliation i 
Published data adjustments data 
billions of billions of U.S. dollars 
Cdn. dollars 
Southbound (Canadian receipts) 

Goodsjand' Services: ae. eorend eae kee a ee eee 25.3 25.8 + 0.3 26.1 ne (URS: 25.8 
Trade series (customs basis)............ 21.4 21.9 a (092 p21 = LU 2255) 
Balance of payments adjustments......... 0.3 0.3 — — - + 0.4 

Merchandise exports, balance of payments basis 22a +053 
21.6 Dor ta (ei = 
Non-mionetary coldi es -e-ntieae ee ene 0.1 — Doe 
Inlandkizeights< Ase ene eee eee ae nee eee 2 0.5 =O: 
Oiher services, tn mre eee ee ne = _ ve 3.4 +0.3 3.1 

UinilaceralitransSters aad cance ae een ee ee 0.3 0.3 = 0.3 + 0.2 0.11 

Lotaliacs}) ahi es bo eee oP) 26.1 + 0.3 26.4 + 0.5 25.9 
Northbound (Canadian payments) 

Goodsandservicesis ba-1-4 Gasca ee 26.9 Mf) + 0.4 27.9 + 0.8 Die 
Trade seriesi(customs basis) =a eer eee 21.4 21.8 =0)57) ol Al +o lee 19.9 
Balance of payments adjustments......... = O37 —=\(0E7/ - - “= leo 

handise i ts, bal f i 21. = 
Merchandise imports, balance of payments basis | 20.6 11 rai thai 
Non-monetary;gold miei ee) aan aeons ee - - 21.8 
Inland treightt. 2%. Sh. isos cs ee ae eee 0.7 - 
: + 0.4 
OMERSELVICES 2005 1.ge skate eee gee ete tel ees Gs } ae oe 4 { 6.1 + 0.8 5-3 
Wnilateralstransferss 24 3 ee ee ee eee 0.2 0.2 _ 0.2 a (0) 1 
Potala crc 3, sade ue econy Say ae FTA 27751 +0.4 28.1 + 0.9 94 6) 
Southbound balances 
rade series (CUStOMS baSiS)s4.sne eens eee = = ap ie(0) + 0.9 - 1.4 ees 
Merchandise balance of payments basis (including 
NON-mMOnetaryse01G)\e 2s eae eee 1.0 1.0 +0.1 apdlolt + 0.2 
ara tes! 
SCL 1COS ier rer wr nd ok calor Mato Foe oki Assan ee eS =I =D) =/0:2 = 29 = (U0 
Wyilateralitransterss; pevctess ee ee cs es be 0.1 0.1 - + 0.1 - 0.1 
Currentiaccount2.474) an ee ee - 1.5 - 1.6 =i)5| = 1le7/ - 0.4 = 1172 


1 Net balance only published. 
2 Canadian deficit/United States surplus —, Canadian surplus/United States deficit +. 
Note: Detail may not add to total because of rounding. Table based on published reports on the reconcilitation of Canadian and 
United States trade and balance of payments statistics. See accompanying text. 
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capital movements to and from the United States.@ In 
the United States on the other hand, errors and omis- 
sions are reflected with multilateral settlements and are 
not considered explicitly in bilateral estimates. If the 
errors and omissions item is removed from Canadian 
series for transactions with the United States, the 
unexplained difference in the totals of capital account 
transactions from 1965 through 1972 falls to an average 
of about $75 million. The range is also greatly reduced, 
falling between somewhat over $400 million of Canadian 
receipts apparently not reflected in United States data 
in the year 1969 and about $600 million in the opposite 
direction in 1970; the proximity of these extremes may 
indicate a timing difficulty. Parenthetically it may be 
noted these results might be taken as some support for 
a view that the errors and omissions balance in Canadian 
estimates does not relate to transactions with the United 
States.13 The financial relationships existing between 
Canada and the United States are, however, extensive 
and pervasive. In the balance of payments estimates of 
each country there exist large balances of errors and 
omissions. The relatively close approximation at the 
ageregative level of the recorded data for capital flows 
between the two countries cannot confidently be used 
as evidence of the validation of both estimates, or the 
conclusion that in each case problems of errors and 
omissions lie with other countries. 


The remainder of this note is devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the differences within the principal items of 
which a summary of the data for 1972 is provided in 
Table VI.3. While a number of causes have been identi- 
fied, not all of them have been quantified. The explana- 
tions may accordingly apply to identified differences 
related to classification or data uses, or to the un- 
explained balance. 


Direct investment — The basic definitions of direct 
investment used in the two countries are similar but the 
United States series is somewhat broader in concept 
than the Canadian. In terms of United States direct 
investment in Canada, the United States statistics are 
generally intended to cover all investment by United 
States residents in controlled companies, while the 
Canadian statistics cover only transactions of a long-term 
character with principal owners. Among the mcre 
important factors contributing to differences in the 
two sets of statistics are the following: 


— Sales of new issues of securities of United States- 
controlled companies in Canada to unrelated United 
States residents are considered in the United States 
statistics as direct investment, but in the Canadian 
statistics as new security issues and hence as port- 
folio investment. A similar difference occurs in the 
case of retirements. 


13 Since the available reconciled data for the current 
account had the effect of increasing rather than reducing the 
errors and omissions balance in the Canadian estimates as a 
whole, they provided little solace. 


—In the United States statistics, receivables, payables, 
and other short-term items between United States- 
controlled companies in Canada and their parent 
companies are included in direct investment. In the 
Canadian series they are included in direct investment 
only if they are likely to remain outstanding for more 
than one year; otherwise they are included with short- 
term capital. 


— There are undoubtedly some instances in which the 
character of ownership of specific companies (for 
example, whether or not they are non-resident con- 
trolled) is regarded differently in the balance of pay- 
ments presentations of the two countries. In addition 
there are probably some differences in treatment in 
practice of transactions relating to secondary foreign 
organizations, such as overseas subsidiaries of 
Canadian subsidiaries of United States corporations. 


—In the Canadian statistics transfers of capital in 
connection with the operations in Canada of United 
States insurance companies and United States-con- 
trolled finance companies usually appear in “other 
long-term capital movements” or in some instances in 
short-term capital movements. In the United States 
statistics such transfers are usually included with 
direct investment. 


—In both countries the usual treatment of profits and 
losses of unincorporated Canadian branches of United 
States companies is to show an increase or reduction 
in the value of the direct investment in the Canadian 
branches and an increase or reduction in investment 
income. In the case of profits and losses on branch 
operations of United States petroleum companies, 
however, the treatment is different. In the United 
States statistics these are treated like any other 
branch operations. In the Canadian statistics, on the 
other hand, profit and loss entries were not permitted 
to affect the figures until the individual companies 
reached an accumulated profit position. (This treat- 
ment was based on the view that the losses arose 
largely from amortization and other write-offs for 
tax considerations in the United States of which 
only limited counterparts were found in the financial 
statements of Canadian corporations.) 


Similar considerations apply to the respective 
United States and Canadian series for Canadian direct 
investment in the United States. 


Comparing series for direct investment in Canada, 
the Canadian data for the eight years 1965 through 1972 
have, with a single exception, shown net receipts not 
identified anywhere in United States data. Over the 
period unexplained differences have averaged about $80 
million. In the case of Canadian direct investment in 
the United States, Canadian data show inexplicably 
larger capital outflows from Canada in all but one of 
the eight years, averaging about $45 million. 
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TABLE VI.3. Summary of Data on Capital Account Transactions 
Between Canada and the United States, 1972 


Published data 


Differences 


United States! 


With Canaddeia. (tna hcenenen athens oleae 


Canada Classifications Unexplained 
| 
billions of Cdn. or U.S. dollars 
Current.account).- sca wa tae eee = (V4 0.4 + 0.8 0.1 0.72 
Capital movements: 
Direct investment: 
United States direct investment in Canada. . 0.6 0.4 = (0 0.2 - 0.4 
Canadian direct investment abroad. ...... u(el = Wet — 
Portfolio security transactions: 
Canadianisecunitic spare caeane ars coca ene 0.5 0.7 a0), 0.1 
Write Ges tatesise CULILDICS mr mcarsn car te unen anne asa 0.3 = (058) = (0-33 
Other long-term capital’ «7a... s+ tue 0.1 0.33 + 0.2 - 0.1 0.3 
Total capital movements in long-term forms i133 ip = sil 0.1 = (7 
Canadian short-term liabilities .......... 0.43 (O38! =)! 0.8 
Canadianishont-terimlassctSaueern iene tneetneneen = 0.16: - 0.63 (0S = Oil =(0)S 
Canadian balance of errors and omissions with 
ALIECOUNTTICS#e coach a ee eee a = ite a= IE 1.6 
Total capital movements in short-term forms = 1.6 = O2 + 1.4 = OA =()e3 1.8 
MotalicapitalumovementSamensscwsn: sane — 0.4 1.0 ae 13) - = i053) 1.6 
Multiateralesettlomentss acmtmeaca einen ataenenrs 0.8 
Sale4 252) 0.2 = 4 
United States balance of errors and omissions 


cecal 


1 Canadian conventions, i.e., + sign represents net capital inflow to Canada and net capital outflow from United States. 
2 Prior to reconciliation of current account. 

3 Selected to correspond to definitions in use in Canada. 

4 Includes official monetary movements. 
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Security transactions — Again the basic concepts 
employed in the two countries are similar but the treat- 
ments of some specific types of transactions are dif- 
ferent. The problem of drawing the line between direct 
investment and new issues of securities has been men- 
tioned above. 


In Canada, information on new issues of Canadian 
securities sold to non-residents and payable in Canadian 
dollars as well as those payable in United States dollars 
is obtained on a current basis from investment dealers, 
chartered banks, various other confidential and public 
sources, on a less frequent basis from insurance com- 
panies, published portfolios, and after some time from 
many reporting debtors. Information on trade in out- 
standing securities is obtained on a monthly basis from 
investment dealers (including foreign investment houses 
operating in Canada), chartered banks, members of the 
stock exchanges, and some investment funds and institu- 
tions. Estimates of retirements of non-resident holdings 
of Canadian securities are based on information available 
on the geographical distribution at the time of the 
original sale of each security adjusted by an estimate 
of trade in the outstanding issue during its lifetime. The 
Canadian statistics may miss some private sales of 
securities which are placed directly with United States 
investors by Canadian borrowers without the services 
of investment dealers operating in Canada. The Canadian 
statistics pick up only some of the transactions in out- 
standing securities which are handled for Canadian 
residents by United States dealers not operating in 
Canada. 


The United States Treasury collects information 
from United States banks, brokers and dealers on 
purchases and sales of long-term securities by foreigners. 
These reports cover transactions in outstanding issues, 
new issues and redemptions. Data on new issues of 
securities are estimated independently from information 
obtained from the Securities Exchange Commission and 
from the market. Estimates of retirements of United 
States resident holdings of foreign securities are based 
on the distribution of securities at time of issue. Trade 
in outstanding securities is a residual series obtained by 
deducting new issues and retirements from total pur- 
chases and sales and making some further adjustments 
for official transactions shown elsewhere. There may be 
some difficulty in identifying purchases by United 
States residents of new issues of Canadian securities 
denominated in Canadian dollars; such purchases there- 
fore may be included with trade in outstanding issues. 
There seems to be one fairly important omission in the 
United States coverage of securities transactions: no 
information is received on the sales and purchases of 
securities handled directly by Canadian brokers and 
dealers for United States residents. 


The Canadian statistics on security transactions 
are collected in considerable detail. Separate data are 
obtained for transactions in Government of Canada 


securities, both direct and guaranteed, provincial both 
direct and guaranteed, municipal, railway and other 
Canadian bonds and stocks, United States bonds and 
stocks, United Kingdom bonds and stocks, and other 
foreign bonds and stocks. The United States authorities 
collect data on trade in securities under five headings: 
United States Government bonds and notes, other 
United States bonds, United States corporate stocks, 
foreign bonds, and foreign stocks. From these statistics 
it is not possible to segregate trade with Canadian 
residents in Canadian bonds and stocks from total 
trade with Canadian residents in all non-United States 
bonds and stocks. 


Two major types of security transactions have 
been treated differently in the two sets of statistics. 
In the Canadian statistics foreign branches and agencies 
of Canadian life insurance companies are treated as 
non-residents, and Canadian branches and agencies of 
foreign life insurance companies are treated as residents. 
In the United States statistics the definitions of residents 
and non-residents are understood to be comparable, 
but in practice it is very difficult to identify security 
transactions of United States branches of Canadian life 
insurance companies. As a consequence the transactions 
of these branches may be included with those of their 
Canadian home offices and treated as trade with non- 
residents. There would be no comparable entry in the 
Canadian statistics. 


There was also a difference from 1954 through 
1964 in the treatment of some Canadian incorporated 
investment funds which were set up by United States 
interests to purchase Canadian and other foreign securi- 
ties. In the Canadian statistics these funds were treated 
as residents of the United States. When they issued or 
redeemed shares there was no entry in the Canadian 
balance of payments, but when they purchased Cana- 
dian securities in Canada the transactions were recorded 
as non-resident purchases of securities. In the United 
States statistics, on the other hand, these funds were 
treated as residents of Canada. When they issued shares 
to United States residents this transaction was included 
with sales of securities by foreigners, but when the fund 
then bought Canadian securities no entry was made in 
the United States balance of payments statistics. If a 
fund dealt only in Canadian securities the difference in 
the statistical treatment in the two countries was mainly 
one of timing, apart from the inclusion in the Canadian 
statistics of purchases of securities financed through the 
retention of investment income and capital profits. If 
a fund sold some of its Canadian security holdings to 
Canadian residents and bought European securities 
from European residents the Canadian statistics showed 
a capital outflow while the United States statistics 
recorded no capital movement.14 


14 A further description of these United States “Income 
Accumulating Funds” will be found under series D30 through 
D33 in Part III. 


In the case of series covering transactions in 
portfolio Canadian securities, Canadian data in all but 
one of the eight years show net receipts below the 
payments reflected in United States data, the average 
short-fall being about $100 million. Of this almost half 
appears to relate to the retirement of maturing Canadian 
securities, measurement of which from the United States 
side probably presents particular difficulties. In the case 
of non-Canadian securities the discrepancy is in the 
opposite direction. From 1965 through 1967 Canadian 
data appeared to reflect payments to the United States 
which were not identifiable as receipts there, but a 
marked change occurred in 1968 and subsequent years 
through 1972 when Canadian data showed substantial 
receipts which could not be identified as payments from 
the United States side. On average these amounted to 
about $110 million per annum. 


Comparisons of gross transactions reported in the 
two countries have been made in respect of 1971 and 
1972. The United States data reflect much larger 
volumes of sales and purchases of Canadian stocks than 
do Canadian data, and this is also true for Canadian 
sales of bonds and debentures. (This is rather surprising 
as the hypothesis might be advanced that Canadian data 
should be more comprehensive in the case of Canadian 
securities and United States data more comprehensive 
in the case of United States securities because of in- 
complete coverage of the direct dealing in foreign 
markets of some investors.) On the other hand Canadian 
repurchases of Canadian bonds and debentures, as seen 
from Canada, are larger than as seen from the United 
States. As noted earlier, maturities of Canadian securities 
seem to be more complete in Canadian than in United 
States data. 


Canadian series for trading in United States stocks, 
again rather surprisingly, show substantially higher 
volumes of transactions than are reported in the United 
States. The reverse is the case in respect of United States 
non-governmental bonds, where United States data 
reveal volumes of trading several times those recorded 
in Canada. The amounts involved are so large as to raise 
questions as to whether they are not related to the 
problem of insurance company classification mentioned 
earlier. 


Other long-term capital movements — Canadian 
statistics have included such items as long-term bank 
loans, mortgage loans, stretch-out payments under 
uranium contracts, and transfers of funds by insurance 
companies. It is understood that transfers of funds by 
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insurance companies are recorded as direct investment 
flows in the United States statistics. Canadian data for 
1967, 1968, and 1973 include flood control payments 
under the Columbia River Treaty, which are treated as 
current payments by the United States (see description 
under series D48 in Part III). On the other hand progress 
payments on certain types of major capital equipment 
are treated as current account transactions by Canada 
but as capital in the United States. 


In five out of the eight years the unexplained 
differences in respect of this group of transactions 
indicated net payments by Canada which were not 
identifiable in United States receipts. The average for all 
eight years amounted to about $105 million. 


Summary of capital movements in long-term 
forms — If transactions in long-term capital are con- 
sidered in total, problems of drawing lines within or 
between the direct, porfolio, and other long-term 
capital categories disappear. Because of the offsetting 
nature of the discrepancies in respect of the groups 
of transactions described above, the net unexplained 
discrepancy tends to be relatively small. Canada’s 
average net receipts from transactions in long-term 
forms fell about $65 million below the indicated 
payments by residents of the United States. This 
situation was prevalent in six of the eight years but 
in the atypical years the amounts involved were quite 
substantial. 


Capital movements in short-term forms — Com- 
parisons of measures of capital movements in short- 
term forms are complicated by the different treatments 
of errors and omissions noted earlier. 4 In all but one of 
the eight years examined, the unexplained balances 
implied net payments by Canada which were not identi- 
fiable in United States data, and in the other year the 
balance was in fact negligible. The annual average 
approached $600 million. When, however, the balance 
of errors and omissions is omitted from the Canadian 
data, there were four years in which the Canadian 
unexplained balance was positive and four in which 
it was negative. The net balance over the eight years 
averaged less than $15 million. It has already been 
noted that there is no way of ascertaining at this stage 
whether the improvement achieved by disregarding 
the errors and omissions in Canada’s estimates means 
that they are not appropriate to the United States 
account or that they have a counterpart in United 
States source estimates. 


Analytic Balances (with Special Emphasis on the “Basic Balance’’) 


The search for useful analytical measures within 
the structure of the balance of payments has been the 
subject of much attention and debate.15 


15 A partial list of references appears at the close of this 
section. 


The literature is replete with references to balances 
of many sorts — overall balances, reserve movements 
balances, extraordinary financing balances, liquidity 
balances, autonomous and compensating transactions 
balances, balances on regular types of transactions, and 
official settlements balances, to name a few. 
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The subject received considerable attention from 
the Review Committee for Balance of Payments Statis- 
tics (the Bernstein Committee) which reported to the 


United States Bureau of the Budget in April 1965.16 
In its report the Committee indicated that most users 


of balance of payments statistics who were canvassed 
offered suggestions about the concept and measurement 
of surpluses and deficits. Many asked for a simple, clear, 
straightforward definition of the balance of payments 
deficit. As one financial writer put it to the Committee: 
“All I want is one number, with no ifs, but’s, or 
maybe’s.” 


The Committee’s response is well worth repeating. 


To those who yearn for simplicity, our main answer 
must be a disappointing one. No single number can 
adequately describe the international position of the 
United States during any given period. The definition 
of an international surplus or deficit is an analytical 
problem rather than an accounting problem. The 
appropriate focus of analysis will change with changing 
circumstances and with the nature of the particular 
problem being analyzed. Data must therefore be 
compiled and presented in a form that facilitates 
a wide variety of analyses. Furthermore, useful anal- 
ysis of the international position is rarely possible on 
the basis of balance of payments data alone; internal 
developments and policy objectives here and abroad 
need also to be taken into account. 


The Committee’s comment, although placed in the 
context of the international position of the United 
States, is no less valid in application to other countries. 


Although such measures have not been widely 
used in Canada, and are not featured in official publi- 
cations, this note examines the application of the 
concept of the “‘basic’”’ balance to the Canadian situa- 
tion, and provides incidentally a sampling of some of the 
special transactions which might be taken into considera- 
tion in the construction of such a series. 


The basic balance has recently been described by 
the International Monetary Fund in the following 
terms: 


Roughly defined as the balance of current and long- 
term capital transactions, the basic balance is intended 
to measure longer-term tendencies in the balance of 
payments and to show a balance that has not been 
distorted by fluctuating, easily reversible, or specula- 
tive factors.17 


16 Review Committee for Balance of Payments Statistics 
(Report to the Bureau of the Budget). The Balance of Payments 
Statistics of the United States—A Review and Appraisal. 
Washington, 1965S. 

17 Glossary: Terms used in Balance of Payments Analysis 
(Part I), IMF Survey, November 12, 1973. A more detailed 
description appears in paragraphs 161 through 164 of the Fourth 
Edition of the IMF Balance of Payments Manual, published in 
1977, subsequent to the writing of this section. 


The concept of the basic balance or balance on 
basic transactions was first adopted by the United 
States Department of Commerce in its seminal study 
The United States in the World Economy. 18 It included 
all current transactions and long-term capital move- 
ments, and excluded all short-term capital movements, 
errors and omissions, and gold movements. 


In its review of a variety of concepts the Bernstein 
Committee observedi9 that many economic analysts 
find it helpful to consider certain classes of international 
transactions as “‘basic”’ and to strike a balance on these 
transactions to indicate the overall payments position. 
Balances of this type have been calculated for many 
countries and have appeared in many statistical presen- 
tations. 


The Committee recorded as advantages claimed 
for a balance on “‘basic” transactions the following: 


—it separates transactions that show long-term 
changes from those that do not; 


— it separates transactions that are fairly stable in the 
short run from those that are volatile and possibly 
erratic; 


— it separates transactions that respond to broad eco- 
nomic forces from those that are either sensitive to 
short-run changes in credit conditions and in expec- 
tations or else respond more or less passively to the 
balance on all other transactions. 


The Committee recognized the importance of ana- 
lytical distinctions between erratic movements and 
trends, and between responses to transitory circum- 
stances and responses to broad and pervasive economic 
forces that change only slowly. But it concluded that 
these analytical distinctions were matters of degree, not 
kind, and more important, they could not be made on 
the basis of standard statistical categories, at least for 
the United States. 


They noted that there had been persistent trends 
in short-term private capital movements as well as in 
so-called ‘“‘basic” transactions, and there had often 
been large transitory elements in merchandise trade, 
in other current transactions and in long-term port- 
folio investments as well as in movements of short-term 
private capital. 


The statistical separation of short-term from 
long-term capital itself is imperfect, and in the 
Committee’s view of limited analytical significance. 
Large flows of short-term capital lurk within direct 


18 United States Department of Commerce. The United 
States in the World Economy. Washington, 1943. 

19 Review Committee for Balance of Payments Statis- 
tics (Report to the Bureau of the Budget). The Balance of 
Payments Statistics of the United States —A Review and Ap- 
praisal. Washington, 1965. 
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investments and transactions in long-term securities, 
while credits that are nominally short term may be 
repeatedly renewed.20 


Movements of certain types of short-term capital 
are often closely related to merchandise trade and to 
other “‘basic” transactions which they finance, so that 
it cannot be said that the two generally respond to 
different sets of forces. 


Finally, the Committee noted the difficulties 
caused in this type of classification by the existence 
of major balances of errors and omissions. 


In the light of all these complexities, the Com- 
mittee concluded that the balance on “basic” trans- 
actions computed in any standard way is unlikely 
to provide an analytically useful summary indicator 
of the overall position, although specialists may 
find it a helpful partial balance in particular contexts. 
It implies sharper analytical distinctions between, 
and greater independence among, particular categories 
of transactions than exist in the real world. While the 
primary task of balance of payments analysts is to 
form judgements about the way in which the underlying 
situation is developing, these judgements are not greatly 
facilitated in practice by the use of the balance on 
“basic” transactions. 


H¢st-Madsen noted21 that in the International 
Monetary Fund’s analysis of developments in world 
payments, a partial balance is frequently drawn under 
the name of “basic balance’’. 


“In this context the basic balance usually covers 
current and long-term capital transactions, from 
which certain transactions may be eliminated on 
an ad hoc basis. But it is often difficult, as a 
practical matter, to know which items to elimi- 
nate, and we cannot go very far in that direction 
without making the analysis cumbersome. 


“Another difficulty with this approach is that 
even the items excluded from the basic balance 
may have a long-term trend which must be taken 
into account in the ultimate appraisal of the 
balance of payments ....In spite of the inherent 
difficulties of this approach, a balance of the more 
basic transactions will often be illuminating. Many 
of the differences of view as to how surplus or 


20It may be noted that in contrast to United States 
measures of long-term flows, Canadian data exclude from direct 
investment amounts intended or likely to remain outstanding 
for one year or less from the date incurred, and include with 
long-term credits balances intended or likely to remain out- 
standing for more than one year. But, of course, no such sub- 
division is possible in respect of transactions in long-term 
securities by portfolio investors. 

21 Poul H¢st-Madsen. Balance of Payments: Its Meaning 
and Uses. IMF Pamphlet series No. 9, 1967. See also: Asym- 
metries Between Balance of Payments Surpluses and Deficits. 
IMF Staff Papers, Vol. IX, No. 2, July 1962. 


deficit should be defined have to do with the 
failure to distinguish clearly between a balance of 
the more basic transactions and the ultimate 
balance that should be in equilibrium over the long 
run.” 


Kindleberger,22 on the other hand, rejects the 
basic concept as misleading when applied to the United 
States since it fails to take account of international 
financial intermediation between closely joined capital 
markets. 


When a revised presentation of the United States 
balance of payments was introduced in 197123 it 
was emphasized that no single balance could adequately 
represent the underlying balance of payments position 
of the United States. The presentation of a spectrum of 
balances would permit a more accurate description of 
the evolving pressures on the dollar and of developments. 
in the United States payments position. For analytical 
purposes trends in the balances were quite often more 
significant than their levels. 


The new presentation provided for three groups of 
balances. The second of these groups covered the two 
central balances — the balance on current account and 
long-term capital, and the net liquidity balance. The 
latter is the sum of the balance on current account 
and long-term capital, plus flows of short-term non- 
liquid private capital, allocations of SDRs, and errors 
and omissions. It is financed by changes in liquid claims 
and liabilities. 


The United States experts recognized that there 
were some special financial transactions (other than 
changes in non-liquid liabilities to foreign official 
agencies, which were taken into account), which might 
legitimately be allowed to affect the balance on current 
account and long-term capital. For others the situation 
was more equivocal. However, the conclusion was 
reached that, because of data inadequacies and con- 
ceptual ambiguities, there is no systematic way of 
organizing the accounts to isolate the influence of these 
transactions. 


They recorded a number of the deficiencies of 
the balance on current account and long-term capital. 
Nevertheless, given the need for indicators of under- 
lying trends, it was concluded that a combination of 
this balance and the net liquidity balance, particularly 
when they move together, are the best available, 
although neither is of a theoretical or statistical quality 
sufficient to carry the weight of being the balance of 
payments, nor is there a presumption that either 
should be zero. 


22 Charles P. Kindleberger. Measuring Equilibrium in the 
Balance of Payments. Journal of Political Economy, November - 
December 1969. 

23David T. Devlin. The U.S. Balance of Payments: 
Revised Presentation. Survey of Current Business, June 1971. 
United States Department of Commerce, Washington, 1971. 
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While the series achieved some measure of official 
recognition, albeit with reservations, it continued to 
attract severe criticism from some experts, e.g., Edward 
M. Bernstein, the Chairman of the Review Committee, 
who expressed criticism in his article, Fifty Years of U.S. 
Balance of Payments Statistics.24 


In 1976 an Advisory Committee on the Presenta- 
tion of (United States) Balance of Payments Statistics 
concluded that recent developments and difficulties had 
combined to reduce the economic significance of three 
major overall balances (including the balance on current 
account and long-term capital) then being published. 
It recommended publication, as memorandum items, 
of the balance on goods and services, the current ac- 
count, and separate data for transactions in United 
States official reserve assets and in foreign official 
assets in the United States (without striking a net 
balance of the two).25 


An inter-agency Committee on Balance of Pay- 
ments Statistics agreed with all of the recommendations 
except deletion of the merchandise trade balance and 
the balance on goods, services and remittances. The 
Office of Management and the Budget accepted the 
recommendation that these two partial balances should 
be published as memorandum items, in addition to 
those items recommended by the Advisory 
Committee.2 6 


Possibly these changes can be seen as confirming 
the words of the 1965 Committee that “the appropriate 
focus of analysis will change with changing circum- 
stances and with the nature of the particular problem 
being analyzed”’.27 


This approach is followed by the Fourth Edition 
of the International Monetary Fund’s Balance of Pay- 
ments Manual which states that, ‘‘no statistical measure 
of payments balance can be used as a substitute for 
qualitative appraisal in examining the state of an econo- 
my’s balance of payments, although several balances 
taken in combination can certainly be helpful in con- 
veying a summary impression of the main elements”.28 


We turn now to a presentation of specific Cana- 
dian data. The first panel of Chart VI.4 shows the 
current account balance and the balance of capital 
transactions in long-term forms from 1926 and 1927 
respectively to 1974. 


24 Edward M. Bernstein, Fifty Years of U.S. Balance of 
Payments Statistics, Survey of Current Business, July 1971. 
(Part II, Anniversary Issue, The Economic Accounts of the 
United States: Retrospect and Prospect) United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

25 Report of the Advisory Committee on the Presen- 
tation of Balance of Payments Statistics, Survey of Current 
Business, June 1976, United States Department of Commerce, 
Washington, 1976. 

26 Ibid. 

27 Op. cit., p. 18. 

28 IMF Balance of Payments Manual, Fourth Edition, 
Washington, 1977. 


In examining the results it is necessary to keep 
in mind some of the special situations which influenced 
them. From the fall of 1939 until nearly the end of 
1951 foreign exchange control existed in Canada. The 
exchange value of the Canadian dollar floated from the 
fall of 1950 until mid-1962 and again from mid-1970. 


The wartime years were affected not only by the 
existence of controls, but also by special wartime 
financial arrangements particularly between Canada 
and the United States and Canada and the United 
Kingdom. 


The arrangements worked out under the Hyde 
Park Declaration of April 1941 led to the production 
in Canada of certain kinds of munitions, strategic 
materials, aluminum and ships required by the United 
States. This assisted indirectly in solving the exchange 
problem which Canada faced arising from enormous 
purchases of war supplies and other goods in the 
United States.29 (It may be noted that in February 
1918 a similar principle had been accepted in connec- 
tion with the war of 1914- 18.)3° 


The basic balance with the United Kingdom was, 
of course, entirely an administrative outcome as various 
intergovernmental arrangements came into play to pro- 
vide the Canadian dollar financing required by its allies 
in the prosecution of the war. The current account 
balance was determined by the supply and demand 
conditions of highly organized war economies. Official 
financing arranged to meet it took a succession of forms. 
Repatriation by the authorities from the United 
Kingdom of Canadian securities was prominent from 
the early days of the war until 1942. During 1940 and 
1941 there was a substantial accumulation by the Cana- 
dian authorities of sterling; much of this was converted 
into an interest-free Canadian dollar loan in 1942. Subs- 
tantial official contributions began with a gift of $1 
billion to the United Kingdom in 1942 followed by 
mutual aid to meet the sterling area’s net deficiency 
of Canadian dollars.31 With only one exception of 
significance this financing appeared either in the current 
account or as capital transactions in long-term forms. 
This exception, covering the accumulation in 1940 and 
1941 of sterling, a capital transaction in a short-term 
form, and its subsequent conversion in 1942 into a 
long-term loan, stands out noticeably in the Chart VI.4. 


29 For a description of the Hyde Park Declaration see: 
Robert W. Reford. Merchant of Death? Behind the Headlines, 
October 1968. Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 
Toronto. 

Jon B. McLin. Canada’s Changing Defence Policy, 
1957-63, p. 173, Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1967. 

J.W. Pickersgill. The Mackenzie King Record, Vol. J, 
1939-44, pp. 180-204. University of Toronto Press, Toronto, 
1960. 

30 Robert Laird Borden: His Memoirs, p. 772. The Mac- 
Millan Company of Canada Limited, Toronto, 1938. 

31 For a more detailed analysis of official transactions 
during this period see Table XVIII in The Canadian Balance 
of International Payments, 1926-1948 (Catalogue 67-501). 
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In the refinement of a series for the basic balance it 
could be argued that all the special financing should 
logically be excluded. But this would be a facile treat- 
ment indeed, for the transactions which were financed 
by them were equally special. This is an extreme 
illustration of the difficulties faced in practice in refining 
the concept of a basic balance. Given the pervasive 
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special considerations of the wartime period one might Plan. 
well draw the conclusion that the basic balance during 
this period was largely irrelevant. While 


In the early postwar years there were similar 
major programs whose objectives included the viability 
of the international payments system, and which conse- 


quently are not evident in the ex post facto balance transactions: 
Year Transaction! 
1948 Government of Canada new issue sold in the United 


1949 


1950 


1956 


1957, 


1962 


1962 


1963 


1963 - 


1969 


1964 


States to refinance drawings made from the Export- 
Import Bank earlier in the year to replenish official 
holdings ofiUnited States dollars tv.ran ae ieee ae 


Government of Canada new issue of $99 million sold in 
the United States for refunding in 1949 and 1950; short- 
term capital outflow representing year-end balance held 
in loan proceeds account against 1950 retirements ..... 


Application of loan proceeds account to retirements 


United Kingdom loan of 1946 — Interest due to Canada 
deferred by United Kingdon) mgr. 1. Aa earch eee 


United Kingdom loan of 1946 — Interest and principal 
payments due to Canada deferred by United Kingdom 


Accelerated repayments by France and the Nether- 
lands on loans made by Canada under the Export Credits 
Insunance*Act ei Gat tte tae ean ee ea areas Ga 


Government of Canada new issue sold in the United States 
to replenish official holdings of United States dollars 
(1962 delivery) «See, 8 5< os eS sae see 


Government of Canada new issue sold in the United 
States in 1962 to replenish official holdings of United 
Statesidollars (1963 delivery)... . 22.8 oe ee 


Principal payments on loans to France and the Nether- 
lands prepaid 1962 ain oias <has uo a. nant a eee a 


Minister of Finance requested provincial governments 
to limit use of United States capital market (December) 


United Kingdom loan of 1946 — Interest and principal 
payments due to Canada deferred by United Kingdom 


1 Transactions below $5 million are omitted. 


recognizing 


Impact on balance on current 
account and capital transactions 


such 


on current and long-term capital transactions. Loans 
in unprecedented amounts to Britain and overseas 
countries served to provide financing for their current 
account deficits. And underpinning the whole of the 
international economic environment in the years which 
followed was the massive European Recovery Program 
financed by the United States under the Marshall 


in long-term forms 


millions of dollars 


150 


18 


18 


22 


38 


92 


134 


135 


13 annually 


38 


special and pervasive 
factors, it may be helpful to identify some of the other 
special transactions in the postwar period which it 
might be desirable to abstract as abncrmal elements 
from the balance of current and long-term capital 


Year 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 
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Transaction! 


Minister of Finance withdrew request to provincial 
governments to limit use of United States capital mar- 
Kee(March) smeqw mete ne Os RP eg ahs toa esr de ws 


Minister of Finance requested that delivery of new issues 
of securities negotiated for sale in the United States 
be deferred until 1966 and that no further offerings 
should be made there until that year (November) ...... 


United Kingdom loan of 1946 — Interest and principal 
payments due to Canada deferred by United Kingdom 


Special repatriation by the Government of its own secu- 
rities from the United States to reduce official holdings 
OLUItEG State siMOU ATS mate: fete eter at geeran, eC 


Special purchase by the Government of securities of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
to reduce official holdings of United States dollars ..... 


Special repatriation by the Government of its own secu- 
rities from the United States to reduce official holdings 
GH NILEG plates GOATS sams. cron oes anak ce eet 


Special purchase by the Government of securities of 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment to reduce official holdings of United States dollars 


Disposal of bonds of International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development (replenishment of official 
holdings'of United States:dollars) o> a2 2) a.utiae see 


Government of Canada new issues sold in Germany, 
Italy and the United States to replenish official hold- 
ings of United States dollars (1968 deliveries) ........ 


United Kingdom loan of 1946—Interest and principal 
payments due to Canada deferred by United Kingdom 


Government of Canada new issues sold abroad in 1968 to 
replenish official holdings of United States dollars (1969 
LEMIVOTICS) We carn eee crac le er ea atlas tale “poe fog 


1 Transactions below $5 million are omitted. 


Impact on balance on current 
account and capital transactions 
in long-term forms 


millions of dollars 


45 


fap) 


The selection of special transactions of this nature 
is inevitably subjective, posing difficulties of the sort 
identified by the United States experts cited earlier. 
Questions may arise about the inclusion or exclusion 
of reversals and other after-effects. Thus there has been 


shown the after-effect on capital transactions from 1963. 


through 1969 of prepayments in 1962 by France and 
the Netherlands of principal on loans by the Govern- 
ment of Canada, but the associated reductions in interest 
receipts do not appear. On the other hand, in the case 


of deferrals of payment by the United Kingdom of inter- 
est and principal on the loan of 1946, the after-effects 
are diffused over such an extended period that it was 
considered an unnecessary refinement to articulate 
them. 


The list makes no reference to the influence on 
Canada of the balance of payments programme of the 
United States. Nor is any specific adjustment made 
for the Columbia River Treaty. The treatment which 
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was adopted (as described under series D48) had the 
effect of spreading the statistical impact on the long- 
term capital balance over an extended period. 


The balance of current and long-term capital trans- 
actions adjusted for the quantifiable abnormal elements 
listed above appears in the second panel of Chart V1.4. 
On the whole, it will be seen that these particular trans- 
actions did not give rise to serious distortions in the 
series. The foregoing figures are shown on a cumulative 
basis in the first panel of Chart VI.5. The massive rise 
shown since 1966 is, of course, largely the counterpart 


of the growths both in recorded private and official 
short-term assets abroad and in the accumulation of 
balances of errors and omissions (upon which there is 
some discussion under series D82). To the extent, if any, 
that the latter reflect understatements of net debits on 
account of current or long-term capital transactions, 
the accumulated series would be smaller. But even in 
the most unlikely event that the whole of the errors 
and omissions balance was on current and long-term 
capital account, the series would still show the accumu- 
lation within a short span of years of a remarkably large 
positive balance as indicated by the second panel of 
Chart VI.5. 
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Newfoundland 


Before the 1939-45 war transactions between 
Canada and Newfoundland were treated in the same 
manner as transactions between Canada and any other 
country. 


From 1940 on Newfoundland was treated for 
balance of payments purposes substantially as if it were 


a part of Canada although, of course, it did not become 
so politically until 1949. 


Although official estimates are not available for 
the Newfoundland balance of payments, in the typical 
years before the war the current account balance of 
Newfoundland with all countries other than Canada, 
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judging from available data, seems to have been com- 
parable in size and opposite in sign to the current 
account balance of Newfoundland with Canada. 


Newfoundland’s banking services had long been 
provided by Canadian chartered banks. While New- 
foundland had been part of a “Canadian dollar area” 
for many years, the currency aspects of the situation 
became more significant following the introduction of 
foreign exchange controls by Canada and Newfoundland. 
Newfoundland was the only part of the Commonwealth 
and United Kingdom dependencies, apart from Canada, 
which did not become a part of the sterling area when 
its existence was formalized by the introduction of 
exchange controls in 1939. The recognition of New- 
foundland as a part of a Canadian dollar area led in 
effect to currency arrangements which were not bas- 
ically dissimilar to what would be expected if the whole 
area had been one political unit. 


Under the arrangements between Canada and 
Newfoundland the exchange control policies followed 
were kept in harmony. Foreign currency receipts by 
residents of Newfoundland were acquired by the Cana- 
dian Exchange Fund Account and the foreign exchange 
requirements of Newfoundland were met from it. New- 
foundland had very substantial net receipts of United 
States funds between 1940 and 1948, but was a small 
net payer of sterling. The statistical convention applied 
after 1939 was to include as service receipts from the 
United States net receipts of United States dollars 
accruing to Canada’s official holdings through trans- 
actions of Newfoundland. These rose substantially 
during the war due to the expenditures of the United 
States Government on the construction, and subsequent 
extension and maintenance, of bases in Newfoundland. 
It would appear that the size of Newfoundland’s balance 
of payments with Canada on current account was of the 
general order of these net currency settlements entered 
into the current account. 


The effects of sterling transactions were not very 
great. Net transactions in sterling on Newfoundland 
account were treated as an item in the capital account. 
While this might on the surface appear inconsistent with 
the treatment of United States dollar receipts, the 
amounts were usually relatively insignificant except 
when there were substantial capital payments. 


When adjusting Canadian trade series for use in 
the balance of payments Canadian exports to and 
imports from Newfoundland were, of course, deducted 
after 1939. 


The treatment introduced in 1940 was acceptable 
because the balance of payments between Canada and 
Newfoundland was not widely different from that 
between Newfoundland and the rest of the world, 


either before or during the war.32 Under wartime 
conditions it was particularly difficult to draw up an 
accurate statement of the Newfoundland balance of 
payments with Canada because of the close financial 
and commercial relations between them and the extent 
of Canadian war expenditures in Newfoundland. 


While satisfactory from the balance of payments 
point of view, the treatment was not logical from the 
point of view of the national income and expenditure 
accounts since it implied that Newfoundland was part 
of the Canadian national income area. Adjustments 
were made to exports and imports of goods and services 
for use in gross national expenditure between 1940 and 
1948. The net figure included in the miscellaneous 
current account was eliminated and estimates of Cana- 
dian transactions with Newfoundland were substituted. 
The adjustments are elements of lines 3 and 11 of the 
reconciliation table of which a summary appears in 
Appendix 3. The overall effect was comparatively 
small, in most years except 1942, 1943 and 1947. The 
data on which the adjustments were based were not 
satisfactory and the adjustments are accordingly no 
more than rough approximations. 


When union of Newfoundland with Canada 
occurred on April 1, 1949 the conventions which had 
previously been applied were no longer necessary. 
Commodity trade between Canada and Newfoundland 
was no longer recorded and an adjustment was no 
longer required. The coverage of transactions between 
Newfoundland and the rest of the world occurred in 
part through the normal extension of Canadian admin- 
istrative procedures to Newfoundland, e.g., customs and 
immigration, and the integration of the operations of the 
Foreign Exchange Control Board in Newfoundland with 
that of Canada. The coverage of other statistical series 
was accomplished by the extension of survey systems 
to respondents in Newfoundland. Canadian claims due 
on, or due to, Newfoundland dropped automatically, 
of course, from surveys of foreign assets and liabilities. 


The entry of Newfoundland into Confederation 
led to some discontinuity in the totals of Canadian 
trade as used in the balance of payments. It added to 
Canada’s export balance in 1949 relative to 1948 but 
it was not possible to quantify accurately the impact 
of the change. 


There were also effects on Canada’s international 
investment position. The earlier omission from the 
balance of payments of Canadian government con- 
struction in Newfoundland had not been illogical insofar 
as Canada’s international investment position went, 
for the peace time value of some of the assets created 


32 Consequently, the Canadian statements for the pre-war 
period would not likely have been much different if the proce- 
dures followed with respect to Newfoundland after the out- 
break of war had been in effect. 
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was doubtful and indeed many of them were subse- 
quently turned over to Newfoundland. The assumption, 
at the time of union, of the external debt of New- 
foundland added $84 million to holdings of Government 
of Canada debt in the United Kingdom. Canadian 
liabilities in respect of other investment in Newfound- 
land by non-residents rose by something of the order 
of $70 million (with a further shift of about $8 million 
from the equity of non-residents in Canadian assets 
abroad to foreign investment in Canada). Substantial 
Canadian dollar deposit liabilities and some holdings 
in Newfoundland of Government of Canada debt ceased 


to be external liabilities, but they had not previously 
been included in Canada’s international investment 
position. On the asset side, Canadian direct investments 
in Newfoundland amounting to about $25 million 
ceased to be external assets, but on the other hand, an 
interest-free Newfoundland loan to the United Kingdom 
in the amount of $9 million and some United Kingdom 
investments held for retirement of debt were added. 
Overall the effect on statistics of Canada’s balance of 
indebtedness expressed in rounded terms was an increase 
in gross and net external liabilities of the order of 
$0.2 billion. 


Some Difficulties in Using the Conceptual Frame 


No matter how much thought has been put into 
the frame for balance of payments statistics there arise 
from time to time situations which do not fit it com- 
fortably. Such transactions occasion the statistician 
considerable concern. If the standard format is to be 
retained, the transactions must somehow be fitted into 
them. While the statistician will be influenced in part 
by the concepts as they have been developed intellec- 
tually for more normal transactions, he will also wish 
to examine the practical consequences of fitting the data 
into a procrustean bed. Thus, in the case of an unusual 
transaction it is not unlikely that he will try out a range 
of possibilities. He will examine the results in each case 
to determine which of them is least likely to be mis- 
leading to users. On occasion the impact of a unique 
transaction on a series has appeared to validate a partic- 
ular hypothesis, although in fact the user who was 
aware of the background would know that it did not 
do so. 


Some of the special types of transactions of this 
nature have already been described with some of the 
courses of action to which they led. In Part III there 
was an extended description of the special questions 
raised by transactions related to the Columbia River 
Treaty (series D48). The special adjustments required 
to isolate and reveal official financial assistance were 
described under series K5. The statistical treatment of 
gold production available for export during the period 
when new Canadian gold production passed largely 
into the hands of the authorities as part of Canada’s 
international reserves was described in Part II (series 
A3); it represented a modification of the general concep- 
tual frame to take account of the special role of gold. 


Military relief — Other situations of an exceptional 
nature may arise because the ultimate nature of a 
transaction may not be known when it first appears in 
the accounts. At the close of World War II some $80 
million of relief supplies were provided to European 
countries by the Canadian Armed Forces. This military 
relief was treated as an official contribution. Some 
years later Canada discussed with recipient countries 
the settlement of these amounts, and a variety of arrange- 
ments were worked out. The settlements in many cases 


were substantially less than the amounts of relief orig- 
inally provided. Settlements in domestic currencies 
which were to be used locally by Canada were of the 
order of $6 million. Somewhat more than $8 million 
was received in 1950 in the form of convertible ex- 
change. An arrangement with the Netherlands provided 
for repayments aggregating nearly $6 million (plus 
interest) over a 10-year period beginning in 1952. 


The receipts of domestic currencies and their 
subsequent use were not reflected in balance of pay- 
ments statements. Convertible exchange which was 
received was treated as an element of miscellaneous 
government revenue. (Future repayments from the 
Netherlands were treated as an external asset in the 
balance of indebtedness but as the repayments occurred 
they were taken into the current account.) The treat- 
ment of settlements as government revenue was not, 
of course, consistent with the treatment of the original 
relief as transfer payments. The amounts, however, were 
not large. At the time the relief was extended there 
was no assurance as to the amounts, if any, of it which 
would be recoverable. A revision half a decade later 
of the current account for the years at the close of the 
War would have been an inconvenience for some users, 
particularly when the complex and tenuous nature of 
large wartime financing would remain embedded in 
the data for the period. Accordingly, while concep- 
tually difficult to defend, military relief settlements 
were treated as service receipts by government. 


Continental defence arrangements provide other 
examples of problems posed at times for the measure- 
ment of the balance of payments. In the mid-1950’s, 
for example, an elaborate system of radar stations was 
erected mainly on Canadian territory. The most south- 
erly, the Pinetree line, was paid for and manned jointly 
by the United States and Canada. The Mid-Canada Line 
was entirely manned and paid for by Canada. The 
Distant Early Warning (DEW) Line, the most northerly, 
was paid for entirely by the United States Government, 
which also assumed responsibility for its construction 
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and operation, although Canadian firms were awarded 
contracts for its construction and Canadian personnel 
engaged in its operation.33 


In June 1961 Canada decided to equip the Air 
Division in Europe with F-104 aircraft, the same plane 
also to be provided to other NATO members under the 
United States Mutual Assistance Program. It was agreed 
that all these should be manufactured in Canada, with 
the United States placing an order for $150 million and 
the Canadian share being $50 million. Canada agreed 
to take over from the United States responsibility for 
operating the Pinetree line. And in return, Canada 
received 66 F-101 Voodoo jets for the RCAF Defence 
Command.34 


Thus there were imports into Canada of Voodoo 
aircraft in 1961 and the two subsequent years, part of 
the consideration for which was an increase in domestic 
expenditures by the Government of Canada of an in- 
determinate amount over a period of years (with a 
corresponding decline of United States government 
expenditures in Canada). The difficulties of articulating 
this in any meaningful way within the balance of pay- 
ments frame were avoided simply by excluding from 
figures of imports as adjusted for use in the balance of 
payments the value of the Voodoo aircraft made avail- 
able to Canada. 


The same Voodoos were to appear among balance 
of payments transactions in 1970 and 1971 when, in 
consideration of the assumption by Canada of increased 
financial responsibilities for joint defence arrangements 
in Canada, the United States provided 66 new aircraft 


33 James Eayrs. Canada in World Affairs: October 1955 
to June 1957. pp. 140 and 141. Oxford University Press for the 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs, Toronto, 1959. 

34 Robert W. Reford. Merchant of Death? Behind the 
Headlines, October 1968. Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs, Toronto. 

Richard A. Preston. Canada in World Affairs: 1959 
to 1961, p.62. Oxford University Press for the Canadian Insti- 
tute of International Affairs, Toronto, 1965. 


in exchange for the 58 which remained of those acquired 
a decade earlier. In the Trade of Canada series there was 
included in imports the net acquisition of eight aircraft. 
In the balance of payments, adjustments were made to 
merchandise trade to include the full values of the air- 
craft exported and of those imported, at values supplied 
by the Department of National Defence, and the differ- 
ences between them were included in government 
receipts from services over the two-year period. 


The treatment which was adopted for the balance 
of payments in respect of these later Voodoo aircraft 
transactions accordingly differed from that adopted 
earlier. One factor in determining the treatment may 
have been that the settlements taking the form of 
future services were much smaller in the later period 
and, viewed particularly against the rising levels of 
transactions, the distorting effect on the totals of their 
special character was relatively much smaller. 


Other items — The statistician also faces a question 
as to how far accruals of a special nature can usefully be 
reflected in the balance of payments. Two examples may 
suffice. The accrual and subsequent funding of interest 
on interim credits and on advances under the loans made 
under Part II of the Export Credits Insurance Act were 
not reflected as a charge in the current account of the 
balance of payments; further details are described in 
Part III in series D41. Deferrals by the United Kingdom 
under the terms of the loans of 1946 made to that 
country, both of interest and of principal, are not 
reflected in the balance of payments. Both situations 
are in effect treated as non-transactions, notwithstanding 
the fact that in due course they give rise to enlarged 
interest receipts by this country. (The alternative treat- 
ment which was rejected would have been to record 
receipts of the interest and principal, and new extensions 
of credit equivalent to their total.) Details of these 
deferrals will be found above in the earlier section on 
the basic balance. 
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Transactions in Foreign Currencies 


Variations in exchange rates may affect statistics 
of the balance of payments in several ways. One of these 
is their influence on actual economic and financial 
transactions which should obviously be reflected in the 
estimates. But others are in the nature of statistical 
aberrations either through the application, implicitly 
or otherwise, of different rates to the two sides of a 
transaction denominated in foreign currency or through 
the inclusion of revaluations with transactions. This 
section describes the principles followed in the calcu- 
lation of Canadian dollar equivalents used in the balance 
of payments. 


It will be recognized that Canadian dollar equiva- 
lents of transactions carried out in foreign currency must 
be established for statistical purposes regardless of 
whether or not transactions involve Canadian dollars. 
When entries are based on a record of transactions 
between residents and foreigners, the transactions 
value is normally given directly by the basic source. 
When they are estimated from changes in outstanding 
claims during the statistical period, adjustments are 
frequently necessary to arrive at a measure of flows. 


The exchange rates most commonly used are those 
published monthly in the Bank of Canada Review. The 
United States dollar exchange rates refer to rates prevail- 
ing on the interbank market in Canada, while rates for 
other currencies are based on nominal quotations in 
terms of United States dollars converted into Canadian 
dollars at noon. Quarterly average noon rates are calcu- 
lated by the Bank of Canada but are published only in 
balance of payments publications. The interbank ex- 
change market in Canada comprises only the chartered 
banks and the Bank of Canada; arbitrage with other 
exchange markets occurs on an institution-to-institution 
basis. 


The rates accordingly apply to a wholesale market 
in which large blocks of exchange are traded. The volume 
is very small in relation to total foreign exchange trans- 
actions within the economy, many of which may be 
netted out within a single bank, or indeed, a single 
firm. 


The monthly noon average is used in the case of 
long-term capital transactions which are available on a 
monthly basis, e.g., transactions in outstanding securities 
reported by respondents for United States dollar ac- 
counts or components available monthly in respect of 
the sale to non-residents on a foreign currency basis of 
new issues of Canadian securities. Otherwise quarterly 
noon average rates are applied. 


Among series based on records of transactions 
are those related to merchandise trade. Import docu- 
ments are, where necessary, converted into Canadian 
dollar equivalents by the customs authorities at the port 


of entry, using daily exchange rates obtained from the 
Bank of Canada. Although export entries should have 
been completed in terms of Canadian funds, it became 
apparent in the early 1960’s that many entries failed to 
distinguish clearly that they were expressed in terms of 
United States dollars. Systematic efforts were made at 
that time to ensure that all amounts tabulated were 
Canadian dollars. Export documents were redesigned in 
order to specify the currency covered and by the mid- 
1960’s conversions were being carried out by computer 
application using Bank of Canada monthly rates. 


Many other discrete transactions are recorded 
at the exchange rates which were involved in their 
consummation. Where this is not known or where an 
actual currency conversion did not occur, it is the 
practice to apply an average exchange rate. 


Some types of transactions, particularly many 
movements of short-term capital, can be estimated only 
from the change in outstanding assets and liabilities 
over a Statistical period. From these changes in stocks, 
or levels of holdings, estimates of transactions or flows 
may be derived indirectly, by eliminating those parts 
that have resulted from changes in exchange rates or 
other valuation changes. Estimation of flows from 
changes in the Canadian dollar equivalent of claims 
in foreign currency involves (1) the reconversion to 
foreign currency of the opening and closing balances 
at the rates applicable to them (in the case of short- 
term claims normally the rate for the balance sheet 
date), (2) the determination of the change in terms 
of foreign currency, and (3) the reconversion of this 
change to a Canadian dollar flow equivalent at the 
average rate prevailing during the statistical period. 
(This process is somewhat similar to the procedure 
whereby the change in the recorded book value of 
inventory stocks is revalued and converted to the value 
of the physical change in inventories for use in gross 
national expenditure.) An example appears in Table 
VII.1. 


When, with the introduction on October 1, 1950 
of a floating exchange rate, the Canadian chartered 
banks began to act as principals in the foreign exchange 
market in Canada, after an absence since the outbreak 
in World War II, systematic arrangements were made 
to eliminate the statistical effects of exchange rate 
variations in respect of all the major series where they 
might be relevant. These arrangements were maintained 
throughout the subsequent period for which an official 
parity was established and consequently were in place 
when the Canadian dollar was again floated at the 
beginning of June 1970. 


Similar considerations and processes apply, of 
course, to calculations of the domestic currency flows 
for changes in official monetary assets and liabilities 
used in the estimates. These are always carried out on 
a monthly rather than a quarterly basis. 
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TABLE VII.1. Determination of Flows Expressed in Canadian Dollars 
from Changes in Stocks of Foreign Currency Claims 
Expressed in Canadian Dollars 


Example 


Given: 
Opening stock of claims 
Closing stock of claims 


oe 6 w 6-6 


oe © ew 


Exchange rates: 


Opening balance date 
Closing balance date 


e 6 S$ 6 6 © 


Daily average noon exchange rate during 


period 


0 ‘ee 6) @ 6) © © js 6 iv ie We Je 


Step 1: 


Express stocks in terms of foreign currency: 


Opening balance $10,300 = 1. 
Closing balance $10,100 + 1.00 


Step 2: 


Determine change in terms of United States funds 


($10,100 - $10,000) 


Step 3: 


Convert change expressed in 


funds (+ $100) to Canadian funds at average exchange 


rate (1.01) 


Cr 


Note: Failure to use the value 


a a AS Cdn. $10,300 
Ee eo ena ee Cdn. 10,100 
Se i 5 Pe U.S. $1 = Cdn. 1.03 
Sn NST US. f= Cdn. 1.00 
nn Ae ae Pons U.S. 1=Cdn. 1.01 
O3 5. 5: ee ee aes U.S. 10,000 
dle ee a eee U.S. 10,100 
ble se tilac SE eR NE Oe oe +US: 100 
terms of United States 
PR Me he gk + Cdn 101 


of the change (+ 101) rather than the change in 


value ($10,100 - $10,300 = -$200) would give rise to a significant error. 


At times the conversions leave a nuisance residue 
if balance of payments flow estimates are accumulated 
over a succession of periods. Thus, for example, the 
effects of exchange rate changes on the international 
assistance extended to Canada in 1962 appear at first 
to suggest that Canada received $381 million in the 
second quarter but repaid only $377 million in the 
fourth. These figures in fact cover the receipt and 
repayment of $350 million in United States funds. 


The description thus far has been developed 
in terms simply of foreign currency. But there are many 
currencies with varying relationships to the Canadian 
dollar which in principle should be treated individually. 
This has not always proved possible. Generally in such 
cases it has been the practice to convert stock changes 
to flow series in terms of relationships to either the 
United States dollar or the United Kingdom pound. 
This has meant attributing to other currencies the 
general relationships pertaining to one or other of these 
currencies, although direct calculations have been made 
for large discrete transactions such as bond floatations 
in continental European currencies, or changes in 
parities of major world currencies which affected the 


value of large deposits. With the instability of many 
international exchange rates which has been characteristic 
from 1971 to the time of writing, the procedures are less 
satisfactory than heretofore. Nevertheless, transactions 
carried out in Canadian dollars or for which Canadian 
dollar equivalents are determined on a discrete basis, 
together with those covered by stock-flow adjustments 
in respect of United States dollar and sterling claims, 
represent by far the largest part of Canada’s inter- 
national transactions. 


During the period of exchange control prior to 
the re-establishment of the Canadian chartered banks as 
principals in the exchange market, there were relatively 
few problems of conversion. They stemmed mainly from 
changes in the official parities of major currencies, and 
it was generally possible to isolate and eliminate the 
effects because of the very precise information available 
from the operation of exchange control. During this 
period when, of course, there was no single interbank 
exchange rate, official spot rates were established by the 
Foreign Exchange Control Board in respect of both 
buying and selling. The margin was initially 1% with 
the United States dollar being bought at Cdn. $1.10 
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and sold at Cdn. $1.11. The selling rate was reduced 
in October 1945 to Cdn. $1.10% and this margin of 
one-half cent was maintained through subsequent 
changes of parity. Since the margin was a domestic 
cost, statistics of merchandise imports were adjusted 
for balance of payments purposes to eliminate it. For 
Other transactions requiring discrete conversion, the 
buying rates were used. 


An interesting technical problem related to ex- 
change rate changes arose at the end of September 1950. 
There had been a very substantial speculative inflow into 
Canada, much of it taking the form of purchases of 
Outstanding Canadian securities or increases in Canadian 
dollar deposits of non-residents. Under exchange control 
arrangements at the time, the foreign exchange arising 
from these inflows had to be offered for sale to an 
authorized dealer of the Foreign Exchange Control 
Board who acquired it as agent for the Exchange Fund 
Account. At September 30, 1950 there were abnormally 
large amounts of exchange in transit to the Exchange 
Fund Account which were not included in reported 
official holdings of gold and United States dollars on 
that date. Inclusion of the capital inflows and the rise 
in Official holdings resulting from them would, in the 
ordinary course of events, have appeared in the fourth 
quarter of the year. This would have obscured parts 
both of the pressure which gave rise to abandonment of 
the fixed parity, and of the subsequent reflux of capital. 
Accordingly authority was obtained from the Minister of 
Finance to publish a figure for the change in official 
holdings of gold and foreign exchange which would in- 
clude the actual receipts of the Exchange Fund Account 
plus the spot transactions for which it was committed at 
the end of the quarter. The particular capital movements 
which during the period of exchange control until that 
time had been based on actual receipts by the Exchange 
Fund Account were correspondingly adjusted. 


A further point of difficulty may occur in the 
construction of balance of payments statements when 
the authorities are carrying a large forward exchange 
position with the public at the time of a change in the 
exchange rate. It is widely recognized that fixed ex- 
change rates provide at times a virtually free option 
for speculative gains (subject, of course, to the willing- 
ness of the authorities to accept spot or forward ex- 
change commitments). Very little is known about the 
sources of supply and demand in the forward exchange 
market although the gross amounts involved are at times 
very large indeed. Positions, if any, assumed by the 
authorities are overwhelmingly with the banking system 
and there the trail ends. 


In the Canadian situation it has been assumed for 
Statistical purposes that the participants in forward 
exchange transactions are on balance resident and that 
the gain or loss which may, for example, be experienced 
by the authorities as a result of official intervention in 
the forward market represents a domestic rather than an 


international transfer. It does not accordingly appear in 
statements of the Canadian balance of international 
payments. (The balance of payments statements of the 
United Kingdom are in contrast constructed on the 
assumption that forward exchange gains or losses arising 
from official intervention in that country accrue to non- 
residents.) 


Basis of Valuations 


Estimates of the balance of payments reflect 
actual transactions values, i.e., the prices at which 
settlements actually occur, the considerations for 
which goods, services or claims are exchanged. Some 
of the rationale for using settlement rather than other 
prices was developed in the description of series Al and 
Bl. The process of constructing these values from data 
originally expressed in foreign currencies has been 
described in the section immediately above. 


Valuations present relatively little difficulty in 
the construction of the balance of payments. Greater 
difficulty is presented in the case of valuation practices 
in the measures of Canada’s international investment 
position as described in Part IV and in the relationship 
of changes in Canada’s international investment position 
and the related capital flows as they appear in the 
balance of payments. These have been described in 
Part I. 


In the investment position the basic principle 
has been to construct estimates on the basis of under- 
lying book values (expressed in terms of Canadian funds). 
Some ambiguity applies to the term “book value” 
since the same or exactly equivalent claims may appear 
at the same time at different book values in a number 
of sets of accounting records. Wherever in this volume 
the term “book value” is used it applies to the value 
of financial claims as they are recorded in the accounts 
of the debtor. Thus a share of stock of a particular 
corporation has a book value which is affected neither 
by the price at which the current holder may have 
acquired it nor at which he chooses to record it as an 
asset. The latter value is described in this volume as a 
“carrying value” and typically bears a close relation- 
ship to the investor’s cost. It exists quite independently 
of the book value of the claim or indeed of the carrying 
values applied by others to exactly similar claims. 
Another important valuation basis is the market value. 
But these three do not exhaust the possibilities. There 
may, for example, be values derived on the basis of the 
replacement costs of the underlying assets. Values may 
be derived by capitalizing rates of return. Nominal values 
may be used in the case of instruments (and will likely 
approximate closely the maturity value of these in- 
struments). And there may emerge from current study 
of inflation accounting further types of values based 
upon the application of specific price indexes. Some of 
these bases are considered at greater length below. 
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Inasmuch as statistics of international investments 
must be built up from accessible material, practical 
factors circumscribe the basis of their valuation. But 
some basic criteria of values are desirable to meet some 
of the purposes of the statistics. Among these is consis- 
tency among reporting concerns in order that reasonably 
coherent statistics may be assembled and comparisons 
made for the whole field of international investment. 
Another is the need for a basis which reflects the amount 
of reinvested earnings as well as other introductions of 
new capital. It also is desirable to have some semblance 
to values as understood in the world of business and 
affairs. The most accessible basis which approaches 
these criteria are “book” values, i.e., values disclosed 
by the balance sheets of the concerns in which invest- 
ment is being measured. 


The value used to measure investment is that 
shown in the balance sheets for the different securities 
of the companies concerned. In the case of capital 
stock this is the net worth including both earned and 
capital surpluses but less deficits which may exist. 
The resulting value is the total of the assets less specific 
reserves such as those for deferred taxes, depreciation 
and depletion and less other liabilities which the 
company may have. In effect, it is, consequently, a 
measure of the equity of the shareholders in the de- 
preciated value of the assets. Among the liabilities will 
be other securities such as funded debt, mortgages, 
notes, etc., and other claims such as bank loans and 
intercompany payables. These also are taken into the 
Statistics of foreign investment in Canada when they 
represent long-term liabilities to non-residents. 


It will have been noted that the values used are 
depreciated values as carried by the companies in their 
books. Reserves for depreciation and depletion raise 
many subjective questions. For some purposes values 
based on replacement costs may be desirable and other 
purposes may be better served by values based on the 
original cost. But data for individual companies based 
on replacement costs are not generally available, whereas 
depreciated values are available in their accounts. 
Furthermore, the same factor for depreciation is 
normally taken into account in profit and loss accounts. 
Earnings are frequently related to book values. It is 
important too, that the values appearing in foreign 
investment statistics should be comparable to cor- 
responding estimates which may be made for the value 
of Canadian investment. So long as the sources follow 
a common basis, ratios derived from the two sets of 
figures should not be misleading. 


Some reference should be made to an alternative 
basis of valuation which has at times been advanced 
as a desirable measure in international investment — 
“the market value”. But this is a basis which is not 
normally ascertainable for the important area of direct 
investments in branches or subsidiary companies where 
there is no public market for their securities. Even for 


the group of investments in marketable securities for 
which market values may be ascertained, the basis has 
its shortcomings. Among these is the transitory and 
variable character of the market and its marginal charac- 
ter, and the lack of stability or reality exhibited at times 
by market values. Nevertheless to meet some of the 
interest which may from time to time lie in market 
values occasional comparisons have been made between 
market values and book values for some of the group 
of investments in marketable securities. 


Another basis which was used in Canada in the past 
is a variation of the book value basis. Originally the basic 
valuation used for foreign investment in Canada until 
1943 was the “capital employed” reported under the 
Census of Industry for all industrial plants and public 
utilities. Because, however, the data were designed to 
measure investments in production facilities they had 
limitations when applied to other purposes. They were 
not well adapted to some of the large enterprises with 
assets other than those at the plant, working capital 
was not well covered, and it was difficult to determine 
the comparability of data. Investments were not in- 
cluded in years when plants or facilities were not in 
production. On the other hand the figures included 
the value of physical assets used but not owned by 
reporting concerns.! Difficulties were experienced in re- 
lating geographical distribution of ownership to the capital 
employed series in order to arrive at the value of foreign 
ownership. Despite these shortcomings general compari- 
sons of results derived from capital employed and book 
value sources were not widely different in the aggregate 
insome years, but certain significant differences did emerge. 
Furthermore the method could not be applied toCanadian 
investment abroad. 


Throughout the period from 1926 for which 
official figures are available the “book value”’ basis has 
been used in all of the statistics on foreign investment 
appearing in publications issued after 1939 (and also 
for the original statistics on British and foreign direct 
investment in Canada for the years 1936 and 1937). 
The last publication in which statistics on the “capital 
employed” basis appeared was The Canadian Balance of 
International Payments, A Study of Methods and 
Results. 2 


Another approach sometimes taken to the question 
of valuations is the capitalization of earnings. But a 
study of the data on actual earnings and remittances 
will indicate the shortcomings of an approach of this 
kind when applied to the question of valuation. Widely 
differing arrangements and possibilities exist with 
respect to income to be remitted on various kinds of 
investments, and the wide variations between earnings 


1 For a more detailed description of these problems, see 
pp. 64 through 71 of Fixed Capital Flows and Stocks: Manu- 
facturing — Canada, 1926-1960, Catalogue 13-522, Occasional. 


2 Catalogue 67-D-52. 
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and transfers of income further suggest some of the 
limitations of this approach. Moreover, international 
obligations may exist without corresponding income 
transfers. Studies of income and rates of return on 
investments constitute separate areas of analysis bearing 
on the current account of the balance of payments. 


Long-term obligations denominated in United 
States currency have been expressed in Canadian dollars 
at nominal parity.3 Those issued prior to World War II 
payable in sterling have been expressed at the rate of 
£1 equals $4.86 2/3. Other obligations denominated in 
foreign currencies have been expressed in terms of 
Canadian dollars by converting their nominal values at 
the exchange rates generally typical of the period the 
indebtedness was incurred. Obligations carrying pro- 
visions for payment in more than one currency have 
been taken at their nominal value in Canadian dollars. 
The values tend to be generally representative of the 
Original investments insofar as these were made at 
prices close to the face values converted at nominal 
parities of exchange. 


As a consequence, the totals are free of the 
sporadic changes which they would undergo if converted 
at current rates of exchange. The securities appear in 
Statistics of indebtedness without change in value 
through their lives. Changes in the amounts outstanding 
accordingly reflect alterations in holdings due to such 
factors as new issues, retirements, or trading in out- 
standing securities. While these procedures make for 
stability in the investment position series over the longer 
period, they should be borne in mind when data on non- 
resident bond holdings are considered in relation to 
market values or to the cost of redeeming obligations. 
For example, in periods when the United States dollar 
was at a premium in relation to the Canadian dollar 
the value of non-resident holdings of United States 
dollar issues of Canadian debtors continued to be shown 
at nominal parity although their redemption value was 
higher. Likewise the relatively small total of British 
holdings of Canadian sterling issues outstanding from 
the interwar period has continued to be shown at the 
original parity although the cost of redemption in terms 
of Canadian currency has been reduced by the depre- 
ciation of sterling. 


In contrast to estimates of Canada’s foreign lia- 
bilities, Canadian investments abroad have been cal- 
culated in terms of Canadian dollars generally at rates 
of exchange prevailing at the date to which the estimate 
relates. This is because of the necessity of expressing 
a wide variety of foreign investments in common terms. 


3 It may be noted that, under the Articles of Agreement 
of the International Monetary Fund, Canada has from time to 
time established par values which differed from U.S. $1 = 
Cdn. $1. 


As in the case of foreign investments in Canada, the basis 
of valuing Canadian direct investments abroad is the 
book value derived from the balance sheets of the 
issuing companies abroad. Canadian portfolio invest- 
ments abroad, too, have been calculated at book values 
in the case of those stocks of foreign companies whose 
values could be ascertained. Holdings of foreign bonds 
are carried at the nominal par values converted from 
foreign currencies to Canadian dollars at current ex- 
change rates. 


While this note has set out the general valuation 
principles applied in the estimation of Canada’s external 
assets and liabilities, there are exceptions which are 
described with the specific series in Part IV. 


Residency, Non-resident Canadian Companies 
and Other Special Situations 


The definition of residency is a problem which 
has attracted considerable attention on the part of the 
developers of statistical standards, whether for the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund in respect of the balance of 
payments? or the United Nations Statistical Office in 
respect of the system of national accounts.5 No attempt 
is made here to reproduce their work. 


In practice, the options of the statistician are seve- 
rely constrained by the realities of data collection. This 
is particularly true of data with respect to individuals, 
but also applies, as will be seen, to some corporations. In 
the event, with few exceptions, the perceptions of res- 
pondents seem to accord with common sense and the 
violence to conceptual niceties, though necessarily dis- 
turbing, is probably minor for most elements of the 
balance of payments. 


There are some Canadian corporations with special 
characteristics requiring exceptional statistical treatment, 
a description of which would probably be helpful to 
some users. Among companies incorporated in Canada 
are a number whose role in Canada is purely that of an 
international intermediary. Their principal characteristics 
are that they are wholly owned outside Canada and 
virtually all their assets and operations are located 
outside Canada. The impact of these companies on the 
Canadian balance of international payments, and indeed 
on the Canadian economy, is minimal. Some are in fact 
recognized as non-residents for particular administrative 
purposes. In others, the locus of their ownership is such 
that they do not under existing treaties attract Canadian 
withholding tax. 


4 IMF Balance of Payments Manual, Third Edition (1961) 
patagiaphs 7-17, 37 and 108. 
United Nations, Department of Economic and Social 
Affairs, Statistical Office of the United Nations, A System of 
National Accounts (1968), paragraphs 5.95 - 5.117. 
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In many cases where withholding tax is payable, it 
is recoverable through tax offsets in their home country. 
In nearly all cases they have so organized their affairs 
that, whether taxable or not, corporation income taxes 
accruing to Canada are minimal. 


Somewhat analogous to these were companies 
established for the most part many years ago under 
special tax provisions which are no longer current. 
These were known as Foreign Business Corporations. 
They paid only a token tax in Canada in consideration 
of the fact that they operated exclusively abroad. Where 
there was no Canadian ownership in them, these compa- 
nies fell within the type described in earlier paragraphs. 
Where there was partial or complete Canadian ownership 
in a Canadian company whose operations were over- 
whelmingly abroad, this ownership was recorded as 
portfolio or direct investment abroad as appropriate. 


Thus, Canadian companies which have neither 
activities nor investments in Canada are treated statis- 
tically in the balance of payments and elsewhere 
within the system of national accounts as non-residents 
of Canada, and only the transactions of Canadian 
residents with them are ordinarily reflected in the 
statistics. 


It is not surprising that some companies of this 
nature find it difficult to understand the need for them 
to supply statistical information. Nevertheless, it has 
been found desirable to collect some information about 
them wherever possible. The underlying concern has 
been two-fold: first, it has been useful to have some feel 
for the possible contribution of such corporations to 
asymmetries in bilateral balance of payments statements 
of the countries concerned. Secondly, there may be 
some undesirable statistical implications for Canada 
arising from the nature of the sources employed in the 
construction of particular aggregative series. 


One example of the latter type may suffice. 
Deposit balances of these corporations, whether held in 
Canada or abroad, may well be assigned in banking 
records as those of a Canadian resident. This may occur 
for a variety of reasons — a mailing address, a name, an 
association. To the extent that it does, a problem exists. 
Series D61, D65 or D71 will be inappropriately measured 
depending on the locus of the deposit and its currency. 
Ideally an adjustment should be made to correct the 
appropriate series. But each of these series is available 
monthly or quarterly, often in considerable detail. Data 
necessary for the adjustment cannot reasonably be 
sought or obtained on this basis. The practical alternative 
which has been adopted has been to create on the basis 
of available data offsetting flows at annual intervals in 
accounts payable. (This might be conceptualized as 
imputing the existence of a resident Canadian branch of 
the corporation in respect of its deposit balances. But 


the question is not conceptual. The treatment represents 
merely a practical method of coping with a situation 
where data availability precludes an ideal adjustment.) 
Identified holdings so treated have at times reached 
totals close to $200 million and they are clearly not 
complete. So long, however, as errors and omissions 
are included in the same category as the accounts pay- 
able the lack of complete data for the adjustment has no 
impact on global estimates as published either quarterly 
or annually. 


The description thus far has related to Canadian 
companies which are treated as non-residents. There 
exists also a group of hybrid situations in which 
wholly-owned Canadian subsidiaries of foreign corpo- 
rations hold, for tax or other administrative reasons, 
subsidiaries abroad whose operations are not directly 
related to their Canadian functions. These investments 
are treated as non-resident owned, and are not included 
in either Canada’s external assets or liabilities. Income 
flows through Canada to the ultimate parents do not 
appear in the income account, and if held temporarily in 
Canada are treated as additional investment from the 
parent company. If withholding tax accrues to Canada as 
the result of a flow of income through these channels, it 
is treated as miscellaneous government revenue rather 
than as a transfer payment from non-residents arising 
from income generated in Canada. In the capital account 
the acquisition of the asset abroad is treated as a return 
of capital to the parent and consequently cancels cut the 
financing from the parent which typically accompanies 
such a transaction. The treatment, it will be noted, 
relates only to situations where there is no direct 
Canadian interest in the Canadian company, and where 
activities of the subsidiaries abroad are not directly 
related to activities in Canada. 


There are some other types of Canadian companies 
which are treated exceptionally in the statistical system 
as a practical matter. They basically include those 
companies whose related transactions are fully captured 
by other survey processes (such as non-resident-owned 
holding companies administered by trust companies in 
Canada), or companies which serve only as ownership 
links in situations where more meaningful statistical 
results are achieved by treating their subsidiaries as 
themselves being directly owned abroad. 


The investment in Canadian companies operating 
only abroad in which beneficial Canadian ownership is 
minor, and in subsidiaries abroad of operating companies 
wholly owned abroad but whose operations are not 
directly related to the Canadian activities, is substantial. 
No recent estimate is available but at the end of 1961 it 
totalled about $3 billion, and in one particular year since 
then the dividends paid by them exceeded the total of 
all dividend payments arising from foreign investments 
in Canada. There are some grounds for believing these 
situations to be less important now than in the past. 
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TABLE VII.2. Number of Canadian Companies Treated 
as Non-residents for the Purpose of Balance of 
Payments Statistics or Excluded for Other Special 
Reasons from Regular Surveys, 1962 


Number 


Foreign business corporations!” 7. 2a... oo 201 
Non-resident-owned investment corporations! 156 


Other investment and holding companies?.... 192 
Total 549 


1 Status for income tax purposes. 

2 These are Canadian corporations treated as non-residents 
or excluded from regular balance of payments surveys because 
alternative measures of their investment in Canada were available. 
(In addition some 1,780 wholly-owned subsidiaries of Canadian 
companies controlled abroad were covered in the consolidated 
returns of their parent companies.) 


These were not the only investments technically 
owned by residents which are excluded from the frame 
of Canadian balance of payments and international 
investment position statistics. At the end of 1961 nearly 
$6 billion of assets were held abroad by Canadian banks 
and insurance companies in respect of their liabilities to 
non-residents. 


The principle of trying to maintain a sense of 
reality as the basis of the statistics extends also to the 
geographic distributions. Where international direct in- 
vestments are held through financial intermediaries based 
in particular jurisdictions solely for tax or similar 
administrative reasons, the related flows and investments 
are wherever possible attributed to their substantive 
origin or destination. Problems of geographic distribu- 
tions are further compounded when investments re- 
corded as being owned in these tax-haven countries 
belong ultimately to individuals who have taken up 
residence there, possibly only on a nominal basis. 


Reporting and Statistical Units 


Basically the reporting and the statistical units® 
employed in the construction of estimates of the 
Canadian balance of payments and of Canada’s interna- 
tional investment position coincide. Although the ques- 
tionnaires are directed, of course, to corporations, data 
are sought generally on a Canadian-consolidated basis, 
closely approximating the enterprise as described in the 
following note in this Part (industrial classifications) but 
excluding that part of an enterprise which may extend 
outside Canada. 


© Reporting level is used to describe the coverage of a 
specific input, while the statistical unit describes the coverage 
employed in statistical output. 


Since the balance of payments is a statement of 
flows within which only limited industrial detail is 
provided, the use of a particular reporting unit or statis. 
tical unit has little, if any, effect on the published 
statistics. The criteria then become the minimization of 
reporting burdens and of processing costs. In general the 
enterprise best fits these. It is characteristic of the 
system, however, that there is sufficient flexibility to 
accept a number of reports from lower levels within the 
enterprise when there are good grounds for departing 
from the general practice, without impairing the quality 
of the statistical output. 


The same general flexibility is applied to reporting 
of flows by financial intermediaries. Where it suits the 
convenience of the respondent, these may be reported in 
respect of individual branches although the normal 
practice is to seek a consolidated return in respect of the 
institution as a whole. 


While the balance of payments is little affected by 
the reporting units employed, the industrial detail pro- 
vided within statistics of the investment position may be 
greatly affected as will be apparent from Industrial 
Classifications which follows. 


Industrial Classifications 


It will have been noted that most of the corporate 
inputs to estimates of the balance of payments and of 
Canada’s international investment position are made 
at the enterprise level, or more precisely at the Cana- 
dian enterprise level. Enterprises are defined broadly 
as firms or aggregations of firms under common owner- 
ship and financial control: 


“The enterprise is a company or family of com- 
panies which, as a result of common ownership are 
controlled or managed by the same interests... . 
The element of common control... implies one 
integrated plan for the allocation of resources 
among such companies and therefore, usually, a 
common investment program.”’7 


The use of the decision-making and financing level 
of the organization, cut off of course at the international 
border, is most meaningful for balance of payments and 
international investment position statistics, and has in 
addition the added benefit of economy. Enterprise 
statistics have not generally, however, been highly 
developed as yet and no satisfactory and widely ac- 
cepted standard industrial classification exists for them. 


For this reason the records of the Balance of 
Payments Division have continued to be organized on 


7 Standard Industrial Classification Manual, Revised 
1970, Catalogue 12-501, p. 8. 


4 


the basis of an early classification system which des- 
ignates industries according to the chief material com- 
ponents employed, influenced by the character of 
information available on total investment and by the 
principal industrial activities of the corporate units from 
which data are obtained. 


This classification has been modified slightly 
over the years, for example by developing a single 
classification for all aspects of the petroleum and natural 
gas industry to take account of its increasing integration. 
The classification currently in use is shown in Table 


Vib3: 


Table VII.3. Industrial Classifications 


General 


Government: 


Government of Canada 
Provincial (including enterprises) 
Municipal (including enterprises) 


Manufacturing: 
Vegetable products 
Animal products 
Textiles 


Wood and paper products 
Iron and products 


Non-ferrous metals 
Non-metallic minerals 
Chemicals and allied products 
Miscellaneous manufactures 
Petroleum and natural gas 


Other mining and smelting 
Utilities 
Merchandising 


Financial 


Other enterprises 


Miscellaneous investments 


Subsidiary detail 
sometimes identified 


Beverages 
Rubber! 


Pulp and paper 

Agricultural machinery 
Automobiles and parts 
Transportation equipment, n.o.p. 
Primary iron and steel 

Electrical apparatus 


Smelting and refining of non-ferrous 
native ores 


Railways 


Banks, trust, finance, mortgage com- 
panies, services, brokers, insurance 
agents 


Canadian securities held through 
intermediaries 

Mortgages on Canadian real estate 

Real estate in Canada 

Columbia River Treaty 

Other 


1 The continuing inclusion of the rubber industry with vegetable products is of 
course no longer appropriate, and represents one of the difficulties in the classification 


occasioned by technological change. 
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The classification applied by Canada is a more 
detailed industrial distribution than is used for similar 
statistics in most other industrialized countries. Its 
retention has largely preserved historical continuity in 
the investment position statistics back to 1926. Never- 
theless the classification has been the subject of a 
considerable amount of criticism. There is no doubt 
that a more useful classification could be devised. The 
costs of shifting would, however, be substantial and 
it has been felt that they should be deferred until 
such time as enterprise statistics generally are better 


developed and standard classifications produced. Some 
of the criticism of the present classification rests upon a 
mistaken belief that if the same Standard Industrial 
Classification were employed for data compiled on an 
enterprise, company or establishment basis, there would 
be no problem of comparability. That this is not the 
case will be evident from Table VII.4, which it should 
be noted represents an understatement of the problem 
since the extent of offsetting cross-classifications is not 
revealed. 


TABLE VII.4. Value Added by Manufacture in All Canadian Manufacturing 
Establishments Embraced within Foreign-controlled Enterprises having Long-term 
Capital Employed in Canada of $1 Million or More, 1961 


Industry group 


Megetable products amas ties asian ote ee 
Animaliproducts a rermmeaen yest htee ee: 
MG XtUCS) acu eee eee re rn ono cay en kee 
Woodrand papemproducts) ne). shee se 
Ironkan di products weenie seesaw. eon cer 
INGNEteELOUSIIe CAalSiemeuen caren tear neste 
INon-metalliciminerals™ ss see een ae 
Chemicals and allied products ........ 
Miscellaneous manufactures.......... 


Sub-total, manufacturing enterprises. . . 


Manufacturing activity within other enter- 


B te © ore SEB e@ e).0, 6 4 je: ‘9 6) eo te ee: 1s 


Wo lor er ve, (or Te: we Mer fe) @ a> e “er ear fe oe) col ce 


Classified by Ratio 


enterprise/ 
establishment 


millions of dollars 


623 1.00 
oT 1.03 
79 0.59 

477 0.91 

1.103 1.04 

567 0.65 

118 0.32 

505 1.02 
58 0.70 

3,637 0.85 


1 An amount of $7 million or less is attributed to miscellaneous manufactures rather 


than animal products for reasons of confidentiality. 


2 Mainly petroleum and natural gas, and mining and smelting. 


Source: The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1963, 1964 and 1965 and 
International Investment Position (Catalogue 67-201), Tables XVII-C, XVII-D, XX-C and XX-E. 


As a result of the use of the enterprise as the 
statistical unit, and consequently of Canadian consolida- 
tions of data inputs, the entire investment in Canada of 
a corporation together with its subsidiaries is normally 
attributed to their principal activity. Moreover a com- 
pany established to provide facilities for a particular 
enterprise is normally classified with it. These two 
principles have far reaching effects on figures for some 
industrial sub-divisions. 


As an example of the first, railway subsidiaries 
established by mining companies, primarily to provide 
transportation of their output, are included as invest- 
ment in the category Other mining and smelting in 
preference to the railway category. 


Under the second principle, companies established 
in connection with the leaseback of service station 
properties are shown with Petroleum and natural gas, 


and companies established to provide specific chain or 
department store properties are included with Merchan- 
dising. 


These examples may serve to alert the careful user 
to the necessity of applying to the data his own knowl- 
edge of the corporate structure and output character- 
istic of enterprises engaged in the particular group in 
which he may be interested. The direct comparison of 
industrial statistics compiled on the basis of establish- 
ments, the normally accepted industrial concept, and 
financial statistics for corporations or enterprises clas- 
sified industrially, is not defensible. The complexities of 
industrial organization are such that it would be im- 
practicable to identify here all the potential points of 
difficulty which may lie in each industrial sub-division, 
but the principles given above, together with the follow- 
ing comment on particular categories and on the major 
exceptions to these principles, should be helpful. 
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Petroleum and natural gas taken as a whole is 
treated as one industry because of the typically high 
level of integration and of the nature of the statistical 
sources available. Thus there are grouped together enter- 
prises whose primary activity may be refining (manu- 
facturing), exploration and development (mining), 
pipelines, tankers, and other transportation facilities 
(utilities), and wholesale and retail distribution (mer- 
chandising). The group includes some important petro- 
chemical activities. These components of the petroleum 
and natural gas industry are, of course, all excluded 
from the categories in which they might otherwise 
have appeared. 


This treatment for petroleum and natural gas 
applies to all series from 1954, and also to United 
States direct investment flows to Canada from 1946 
and to investment position data for foreign investment 
in Canada for 1930, 1945,.1951 and 1953. Previously 
the petroleum and natural gas had been distributed over 
a number of categories: 


Manufacturing of non- 
metallic minerals Lubricating oil and greases 


Petroleum refining 


Mining and smelting Exploration and production 


Utilities Transportation by ship and 
pipeline (including gas dis- 
tribution) 

Merchandising Distributors 

Other Drilling enterprises 


The Manufacturing category as a whole includes 
substantial investment devoted to non-manufacturing 
activities such as the production of power for use 
within the enterprise or even for sale, transportation 
facilities, merchandising, etc. And within the finer 
sub-divisions investment attributed to one heading 
may include substantial amounts more relevant to some 
other manufacturing activity because of the product 
mix of the enterprise. 


The Mining and smelting category is limited to 
native ores, the smelting of alumina, for example, being 
included with manufacturing. It has already been noted 
that the category includes ancillary transportation 
investments, but excludes petroleum and natural gas. 


The separate Railways category covers investments 
in the whole range of activity by the principal railways, 
including their investments in rolling stock production 
and maintenance, ships, airlines, trucking, hotels, tele- 
graphs, etc. But railway investments in mining com- 
panies have been transferred to the mining and smelting 
group. The railway category, it should be noted, always 
includes foreign investment in funded debt of the 
Canadian National Railways and provincial railways. 
This treatment has its roots deep in Canadian history 
and in the original financing abroad of some of the 
undertakings. 


The same treatment has not, however, been 
generally applied throughout the statistics to other 
categories of public enterprises, and the substantial 
foreign investment in their debentures guaranteed by 
provinces and municipalities is included with invest- 
ment in government securities. 


Some special comment is appropriate in respect of 
the category of Other utilities when used in aggregative 
statistics embracing Canadian as well as foreign capital 
and in the ratios of foreign ownership and control. In 
these, exceptionally, the foreign investment includes 
ownership of the debentures associated with public 
enterprises in these fields. The category includes electric 
power production and distribution, telephone, radio and 
television (except for the international service of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation), airlines, shipping 
and trucking not included with railways, international 
bridges and tunnels, ferries, local transit systems, etc., 
whether public or private enterprises. Other items such 
as street lighting systems, waterworks, highways (includ- 
ing toll highways), local bridges, canals, in which private 
enterprise has not normally been associated, are ex- 
cluded. 


The same general principles apply to other cat- 
egories of the aggregative series. Public enterprises such 
as Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Polysar Limited, 
National Film Board, Eldorado Nuclear Limited, and the 
Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown Corporation (during 
its life), as well as similar undertakings by other levels 
of government, are included in appropriate industrial 
groups. 


Returning to the general classifications, the 
Merchandising category includes enterprises engaged 
primarily in that field, and embraces both wholesaling 
and retailing. It ranges from great enterprises whose 
activities extend also into manufacturing, real estate 
ownership, and financing, to small distributing branches 
in Canada of foreign corporations. But even some of 
the latter may engage in assembly operations. The 
category excludes, of course, a great range of merchan- 
dising activity carried out by other enterprises, partic- 
ularly those classified as manufacturing and as petroleum 
and natural gas. In the tables which cover also Cana- 
dian investment, the totals are founded on less satisfac- 
tory data than for other sectors because of the multi- 
plicity of Canadian firms involved and the significant 
part represented by non-corporate enterprises which 
has had to be estimated. 


The Financial category includes not only banks, 
trust companies, insurance companies and other insti- 
tutions providing financial services, but also real estate 
and holding companies except, as has been indicated 
earlier, those which are associated with investment 
and management in a particular industrial sector. 


The category of Other enterprises covers a wide 
variety of activities including logging, engineering 
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services, construction, film distribution, entertainment, 
advertising, hotel operation, cartage, shipping agents, 
stevedoring, geophysical services, etc. 


There is also a sizeable foreign investment in forms 
(or through intermediaries) which preclude inclusion 
with the basic statistics classified industrially, and which 
is accordingly shown in a category of Miscellaneous 
investments described in Part IV. 


In contrast to foreign investment in Canada, direct 
investment abroad by Canadian enterprises has been 
classified industrially on the basis of the principal 
industrial activities of each reporting corporate or non- 
corporate unit abroad. Thus, a Canadian enterprise 
coded to the mining industry may, for example, be 
shown to have direct investments abroad in manu- 
facturing or financial industries. Due to disclosure 
problems, the variety of industrial classifications applied 
to these investments is somewhat restricted. However, 
in recent years, the amount of industrial detail pub- 
lished has tended to increase as the numbers and value 
of direct investments abroad have risen. 


Industry and Sector Balances of Payments 


Although from time to time there is interest in the 
balance of payments of a particular sector or industry 
with the rest of the world, it is generally of a specialized 
and ad hoc nature. While the insights gained from such 
analysis may be of assistance in the development of 
negotiating positions or in the identification of major 
structural changes in a country’s balance of payments, 
the construction of sectoral or industrial balance of 
payments statements involves severe statistical problems. 
In a primary sense these derive from the extensive data 
needs which may be generated, e.g., from whom — to 
whom classification of trade data. Further difficulties 
stem from the role of domestic intermediaries in inter- 
national trade. And a complete assessment of a sector 
balance of payments would call for a full and detailed 
analysis along input-output lines. Apart from the statis- 
tical difficulties involved, there unfortunately exists in 
such analysis a danger that the achievement of balances 
with respect to particular sectors or industries might be 
assumed to be a generally desirable goal of economic 
policy. For these reasons continuing analysis of this 
sort has not ordinarily been undertaken. 


A special case, however, exists with respect to the 
Canada- United States automotive agreement, and the 
available data, suitably qualified, have been published, 
annually since the 1965-70 issue of The Canadian 
Balance of International Payments. 8 


Largely as a by-product of the common reporting 
system for the International Monetary Fund and the 


8 Catalogue 67-201. 


Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Develop- 
ment, a summary of capital movements by sector assets 
and liabilities is produced annually as shown in Table 
VIIL.S. 


Area Distributions 


Area distributions of a country’s balance of inter- 
national payments are found to have a number of uses. 
From a broad analytical point of view, it will be rec- 
ognized that a country’s balance of payments is in- 
fluenced not only by developments and conditions 
within it. Movements in the balance of payments must 
often be related to developments within trading partners, 
for which regional or country distributions are necessary. 
Important though this is for ex post facto analysis, it is 
even more significant in attempts to forecast the future 
course of the country’s international payments. 


Bilateral balance of payments often play a part 
in international economic and financial negotiations. 
While the logic of the introduction into negotiations of 
bilateral as distinct from multilateral considerations 
may sometimes be disputed, their role cannot be ignored 
in practice. 


When establishing area classifications a number of 
considerations may arise. From what has been said above 
a country will obviously find it useful to identify sep- 
arately international transactions with its principal 
trading partners. Other useful groupings of countries 
may be identified. Examples would be economic or 
political grouping (e.g., the European Economic Com- 
munity, and the Commonwealth), centrally planned 
economies, currency areas (e.g., the sterling area), or 
groupings by state of development (e.g., developing 
countries). 


In determining groupings the statistician must 
take into consideration the various interests which have 
been mentioned above, but must also face up to a 
number of constraints. A change in geographical clas- 
sifications creates a discontinuity which may seriously 
impair the value of the statistical series for many users. 
Some stability is essential. At the same time the statis- 
tician must not retain indefinitely a classification whose 
significance has been eroded by changing circumstances. 
His options to publish a wide variety of classifications 
will also be limited. These limitations arise in part from 
the burdens on respondents which might be engendered 
in obtaining a large number of series classified separately 
for a large number of countries. While computer capa- 
bility would permit the easy manipulation of these 
data, costly inputs would need to be obtained. Even 
for the limited number of geographic regions in respect 
of which data are presently published, it is frequently 
necessary to make rough and ready allocations. Another 
equally serious constraint lies in the confidentiality 
provisions of the Statistics Act. Publication of extensive 
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TABLE VII.5. Capital Movements! Between Canada and Other Countries, 1966-74 
Summary by Sector Assets and Liabilities 


Sector2 


billions of dollars 


Capital movements affecting 
Canada’s external assets 


Private: 
LON Pater) ewer: kts meen Renee eae = (03! (05 = (0). =a (OY - 0.4 = (0-7? aOed -— 0.8 = (0 ifs} 
SHOLETEENI> Behe re  caee eee ke {072 =a 0) aa ales (5 = ile —=rl.8 SAS = (OS 


Provincial and municipal governments... .- — = = = = = = = es 


GovetnmentotCanddar emer een are = (Oe = _ aOR as | 39 = (Uke 039) - 0.4 Ei 
FOta Meee bi tein Pee ee oka ae pes - 0.8 LZ ad FY bos - 2.4 = 19 set - 6.4 =e | 
Capital movements affecting 
Canada’s external liabilities 
Private: 
Long,-term 45 a9 5S eee 3, ee Viet 15 a aL THEO a2 Ih af dled + 0.8 a Atel 
SHOLE CELI cca a aes er ne ais + 0.3 00S = O57 + 0.3 + 0.4 + 0,5 — 
Columbia River Treaty transactions ..... eee = +0.1 
Bankingocs.'. . c- 415 3.5 6 ee LS aut) fe) +0.3 + 0.6 rely sales + 1.0 eo 
Provincial and municipal governments... . + 0.4 + 0.8 a7 (03) + 1.0 + 0.4 O85) Eom Le? 
Government om@anadame,. . - .-)ets iene = (0,3) - ard OS) - Pes - Os 
Total £2. 8s. 1. es ile, sous aus + 1.6 Bs Ie + 22 + 4,7 + 2.8 Taek + 4,4 


Capital movements affecting 
Canada’s net external liabilities 


Private: 
Lone tere eee ncse ako neice rey Perea cserecote sp alall + 0.6 + 0.8 tale OG + 0.6 +029 
SHOLUACIIG Ronn. sence alee nes 2 +0.1 — 0.6 = Or ai) OL lak ai Be 
Columbia River Treaty transactions .... . _ = TOL - - - _ 
Bigkines? oe. aoe: oes ee eee. = 0.5 - 0.4 = 1003 - 0.4 =< (0:2 +14 + 0.7 
Provincial and municipal governments... . + 0.4 + 0.8 OES 120) + 0.4 ++ (0).3' ap he 
Government of Canada ~ 2.7. s Sstesere - 0.4 — +0.3 ceil | - 0.4 03 — 3 
TOtal po ogc cheats glee +0.8| +05 ine 04] +10 | +04] +03 LL +0.7 

a ees sail 


1 Excludes allocations of Special Drawing Rights and changes in Canada’s net official monetary assets. A minus sign indicates an 
outflow of capital from Canada and a corresponding increase in Canada’s external assets or a decrease in external liabilities. 

2 Columbia River Treaty transactions are shown separately because of their special character. (See the description under series D48, 
Columbia River Treaty, in Part III.) Funded debt of government enterprises is included with the appropriate government sector. 

3 Data for the banking sector include both Canadian and foreign currency items. Because of the existence of substantial foreign 
currency claims on and by other residents of Canada, the net change bears no relationship to the foreign currency position of the banking 
system. 


Note: Data as published in the annual report Catalogue 67-201 for 1973 - 1974. 
As figures are individually rounded, totals do not necessarily equal the sum of their component parts. 
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geographical classifications is sometimes precluded as 
it would result in disclosure of the affairs of a single 
respondent. Similarly, the provision of a number of 
different classifications, each of which is in itself legal, 
may between them result in improper disclosure. 


Fortunately in many cases where it is not possible 
to provide full detail of the balance of payments with a 
particular country, the needs of users may be served 
adequately by data covering merchandise transactions. 
As noted in the descriptions of series A 1 and B 1 in Part 
II, a vast amount of geographical and commodity detail 
in respect of Canada’s international trade is available 
in publications of the External Trade Division of Statis- 
tics Canada. 


Balance of Payments 


Regional distributions used in the principal bal- 
ance of payments statements may conveniently be 
divided into four periods: 1926 -37, 1938-45, 1946-72, 
and 1973 forward. 


1926-37 — Regional balance of payments esti- 
mates for the years 1926 through 1937 are available 
only for: 


United Kingdom 
United States 
All other countries. 


1938-45 — From 1938 through 1945 estimates 
were made for: 


United Kingdom 

Other Commonwealth countries 
United States 

Other countries. 


Capital account transactions for these years are 
distinguished only between those with Commonwealth 
and those with other countries. (These groupings were 
carried on to 1948 but the years from 1946 were sub- 
sequently revised only on the basis of the new clas- 
sification.) 


1946-72 — Principal classifications — From 1946 
through 1972 the regional distribution employed was as 
follows: 


United States excluding Puerto Rico, the 
United States Virgin Islands 
and goods of Central and 
South American origin con- 
signed from the United States 
until 1971 (revision of 1975), 
but including gold production 
available for export and net 
movements of official mon- 
etary holdings of gold until 


the end of the first quarter of 
1968; the rationale for allocat- 
ing these gold transactions to 
the bilateral account with 
the United States is set out 
under series A3 in Part II and 
K4 in Part III. Errors and 
omissions balances have been 
wholly allocated to the United 

' States account since the end 
of 1952 as described under 
series D82 in Part III. 


United Kingdom 


Rest of Sterling Area? comprised the countries of: 
the Commonwealth 


United Kingdom depend- 
encies 


Burma (from 1948 - 66) 
Iceland 

Iraq (until 1959) 
Ireland 


Jordan (except for a period 
in 1948-49) 


Kuwait 

Libya (from 1952-71) 
Rhodesia (until 1965) 
Republic of South Africa 
People’s Republic of Yemen. 


Other OECD countries 


in Europe comprises: 


Austria 
Belgium and Luxembourg 


Denmark together with 
Greenland 


Federal Republic of Ger- 
many 


9 The Sterling Area (‘Scheduled Territories” in the 
nomenclature of the United Kingdom exchange control) com- 
prised, in addition to the United Kingdom, Australia, State of 
Bahrain, Barbados, Botswana, Ceylon, Cyprus, Fiji, The Gambia, 
Ghana, Guyana, Iceland, India, Irish Republic, Jamaica, Hashe- 
mite Kingdom of Jordan, Kenya, State of Kuwait, Lesotho, 
Malawi, Malysia, Malta, Mauritius, New Zealand, Nigeria, Pakis- 
tan, State of Qatar, Western Samoa, Sierra Leone, Singapore, 
South Africa, South-West Africa (Namibia), Swaziland, Tanzania, 
Tonga, Trinidad and Tobago, Uganda, People’s Democratic 
Republic of Yemen, and Zambia, together with all British 
Dominions, Protectorates, Protected States, and Trust Territories 
not previously mentioned. It excluded Canada and Rhodesia. 
The Maldive Islands, Nauru and Oman were administratively 
treated as being within the Sterling Area. Bangladesh was listed 
as a separate Sterling Area territory with effect from February 
11, 1972. (International Monetary Fund. Twenty-third Annual 
Report on Exchange Restrictions, 1972, p. 436.) 
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CHART VII.1. Geographical Work Sheet Used by the Balance of Payments Division Before 1973 
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OECD Europe 


Australia 


South 


Page 1 United United Afaca and New es 
: pan 
States | Kingdom “ag (sterling) Zealand 


(sterling) 


LESS DEVELOPED COUNTRIES — Concluded 


Non-sterling area 


Page 2 Vill 


Other Western 
Western Europe 
Hemisphere} (OECD) 


Caribbean Africa 


b c 


Developed Less developed 
countries countries 


Page 3 I-VI Vil and VIII 


International 
and unallocated 


x 


Centrally 
planned 


IX 


TOTAL 
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LESS DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


Sterling area 


Vil 


Other 
Western 
Hemisphere 


Caribbean Oceania 


b 


CENTRALLY PLANNED INTERNATIONAL AND UNALLOCATED 


Inter- 
Other : 
- national Unal- 
U.S.S.R. Yugoslavia ee Gnancial BIS UN located 


agencies 


Cc b c d 


a 


United 
States 


I 


United 
Kingdom 


II 


OECD Sterling Other 


IIIa - IlId TOTAL 


and VIIIc 


IIIc, IV, V and 
Vila - Vilg 
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CHART VII.2. Geographical Work Sheet Used by the Balance of Payments Division from 1973 


United States, 


including Greece Other Australia 
Puerto Rico United are. 

Page 1 and United, | Kingdom |) /02,EES, |. Jean | ee era terse zeae 
States Virgin 


Islands 


DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


United States, Other 
including oe n - 
Paced Puerto Rico Europe aes ah aE s 
pa and United (excluding and New ic 
States Virgin Bde ealan 
Island pain an 
‘tps Turkey) 


1 Belgium-Luxembourg, Denmark, France, Germany (FR), Ireland, Italy and the Netherlands. 


2 Austria, Finland, Iceland, Norway, Portugal, Sweden and Switzerland. 
3 The Netherlands Antilles, Trinidad and Tobago and Venezuela. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL AGENCIES 


CENTRALLY PLANNED 


Other Other 


1 Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Germany (East), Hungary, Poland and Romania. 


Page 3 Wests Re 
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OTHER 


Other Asia and 
Middle East 


Other Europe Australasia 


(includin (including (excluding International 
Other America | South Africa Other Africa ae ee g centrally Aweratis se 
pane planned and New unallocated 
Sout) countries) Zealand) TOTAL 


F1-F4, 
pega ste 


EE andela2 L3and L4 L9 


LESS DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


Other America Other Africa Other Asia and Middle East 


Greece, Spain 
and Turkey 
(OECD) 


Other 


Europe6 Australasia 


Oil producing 
countries5 


Oil producing 


Oil producing 
countries4 


countries3 


4 Algeria, the Libyan Arab Republic and Nigeria. 
5 Iran, Iraq, Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, Bahrain, Oman, Qatar, the United Arab Emirates and Indonesia. 


6 Cyprus, Gibraltar and Malta. 


| UNALLOCATED 


Developed Less developed Centrally fer 
Sear oon pied unallocated 


F1-F 4 and U4 


2 China Mainland, North Korea, North Vietnam and Outer Mongolia. 
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Other OECD countries 
in Europe 
— Concluded 


comprises: 


Finland (from January 
1969) 


France 
Greece 

Italy 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Portugal 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 


Turkey. 


OECD countries in Europe which are not included are 
the United Kingdom, which appears separately, and 
Iceland and Ireland, which are included with Rest of 
Sterling Area, and Yugoslavia which is not a full mem- 
ber. Other OECD members outside Europe are the 
United States, Australia (since June 1971), Japan 
(since April 1964), New Zealand (since June 1973), and, 
of course, Canada. Prior to 1962 this group formed the 
Organisation for European Economic Co-operation in 
which Canada and the United States held only associate 
memberships. 


covers all other countries and 
also international financial 
agencies (unless expressly ex- 
cluded). International finan- 
cial agencies covers the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, the 
International Monetary Fund, 
International Finance Corpo- 
ration, the International De- 
velopment Corporation, and 
corresponding regional insti- 
tutions. Commencing with 
the second quarter of 1968 
movements in official hold- 
ings of monetary gold have 
been included in this group. 


All other 


When these groupings were established the United 
States and the United Kingdom were Canada’s largest 
trading partners, the Sterling Area was a significant 
group in international payments arrangements, and the 
OECD countries in Europe (and the predecessor OEEC) 
represented the association of the principal beneficiaries, 
apart from the United Kingdom, of the European 
Recovery Program, within which was generated the 
general move towards European economic unity. 


The effects on the statistics of the union of New- 
foundland with Canada in 1949 have been described in 
Part Vi. 


Other balance of payments classifications — 
Other groupings were used through parts of the 1946- 
72 period. 


The IMF-OECD common reporting system for 
Regional Balance of Payments employed a distribution 
comprising, apart from Canada, the following: 


United States 
United Kingdom 


European Economic Community (Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Italy and the Netherlands) 


Greece, Spain and Turkey 


Other OECD Europe (Austria, Denmark, Finland, 
Iceland, Ireland, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Swit- 
zerland) 


Japan 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa 


Sino-Soviet area (Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
China Mainland, Germany (Soviet occupation zone), 
Hungary, North Korea, North Vietnam, Outer 
Mongolia, Poland, Romania, and the U.S.S.R.) 


Other countries 


International institutions including regional insti- 
tutions 


Unallocated. 


It was not possible for Canada to supply full 
details in respect of each of these areas. An example 
of the return appears in Appendix 6. 


Another regional grouping was maintained over 
much of this period for the distribution of the inter- 
national flow of long-term capital and central govern- 
ment transfer payments. This comprised: 

Developed countries: 
United States 
OECD Europe, n.e:s. 
Japan 
Other 


Developing countries: 
Greece, Spain and Turkey 
Africa 
Asia 
Latin America 


Oceania 
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Centrally planned economies: 
U.S.S.R. 
Yugoslavia 
Other Europe 
Asia 


International institutions 


Unallocated. 


A sample of this report will also be found in Appendix 6. 


These do not complete the full array of geo- 
graphical information obtained or sought for balance 
of payments and related purposes. There is, for example, 
a more detailed classification employed in the exchange 
of certain information between members of the Bank 
for International Settlements. 


Part V dealing with the survey system reveals the 
limited provision for the geographical allocation of 
data, and suggests the varying degrees of arbitrariness 
required in respect of many types of transactions. In 
some cases transactions are allocated by reference to 
investment position questionnaires which reveal the 
geographical bases of parent companies. In other cases, 
where there occur particularly large transactions whose 
appropriate allocation is unclear, specific direct in- 
quiries are made. 


1973 — The principal regional classification used 
in Canada’s balance of payments established in the 
years immediately following the 1939-45 war served 
for more than a quarter of a century. But its value was 
gradually eroded by developments during the period. 
The emergence of the European Economic Community 
and the growth in importance internationally of the 
Japanese economy suggested that these should appear 
separately. At the same time the declining importance 
of the sterling area as a group made it no longer essen- 
tial to preserve its identity as a primary group. 


Accordingly at the beginning of 1973 the follow- 
ing new classification was introduced to replace that 
in use since 1945; unfortunately where changes in 
classification are involved it has not been possible to 
reconstruct earlier estimates on these bases. 


United States19 
United Kingdom 


European Economic Community, except United 
Kingdom 


Japan 


10 Including Puerto Rico and the United States Virgin 
Islands. 


Other OECD countries11 
Other12 


It should be noted that publication of some items 
(G and K) in regional statements is delayed to avoid 
disclosure of the distribution of net official monetary 
movements until tabling in the House of Commons by 
the Minister of Finance of the Annual Report on Opera- 
tions of the Exchange Fund Account. 


Charts VII.1 and VII.2 provide examples of the 
worksheet distributions used in the later stages of 
compiling some items. Tenable numbers cannot cur- 
rently be produced on these bases for all items of the 
current and capital accounts. 


International Investment Position 


The distribution of Canada’s international invest- 
ment position is both more and less easy than that of 
balance of payments transactions. Where direct invest- 
ments are involved and the parent company can be 
traced, as is usually the case, the principal limitation 
lies in the protection of confidential data. Tables 4 and 
17 in Canada’s International Investment Position, 
1968-197013 are examples of fairly extended geo- 
graphical distributions. These have been considerably 
enlarged in recent years when the growth in the number 
of enterprises involved has reduced the constraint of 
preserving confidentiality. Unfortunately, the measure- 
ment of portfolio capital investment (described in Part 
IV) is not possible with the same degree of detail. 
Generally speaking, therefore, it has been necessary to 
confine the distributions of portfolio capital and of 
total investment to the three broad groups: the United 
States, the United Kingdom and All other. 


Seasonal Adjustment 


Seasonal adjustment involves removing the seasonal 
variations from the raw data. The residual movement in 
a seasonally adjusted series is attributable only to the 
trend, the cycle and the irregulars. Traditionally, the 
decomposition of a time series into its components: 
trend (T), cycle (C), seasonal variations (S) and irregular 
fluctuations (I) has been done either by the ratio to 
moving averages technique (assuming a multiplicative 
relationship) or by the difference to moving averages 
technique (assuming an additive relationship). Six years 
of data are generally required for satisfactory seasonal 
adjustment. 


11 Including New Zealand (which formally acceded to the 
OECD in May 1973) but excluding Yugoslavia which is not a full 
member. 

12 Including international and regional financial agencies. 

13 Catalogue 67-202. 
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The method most widely applied for seasonal 
adjustment is the quarterly program of the United States 
Bureau of the Census Method II-X-11 variant. This 
program also provides summary measures on the relative 
contributions of components to fluctuations in the 
original series. 


Current account transactions — As there is a pro- 
nounced seasonal pattern in many current account series 
it is useful to seasonally adjust them. The current 
account of the balance of payments is available quarterly 
on a seasonally adjusted basis from 1946, with separate 
series for: 


Receipts Payments 


Goods and services: 


Merchandise exports (bal-. Merchandise imports (bal- 
ance of payments basis) | ance of payments basis) 


Gold production available 
for export! 


Travel Travel 


Interest and dividends Interest and dividends 


Freight and shipping Freight and shipping 
Other service receipts Other service payments 
Withholding tax 
Transfers: 
Inheritances and migrants’ Inheritances and migrants’ 
funds funds 
Withholding tax 


Official contributions 


1 This series was terminated from the second quarter 
1968. 


The level of seasonality in the series on personal 
and institutional remittances has been found insufficient 
to warrant seasonally adjusted series. 


The current data sources for seasonally adjusted 
series are listed below. The adjustment for seasonal varia- 
tions of exports and imports of goods and services was 
originally carried out in the present Gross National 
Product Division. After this responsibility was assumed 
by the Balance of Payments Division in 1966, the results 
of the computer adjustment were modified by hand. In 
1968, the historical series were re-constructed back to 
1946 mostly on the basis of the multiplicative version of 
the X-11 program. 


In 1969 the External Trade Division began to 
produce seasonally adjusted Trade of Canada series. Fol- 
lowing a period of separate production of seasonally 
adjusted data by the External Trade and Balance of Pay- 


ments Divisions it was decided to integrate, back to 
1969, the Trade of Canada series into the balance of pay- 
ments estimates. This was done by taking for balance of 
payments purposes the seasonally adjusted Trade of 
Canada series on a quarterly basis and adding the balance 
of payments adjustments to trade (seasonally adjusted 
when appropriate). 


In 1975 it was decided to produce and publish 
monthly trade statistics on a balance of payments basis. 
Initially this involved the direct seasonal adjustment of 
the balance of payments series (i.e., a similar method to 
that existing prior to 1969 for the quarterly data). In 
1977 this was replaced by the method of adding the 
“raw” balance of payments adjustments to the monthly 
seasonally adjusted customs basis series. The series on 
this basis was taken back to 1971. 


In regard to other current account items, more 
discerning tests became available in 1975 which indicated 
that, for almost all of these items, changing from multi- 
plicative to the additive seasonal adjustment technique 
would provide significantly better seasonally adjusted 
series. The series were revised back to 1971 on this basis. 
Interest and dividends are seasonally adjusted separately 
and then aggregated while the remaining series are sea- 
sonally adjusted without disaggregation. 


The X-11 program forecasts seasonal factors one 
year ahead for use in adjustment of current months or 
quarters. It has been the practice to revise each current 
account series seasonally at least twice a year. Once when 
preparing estimates for the quarterly bulletin in which 
revisions are made to figures for previous years (currently 
the first quarter), and secondly when preparing the 
bulletin for the fourth quarter. At that time new seasonal 
adjustment factors for the whole of the current year are 
derived. 


A number of current account series, such as travel 
receipts, are characterized by wide seasonal amplitudes 
or extreme irregulars. Where it is possible to identify 
and qualify the extreme, it is subtracted from the unad- 
justed series and later added back to the adjusted series. 


Charts VII.3 and VII.4 show the seasonal patterns 
of the main elements of the current account in 1951, 
1961, and 1971. The relatively close correspondence in 
pattern and amplitude of the series for merchandise trade 
and for total current transactions reflects of course the 
great weight of international trade in merchandise. 


The current data sources are as follows: 


For 1946-66, Table 5 of The Canadian Balance of 
International Payments, 1965 to 1970 (Catalogue 
67-201). This table excludes the withholding tax series 
which are, however, available from 1947 seasonally 
adjusted at annual rates in Table 16 of the National 
Income and Expenditure Accounts, Historical Quart- 
erly Tables (Catalogue 13-533). 
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Chart VIL. 3 


Quarterly Patterns of Principal Current Account Series, 1951, 1961 and 1971") 
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(1) Patterns reflect in part changes in concepts, methodology, and methods of seasonal adjustment. For 1951 and 1961, the data were seasonally 


on a multiplicative basis. For 1971 data, the seasonal factors for those series which were adjusted on an additive basis have been converted 
to multiplicative factors for comparison purposes. 
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Chart VII. 4 


Quarterly Patterns of Principal Current Account Series, 1951, 1961 and 1971“) 
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For 1967-70, Table 5 of The Canadian Balance of 
International Payments, 1972 (Catalogue 67-201). 


From 1971, Table 2 of Quarterly Estimates of the 
Canadian Balance of International Payments (Cata- 
logue 67-001). 


The series are maintained on an historically consistent 
basis in CANSIM. 


Capital account transactions — Technical note — 
Studies have been conducted on the desirability of sea- 
sonally adjusting the components of the capital account. 
These tests were carried out for the years 1950-70 using 
the United States Bureau of the Census X-11 quarterly 
additive adjustment program. The test results led to the 
conclusion that little service would be provided to users 
by publishing the capital account in seasonally adjusted 
form. The seasonally adjusted results for the majority of 
the series were not satisfactory, measured by standard 
tests, and the size of the residual discrepancy between 


the seasonally adjusted current and capital accounts was 
large. 


The following provides a brief overview of some of 
the factors leading to this conclusion. 


A variety of combinations of seasonally adjusted 
components was tested including adjustments of (1) total 
net capital movements, (2) net long-term plus net short- 
term capital movements, (3) the sum of individual com- 
ponents of the capital account, and (4) a combination of 
those seasonally adjusted capital account items for which 
reasonable seasonal series were obtained plus the re- 
mainder of the capital account unadjusted. In each of 
these cases official monetary movements and allocations 
of SDRs have been taken with capital movements. 


For illustrative purposes only, the following repre- 
sent the results and by implication the size of the residual 
quarterly balance problem in 1970 using figures current 
at the time the tests were carried out. 


millions of dollars 


Vehotalineticapitalinrovementaemecmaenemen meee ¢ =e — 280 EDS SEY | USS 
2. Long-term and short-term capital movements . . = Te, e305, — 224 SI | Ie 
3. Sum of individual components of capital account = OS: — 364 ae Oil = syake) || ley 
4.Combination of seasonally adjusted and un- 

adjustedicapitalaseries.. aw ateuencncmen client medrclie <> NDS — 394 33.55) Ley al = Teel 
5. Current account seasonally adjusted........ 315 226 Ail | 545 1,297 


Note: Lines 1 through 4 reflect in additon to capital account series official monetary move- 
ments and allocations of Special Drawing Rights. 


The balancing discrepancy is the difference be- 
tween the surplus on current account (line 5), and the 
capital outflows recorded in the various seasonally ad- 
justed capital account series. Taking line 1 as the best 
series from the standpoint of balancing, the successive 
quarterly discrepancies in 1970 amounted to -$126 Repayments of Government of Canada postwar loans, 
million, +$54 million, +$42 million, and +$29 million. and 
These could be left in a separate balancing line in the Columbia River Treaty transactions 
published account or allocated to other components of had adjustments whose dollar magnitude was relatively 
the capital account. Neither seemed a particularly unimportant. 
desirable solution given the size of the first quarter 
discrepancy. 


selves to what could be judged to be a satisfactory sea- 
sonal adjustment. Three of these, 


Government of Canada subscriptions to international 
investment agencies, 


The remaining five were: 


Direct investment in Canada 

A review of the 27 individual component series 

which were examined indicated that for seven of them 

seasonal adjustment had an effect of less than $10 mil- 
lion in any single quarter in recent years. 


New issues of Canadian bonds 
Retirements of Canadian bonds 


Resident holdings of foreign currency bank balances 
and other short-term funds abroad, and 


Other short-term capital transactions, including errors 
and omissions. 


On the basis of the analytical measures provided 
by the X-11 Q program, only eight series lent them- 
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(In the series both for direct investment in Canada 
and for new issues of Canadian bonds the contributions 
of irregular fluctuations were larger than those of a 
seasonal character.) 


The study concluded that the most promising 
approach might be to make available, subject to further 
examination of more recent figures, seasonally adjusted 
series for four or five components of the capital account, 
not as part of the overall framework of the balance of 
payments but as supplementary series to assist in analysis. 


Measures of Gross Transactions 


No precise estimates of Canada’s gross interna- 
tional transactions are available, although their magnitude 
has been indicated elsewhere in this volume to have 
swelled from about $45 billion in 1965 to about $135 
billion in 1974. 


These figures represent the sum of all current 
account transactions, the sum of all estimates of those 
capital transactions which are constructed on a transac- 
tions basis, and the sum of all those capital flows (dis- 
regarding arithmetic sign) which are derived from changes 
in outstanding balances of short-term claims. They are 
accordingly an indication of what has had to be meas- 
ured. They are, however, larger than the total of transac- 
tions or exchanges as ordinarily understood because they 
reflect some financial settlements. At the same time they 
are smaller than the sums of the transactions of all of the 
parties involved to the extent that netting of financial 
settlements has occurred. 


Thus if, for example, a non-resident has purchased 
securities in Canada priced at 1 and paid for them from a 
Canadian dollar bank deposit, the transactions measured 
are: 


SAICTOL SECUTITIES : curr tee ee ee ke ee oe 1 


Change in Canadian dollar deposits of non-residents 


If, however, in the same period the purchaser or 
another non-resident in the same statistical area had then 
sold securities in Canada priced at 2, and deposited the 
proceeds in Canadian dollars in Canada, the transactions 
measured would be as follows: 


Sale OL SCCURIUICS care ae pao te tae Ge omen ire toto de 1 

Purchase: of securities (—J= a0) eee 2 

Change in Canadian dollar deposits of non-residents 
Re 2) oe ance Ge? rer Se re ee 1 
Total 2c (seis ett Oi spa ee 4 


While the gross international transactions measured 
arithmetically from the statistical presentation would be 
4, it will be clear that there were transactions or ex- 
changes as ordinarily understood aggregating 3 (the 
securities transactions), or together with the financial 
settlements fully articulated, 6. 


An alternative perception of the total value of 
transactions may be gained by eliminating from the 
grosses cited above the components arising from D71, 
Non-resident holdings of Canadian dollar deposits, 
D61, Chartered bank net foreign currency position with 
non-residents, D65, Non-bank holdings of short-term 
funds abroad, and D82, “Other” short-term capital 
transactions, as well as J, Allocation of Special Drawing 
Rights and K, Net official monetary movements. The 
exclusions would be based on the assumption that they 
all represent financial settlements. This process yields 
totals of over $15 billion in 1953, over $25 billion in 
1961, nearly $30 billion in 1962, over $75 billion in 
1972 and over $100 billion in 1974. Taking into account 


- equivalent amounts of settlements through banking 


transactions, open accounts, cash, etc., these numbers 
would, of course, be doubled. 


Only a small part of Canada’s gross international 
transactions directly “cross the exchanges” through the 
interbank foreign exchange market. Some, such as 
official contributions, may take place in kind. Some, 
such as the tax withheld on income paid to non-residents, 
is short-circuited by the paying agents and does not lead 
to an exchange transfer; even in the case of tax on in- 
come payable in foreign currency, the amounts if large 
are diverted to the Government’s foreign currency 
balances without conversion. Some investment takes 
place in the form of imports or exports of goods and 
services, the provision of which is settled by the issue 
of capital claims. Some amounts paid in Canadian funds 
are not converted. Large amounts of receipts and pay- 
ments are offset either in private foreign currency bank 
accounts or in inter-company accounts. But probably 
even more important is the large volume of foreign 
exchange transactions done by customers of banks 
but netted out within the vast network of branches of 
individual banks. Turnover figures for foreign exchange 
markets are not ordinarily available, but figures for the 
domestic interbank market turnover in 1953 and 1961 
were published in 1964 in the report of the Porter 
Commission!4 at which time it was indicated that 
this market was the main centre for the banks’ ex- 
change transactions. In 1953 and 1961 outright trans- 
actions through the Canadian interbank market ag- 
gregated only $1.2 billion and $1.8 billion respectively. 
Including also transactions in swaps between banks, 
which would undoubtedly involve interbank adjustments 
with respect to term, the totals rise only to $1.5 billion 
and $3.0 billion, still representing only a small part of 
gross international transactions however measured. 


14 Report of the Royal Commission on Banking and 
Finance, Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, 1964, pp. 295 and 296. 
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Measures of Transactions in Goods and Services at 
Constant Prices 


Estimates of the balance of payments are almost 
always expressed in current dollars, although price 
factors are taken into consideration in some balance of 
payments analysis, particularly that relating to the terms 
of trade or to exchange rate variations. Only those 
economic constructs which are based on commodity or 
service flows are capable of being expressed meaningfully 
in terms which reflect changes in their quantity. For the 
purpose of analysis of Gross National Product, estimates 
are made in constant dollar terms of both exports and 
imports of goods and services. These measures are 
described in Chapter 9 of A Guide to the National 
Income and Expenditure Accounts.15 They are por- 
trayed in Chart VII.S. 


Measures of Undistributed Earnings 


The accrual to non-residents of undistributed 
earnings on foreign investments in Canada, and the 
accrual to Canadian residents of undistributed earnings 
on Canadian investment abroad, are both reflected in 
estimates of Canada’s international investment position. 
This is not the case, however, with respect to the Cana- 
dian balance of international payments, which as cur- 
rently constructed reflects only actual distributions 
of income as described under series Al5 and B15 in 
Part II. However, a good case can be developed that 
the substitution of earnings accruing to foreign share- 
holders, at least insofar as direct investments are con- 
cerned, would represent a useful extension of the 
balance of payments. 


Estimates of corporation earnings attributable 
to non-resident investment in Canada and Canadian 
investment abroad would also be useful for a number 
of other types of analysis, including studies of rates 
of return and the identification of important sources 
of the growth of international investment. But the 
primary impetus probably rests with the extension 
which it would permit within the balance of payments 
and the national income accounts. This is the position 
adopted by the International Monetary Fund. 


The undistributed earnings of direct investment 
enterprises form a special case of imputed trans- 
actions. The income of branches of such enterprises 
located in countries other than that of the parent 
enterprise is included in the balance of payments. 
This is necessary, whether or not there is an actual 
transfer of the earnings from country to country, 
because earnings of branches automatically accrue 
to their parents. They represent an internal transfer 
within a single decision-making unit, and no formal 
act of distribution can be distinguished by which 
the earnings become the property of the head office. 


15 Catalogue 13-549 E. 


On the other hand, earnings of subsidiaries and other 
direct investment corporations are formally distribu- 
ted to their stockholders. Yet the difference between 
a branch and such a corporation often has little 
economic significance. A parent company, or an 
organized group of stockholders, can usually control 
the distribution of dividends, thus deciding the 
amount of earnings that is to be retained in the enter- 
prise. For this reason, this Manual provides for in- 
cluding in the balance of payments all income on 
direct investment...whether or not distributed. 
The undistributed earnings of direct investment 
corporations are offset by entries in the capital ac- 
count. Such earnings are often an important source 
of new investment and their exclusion might seriously 
understate the influence of direct investment on the 
international economic situation of many countries.16 


Changes in the undistributed earnings of corporate 
direct investment enterprises should be attributed 
to the holders of the common stock. Total undistri- 
buted earnings of a corporation should be prorated 
between residents and nonresidents on the basis of 
the percentage of common stock owned by each 
SrOUD™. welt 


The United Nations Manual, A System of National 
Accounts, reflects some ambiguity. Initially it notes: 


The net income of the resident enterprises in question, 
adjusted for any part which is in fact retained, should 
be transferred to the rest of the world if their parent 
enterprise is a resident unit of another country.!8 


but later there is an indication that what is contemplated 
is an allocation of net income prorated on the basis of 
ownership. 


Despite the recommendations of the International 
Monetary Fund some major countries including Canada, 
and until 1978 the United States, have not been able to 
adopt the treatment in their currently published data. 


The conceptual considerations are far from simple. 
The current sectoring of the national accounts regards as 
savings of the corporate sector all earnings which remain 
undistributed. Is the national boundary in no way dif- 
ferent from the boundaries between domestic sectors 
of the economy? Does the existence of a controlling 
owner warrant a departure from the general treatment 
of savings? Does the rest of the world differ in any 
way from other sectors? (In the national accounts inter- 
est on the public debt paid to Canadian residents is 
regarded as a transfer payment and excluded from 
national income, but that paid to non-residents is 


16 IMF Balance of Payments Manual, Third Edition 
(1961), paragraph 24. 

17 [bid., paragraph 385. 

18 United Nations. Studies in Methods, Series F, No. 2, 
Rev. 3, A System of National Accounts. New York, 1968, 
paragraph 5.106. 


Chart VII. 5 
Canada’s Exports and Imports of Goods and Services, 1926-1974 
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regarded as a charge against domestic production.) 
Is the accrual of earnings on foreign direct investments 
part of the return to foreign factors of production? 


Inclusion in the current account of the net earn- 
ings accruing on international investment, rather than 
only those amounts which are actually distributed, 
would make the balance on goods and services a more 
complete measure of the contribution of foreign 
factors of production. Moreover, it would avoid occa- 
sional large and erratic swings in the balance having 
only a marginal relationship to the activities and condi- 
tions of the period, and which indeed may reflect no 
more than internal accounting arrangements. Sporadic 
transactions of this type have on occasion created 
serious concern on the part of producers of the statis- 
tics, since marginal changes in gross national product 
or the current account balance may receive attention 
far beyond their inherent significance. The explanations 
which may be offered are frequently constrained by 
considerations of confidentiality. Substitution of earn- 
ings for distributions would bring both the current ac- 
count of the balance of payments and the national 
income and expenditure accounts closer to current 
activity. 


It may be argued by purists that the same treat- 
ment should extend to all forms of investment income. 
On the other hand it may be hypothesized that, while 
direct investors are generally in a position to determine 
the dividend policies of subsidiaries, portfolio investors 
are not. A more pragmatic reason for confining the 
measures to direct investment may be found in the 
difficulties and cost of estimating the earnings generated 
on portfolio investments, ownership of which is cons- 
tantly shifting. In any event, income on portfolio in- 
vestment is not subject to the wide fluctuations in the 
timing of transfers characteristic of direct investments; 
a variety of reasons for this were developed in the 
discussion of the income account under series A15 
and B15 in Part II. Accordingly the treatment is less 
significant in the case of income on portfolio invest- 
ment than on direct investment. 


The IMF standards call for the recording of 
earnings of direct investment enterprises net of the 
taxes on income payable to the country in which the 
direct investment is located. Losses are to be offset 
against earnings. Under the standards, earnings should 
“in principle” be recorded net of provision for the de- 
pletion of natural resources as well as for depreciation, 
and should be adjusted to exclude any windfall gains 
or losses.19 


The standards fit the concepts of income used in 
national accounting which focuses on economic pro- 
duction, as distinct from the balance of payments which 
relates more closely to financial flows and financial 


19 Op. cit., paragraphs 252, 253 and 385. 


accounting concepts. No problems arise with respect to 
domestic taxation29 or depreciation. These entries 
will be clearly recognized as domestic costs or pro- 
visions of the direct investment enterprise. Similarly 
there is no problem (for the statistician at least) in 
losses, which may appropriately be treated as negative 
earnings. Windfall gains and losses may reasonably be 
thought of as capital rather than current flows, akin 
to capital gains. But depletion presents a problem in 
the cross-over between the basic foci of the two sets 
of accounting frames. 


Depletion 


It is necessary first to establish what is meant 
by depletion. In Canadian corporate terminology the 
term may apply to either of two separate and distinct 
measures. 


One, which may be identified as depletion for 
book purposes, relates to the provision made within 
the accounts of a corporation, in estimating profits, 
to write off the cost to it of acquiring and putting 
into production a natural resource property. 


The other, which may be identified as depletion 
for tax purposes, describes the allowances which may 
be claimed under income tax legislation by operators 
of natural resource properties. It may bear no relation- 
ship to depletion for book purposes. It is simply a 
component in the calculation of taxable income which 
does not enter a company’s calculation of its book 
profits. In Canada, corporation profits included in the 
national accounts are derived from the accounting 
records of corporations rather than their tax returns. 
Depletion for tax purposes is relevant to the national 
accounts only insofar as it affects the taxation of these 
profits. 


Since the national accounts are concerned with 
economic production, discoveries of new natural re- 
sources are not capitalized in them, nor is the exhaustion 
of natural resources a charge against national income. 
For this reason corporation profits as used in national 
accounting are struck before any provision for depletion 
of these resources. 


The treatment of natural resources and _ their 
depletion in the balance of payments is necessarily 
different. An international movement of funds for the 
acquisition of a resource property clearly constitutes 
a capital transaction. Its effect cannot be ignored. The 
change in international monetary assets involved in the 
acquisition must be accounted for. 


The value of a resource property essentially takes 
the form of a wasting asset. The yield to the investor 


20 Withholding taxes are covered, however, in series A38 
and B27. 


is net of the cost of capital consumed during the pro- 
ductive life of the property. The depletion for book 
purposes, by which the consumption of the wasting 
asset is recognized, represents a source of funds, a 
“non-cash outlay”, like any other source. These funds 
may be used for any domestic purpose or may be paid 
abroad as repatriation of the capital originally supplied 
for the purchase. 


The statistical treatment may be illustrated by an 
example. 


Period T— A non-resident buys from a resident, 
for $1,000, an undeveloped resource property located 
in the country of residence of the vendor. 


Operating costs 
Depletion of ore body 


Amortization of development costs . . 


Net income before taxes 
Corporation taxes, say 


Net after-tax earnings 


The company’s balance sheet at the end of Period 
T + 2 would be 


Assets 


ely ye 
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9‘, 8 oe) ‘o. \0) 0. (44:6) euie: “6156: 


anidmee te thee tet $1,000 
Development costs.. 2,000 
3,000 
Less depletion and 
amortization..... 3,000 0 
OSH tee rh aed, $4,600 
4,600 


Period T + 3 — The Canadian company is wound 
up and its assets distributed. A zero rate of withholding 
tax is assumed. 


Period T+1-—The non-resident incorporates a 
company in the jurisdiction where his asset is located, 
to hold the asset. He provides to the company $2,000, 
all of which is spent for labour on development of the 
property. This is capitalized on the books of the com- 


pany. 


Period T+2-—The company produces $10,000 
of ore, all of which is exported. This completely de- 
pletes the ore body. The operating production costs 
of $5,000 all represent wages. No further funds are 
required from the owner. The depleted property has 
no residual value. No dividends are paid. 


The company would calculate the profit on its 
books as follows: 


$10,000 
$5,000 
1,000 
2,000 8,000 
2,000 
400 
1,600 


Liabilities and shareholders’ 


equity 
Shareholders’ equity: 
Paid in capital... . $3,000 
Undistributed 
Carnines. ees a. 1,600 
4,600 


The national accounts, as currently constructed, 
would reflect these activities as follows: 
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then 3 


dollars 


Gross National Product 
WARES Seer Mee ne et tote to Gye ll Ree ene en ee e 2,000 5,000 7,000 
Corporation profits before taxes and provision for 
CN OTONCHOM WON S55 We oad Oo woop 6 < 3,000 3,000 
Dividends paid to non-residents............ - 1,600 |} - 1,600 


2,000 2,000 
2,000 | 10,000} - 1,600| 10,400 


2,000 2,000 
10,000 10,000 


~ 1,600} — 1,600 
2,000 10,000) - 1,600; 10,400 


The reflections of the transactions in the balance 
of payments would currently be as follows: 


Current account 


EX: DOLLS sport ae as sium temo cas 5 ket pect cane nt aren 10,000 10,000 
DividendspayimentS pees ate eee ene nn eer - 1,600 | - 1,600 
BOtal ears Papier eae eee, eck ooh eee cnons 0 0 10,000| - 1,600 | - 8,400 


Capital account and monetary movements 


Direchinvestnent ewe mmeRe mea tied. ae nee > 1,000 2,000 — 3,000 0) 


EXchance settlementSeucm ence enn eens nea oman - 1,000 |- 2,000 |- 10,000} 4,600 | — 8,400 


If earnings on a book basis, rather than income 
distributions, were reflected in the balance of payments, 
the results would be as follows: 


dollars 


Current account 
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Baring sium terres oe. SES LE ee oy - 1,600 — 1,600 
Rotaletmces App ee a TE ae ee es 0 0 8,400 0 8,400 


Capital account and monetary movements 
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It will be noted that in both presentations of the 
balance of payments the direct investment inflows are 
fully reversed over the full period, reflecting the absence 
of either a capital gain or a capital loss on the operation. 
(The effect in the example of recording the full earnings 
is minimal because of the rather extreme assumption 
that the earnings were fully distributed in the period 
immediately following that in which they were gene- 
rated. But even under these circumstances the effect 
of the second method is to record the return to non- 
resident factors of production in the particular period 
in which it was earned.) 


But, in the estimates of Gross National Product, 
it will be seen that the activity appears to have given 
rise to net corporation profits before taxes, less divi- 
dends paid to non-residents, of $1,400. This includes 
$400, by way of transfer, of corporation taxes but the 
remaining $1,000 is an arithmetical but apparently 
artificial consequence of the different treatment of 
depletion in the national accounts and the balance 
of payments. To resolve this difficulty, by adding back 
in the balance of payments as earnings and as direct 
investment the entry of $1,000 in respect of the original 
depletion, would overstate direct investment in the 
balance of payments as it would leave a net accumu- 
lated direct investment inflow of $1,000 while as we 
have seen the capital withdrawn was equal to that 
introduced. 


Given the desire of users for symmetry in the 
goods and services component of the balance of pay- 
ments with that which appears in the gross national 


expenditure, it is possible to follow the national income 
definitions for goods and services while retaining the 
balance of payments concepts of the current and capital 
accounts by incorporating current account entries 
recording receipt of a capital transfer equivalent to the 
amount of recorded depletion. 


The logic of the treatment is relatively simple. 
Under normal accounting practice, when acquisitions 
of natural resources such as ore bodies involve a fi- 
nancial outlay, they are capitalized and subsequently 
written down through provisions for depletion deducted 
from earnings. Under national accounting concepts, 
discoveries of natural resources are not regarded as 
capital formation. Accordingly those accounts cannot 
articulate depletion, as such, and what is recorded as 
depletion under normal accounting practices is regarded 
as part of corporation profits. In order to preserve the 
integrity of both accounting systems, if earnings before 
depletion are to be regarded as income in the balance 
of payments, provisions for depletion of natural re- 
sources (which involve no quid pro quo in a national 
accounting sense) must be regarded as capital transfers 
within the current account. 


If this treatment were followed in the example, 
it would affect the pro forma for the national accounts 
by increasing in Period T +3 the income transfers to 
non-residents and imports of goods and services from 
$1,600 - $2,600. This would eliminate the anomaly of 
a $1,000 cited earlier. The balance of payments on this 
basis would be as follows: 


IEXDOTES Sea etek eee Se eee Pe On oF ey ee ees 


Earnin® Sa aoriay se Sports nc eta nce Wee ais 
Sub-total goods and services ............ 
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10,000 10,000 

— 2,600 — 2,600 

7,400 7,400 

1,000 1,000 

0 0 8,400 0 8,400 


This yields the same current account balance as pre- 
viously. Data for the capital account and monetary 
movements would be unchanged. 


Withholding Tax 


The articulation within the balance of payments 
of full earnings accruing to foreign direct investments 
would also create some problems in the recording of 
withholding tax. The earnings themselves are, of course, 
potentially subject to withholding tax on distribution. 
To this extent the claim of non-residents would be over- 


stated. On the other hand until such time as the earnings 
are withdrawn no withholding tax is payable and the 
funds remain available for use. Since withholding tax 
would only be known at the time of distribution, 
earnings taken into the current account during the 
period in which a distribution occurred would be re- 
duced by the amount of the tax paid on the distribution, 
notwithstanding the fact that the earnings distributed 
might have been generated in earlier periods. An inci- 
dental effect would be that the correlation between 
the income account and withholding taxes would be- 
come more indistinct than under the present treatment. 


Estimation of Undistributed Earnings 


Following these rather theoretical observations, 
let us turn to the data which are available. 


Estimates of the annual changes in global undistri- 
buted earnings accruing on foreign direct investment 
in Canada were first constructed on a continuous basis 
in the early 1950’s. For the years 1946 through 1973 
they will be found in Table 15 in Canada’s International 
Investment Position, 1971-1973 (Catalogue 67-002). 
These series were rather rudimentary. They were derived 
residually by eliminating from changes in the book 
value of foreign direct investments in Canada, des- 
cribed in Part IV, all those elements which can be 
identified other than undistributed earnings. 


Essentially the general process involves the follow- 
ing steps: 


(a) Calculation of the annual change in book value of 
foreign direct investment in Canada. 


(b) Identification of the net capital movements af- 
fecting this investment viz., the relevant elements 
of the following series: 


D2t Direct investment in Canada 


D25 Direct investment abroad (reduction 
of investment in Canada) 


D30 and D31_ =‘ Trade in outstanding securities 


D32 and D33. New issues and_  *retirements of 
securities 


D50 Long-term loans, net. 


(c) Adjustment of the totals arrived at in item (b) to 
reflect the following other factors in the change, 
to the extent they are identifiable: 


(i) Reclassifications or transfers of companies from 
or to the direct investment category where the 
full impact of the change is not reflected in a 
capital movement already measured. 


(ii) Revaluations resulting from the sale or acquisi- 
tion of assets. 


(iii) Revaluations of item (b) series D30 and D31 
from approximate transaction values to book 
value of equity in Canada, based on large shifts 
of recorded ownership. 


(iv) Differences between the book values and the 
transaction values in Canadian dollars of new 
issues of bonds. 


(v) Leverage effects on the geographical distri- 
butions of the book value of issued and out- 
standing shares caused by new issues. 


(vi) Migration, inheritances and other contributions. 


(d) The differences between item (a) and the aggregate 
of items (b) and (c) are taken as a measure of the 
increase of undistributed earnings in Canada on 
foreign direct investments, subject to some hand- 
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smoothing in the financial sector to reduce distor- 
tions arising from the use, within some book value 
series, of market values. 


This description is necessarily incomplete in a 
number of respects. As one example, the kaleidoscopic 
changes which have become characteristic of corporate 
structure on occasion give rise to distortions in the 
series derived by the standard process, requiring further 
adjustment. 


It will be clear that not all the relevant factors 
can be identified nor in the case of those identified can 
all be measured accurately. The results are, however, 
judged to be reasonably satisfactory. 


Surplus accounts may comprise a mix of earned 
surplus and contributed capital (including revaluations 
and similar elements). When the estimates were first 
made, the basic questionnaires used to measure foreign 
direct investment provided no detail of them. The 
surveys were extended in 1959 to identify specifically 
consolidated balance sheet figures for undistributed 
earnings, and later to provide the more complete sum- 
mary now found in Part III of the BP-52, Geographical 
distribution of ownership capital.2 1 


Special analyses of changes in the earned surplus 
accounts of foreign direct investment enterprises 
accruing to direct investors were carried out for the 
years 1960 and 1961. Annual changes in the consoli- 
dated balances of undistributed earnings, company by 
company, were adjusted to eliminate the undistributed 
earnings held by subsidiaries outside Canada. This 
adjustment was derived through an involved company- 
by-company process somewhat akin to that described 
above for the method used to estimate undistributed 
earnings on foreign direct investment in Canada since 
1946, although the process was much more complex. 
To the adjusted figure for undistributed earnings in 
Canada there was then applied, company by company, 
a factor to determine the proportion accruing to resi- 
dents of the country in which control was deemed to 
lie, after taking into account the changes in ownership 
during the course of the year. 


This direct approach was in principle greatly 
superior to the residual method. It provided some 
detail on industrial and geographic distribution. More 
important, however, it yielded results comparable to 
those which had been derived residually. The results 
will be found in Statement 12C, Estimated Undistri- 
buted Earnings on Foreign Direct Investment in Canada, 
Classified by Industry and Country, 1960 and 1961, 
published in The Canadian Balance of International 
Payments, 1961 and 1962, and International Investment 
Position (Catalogue 67-201). 


21 Reproduced in Part V. 
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Both the methods employed in arriving at es- 
timates of undistributed earnings on foreign direct 
investments in Canada have been applied to derive 
estimates of undistributed earnings on Canadian direct 
investments abroad. Among the difficulties encountered 
were the problem of identifying and eliminating that 
part of changes in the book value of Canadian direct 
investment abroad which arose from the incorporation 
in the basic data of changes in exchange rates, the 
relative scarcity of information about major accounting 
discontinuities which, of course, lie in this case in 
accounting records of non-Canadian corporations, and 
an unusually large concentration of Canadian direct 
investment abroad in areas of activity where fiscal 
years have not coincided with. calendar years. The 
results were so erratic as to be of little use although 
rough estimates have been used in the construction 
of the ratios for foreign financing of Canadian invest- 
ment described later in this Part. 


No estimates have yet been made of the quarterly 
distribution of undistributed earnings on direct invest- 
ments. At the time of writing, resource constraints 
have necessitated the indefinite suspension of efforts 
to link ownership factors with samples used in the 
construction of the general quarterly corporation 
series prepared in the Business Finance Division of 
Statistics Canada, with the ultimate objective of ob- 
taining quarterly series of earnings and undistributed 
earnings on foreign direct investments in Canada. Cor- 
responding series in respect of Canadian direct invest- 
ments abroad would have required the institution of 
a new survey. Until time series for undistributed earnings 
in respect both of foreign direct investments in Canada 
and of Canadian direct investments abroad are available 
regularly on a quarterly basis, such data as are available 
should be regarded as supplementary information. 
Among the factors which will then have to be given 
consideration are the consequences of introducing an 
historical discontinuity into key series, as well as the 
increased gap between Canadian data and those of 
important trading partners if the corresponding treat- 
ments were not adopted by them. 


Measures of Ownership and Control 


Concepts and methodology 


The existence of statistics of the book value of 
long-term foreign investment in Canada, whose cons- 
truction has been described in Part IV, led to a need 
for background against which they could be seen in 
some perspective. 


Accordingly, estimates of the book value of all 
long-term investment in Canada, Canadian and foreign 
owned, corresponding to the measures used in the 
investment position series have been developed wherever 
possible. It is from the combination of the two that 
ratios of the foreign ownership and of foreign control 


of the long-term capital employed in specified industries 
in Canada are established. 


Estimates of satisfactory aggregative book value 
series of all long-term capital invested in Canadian 
industry present considerable statistical difficulty. 
They are possible for only some industrial subdivisions, 
because of problems inherent in using corporate fi- 
nancial data originating from a variety of sources. The 
ratios which have been developed may lead to exag- 
gerated notions of the overall weight of foreign invest- 
ment since they do not extend to some important parts 
of Canada’s national wealth which are predominantly 
Canadian owned and controlled such as investments 
in agriculture and social capital, and other kinds of 
personal property. Nor of course do they take into 
account Canadian investments abroad. 


Briefly, while estimates of foreign investment 
are based largely on the ownership of the capital struc- 
ture reflected on consolidated balance sheets of enter- 
prises classified according to the principal activity 
pursued, the primary source available for estimating 
the comparable aggregate capital values of Canadian 
industries are the summations of unconsolidated balance 
sheets of companies found in Corporation Financial 
Statistics22 and its predecessor series Taxation Statistics 
published by the Department of National Revenue. 
These are classified according to the principal activity 
of the individual company rather than of the enterprise 
of which it may form part. Additional problems of 
comparability arise from variations in accounting prac- 
tices and in reporting dates, and from the inclusion or 
exclusion in the two sets of aggregates of non-corporate 
enterprises, Crown corporations, and foreign branches 
and subsidiaries. These necessitate a number of adjust- 
ments in order to provide as satisfactory as possible 
a Statistical basis for comparison. The balance of this 
section is devoted to a more detailed description of 
some of the problems and of their treatment. 


For many years past the Balance of Payments 
Division has made estimates of the book value of the 
aggregate long-term investment in selected Canadian 
industries, for comparison with corresponding values 
of foreign investment in Canada compiled within the 
Division. These figures are in turn the basis of estimated 
percentages of the industries owned or controlled by 
non-residents. Considerable difficulty is experienced 
in producing them. In developing the method account 
has been taken of changing sources of information 
and forms of presentation over the period covered. 
Comparability of results has been preserved as far as 
possible. While the data are approximations arrived 
at through the combination of a number of series 
whose coverage and comparability may in some cases 
be open to question, the results are nevertheless con- 


22 Catalogue 61-207. 
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sidered to be useful to assess the relative positions 
of domestic and foreign capital in some areas of the 
economy and the changes in these over time. 


Most of the data used are derived from the liability 
side of balance sheets. Foreign investment takes the 
form largely of ownership of the equity in, or claims on, 
corporations. The measures of total Canadian and 
foreign investment in Canadian industry are accordingly 
similarly derived. 


In the postwar years the aggregate series have 
made extensive use of the summations of balance sheets 
published annually by the Department of National 
Revenue for the years from 1944 through 196423 
and thereafter by Statistics Canada.24 As the aggregative 
estimates of total Canadian and foreign long-term 
investment require the interrelationship of these data, 
the investment position survey results, and other 
sources, they cannot be produced as currently as statis- 
tics of international investment. 


The balance sheet figures are not ideal for es- 
timating total values of selected Canadian industries 
comparable to the foreign investment records. Corpora- 
tions are not permitted to file consolidated reports 
with their tax returns, while consolidated balance 
sheets are used wherever possible in the records of 
international investment. The process of consolidation 
eliminates entries between the members of an enterprise 
or family of companies. Thus a loan from one member 
of the group to another will not appear in a consolidated 
statement, but it will appear on the balance sheets of 
both the lender and borrower, and if these are summed 
rather than consolidated, the total capitalization will 
reflect them twice. One of the first problems encoun- 
tered therefore is to convert the summations of balance 
sheets to a corresponding consolidated balance sheet 
basis. 


For this purpose the general procedure is to 
total the items of funded debt, other long-term debt, 
capital stock, and surplus less deficit, and to subtract 
from the total the investment in securities and in affil- 
iates. The result will approximate the book value 
approach used in the international investment statistics, 
although it will be understated through the elimination 
of certain elements such as obligations of the non- 
corporate sector. It will exclude all investment in foreign 
subsidiaries. Where the enterprise involves a Canadian 
holding company classified as such in Corporation 
Financial Statistics its foreign subsidiaries are not 
reflected in the industrial groups used in the series. 
Where an operating company has a foreign subsidiary, 
it will have been eliminated from the aggregate value 


23 Taxation Statistics. Department of National Revenue, 
Ottawa. (For earlier years the “capital employed” series des- 
cribed in the earlier note on the basis of valuations were avail- 
able.) 

24 Catalogue 61-207. 


through the deduction of the investment in all affiliates. 
(This does not apply, however, to unincorporated 
branches abroad, but these fortunately are not large 
in relation to the magnitudes under discussion.) 


Subject to the exceptions mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph, which are probably of relatively 
limited significance, the broad aggregate series are 
similar although there may be a difference in their 
timing. The balance sheet data published in Corporation 
Financial Statistics cover all fiscal years ending within 
a calendar year. The international investment statistics 
on the other hand are based on the calendar year-end 
or the fiscal year-end falling between April 1 of the 
year and March 31 of the next year. 


The differing stages of consolidation and classi- 
fication used in the compilation of Corporation Finan- 
cial Statistics and of the records of international invest- 
ment create other problems, but these affect the totals 
less in the case of broad industrial groups than of finer 
subdivisions where there is greater danger of lack of 
comparability. In the statistics of international invest- 
ment the entire enterprise is normally allocated indus- 
trially on the basis of its principal activity. Because 
the balance sheets used in Corporation Financial Statis- 
tics are unconsolidated, if there is more than one firm 
in the enterprise the aggregate book value (as adjusted) 
may be spread over a number of classifications in the 
latter series. A somewhat similar problem arises in 
respect of industrial holding companies classified in 
the finance group. This group is not used in the cons- 
truction of the aggregate value series, as Canadian 
subsidiaries will themselves appear elsewhere in Corpora- 
tion Financial Statistics. To the extent, however, that 
the holding company itself may have assets other than 
its investments in operating subsidiaries which differ 
significantly in amount from its own short-term lia- 
bilities, this capital will not appear in the aggregate 
series. It is not possible as a general rule to overcome 
these problems other than through the overall adjust- 
ments mentioned later, although occasionally it has been 
apparent from a comparison of the material that an 
entire enterprise has been classified differently in the 
two series and specific corrections have then been made. 


Further adjustments are made to the adjusted 
consolidated balance sheet data, for example, for a 
number of Crown corporations and other classes of 
investment when not included in Corporation Financial 
Statistics. The estimation of some of these items is 
complicated and involves a considerable amount of 
research. The figures are increased where appropriate, 
on the basis of available data, to allow for investment 
represented by individual ownerships, partnerships 
and cooperatives. An adjustment is made in the case 
of unincorporated branches in Canada of foreign petro- 
leum companies where the basis of reporting for the 
investment position series leads to figures significantly 
higher than those derived from balance sheet sources. 
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In the case of public utilities other than railways, ad- 
ditions are made in respect of government and municipal 
enterprises, either on the basis of balance sheet data 
or of relevant funded debt where balance sheet values 
are not available. (The figures of foreign investment 
used in relation to these series are consequently larger 
than those generally shown for investment in other 
utilities by reason of the inclusion for this purpose only 
of related foreign-owned funded debt of governments 
or municipalities.) 


Figures for the total value of investment in rail- 
ways and in merchandising do not make use of Corpora- 
tion Financial Statistics. The railway figure is compiled 
independently using the investment position records, 
which cover most of the industry, and other sources to 
produce more directly comparable series than are 
generally possible. The figure for merchandising is 
also an independent estimate since the non-corporate 
component is relatively more important for it than 
for other measured sectors, but the estimates are 
founded on less satisfactory data than for other series 
and must be regarded as illustrating broad relative 
magnitudes only. 


In compiling the aggregate data for some sub- 
classifications it has been apparent that in certain cases 
a differing classification either of an enterprise as a 
whole or of major component firms has invalidated 
direct comparison with the investment position records. 
This type of disparity tends to arise particularly in 
industry sub-classifications where vertical integration 
or ancillary activities of the corporations are both 
common and significant. In such cases where the total 
domestic and foreign capital (by type) invested in 
companies covered in the investment position record 
(which does not purport to cover wholly Canadian- 
owned firms) is larger, and where it appears that this 
record of companies in which foreign capital is invested 
would cover most of the field, the aggregate value series 
are adjusted upwards. 


Figures of total capital for selected industries 
for 1926, 1930 and 1939 were derived from “‘capital 
employed” statistics available for most industries from 
annual returns to the bureau until their discontinuance 
after 1943. 


The book value series which are used reflect land, 
inventories, and net financial working capital in addition 
to the net stock of capital represented by expenditure 
on construction, machinery and equipment; for this 
reason and because of varying methods of reflecting 
capital consumption and changes in price levels, they 
are not directly comparable with other estimates of 
capital formation and of the stock of capital. 


It should also be emphasized that the series and 
comparisons cover only selected Canadian industries 
for which comparable estimates can be made. These 


represent the broad area of Canadian industry and 
commerce. But there are other broad areas of investment 
in Canada which cannot currently be measured in this 
manner. Consequently the published ratios of ownership 
and control are not representative of the ownership 
and control of the national wealth of Canada which 
would include also such forms of assets as social in- 
vestment in schools, hospitals, roads, etc., as well as in 
agriculture and residential real estate. As some indication 
of the magnitude, it may be noted that the net stock of 
social capital (government, housing and institutions) 
exceeds that of industrial capital (including agriculture). 
These forms of investment are almost exclusively Cana- 
dian. And there are still other important areas of Cana- 
dian wealth such as Canada’s external investments, not 
to mention the significant savings represented by owner- 
ship of automobiles and other durables, non-industrial 
land and such intangible social investment as education. 


Data — Estimates have been made of the book 
value of capital in selected Canadian industries at various 
year-ends between 1926 and 1973.25 The totals are 
divided to show separately resident-owned and non- 
resident-owned capital, with a separate sub-division 
for United States-owned investment, and totals of 
Canadian and foreign investment in enterprises con- 
trolled outside Canada as a whole and in the United 
States. The series will be found in Table 37 in Canada’s 
International Investment Position, 197426 with some 
additional years in Table XVI of the corresponding 
report for 1926-67. Percentages of the total book 
values in selected industries appear for ownership by 
all non-residents and by United States. residents, and 
for control by all non-residents and by United States 
residents, in Tables 38 and 39 of the 1974 report and 
Tables XVII and XVIII of the report for 1926-67. 
Somewhat greater detail with respect to the manu- 
facturing and mining industries, to ownership by res- 
idents of the United Kingdom, and to the role of gov- 
ernment enterprises within the Canadian-controlled 
totals will also be found in these reports. Advance 
estimates in respect of 1974 were released in the Statis- 
tics Canada Daily for December 16, 1977.27 


Data Relating to Other Information on Control 


Those interested in the ratios for the ownership 
and control of long-term capital in selected Canadian 
industries which have been described above should 
be aware of an important range of other measures 
which are available. 


Reports based on the Corporations and Labour 
Unions Returns Act — A number of measures for owner- 
ship and control arise from statistical work carried out 


25 There is an industrial classification discontinuity in 
1954. 

26 Catalogue 67-202. 

27 Catalogue 11-001E. 
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within the Business Finance Division of Statistics Canada 
in connection with the administration of the Corpora- 
tions and Labour Unions Returns Act (CALURA). 


Annual reports published under this Act provide 
measures classified by degree of ownership of voting 
stock and by control of reporting corporations for 
broad sectors of Canadian industry in terms of character- 
istics such as assets, equity, profits, sales and taxable 
income on a continuing basis, and various others from 
time to time. These measures provide much more indus- 
trial detail and extend into some areas that are not 
covered in the investment position based series, but 
are not as comprehensive in terms of the universe 
covered as they relate only to corporations which 
are subject to the Act or covered by certain regulatory 
legislation. It should also be noted that while CALURA 
measures provide data on the basis of the control and 
the degree of ownership of individual corporations, 
the investment position series provide corresponding 
data on the basis of the control of enterprise groups 
as a whole, and on the distribution of the ownership 
of investments in the concerns. : 


From the foregoing it will be clear that the 
CALURA-based statistics distribute industrially legal 
entities (companies) while investment position related 
series distribute industrially larger decision making 
and financing units (enterprises, or families of com- 
panies). 


Although the broad pattern of foreign control 
displayed by the various measures does not vary sig- 
nificantly, certain differences in concept, coverage and 
classification are revealed in variations at finer levels of 
detail. The principal differences relate to: 


(1) the use in the investment position based series of 
the proportion of equity owned by non-residents 
as the basis for measuring foreign control, with 
some departures on the basis of concentrations of 
holdings, in contrast to the use of the ownership 
of voting rights to determine whether the company 
is foreign-controlled under CALURA; 


(2) the use of enterprise groups (families of companies) 
as the basis for the industrial classification, in 
contrast to the industrial classification of individual 
companies used in CALURA; 


(3) the use of Canada-consolidated financial statements 
for enterprise groups which largely eliminate inter- 
company claims within related concerns, in contrast 
to individual corporation financial statements 
summed in CALURA; 


(4) the use of long-term debt and equity investment, 
less long-term investments outside Canada of the 
enterprise group (to derive a measure of long-term 
capital employed in Canada), in contrast to the 
variety of other measures used in CALURA. 


A more complete description of the relationship 
between the investment position and CALURA-based 
series is provided in Appendix 8. 


Foreign-owned subsidiaries in Canada — The De- 
partment of Industry, Trade and Commerce has pub- 
lished a series of reports on certain aspects of the oper- 
ations and financing of the larger foreign-owned sub- 
sidiaries in Canada. The information contained in them 
was derived from the annual and quarterly surveys 
initiated in 1966 to provide, on a periodic basis, factual 
information suitable for assessing the performance of 
these subsidiaries in relation to the objectives set out 
by the Government in “Some Guiding Principles of 
Good Corporate Behaviour”, and which would con- 
tribute at the same time to a better understanding of 
the role of foreign-owned companies in the Canadian 
economy. The survey is a voluntary one and contains 
data from somewhat more than 300 respondents cover- 
ing nearly 1,000 companies. The following reports have 
been published to date: 


Foreign-owned Subsidiaries in Canada, published 
June 1967. 


Foreign-owned Subsidiaries in Canada, 1964-1967, 
published 1970. 


Foreign-owned Subsidiaries in Canada, 1964-1969, 
published 1972. 


Statistical Supplement containing selected data for 
1970 and revisions to 1969 data, published August 
NSMDS, 


Foreign-owned Subsidiaries in Canada, 1964-1971, 
published 1974. 


Statistical Supplement containing selected data for 
1972 and revisions to 1971 data, published August 
1974. 


More recent data have been published in Section III of 
Compendium of Statistics on Foreign Investment.28 


Principal statistics of manufacturing — Another 
measure of the incidence of control which is available 
for selected years is constructed from the collation of 
data collected in the Census of Manufactures with 
control information derived from the international 
investment position survey. These series give the prin- 
cipal statistics for manufacturing establishments by 
control, classified industrially by enterprise and estab- 
lishment, and by regions. They are available for 1946, 
1953 and 1961 and are described in detail in The Cana- 
dian Balance of International Payments, 1963, 1964 
and 1965 and International Investment Position.29 
Similar data for the years 1969, 1970 and 1972 com- 
piled jointly by the Business Finance Division and 
Manufacturing and Primary Industries Division, and 
published in the issues of Domestic and Foreign Control 
of Manufacturing Establishments in Canada for 1969 


28 FIRA papers No. 4, May 1978. 
29 Catalogue 67-201. 
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and 197039 and one for 1972 Canadian-American 
Industry. A Study in International Investment. (New 
Haven, Yale University Press, and Toronto, The Ryerson 
Press, 1936; New York, Russell and Russell, 1970) 
contains in Tables V and VI somewhat similar material 
in respect of 1932. 


Structural Aspects of Domestic and Foreign 
Control in the Manufacturing, Mining, and Forestry 
Industries, 1970-1972 —This report throws new 
light on some of the structural differences between 
Canadian and foreign-controlled firms in the Manu- 
facturing, Mining and Forestry Industries. It is an ex- 
ploratory foray into a comparative study of industrial 
organization of Canadian- and foreign-controlled firms, 
providing information on concentration, diversification 
and size distribution.31 


Industrial Research and Development Expend- 
itures in Canada—The 1969, 1971 and 1973-75 
issues of this Statistics Canada publication32 contain 
information on the distribution between foreign con- 
trolled and other Canadian companies of current intra- 
mural research and development expenditures. 


A Brief Guide to Statistics Related to Foreign 
Ownership in Canada —A useful article covering the 
principal statistics on this subject by J.D. Randall, 
Director of the Financial Flows and Multinational 
Enterprises Division of Statistics Canada, may be found 
in the Canadian Statistical Review for January 1974.33 


Statistics of Foreign Ownership in Canada — 
Agenda Paper prepared by J.D. Randall for Item G, 
Eighth Conference of Commonwealth Statisticians, 
Barbados, 24 November-5 December, 1975, covers 
much of the same material. 


Indicators of Foreign Control of Non-financial 
Industries by Province34 — Based largely on published 
Statistics Canada data is available from the Foreign 
Investment Review Agency, P.O. Box 2800, Postal 
Station “D”, Ottawa, Canada, K1P 6AS. This report 
is available without charge. 


Foreign Financing of Canadian Investment 


A number of measures have been made public 
from time to time as indicators of aspects of the sig- 
nificance and changing role of foreign financing of 
Canadian investment. 


The development of concepts for the measure- 
ment of non-resident financing of total private and 


30 Catalogue 31-401. 
31 Catalogue 31-523. 
32 Catalogue 13-203. 
33 Catalogue 11-003. 
34 FIRA Papers No. 3, May 1978. 


public domestic investment presents some difficulty, 
as does the statistical realization of the concepts once 
they have been established. 


The work in this area has followed two paths. It 
developed in the early 1950’s, when it became evident 
that observers of Canada’s international economic posi- 
tion and relationships varied greatly in their perception 
of them. One group emphasized the absence of any 
significant net balance on current account during the 
early postwar period as evidence that Canada was no 
longer “dependent” on foreign capital. Others empha- 
sized in contrast the rising total of foreign long-term 
investment in Canada and rising proportions of capital 
employed which were owned by non-residents in a 
number of industries. 


These perceptions were, of course, not contra- 
dictory. The first group of observers was focusing on 
the fact that on balance Canada was generating re- 
sources on a scale at least equivalent to the sum of 
consumption and capital formation. The second group 
was focusing on the fact that for a variety of reasons 
there continued to be capital inflows on a significant 
scale, even though Canada was exporting capital of at 
least comparable proportions. Measures were accord- 
ingly designed to put these two perceptions in appro- 
priate perspective.35 


One set of series was refined to measure the net 
contribution of non-residents to the savings used for 
all types of physical investment in Canada, in other 
words to measure the extent to which Canada had, 
within the period covered, drawn on or added to the 
real resources of other countries, and to relate this to 
levels of real Canadian investment. The balance on 
goods and services3® approximates the net use of foreign 
resources, but is deficient in this role insofar as invest- 
ment income is reflected on a payments rather than an 
earnings basis. The earnings which accrue to foreign 
investors but are retained for use within foreign-con- 
trolled enterprises represent a use of foreign resources 
or factors of production. Similarly, of course, the 
earnings retained abroad accruing to Canadians in 
Canadian-controlled enterprises are a use of Canadian 
resources. Accordingly the published balances were 
adjusted to reflect undistributed earnings on direct 
investment, a refinement leading to a more satisfactory 
measure of the net use of foreign resources. 


Another set of series was developed which repre- 
sented the perception of those concerned with the 


35 For a more detailed analysis see Canada’s Interna- 
tional Investment Position, 1926-1954 (Catalogue 67-503) 
and “Foreign Financing of Canadian Investment in the Post-War 
Period”, by A.E. Safarian and E.B. Carty, Proceedings of the 
Business and Economic Statistics Section, American Statistical 
Association, September 1954, pp. 72-79. 

36 Until work in the mid-1970’s the balance on current 
account was used. 
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extent to which foreign capital might have played a 
more of less direct role in financing Canadian capital 
formation. 


For this purpose outflows representing either 
capital for Canadian investment abroad or the return 
of non-resident capital formerly brought into Canada 
were disregarded. This “direct” measurement of foreign 
financing of Canadian capital formation presented 
particular difficulty because specific sources of financing 
frequently cannot be linked to specific investment 
activity. Resources generated by activities of the enter- 
prise, together with those obtained from investors, 
whether foreign or domestic, may be used to liquidate 
indebtedness, to finance the acquisition of existing 
assets (including land and mineral rights which are not 
a part of capital formation), or to increase financial 
working capital, as well as to finance additions to the 
stock of capital. 


Each series was further developed to facilitate 
measurement of non-residents’ participation in financing 
domestic capital formation in either gross or net terms. 
Gross domestic investment will be seen to cover both 
net additions to the stock of capital and the main- 
tenance of that stock. For the purpose of these series, 
the estimates of capital consumption allowances made 
for the national income and expenditure accounts were 
deducted from gross capital formation to derive a rough 
measure of net capital formation. When the measures 
in respect of the contribution of the foreign sector are 
related to gross domestic investment an addition is 
made to them to cover the estimated proportion of 
capital consumption allowances and depletion allow- 
ances applicable to foreign direct investment in Canada. 
(No such addition is required in the case of measures 
telated to net domestic investment.) 


The various ratios that have been used may be set 
out as follows. 


A. Use of Foreign Resources 
1. Gross Measure 


Goods and services surplus or deficit adjusted for 
undistributed earnings of foreign direct investment 
in Canada and undistributed earnings of Canadian 
direct investment abroad, plus capital consumption 
allowances and depletion allowances allocated to 
foreign direct investment in Canada. 


Gross fixed capital formation in Canada, plus the 
value of physical change in inventories. 


bo 


. Net Measure 


The same as in Al but excluding capital consump- 
tion allowances allocated to foreign direct invest- 
ment in Canada. 


Net fixed capital formation in Canada, plus the 
value of physical change in inventories. 


B. “Direct” Foreign Financing as a Proportion of Capital 
Formation 


1. Gross Measure 


(a) gross capital inflows for direct investment in 
Canada,37 

(b) undistributed earnings on foreign direct in- 
vestment, 

(c) new issues of Canadian securities sold to non- 
residents,38 

(d) other long-term financing, 

(e) changes in accounts payable, 

(f) capital consumption allowances allocated to 
foreign direct investment in Canada, 

(g) depletion allowances allocated to foreign direct 
investment in Canada. 


Gross fixed capital formation in Canada, plus value 
of physical change in inventories. 


2. Net Measure 


The same as in B1 but excluding capital consump- 
tion allowances allocated to foreign direct invest- 
ment in Canada. 


Net fixed capital formation in Canada, plus value 
of physical change in inventories. 


Estimates of measures of the use of foreign re- 
sources (Al and A2) from 1946 through 1974 will 
be found in Tables 32 and 33 of Canada’s Interna- 
tional Investment Position, 1974.39 Measures of ‘‘direct” 
financing were last published in the issue for 1926-67 
and extended at the time of writing only to 1969.49 


The derived ratios, whether in respect of the use 
of foreign resources or of “direct” foreign financing, 
relate to the whole field of capital formation in Canada 
including the large elements of social capital stock, 
such as construction (both residential and non-resi- 
dential), transportation, agriculture, recreational facili- 


37 Capital inflows from United States only are on gross 
basis, i.e., before the return of capital. Due to unavailability of 
data inflows from overseas countries are expressed in net terms. 

38 Excludes Government of Canada borrowings in 1948, 
1962, 1963, 1968 and 1969 which served specifically to reple- 
nish official holdings of exchange. 

39 Catalogue 67-202, but the balance on current account 
rather than on goods and services was used. 

40 There are some grounds, from the performance of the 
series, for believing that changes in the structure of Canada’s 
international capital transactions may have invalidated assump- 
tions underlying the construction of them, and these influences 
may in turn have imparted an upward bias to the results. Pub- 
lication of the series has accordingly been discontinued pending 
further study. 
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ties, etc., in the direct financing of which foreign capital 
plays only a minor role. The measures of foreign owner- 
ship and control described in the section immediately 
preceding relate to specific sectors. 


Underlying the differences between the ratios 
for use of foreign resources and for direct foreign 
financing is, in principle, the direct association with 
the latter of particular entrepreneurial skills, techniques 
and objectives with large sources of savings. These com- 


binations may result in decisions outside the domestic 
economy to undertake specific investments which are 
quite unrelated to the adequacy of domestic savings. 
On the other hand, a decision to invest may be made 
by a domestic entrepreneur and still involve foreign 
financing, due for example to the relative costs of 
capital in Canada and abroad, the general ability of 
the domestic capital market to meet various capital 
requirements, easy or established access to foreign 
capital markets, etc. 
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APPENDIX 1 


CANSIM Coverage 


Most of the time series relating to the Balance of 
Payments are available in machine-readable form, for 
use on computers, or in print-out in the CANSIM® 
(Canadian Socio-Economic Information Management) 
system. Enquiries should be directed to CANSIM, 
Statistics Canada, R.H. Coats Building, Ottawa, Canada, 
KIA OT6. 


Three CANSIM catalogues are available. The 
Summary Reference Index summarizes the contents of 
the CANSIM Main Base by subject and by source pub- 
lication, and provides primary (Matrix) identification 
numbers which form the key to the other catalogues, 
the CANSIM Main Base Series Directory and the 
CANSIM Mini Base Series Directory. These directories 
give detailed information about the available statistics 


@Registered Trade Mark of Statistics Canada. 


and the series identifiers required for data retrieval and 
manipulation. The CANSIM Mini Base is a subset com- 
prising the more frequently used series on the Main 
Base. 


A guide to use of the Series Directories is given 
in Figure 1 which follows. 


Tables 1.1 and 1.2 show the databank identifi- 
cation numbers for annual data for the current and 
capital accounts respectively. Tables 1.3 and 1.4 pro- 
vide corresponding identification numbers covering 
quarterly series. 


Annual and quarterly statements for the Cana- 
dian balance of payments are available from CANSIM 
Main Base under Matrix numbers as follows: 


Terminated 
Matrix 
number 


Matrix 
number 


Between Canada and: 


All COUNTTICS tae. ues. ans cue Eien co ia 
WUnitediStatesas ms. cate eens ee: 
United sine do mime ene ae 
RestotssteninesAtca ss aaa en ee 
Other OECD Countries in Europe... 
Othermnon-residentSmeese eee 
European Economic Community (ex- 

cepiUnited kingdom) ee 
Japan yeh ben wire telco eres ewe 
OthevOL EDI Countries eee 
Othermnon-tesidentss ae ene 


United States, United Kingdom and 
all other countries: current account 
SUMMALV >. oe Renee oe Oe 

All countries: transactions in Canadian 
bonds and debentures, by type of 
SSUES 207 205, TEx Geb ere a enw 


All countries: current account ..... 
All countries: merchandise trade (bal- 
ance of payments basis) ........ 


Not seasonally adjusted 


N72 
1972 
WON: 


Seasonally adjusted 


1 Also available from CANSIM Mini Base. 


2 Monthly. 
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TABLE 1.1. Canadian Balance of International Payments Cross Referenced to CANSIM Data Bank Numbers 
Current Account — Annual 


To December 31, 1972 From January 1, 1973 
| 
Acct. United United All EUropees 
No. Item ee States Kingdom Rest of Other other Pi ll Other Other 
residents Sterling OECD non- Sibeitg ad Japan OECD non- 
Area (Europe) resi- se Raeae countries | residents 
dente { nited 
Kingdom) 
Matrix numbers 273 274 275 276 277 278 2329 ee 2331 2332 
Numbers are prefixed by D 
a F y 
A Current receipts: 
1 Merchandise exports (adjusted) .............. 50001 $1001 §2001 53001 54001 55001 66001 67001 68001 69001 
Service receipts: 
3 Gold production available forexport.......... 50005 51005 seus sas AAG vee ae NG ese eo 
4 IEEE S cecyo. orem aco Gl Olg ques Dom ga Home 5 © 50006 51006 52006 53006 54006 55006 66006 67006 68006 69006 
15 Muiterestandidividendsim ac. clk ove vero ace hel geen 50008 51008 $2008 53008 54008 55008 66008 67008 68008 69008 
INTOTES Bo ee patie Metahtc seis: lel chore. @.0) 2c eR taeken stars $0009 
Dividends Greg ones. of eeis i's, 4.03 ene eee 50010 Ne a ane he se ae ak aa nh 
21 ISM GLANS oo ko blag ono bas ae - 50012 $1012 52012 53012 $4012 §5012 66012 67012 68012 69012 
23 Othenservice seceiptswemrushe ctor Fons opens eae 50016 $1016 52016 53016 54016 $5016 66016 67016 68016 69016 
Government transactions s <:.,.06 6. «41 «sees sere te 50020 
Miscellaneousincomery.. =) 2 = snus. cts ek ncaa $0021 
Business services and other transactions ....... 50022 ae on i is tye se ra is an 
28 Motaliservicereceip sina wien secure see eee tie $0002 51002 $2002 $3002 54002 §5002 66002 67002 68002 69002 
29 Sub-total, exports of goods and services .... . $0003 $1003 52003 53003 $4003 $5003 66003 67003 68003 69003 
Transfer receipts: 
30 Inheritances and immigrants’ funds ........... $0015 $1015 $2015 53015 $4015 $5015 66015 67015 68015 69015 
33 Personal and institutional remittances.......... 50018 $1018 $2018 53018 54018 55018 66018 67018 68018 69018 
38 Wathholdineitaxd ceca: a cerccieme | sibs wo Aucee ee ape 50215 ae: ws es ae a “ ne my en 
Motalitranstersrecelptsisanwe won =,.<.31 oe sien ips te cee $0017 $1017 $2017 §3017 54017 $5017 66017 67017 68017 69017 
40 TotalicurrentrecetpiSity< cutee was a ce 50025 $1025 52025 53025 54025 55025 66025 67025 68025 69025 
B Current payments: 
1 Merchandise imports (adjusted) .............. 50026 $1026 $2026 53026 $4026 55026 66026 67026 68026 69026 
Service payments: 
4 BLTAVE NS wey cee odteroaoas aries ouoeaperer Goss xeaeatty «Veoh eke $0031 §1031 52031 53031 $4031 §5031 66031 67031 68031 69031 
TS INTereSL and aividendsies ane a. srseye cee ewe ce 50033 51033 52033 53033 54033 §5033 66033 67033 68033 69033 
UTEP ESE Fo Sccteetenceh oases Ma ESP Pa clo 6, Shee iueiehel «ome 50034 
Dividends hepa. ect ere crots cis tie enwtoney ole 50035 ae Ga sa ie id its a 6% ey 
21 Ereightiand chipping 2c ascetics s wie elec ae 50037 $1037 §2037 53037 54037 $5037 66037 67037 68037 69037 
23 Otherservice payments. sees sie ec Ge pees os 6 eee 50045 51045 §2045 53045 54045 55045 66045 67045 68045 69045 
Governmenttransactonsin 26 aa ss s)e nie 3 cele a 50027 
Miscellaneous: incomes =. a0 «ss Gb arte aes $0028 
Business services and other transactions ....... 50029 
27 Withholding taxes sects cles eeetn asics fe tetle ne omen es omare 50216 Bie as us aes Ke ee ie aN =e 
28 Totaliservice payments... s 66 2.6 son. eee $0044 51044 52044 53044 54044 §5044 66044 67044 68044 69044 
29 Sub-total, imports of goods and services ..... $0041 $1041 52041 53041 54041 §5041 66041 67041 68041 69041 
Transfer payments: 
30 Inheritances and emigrants’ funds. ........... 50040 51040 52040 $3040 54040 §5040 66040 67040 68040 69040 
33 Personal and institutional remittances ......... 50047 51047 $2047 $3047 54047 55047 66047 67047 68047 69047 
37 Ofiicialicontribavionsisr: wuss cies teams one 50042 51042 $2042 53042 54042 55042 66042 67042 68042 69042 
otalutransten Pavanentsace st.) e. seetewen cess eae 50046 51046 52046 53046 54046 55046 66046 67046 68046 69046 
40 Totalicurrentipayments © 2. | breton sss cae 50050 51050 52050 53050 54050 55050 66050 67050 68050 69050 
(e Current account balance: 
1 Merchandise trade ner .. «com a tt co we) 0 neal cos Gore 50051 $1051 §2051 $3051 54051 55051 66051 67051 68051 69051 
Service transactions: 
3 Gold production available forexport.......... 50217 
4 WEravely. Stemarsetetts kak te eal he ain Mente Sea aheome mane $0218 
15 interest-and dividends:..410 «cto. cucu eeweremenie «0 $0219 
21 Preishtand shipping Wr. 6 uaa: ceased: skepcagi ane $0220 
23 Otheriservice transactions... << .cc)e- ene. <1 ot che ane $0221 
27 Withholdingitaxtecebsee athe s souyncr ayaa ech sameness 50222 ee ite Fe Net as ae a 8 AP 
28 Balance on service transactions............. 50056 $1056 52056 $3056 54056 §5056 66056 67056 68056 69056 
29 Balance on goods and services ............ 50058 51058 52058 $3058 54058 55058 66058 67058 68058 69058 
Transfer balance: 
Inheritances and migrants’ funds ............ $0223 
Personal and institutional remittances ......... $0224 
Officialicontn butions aya a te tie aude ee §0225 
Withholdingitaxcy wren. tole ary.ceatiet ots ee evista aie $0226 nO ee ai A bie ah ant ae af 
39 Netettansfersonm. © Pie suc) nip: set She uation oie dies eas Weare 50057 $1057 $2057 $3057 54057 $5057 66057 67057 68057 69057 
40 Total current account balance .......... 50055 51055 52055 53055 54055 55055 | 66055 67055 | 68055 | 69055 


Note: A3 and C3 series terminated as of second quarter 1968. 
A2 and B10 series Mutual Aid to NATO Countries available under Data Bank number D50004. 
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TABLE 1.2. Canadian Balance of International Payments Cross Referenced to CANSIM Data Bank Numbers 


Capital Account — Annual 


To December 31, 1972 From January 1, 1973 
res ij 
European 
All p A All 7 
Acct. United United Economic O re) 
It - : Rest of Other other j ther ther 
ae oe feadents peat Kingdom Sterling OECD non- oe. Japan OECD non- 
Area (Europe) resi- a Uding countries | residents 
dents United 
Kingdom) 
T 
Matrix numbers PHB) 274 275 276 277 278 2329 2330 2331 2332 
att 1 
Numbers are prefixed by D 
ane 
D Direct investment: | 
21 IniCanada > Pun wevsacitene ten ieee en eee lpi omer eee 50060 51060 §2060 53060 54060 55060 66060 67060 68060 69060 
25 Abroad ic) Save ane ave ee Ss oe eae ome 50064 51064 52064 53064 54064 55064 66064 67064 68064 69064 
Portfolio transactions: 
Canadian securities: 
Outstanding: 
30 Ls {oi\e luce Oo eRe es he ee Ae a Meee aces 50177 51068 52068 53068 54068 55068 66068 67068 68068 69068 
31 SOCKS tre ela aris cik, Se oy eM el eis ene 50076 51076 52076 53076 54076 55076 66076 67076 68076 69076 
32 Newiisstesene sbt.u, cose Qe a ie, 8 comibeadanae: oce mic ae 51084 52084 53084 54084 $5084 66084 67084 68084 69084 
IBOUGS << ees. sa Siaee y Melo otie Xr eres: aes 50178 ae ie , Bye aM wie a ae its 
Stocks eta ic an eres cdcibeeeees etntis eb eicee le) Oo eee 50086 ag es os gs he ss ike oe she 
33 Retirements’). raya sce pe Uebetoa e  aee neta) ogee ee ee 51092 $2092 53092 54092 §5092 66092 67092 68092 69092 
BOWS oiisro. estes Sa Cee Sia a eae tea yar 50179 oe Eee Ae dye a a a Are a 
SUOCKS ste eer artsy oe eurer cece S uciee or Oneal re yeriel oc relre 50087 
TOtaliDONGS I. Rrctia\s hv sg ale, Seeneeiewehussuls agnhey recess 50151 
TotalistOcksiie miss is Gesmense ee oe eben iene ating 50085 
Foreign securities: 
35 Qutstandinigéissules: sc eyelets oe hee smears = 50100 51100 §2100 53100 54100 §5100 66100 67100 68100 69100 
37 ING We ISSUES Tee i Baier eifot Ro Suanian'as sheskonienar a coh cries 50108 51108 $2108 53108 54108 55108 66108 67108 68108 69108 
38 Retirements conser, oc os eed teen ey a sucmene 50116 $1116 52116 53116 54116 55116 66116 67116 68116 69116 


Loans and subscriptions — Government of Canada: 
40 Advances to: 


41 Nationaligovernments <0. 26.2.4 oo a). acess mia 50124 $1124 52124 53124 54124 55124 66124 - 68124 69124 
42 International financial agencies.............. 50126 - - - - $5126 - - - 69126 
44 Repayments of: 
45 Postswarloansandadvancess 15 eae ieee iss 50127 $1127 §2127 $3127 54127 See4/ 66127 - 68127 69127 
46 Varloansandiadvances4=.-)= 7 -seuen st ells eile eel $0129 — 52129 - - 55129 - - - - 
43> |iColumbiavRiver/Treatysi:c. a5 /-1e cies eee Mend eee 50130 51130 
49 | Export credits directly or indirectly at risk of the Govern- : 
mentot Canadas ecsc skate en) sme mete ome 50132 SiHiey? §2132 53132 54132 55132 66132 67132 68132 69132 
50 | Other long-term capital transactions............. 50150 $1150 $2150 53150 54150 55150 66150 67150 68150 69150 
51 Finance company borrowing in long-term forms, n.i.e. 50140 51140 52140 53140 54140 55140 a0 a bie ae 
SDat a Otheracuade eh wets rors oh scieeeeteiiec dt mceae meme en. at chica 50150 51150 §2150 53150 54150 55150 
1d ul Balance of capital movements in long-term forms . . 50187 51187 $2187 53187 54187 55187 66187 67187 68187 69187 
D 60 | Resident holdings of foreign currencies: .......... 50158 $1158 $2158 $3158 54158 $5158 - - = = 
61 Chartered bank net foreign currency position with non- 
TESIG ELIT; ae ee as Pica oe eben) cite loa serene 50159 $1159 $2159 53159 54159 55159 66159 67159 68159 69159 
65 Non-bank holdings of short-term funds abroad ..... 50160 51160 52160 53160 $4160 55160 66160 67160 68160 69160 
Non-resident holdings of Canadian: 
71 Dollar deposits 2c avaeste sv: os al ehs bie oe arenes © See 50152 51152 $2152 $3152 54152 Kp iby 66152 67152 68152 69152 
72 | Government demand liabilities............... 50154 51154 $2154 $3154 54154 §5154 66154 67154 68154 69154 
74 sitcasunyabillseapwemcuet en tree ten ners a treo ara ci 50156 51156 52156 53156 $4156 55156 66156 67156 68156 69156 
Commercial pape ite tc aan ten ienemeien nen ere: 50166 51166 52166 53166 54166 55166 66166 67166 68166 69166 
TSS Commercialipapers -us- ears ce eres ee aca 50167 51167 52167 $3167 54167 $5167 66167 67167 68167 69167 
77 Othershort-termpaperey serene eee le os) chore 50169 51169 52169 53169 54169 55169 661694 67169 68169 69169 
76 Finance Company paperins. stasis eis se es ci ee 50168 51168 $2168 53168 54168 55168 66168 67168 68168 69168 
81 Other finance company obligations ............ 50176 51176 52176 53176 54176 55176 66176 67176 68176 69176 
82 | Other short-term capital transactions ............ 50186 51186 $2186 53186 54186 55186 66186, 67186 68186 69186 
EB 2 Balance of capital movements in short-term forms. . 50188 $1188 $2188 53188 54188 $5188 66188 67188 68188 69188 
1st 8} Totalinet capital'balances-)... 3 sus. snes 50189 51189 52189 53189 54189 $5189 66189 67189 68189 69189 
F Total current and capital account balance... . . 50190 51190 52190 53190 54190 55190 66190 67190 68190 69190 
G Balance settled by exchange transfers............ nae 51191 §2191 53191 54191 55191 66191 67191 68191 69191 
J Allocation of Special Drawing Rights............. 50210 stots ate oars see $5210 Roe — acre 69210 
K Net official monetary movements: 
1 Change in official holdings of gold and foreign currency 50192 51192 52192 $3192 54192 55192 
Z Change in net International Monetary Fund position . . 50196 er HAS fee ase 55196 
3 Other special international financial assistance. .... . 50198 51198 $2198 53198 54198 55198 
4 Total of official monetary movements (K1 to K3).... 50199 $1199 $2199 53199 54199 55199 
4 Official international reserves ............---.- $0213 $1213 $2213 $3213 54213 55213 | 66213 67213 68213 69213 
5 Official’ monetary Habilities. 7-4. .22- 62-5054 50214 51214 $2214 53214 54214 55214 | 66214 67214 68214 69214 
6. Net official monetary movements ............ $0212 | $1212 | 52212 53212 ie $5212 66212 67212 f 68212 69212 
Benda Sed Wo, 
Note: D48 Series relevant 1964 through 1973 only. DS51 Series available separately from D52 D65 Series introduced 1964. 
D49 Series included with D50 prior to 1962. only from 1952 through 1966. K1 through K4 Series terminated 1960. 
DS50 Series D51 should be included for comparability D60 Series terminated 1963. K4 through K6 Series introduced 1961. 


from 1952 through 1966. D61 Series introduced 1964. 
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TABLE 1.3. Canadian Balance of International Payments Cross Referenced to CANSIM Data Bank Numbers 


Current Account — Quarterly 


To December 31, 1972 From January 1, 1973 
on ee All roid oo 
; tates Rest of Other NG Oth Otl 
Acct. er her 
No. Item ae Sterling | OECD | fon | excluding | J9Pan | OECD | non. 
Area (Europe) rasideate ateae countries residents 
Kingdom) 
ed | Not seasonally adjusted 
7s = nt 
Matrix numbers 1363 279 280 281 282 283 284 2325 2326 2327 2328 
L 4__ 
Numbers are prefixed by D 
b r aT 
A Current receipts: 
1 | Merchandise exports (adjusted) ........ 60501 $0501 $1501 52501 53501 54501 55501 66501 67501 68501 69501 
Service receipts: 
3 Gold production available for export ... . 60505 50505 51505 ete bad ae eke ee eh aeakt soe 
4 Pravely. wetreniannes wero 2 RSs, a) cede ae 60506 50506 51506 52506 53506 54506 55506 66506 67506 68506 69506 
15 Interest-andidividenGs st mie as) ies nis ween 60508 50508 51508 $2508 53508 54508 55508 66508 67508 68508 69508 
INCereSE Ge ice oe meee ule: 6 Pa eee - 50509 
IVINS Reeth weet is BM es) chleee eae 50510 Be we a oe Ne sa os Ae ae 
21 breightand shipping, eerie eure 60512 $0512 $1512 $2512 Sey 54512 Spysyly2 66512 67512 68512 69512 
23 Otherservice:recelpts’< 4 srs oo 6 epee « 60711 $0516 51516 52516 53516 54516 $5516 66516 67516 68516 69516 
Government transactions. ......... Ans $0520 
Miscellaneous income ............; os $0521 
Business services and other transactions sie $0522 ate 50 ie ts ae on ae ac rae 
28 Totaliservicereceipts: {2 .46.. Je > 60710 $0502 51502 $2502 $3502 54502 55502 66502 67502 68502 69502 
29 Sub-total, exports of goods and services 60722 50503 $1503 $2503 53503 $4503 55503 66503 67503 68503 69503 
Transfer receipts: 
30 Inheritances and immigrants’ funds ..... 60515 50515 51515 $2515 $3515 54515 §5515 66515 67515 68515 69515 
33 Personal and institutional remittances .. . 60713 50518 $1518 52518 $3518 54518 $5518 66518 67518 68518 69518 
38 Withholdingitaxan yen... 4)cyarc ete) ee 60726 50716 as ee ae a A is a a5 na 
Total transfer receipts... ......07.. 60712 50517 $1517 $2517 53517 $4517 $5517 66517 67517 68517 69517 
40 Total current receipts ......... 60525 $0525 51525 52525 $3525 54525 $5525 66525 67525 68525 69525 
B Current payments: 
1 Merchandise imports (adjusted) ........ 60526 50526 $1526 $2526 53526 54526 55526 66526 67526 68526 69526 
Service payments: 
4 AL ravelymngs eaeegees chek be eeatar eek eens 60531 50531 §1531 S253 $3531 54531 $5531 66531 67531 68531 69531 
15 Intetestiandidividendsis 025 aon Oe a ahs 60533 50533 §1533 $2533 53533 $4533 $5533 66533 67533 68533 69533 
Interest: mueteects, Gict¥o tan cote wets ce are es 50534 
Dividendswmnrrs \ ceantcsstecte sees ae $0535 os a5 ae 6 oe he a es at 
21 Ereightand shipping aaciascsns relents olen 60537 50537 $1537 $2537 $3537 54537 $5537 66537 67537 68537 69537 
23 Other serviceipayments = A=. = © sce 60715 50545 $1545 $2545 53545 54545 55545 66545 67545 68545 69545 
Government transactions.......... Be $0527 
Miscellaneous income... 02% 665 a. « ae 50528 
Business services and other transactions oe $0529 
27 Withholding taxi sae te eos a eee 60725 $0715 ae Bn és oe ove aie ae a se 
28 Total service payments .......... 60714 $0544 $1544 §2544 $3544 54544 55544 66544 67544 68544 69544 
29 Sub-total, imports of goods and services 60723 $0541 $1541 $2541 53541 54541 $5541 66541 67541 68541 69541 
Transfer payments: 
30 Inheritances and emigrants funds...... 60540 50540 §1540 $2540 53540 54540 $5540 66540 67540 68540 69540 
33 Personal and institutional remittances .. . 60717 50547 51547 52547 $3547 $4547 $5547 66547 67547 68547 69547 
37 Officialcontributionsict..-s acme ci see e 60542 50542 51542 52542 $3542 54542 $5542 66542 67542 68542 69542 
Total transfer payments ......... 60716 50546 $1546 52546 53546 54546 $5546 66546 67546 68546 69546 
40 Total current payments......... 60550 $0550 $1550 $2550 53550 54550 $5550 66550 67550 68550 69550 
(e Current account balance: 
1 Merchandise: trade :2. ciciecese aon, © etal ease 60551 $0551 51551 §2551 $3551 54551 $5551 66551 67551 68551 69551 
Service transactions: 
3 Gold production available for export ... . 60701 50717 
4 Mirayel: > os Peete y As chiens Gee 60554 50718 
15 Interest:and dividends... .......+. 60556 50719 
21 Ereight.and shipping). 5. 1. = 1s see 60557 $0720 
23 Other service transactions .......... 60719 50721 
27 Wathholdingstaxs te acme cacy cre SS cies 60727 50722 ae Ne ae ae By ous ai aa ae 
28 Balance on service transactions ...... 60718 50556 $1556 $2556 53556 54556 55556 66556 67556 68556 69556 
29 Balance on goods and services ...... 60724 50558 51558 §2558 53558 54558 55558 66558 67558 68558 69558 
Transfer balance: 
Inheritances and migrants’ funds ...... 60558 $0723 
Personal and institutional remittances .. . 60721 50724 
Officialcontnbutions .e-0e ae.) ee 60709 50725 
Withholding taxing 5 eiclolensie, chditen coc 60728 50726 a ws or és an aa fe he xa 
SOUMNet transtersinews nits wie csusyel-s ys aes eden 60720 50557 $1557 52557 $3557 54557 55557 66557 67557 68557 69557 
40 Total current account balance .... . 60555 $0555 $1555 52555 RK 54555 55555 | 66555 67555 68555 69555 


Note: A3 and C3 series terminated as of second quarter 1968. 


we 


TABLE 1.4. Canadian Balance of International Payments Cross Referenced to CANSIM Data Bank Numbers 
Capital Account — Quarterly 


To December 31, 1972 From January 1, 1973 
All : 4 European 
United United 
non- : All Economic 
: States Kingdom Rest of Other : Other Other 
ae Item residents Sterling OECD be ecuae Japan OECD non- 
Area (Europe) residents United countries | residents 
Kingdom) 
Not seasonally adjusted 
Matrix numbers 279 280 281 282 283 284 2325 2326 2327 2328 
Numbers are prefixed by D 
ae rere, er ae | 
D Direct investment: | | 
21 IniCanadas eos oe bien dev es ae ee ee 50560 51560 $2560 53560 54560 55560 
52) ADLOSG RSs. cc apie ss isae Soins aka cs cue 50564 51564 52564 53564 54564 55564 
Portfolio transactions: 
Canadian securities: 
Outstanding: 
30 BOndS eyes css gress py ewe oh oes 50677 51568 52568 53568 54568 $5568 66568 67568 68568 69568 
31 Stocks: FyiS fc yt kt ees wt es enn es Ge 50576 51576 52576 53576 $4576 $5576 66576 67576 68576 69576 
32 NeW ISSUGS) Ges sec fe GAL a loioe ee SN > ee ae 51584 52584 53584 54584 55584 66584 67584 68584 69584 
Bonds sts pws lca a) deat dueier aie ocean eee tae 50678 ae at See m6 ae ae ts ae is 
SEOCK Sic bes iss SS 2 Pine tage vi ona apes att tole 50586 as a te ae ee we ze ee RE 
33 Retirements e220. weed cas, &aee) alle by esc e ose ce ae $1592 §2592 53592 54592 $5592 66592 67592 68592 69592 
Bonds yas oS ese ee: ais ah ngs ene Ue 50679 vee ast Bs ae ae oe Re oe Pe 
STOCK Greece eo ssact sics pie temeten Sion Su eeautcsi rete, hare meee $0587 
SP OAL DONGS. esa ce iscsi haute cates) ee eee $0651 
FFOtalSfOCKS cee 12 cee Sola COR oy oor $0585 
Foreign securities: 
35 Qutstanding-issties:y < cua = fa, sce ee tere es ee 50600 51600 $2600 $3600 $4600 55600 66600 67600 68600 69600 
37 ING UHESSUES iu Aeycye tap cheese abby bos vane ieueminte, Bl ema tales 50608 51608 52608 53608 54608 55608 66608 67608 68608 69608 
38 Retirements) Neeeete. 6 Seceue one Se eae ee cha en 50616 51616 52616 53616 54616 55616 66616 67616 68616 69616 
Loans and subscriptions — Government of Canada: 
40 | Advances to: 
41 National governments 2 cte) = © oa) ci ee 50624 51624 $2624 53624 54624 $5624 66624 - 68624 69624 
42 International financial agencies ............. 50626 = = = - 55626 = - - 69626 
44 | Repayments of: 
45 Post-war loans and advances ..............-. 50629 $1627 52627 $3627 54627 55627 66627 - 68627 69627 
46 Wartloansandiadvances)ccs 2 on c's ee ee ee 50700 _ $2629 - - $5629 - ~ - - 
ARa Columbia RiverLreaty) «02-0 cet) ker iet ee ee 50630 51630 
49 | Export credits directly or indirectly at risk of the Govern- 
mentiof Canadanariires =. sacueenae ss ake allen cotamaeie) men vausues $0632 51632 52632 53632 $4632 $5632 66632 67632 68632 69632 
50 | Other long-term capital transactions ............ 50650 51650 52650 53650 | 54650 55650 66650 67650 68650 69650 
51 Finance company borrowing in long-term forms, n.i.e. $0640 51640 §2640 53640 54640 55640 ve a a wd 
S52 le Omerpaeu:, 6 (caer ae aa rane pete. oe hae 50650 $1650 52650 53650 54650 $5650 
1D | Balance of capital movements in long-term forms . . $0687 51687 52687 53687 54687 $5687 66687 67687 68687 69687 
D 60 | Resident holdings of foreign currencies: .........-- 50658 51658 $2658 53658 54658 55658 = - - = 
61 Chartered bank net foreign currency position with non- 
POSIGENTS CRM cc Ja eds eee ose aia ae cwae ef RD 50659 51659 52659 53659 54659 55659 66659 67659 68659 69659 
65 | Non-bank holdings of short-term funds abroad ..... 50660 51660 52660 53660 54660 55660 66660 67660 68660 69660 
Non-resident holdings of Canadian: 
71 Dollar deposits neces Wa vere Min Ngee tn ay Sila) hai cones 50652 51652 52652 53652 54652 55652 66652 67652 68652 69652 
72 | Government demand liabilities............... 50654 $1654 $2654 $3654 54654 $5654 66654 67654 68654 69654 
74. Treasury billseeoie o sheet, < o, cle sen ocr amey eee 50656 $1656 52656 53656 54656 55656 66656 67656 68656 69656 
Commercial papersetct cases sacs is.) foe elas) tee 50666 51666 52666 53666 54666 55666 66666 67666 68666 69666 
75 Commercial paper escent ee en eee ics te $0667 51667 52667 53667 54667 $5667 66667 67667 68667 69667 
77 Othershort-temmipapers twice. teoe rence cee 50669 51669 52669 53669 54669 $5669 66669 67669 68669 69669 
716.) Fananceicompanvipaper stars cin cael sates ah cei ai ee 50668 51668 52668 53668 54668 55668 66668 67668 68668 69668 
81 Other finance company obligations ............ 50676 51676 52676 53676 54676 $5676 66676 67676 68676 69676 
82 | Other short-term capital transactions ............ 50686 51686 52686 53686 54686 55686 66686 67686 68686 69686 
E 2 Balance of capital movements in short-term forms. . 50688 51688 52688 53688 54688 55688 66688 67688 68688 69688 
Ea Motalinet capitalibalance, =. <gs/)-a-0+.2 <7 50689 51689 52689 53689 54689 55689 66689 67689 68689 69689 
F Total current and capital account balance ... . 50690 51690 52690 $3690 54690 55690 66690 67690 68690 69690 
G Balance settled by exchange transfers. ........... - 51691 $2691 53691 $4691 55691 66691 67691 68691 69691 
J Allocation of Special Drawing Rights............ $0710 - ~ - - 55710 - - - 69710 
K Net official monetary movements: 
1 Change in official holdings of gold and foreign currency 50692 51692 $2692 53692 54692 55692 
2 Change in net International Monetary Fund position 50696 aon ae oe tee 55696 
3 | Other special international financial assistance. ..... $0698 51698 52698 53698 54698 $5698 
4 | Total of official monetary movements (K1 toK3) ... 50699 51699 52699 53699 54699 55699 
4-\" -Officialinternationall reserves: = ...u.- += «21> sa 50713 51713 $2713 $3713 $4713 55713 66713 67713 68713 69713 
5° |) (Official monetary Nabilities | 2.5.24 sae oo eee 50714 $1714 $2714 53714 54714 55714 66714 67714 68714 69714 
6 Net official monetary movements............ $0712 Ae $2712 $3712 54712 55712 66712 67712 68712 69712 
E : | | 
Note: D 48 Series relevant 1964 through 1973 only. DS51 Series available separately from D52 D65 Series introduced 1964. 
D49 Series included with DSO prior to 1962. only from 1952 through 1966. K1 through K4 Series terminated 1960. 
DS50 Series DS1 should be included for comparability D60 Series terminated 1963. K4 through K6 Series introduced 1961. 


from 1952 through 1966. D61 Series introduced 1964. 


APPENDIX 2 


Relationship Between Canadian International Investment Position and Balance of Payments Statistics 


Table 2.1 is the result of an exercise which draws 
together identified information, particularly from the 
balance of payments, in respect of sources of changes 
in Canada’s external assets and liabilities and introduces 
some assumptions with respect to the remaining contri- 
buting factors. 


The table begins with the book values of elements 
of Canada’s international investment position at the end 
of 1945 and finishes with the corresponding figures 
for the end of 1974. Linking these estimates are data 
distributed over seven columns. The first pair of these 
shows capital movements during the 29-year period, 
column 2, substantially as they appear in The Canadian 
Balance of International Payments, 1973-19741 and 
Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of Inter- 
national Payments, First Quarter 19782 and column 3 
showing the reclassifications within capital flows 
necessary to conform to the category definitions used 
in the investment position. Columns 4 through 8 show, 
respectively, further reclassifications of assets and 
liabilities within the investment position, valuation 
adjustments applied to them, the effects on Canada’s 
international investment position of the union of 
Newfoundland with Canada and identified migration and 
bequests, the effects of exchange rate variations, and 
estimates of undistributed earnings. 


The descriptions which follow cover the changes 
in each of the asset and liability categories and provide 
some indications of the quality of the estimates. 


Canadian assets abroad —The book value of 
Canadian direct investments abroad rose over the 29- 
year period by $8.6 billion. This included capital out- 
flows from Canada aggregating $4.4 billion. Reclas- 
sifications within the investment position added $0.6 
billion while valuation adjustments decreased direct 
investment abroad by $0.5 billion. The underlying 
book values of direct investment are, of course, in 
foreign currencies while the estimates are presented 
in terms of Canadian dollars. It is estimated that the 
effects of exchange rate variations over the period 
increased the Canadian dollar book value by $0.1 
billion. The remaining element in the increase, amount- 
ing to $3.9 billion, has been attributed to the accrual 
abroad of undistributed earnings. 


Portfolio investment abroad rose by $3.3 billion 
of which net capital outflows accounted for $0.7 billion. 
The net balance under column 3, reclassifications 
within the investment position, was zero, as the acquisi- 
tion under exchange offers of over $0.2 billion of 


1 Catalogue 67-201. 
2 Catalogue 67-001. 


foreign securities in exchange for stocks of Canadian 
companies was offset by net deductions of $0.2 billion 
due to shifts from Canadian portfolio to Canadian 
net direct investment abroad. Valuation adjustments, 
reflecting the difference since 1968 between the values 
at which portfolio security transactions took place and 
the underlying book values of the investments, contrib- 
uted $0.3 billion to portfolio investment abroad, as 
shown in column 5. The remaining element of $2.3 
billion has been attributed to the accrual of undistrib- 
uted earnings on portfolio investments. It must be 
noted, however that the figure also includes the dif- 
ference between the values at which portfolio security 
transactions took place (used in balance of payments 
estimates) and the underlying book values of the invest- 
ments prior to 1968. 


Miscellaneous investments abroad, which were 
negligible at the end of 1945, amounted to $3.1 billion 
at the end of 1974. Over half of the increase is reflected 
in the capital flows recorded between 1962 and 1974 in 
respect of medium- and long-term export credits ex- 
tended directly or indirectly at risk of the Government 
of Canada. About $1.1 billion has been assumed to have 
been included among the other long-term capital move- 
ments which were accordingly all shown in column 2 as 
relating to the liability item for foreign miscellaneous 
investment in Canada. The remaining $0.2 billion 
increase has been attributed to valuation adjustments 
mainly in respect of the inclusion, for the first time, 
of bank premises abroad. 


Government of Canada credits and subscriptions 
to international financial agencies, excluding the IMF, 
rose over the 29-year period from $0.7 billion to 
$2.6 billion. Of this increase, $1.4 billion reflected 
capital flows shown in column 2 relating to government 
loans, advances and subscriptions, to Columbia River 
Treaty transactions, but a further $0.3 billion had to 
be added in column 3 to gross the latter transactions 
which were shown on a net basis in the balance of 
payments. Column 5 shows $0.2 billion for valuation 
adjustments, mainly in respect of deferrals of interest 
which were articulated in the investment position but 
not in the balance of payments. 


These asset categories cover all Canadian long- 
term investments abroad. In sum, their growth, from 
$2.0 billion at the end of 1945 to $18.9 billion at 
the end of 1974, was made up of $9.9 billion of 
capital flows (including $1.5 billion of reclassified 
flows) and perhaps as much as $6.2 billion of undistrib- 
uted earnings, and additions of $0.9 billion arising 
from reclassifications within the investment position, 
valuation adjustments and exchange rate variations. 


TABLE 2.1. Canada’s International Investment Position, Year-ends 1945 and 1974, and Some Estimated Factors in the Change 
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Capital movements 


Other factors in change 


1946 -1974 
Book Book 
value Union with value 
year-end Investment Newfound- Undistnib: year-end 
1945 As Reclassi- | position re- | Valuation land and Exchange ated 1974 
published fications classifica- |adjustments| identified |rate effects Sarin 
tions, etc.1 migrations 8 
and bequests 
1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 
billions of dollars 
Assets 
Ditect-investment.s + anu-wea sina era Sie 0.7 4.4 = 0.6 10-5 - 0.1 3.9 9.3 
Porttolionnvestmentean insite eesti 0.6 0.7 = = 0.32 = a 2.32 3.9 
Miscellaneous investment ........... - 1.8 ia — 0.2 = = — Ball 
Government of Canada credits ........ 0.7 0.8 0.3 - 0.23 - _ - 2.0 
Government of Canada subscriptions to 
international investment agencies. ..... = 0.6 = - - - = - 0.6 
Canadian long-term investment abroad. . . 2.0 8.4 1.5 0.6 0.2 — 0.1 6.2 18.9 
Net official monetary assets.......... 7 4.2 = = 0.3 - - 0.4 = 5.8 
Other Canadian short-term holdings of 
FOreigMexchanve ger weney an tere 0.1 2.8 - = 0:5 - - 0.2 - P25] 
Short-fermireceivables’. 4 -)..05 4s 0.1 5.24 4.7 0.5 - 0.45 = = = 10.1 
GLOSS/ASSEES: 5 wun oeacs Cen den ca 3.9 20.5 6.2 0.6 - - = O51 6.2 37.5 
Liabilities 
Ditectinvestinent aan eee arene 2 14.2 235 Sil) =a 0.1 = 18.5 36.1 
GovetimentibondSiesses ein ere i ene ney eee 1.7 10.2 = = = 0.1 =I) = 11.6 
Other portfolio investment .......... 2.4 5.0 Se = 16 = = =O) 5.06 9.2 
Miscellaneousinvestment)..- 25. sce: 0.3 2.0 2) - - 0.16 _ = — 3.4 
Foreign long-term investment in Canada. . el! 31.4 2a S534 = (2 0.2 - 0.5 23.6 60.3 
Non-resident equity in Canadian assets 
abroad! <5 Aas stehs, cara ei susie see 0.2 see = 3.6 O'S = _ — 3.3 
OfficialSDR abilities ar eset 0.4 = = = = = = 0.4 
Total long-term liabilities ......... ES 31.8 Oe 0.2 =0)-9) 0.2 Oca 23.6 64.0 
Non-tesident holdings of Canadian dollars. . 0.3 1.8 —_ —- ~ _ = ~- 2.0 
Short-term finance company obligations. . . 1.4 - ==. = = = = 1.4 
Other short-term payables........... 0.6 0.34 4.0 0.4 = = = = 5.4 
Gross: liabilitiess ennai anerians ue 8.2 35.3 6.2 0.6 - 0.8 0.2 
Net international indebtedness. . . . 4.2 14.7 = = - 0.8 0.2 


1 Column 4 includes, in addition to reclassifications, offset transactions involving the exchange of assets and liabilities between residents and non-residents which 
have not been shown as capital movements. 

2 No adjustment has been made prior to 1968 in respect of the net difference between transactions and book values of portfolio investment abroad, which conse- 
quently are reflected with undistributed earnings for the period 1946 - 67. 

3 Mainly deferred interest. 

4 Capital movements series D82 is shown as a receivable. 

5 Discrepancies. 

6 No adjustment has been made in respect of net difference between transactions and book values, which consequently are reflected with undistributed earnings. 


Note: As figures are rounded individually, totals do not necessarily equal the sum of their component parts. 


Among Canadian assets abroad in short-term 
forms, net official monetary assets rose over the 29- 
year period by $4.1 billion. Valuation adjustments 
as shown in column 5, amounting to $0.3 billion, 
reflected the revaluation of Canada’s gold-based assets 
from approximately U.S. $35 to U.S. $38 per ounce 
of fine gold in May 1972, and to U.S. $42.22 in October 
1973. The growth in these monetary assets was offset 
to the extent of $0.4 billion by the effect of exchange 
rate variations, which includes the formal linking from 
July 1, 1974 of the value of these assets to a basket 
of 16 currencies, as calculated by the International 
Monetary Fund. 


Other Canadian short-term holdings of foreign 
exchange rose by $2.6 billion. Related capital move- 
ments accounted for $2.8 billion, but there was an 
offsetting reclassification of $0.5 billion arising from 
a change in the treatment of the foreign currency 
operations of the Canadian chartered banks. The balance 
of $0.2 billion represented the effects of exchange 
rate variations. 


Short-term receivables during the 29-year period 
rose by $10 billion. Some $5.2 billion of this was attrib- 
utable to the capital flows described as other short-term 
capital transactions; this series includes both receivables 
and payables, and reflects also the balancing item within 
the balance of payments representing the difference 
between recorded measures of current, capital and 
reserve movements, thus embodying all unidentified 
transactions. Reclassifications of capital movements 
aggregating $4.7 billion included transfers to balance 
out the change in the liability category for foreign 
miscellaneous investment in Canada (upon the assump- 
tion that some flows had been misclassified as to term), 
the grossing of short-term receivables and payables 
in an amount sufficient to balance out the change 
in the latter category, and some revisions of capital 
movements over the period which had not been pub- 
lished when the table was prepared. Finally, there 
was a reclassification, shown in column 4, of $0.5 
billion arising from the change in the treatment of 
banking data described in the immediately preceding 
paragraph. The effect of all these adjustments was 
to reflect in the category of short-term receivables all 
discrepancies within Table 2.1 as a whole. These are 
eliminated through the negative figure of $0.4 billion 
under valuation adjustments in column S. 


This completes the review of changes in gross 
assets abroad. In sum, they rose from $3.9 billion at 
the end of 1945 to $37.5 billion at the end of 1974. 
The contributing factors were capital movements (as 
reclassified) aggregating $26.8 billion, $6.2 billion 
of undistributed earnings, and additions of $0.6 billion 
in respect of reclassifications and valuation adjustments 
and deductions of $0.1 billion in respect of the effects 
of exchange rate variations. 
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Canadian liabilities abroad —The book value 
of foreign direct investment in Canada rose over the 
29-year period by $33.4 billion. This included net 
capital inflows to Canada of $14.2 billion as published. 
Additional capital inflows of $2.5 billion are shown 
in column 3 covering capital from unrelated parties 
(treated as direct investment in the investment position 
statistics when it is from the country in which control 
is deemed to lie) as well as revisions of the direct 
investment capital flows which had not been published 
when the table was prepared. Reclassifications within 
the investment position data, as shown in column 4, 
reduced the total by $1.9 billion. These included 
deductions in respect of the equity of non-residents 
in Canadian investment abroad through ownership 
of direct investments in Canada (which is shown 
separately), additions to direct investment through 
the issue to residents under exchange offers of shares 
of foreign parent companies, shifts between foreign 
direct and portfolio investment in Canada, and a reduct- 
ion in respect of short-term finance company payables 
which had been misclassified as long term. There were 
a number of valuation adjustments, including an 
allowance for the adjustment of the capital flows from 
unrelated parties included in column 3 from their trans- 
actions values to the resultant changes in book values, 
which reduced direct investment in Canada by $0.1 
billion. About $0.1 billion was added to the total 
arising from the union of Newfoundland with Canada 
when direct investments in Newfoundland from third 
countries became foreign direct investment in Canada. 
Finally, among the factors in the change were the un- 
distributed earnings accruing in Canada on foreign 
direct investments which were estimated to have 
totalled $18.5 billion over the 29-year period. 


Foreign holdings of funded debt of Canadian 
governments are estimated to have risen over the period 
from $1.7 billion to $11.6 billion. Of this increase, 
about $10.2 billion arose from net capital inflows to 
Canada, and nearly $0.1 billion from the union with 
Newfoundland. Exchange rate variations are estimated 
to have reduced the totals by about $0.3 billion. 


Other portfolio investment in Canada rose from 
$2.4 billion to $9.2 billion. Net capital inflows during 
the period, as published, totalled about $5.0 billion 
but for the purposes of this analysis about $1.6 billion 
of these flows were reclassified to foreign direct invest- 
ment in Canada. This reflected portfolio investment 
flows into enterprises controlled by residents of the 
country from which the flows occurred; under the con- 
cepts followed in the investment position this is 
treated as direct investment. Reclassifications within 
the investment position, shown in column 4, reduced 
the totals by $1.5 billion. Most of this represented 
the transfer to a separate category in the investment 
position of the non-resident equity in Canadian invest- 
ment abroad through portfolio investment in Canada, 
although there were also some identified shifts between 
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foreign direct and portfolio investment in Canada. 
The effects of exchange rate variations are estimated 
to have reduced the total by $0.1 billion. The remainder 
of $5.0 billion has been attributed to the accrual of 
undistributed earnings on foreign portfolio investments, 
although it must again be noted that the figure would 
reflect differences between the values at which port- 
folio security transactions took place and the underlying 
book values of the investments, for which no specific 
provision could be made. 


Foreign miscellaneous investment in Canada 
increased by $3.1 billion. The net inflows for “other” 
long-term capital transactions over the 29-year period 
totalled $2.0 billion, and capital movements reclassified 
from other categories totalled a further $1.2 billion. 
Valuation adjustments of $0.1 billion represented the 
amortization, which began in 1968, of the payments 
by the United States under the Columbia River Treaty, 
which were articulated in the investment position but 
not in the balance of payments. In disaggregating the 
published series for other long-term capital transactions, 
elements were transferred to miscellaneous investments 
abroad, to Government of Canada credits and subs- 
criptions to international investment agencies (grossing 
the Columbia River Treaty transactions), and to foreign 
direct investment in Canada (representing loans from 
unrelated parties which fall within the definition of 
direct investment used in the investment position). 
Also included was a transfer of the otherwise unex- 
plained balance to short-term receivables upon the 
assumption that some flows had been misclassified 
as to term. 


The liability categories just described cover all 
foreign long-term investment in Canada. In sum, the 
increase of $53.2 billion over the 29-year period is 
indicated to have arisen as to $33.5 billion from capital 
movements as reclassified, and something of the order 
of $23.6 billion from the accrual to non-residents of 
undistributed earnings. Reclassifications within the 
investment position, as shown in column 4, reduced 
the figures by $3.4 billion, union with Newfoundland 
and identified migration and bequests increased them 
by $0.2 billion, and exchange rate variations reduced 
them by $0.5 billion. 


The non-resident equity in Canadian assets abroad 
rose from $0.2 billion to $3.3 billion. This increase 
is shown by reclassifications of direct and portfolio 
within the investment position which appear in column 
4. 


Official liabilities of $0.4 billion assumed in 
connection with the allocation of Special Drawing 
Rights were reflected in the data for capital movements, 
shown in column 2. 


Non-resident holdings of Canadian dollars rose 
from $0.3 billion to $2.0 billion as a result of capital 
inflows of $1.8 billion. 


Short-term finance company obligations of $1.4 
billion at the end of 1974 were also the result of 
capital inflows. 


Other short-term payables increased by $4.8 
billion. Capital inflows from the sale of short-term 
commercial and other paper amounted to $0.3 billion. 
As noted earlier, the category of other capital move- 
ments in short-term forms was initially allocated to 
short-term receivables and a figure of $4.0 billion has 
been recorded in column 3 as a reclassification represen- 
ting the grossing of the original flow series. A further 
addition of $0.4 billion has been recorded in column 
5 as a reclassification of claims originally shown in the 
investment position as long term. 


This completes the review of factors in changes 
in Canada’s gross external liabilities. In summary form, 
liabilities to non-residents rose from $8.2 billion at the 
end of 1945 to $72.8 billion at the end of 1974. The 
major contributing factors were $41.5 billion of capital 
movements (as reclassified) and about $23.6 billion 
of undistributed earnings which accrued during the 
period to non-residents. 


Canada’s net international indebtedness rose by 
$31.1 billion over the 29-year period reflecting the 
current account deficit of $14.7 billion (which, of 
course, corresponded to the net capital inflow), $17.4 
billion of undistributed international earnings and an 
offsetting amount of $1.0 billion due to other factors. 


APPENDIX 3 


Linkages to the National Income and Expenditure Accounts 


Table 3.1 reproduces the form of Table 60 pub- 
lished in the Annual National Income and Expenditure 
Accounts, “Current transactions with non-residents in 
the national income and expenditure accounts — recon- 
ciliation with Canadian balance of international pay- 
ments’’, with illustrative data for 1974. 


In the summary description in Part I it was noted 
that until fairly recently the links between balance of 
payments data and the National Income and Expend- 
iture Accounts were not fully articulated, and that 
users of historical balance of payments reports would 
find it necessary to make a number of further adjust- 
ments. These include (for some parts of the back record) 
the addition to imports of goods and services and to 
current transfers received from abroad, of taxes with- 
held on earnings of non-residents. This adjustment 
in effect assigns this item to earnings of non-resident 
factors of production. Such taxes represent a part of 
the earnings of foreign factors of production, but 
they also represent a transfer payment (tax outlay) 
from non-residents to the Canadian government. It 
is only in recent balance of payments publications 
that this entry has been articulated. 


Also in some earlier balance of payments reports 
there appear in both current receipts and current pay- 
ments entries for Mutual Aid to NATO countries. These 


entries have to be eliminated for use in the National 
Income and Expenditure Accounts since the amounts 
represent provision of goods and services which have 
already been counted as Canadian production in govern- 
ment (defence) expenditure for goods and services, 
either in the current period or in some previous period. 
The adjustments are self-cancelling (since they reduce 
current receipts and payments by identical amounts), 
and Gross National Expenditure is not affected. 


In the war and early postwar period, a number of 
special adjustments have been made to the basic Balance 
of Payments data for National Income and Expend- 
iture Accounts purposes. These and other aspects of 
transactions with non-residents are described more fully 
in Chapter 8 of A Guide to the National Income and 
Expenditure Accounts! and in the note on Newfound- 
land appearing in Part VI. 


Some difficulties arise from time to time for the 
unwary in the use of the reconciliation table. Occasion- 
ally, differences in the timing of revisions to the two sets 
of accounts may introduce further complications. As 
examples, the reader may wish to refer to the notes 
to Table 3.1. 


1 Catalogue 13-549. 
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TABLE 3.1. Current Transactions with Non-residents in the National Income 
and Expenditure Accounts, Reconciliation with Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1974 


(Format of Table 60 in the Annual National Income and Expenditure Accounts — Cross-references 
to Other Tables Omitted, and Notes Edited) 


ile 
4, 


ap 


co 


10. 


18. 
20. 


Notes 


Source: Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of Inter- 
national Payments, First Quarter 1976 (Catalogue 67-001). 

Minor revisions for the years 1937 through 1945 have not 
been incorporated in the national accounts. The revised data, 
in millions of dollars, are 3, 5, 10, 24, 15, 11, 8, 11, and 19, 
for the years beginning with 1937. 

Includes deductions in millions of dollars from 1942 through 
1945 of 1,002, 518, 960, and 858 respectively for govern- 
ment expenditures on Mutual Aid, UNRRA and military 
relief since these are included in the national accounts during 
the war years with government expenditures on goods and 
services. Also includes adjustments in respect of the treat- 
ment of Newfoundland from 1940 through 1948. Part of the 
adjustment for 1968 reflects use of a different measure for 
non-monetary gold in the balance of payments after the first 
quarter of 1968; while the national accounts incorporated 
this treatment beginning with 1969, technical factors pre- 
clude revision of 1968. The remainder of the adjustment for 
1968, and all that for 1969, represent minor revisions to 
merchandise trade and travel not yet incorporated in the 


Personal and institutional remittances, withholding taxes, and 
pensions commencing with 1961. Pension receipts, available 
from 1952 through 1960 have not yet been incorporated as 
transfers in the national accounts. 

As published in National Income and Expenditure Accounts, 
First Quarter 1976 (Catalogue 13-001). 


Minor revisions for the years 1937 through 1944 have not yet 
been incorporated in the national accounts. The revised data 
in millions of dollars, are 5, 5, 5, 9, 5, 4, 6, and 9, for the 
years beginning with 1937. 

Adjustments in respect of the treatment of Newfoundland 
from 1940 through 1948. See also line 3 in respect of 1968 


Personal and institutional remittances, government official 
contributions and government pensions paid abroad. 

As published in National Income and Expenditure Accounts, 
First Quarter 1976 (Catalogue 13-001). 


Net inheritances and migrants’ funds. 


Also equals line 4 minus line 12. 


eee Millions 
of dollars 
Receipts 
“Current receipts” as per Canadian Balance of Inter- 40,259 
national Payments. 
Deduct: inheritances and immigrants’ funds received | - 702 
from abroad. 
Other adjustmentsSaewsnadep ecm cee eee ee — 
national accounts. 
. Equals: current receipts of Canada from non-residents Booey 
as per National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
. Deduct: current transfers received from abroad. = WOSe 
. Equals: exports of goods and services as per National 38,904 
Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
Merchandiseca.ga ty weiseenarcitrercuck an anemia 32,591 
Nononrerchandise am-msuan eee. mene etme een oes 6,313 
Payments 
. “Current payments’’as per Canadian Balance of Inter- | 41,751 
national Payments. 
Deduct: inheritances and emigrants’ funds paidabroad. | - 168 
PAOLA Geos 5 Sdehed Sie b-Goo Bead 6 oud b — 
and 1969. 
. Equals: current payments of Canada to non-residents | 41,583 
as per National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
. Deduct: current transfers paid abroad. O24 
. Equals: imports of goods and services as per National 40,959 
Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
Menchandisesare acai ca ea: creases ie eee 30,893 
INon-merchandises acme oe oases inne) cen - 10,066 
Balances 
. Surplus (+) or deficit (~) on current account as per | ~ 1,492 Line 1 minus line 9. 
Canadian Balance of International Payments. 
Deduct: net capital transfers received from abroad. — $34 
sOtheradjustmentsanctww-. ame men-mcn ween wie ane _ Line 3 minus line 11. 
Equals: surplus (+) or deficit (-) of Canada on current | — 2,026 
transactions with non-residents as per National 
Income and Expenditure Accounts. 


APPENDIX 4 


Financial Flows Presentation 


The “Rest of the World” sector of the Financial 
Flow Accounts, shown in Table 4.1 with illustrative 
figures for 1974, summarizes the financial transactions 
of residents of the rest of the world with Canadian 
residents. It is constructed by regrouping transactions 
recorded in the Canadian balance of international 
payments to fit the conceptual frame of the financial 
flow accounts. 


Financial flows are presented from the point of 
view of non-residents; an excess of imports over exports 
of goods and services in Canada’s balance of payments, 
shown as a negative balance, represents foreign savings 
made available to Canada and is reflected in a growth 
in assets of non-residents. When current account trans- 
actions appear in the financial flows, they do so with 
sign reversed. 


Net domestic saving, category 1400 in the finan- 
cial flows, records saving of non-residents of Canada as 
reflected in the national income and expenditure ac- 
counts, and corresponds (with sign reversed) in the 
Canadian balance of payments statistics to the current 
account balance less net receipts of inheritances and 
migrants’ funds. 


Net purchases of existing and intangible assets, 
category 1800, is used to record the net receipts by 
Canada of inheritances and migrants’ funds. As capital 
transfers, these are not part of current income or ex- 
penditure under national accounting concepts, although 
they are current account transactions for the balance 
of payments. 


After deduction of these capital transfers from 
domestic saving, a surplus or deficit (equivalent to 
the current account balance of the balance of payments, 
series C40, with sign reversed) is left in category 1900 


Financial assets 
category 
— Bouse 
= 33121 
2320 3320 
2321 3321 
2322 3322 
2331 — 
= 3350 
~ 3410 
2430 3430 
2513 You a 
= 3610 


Liabilities 
category 


covering net lending or borrowing. A surplus is invested 
in financial assets or used for reduction of liabilities; 
a deficit is met by borrowing or by a reduction of assets. 


The change in category 2000 covering net finan- 
cial investment reflects the difference between the 
net increase in financial assets and the net increase 
in liabilities. Net financial investment as it appears in 
the financial flows is the sum of the balance of payments 
items for total net capital balance (series E3), allocation 
of Special Drawing Rights (series J), and, with the 
sign reversed, net official monetary movements (series 
K6). Negative figures indicate a net outflow of capital 
from Canada to other countries reflecting an increase 
in the net liabilities of the foreign sector, which is the 
same sign convention as is used in the balance of pay- 
ments statistics. 


The discrepancy item appearing in category 
4000 represents the difference between net lending or 
borrowing (category 1900) and net financial investment 
(category 2000). It would reflect any discrepancy which 
might arise due to timing differences between the 
revision of the national income and expenditure ac- 
counts and of the current account of the balance of 
payments. It should be noted that the balance of pay- 
ments balancing item®@— representing the difference 
between recorded measures of current, capital and 
reserve movements and embodying all unidentified 
transactions in the balance of payments — is included 
with “other financial assets” in category 2610. 


The reconciliation statements provided in Tables 
4.2 and 4.3 show the direct linking of items in the 
“rest of the world”’ sector in the financial flows and the 
capital account of the balance of payments. As currently 
constructed, separate data are not provided for the 
rest of the world for the following relevant categories: 


Title 


Currency and bank deposits 
Deposits in other institutions 


Receivables/payables 
Consumer credit 
Trade 
Bank loans 

Finance and other short-term 
paper 

Mortgages 

Life insurance and pensions 


Claims on associated enter- 
prises: government 


Other liabilities 


1 These categories are unlikely to be statistically significant. 
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TABLE 4.1. Financial Flow Accounts: Rest of World (Sector XIII), 1974 
Table 2 -40 in the Financial Flow Accounts 


Category number Category Millions of dollars 


1100 GLOSSISAVING Ne Pattee at ca TR eae eco ME ee. eee Pe oe 2,026 
1400 INGE SAVIN See re, cere aR et Me rts Pos Vere ee ES ich al va tes, ee ghee 2,026 
1500 Non-financial capital acquisition os a4: Wad kan 6 6 woes ewan nals 534 
1800 Net purchases of existing and intangible assets... ............. 534 
1900 Netlending or borrowines (1 1001500) eee ere eee 1,492 
2000 Netinancialsinvestinen ti) OO=31\0 0) meanest 0 ae eee one 1,492 
2100 INCtaNcreaseninetinancialtasse (Siew mene n ema ten aie e ee ISH 
2310 GurrencyganddepositSee mcm al eo ce RT Rae 443 
2311 CCUITENCy and! DankiGepOSitS aro. nenee a chia oe Geno. Se ee 347 
2312 IDE POSIESMEOLNET INS tt CONS sameeren ene rant re 5 
235 MOSerMcCUILenCY And SeDOSIIST osx ies ions aay, 2) a) oe nae ce eels 91 
2330 Loans: 
2332) MU DICRMONTAS try reie acide; APT the enc ale ody Bee eye te hd aa 302 
2340 GovernmentonCanadasireasury, Bills ame sees ee en ee 14) 
2350 Finance, and other short-term Paper. ie... 7. eve ee eae oe — 254 
2410 MOEIC ARES ce ert) we OR Mien mea he en So ae Yen 40 
2420 IBONGS eres bey tice Ae er eee ee ere Sonos et ae OE, ee ee nae ay 1,865 
2421 Govemmentot-Canada bonds... .kvrt aso ee tae oie ee aks =P 
2422 KoVAEN leone OS ooo aa omaddavmebcanusboor 12553 
2423 Municipal goverment; DONndS mn...1. age sw hw oy og Sian ee 146 
2424 Othen Canadian Dongs >. oe Aict rs coyote av uate ok eBcliere tis tee 248 
2510 Claims on associated enterprises: 
2512 COTPOTAte Pincesscmeat ince Ne Ua ss. thie Re a eet 785 
2520 SOCKS tetera ee ee rte ee ee eas RIA NR Ae cae, TWN ech fon Ua cars ae Mem eRe - 139 
2610 Niherinancialassets cussnem te a cee 7a ee A cen Soe vee Maem - 475 
(ayVOTHCi gra Neekin seg ciee outnian seis coon et caeerios ee canaee wads 
(Gb) Special Diawitg Rightsa er. cs tutderte.s ste elle cae Gosia cere _ 
2700 Offictal’monetary reserve offsets 6 3.4% 66 sw es ee eae ok _ 
3100 INetancrease tama Dilities: eer tt giat cha eereh yoke ab aaa ces, eae 1,660 
3210 | Official international reserves... 2.0... ee ee ee ee 24 
3211 Official holdings of gold and foreign exchange .............. cel 57, 
3212 International Monetary Fund, general account.............. SATA) 
S25 SpecialiDrawing Rightssmcwew ase ee as ce as recreate ene 2 
3310 Currency and deposits: 
3313 Roreienscurrencygandidc DOS! tSsmememr ir armament ee OS 
3330 LOANS Rew Pee ROR eT LE Seen aero 1,493 
3331 Banksloans rp cee acne clergy ieee, Cy eee Mente et ty Bek eee SN TAR 584 
3332 OtherloanSieeentct eee Nt ara wenn tee a eee cat 909 
3410 Morieages mr setane shin, aUcigeuene, oi relia fe cuugers Wo Goats Oe ate ees - 
3510 Claims on associated enterprises: 
3512 COmporatem rep ere eee eae (ep ee neem rm aes ate, oe chee 763 
3530 HOreigniinvestinents same tae moecaee cee es eno ons aneke hin e oteeninte ey? 
3610 Othenbiabiliiesi. 4g tee Pa eT ie mes ais ci wen ee 177 


Source: Financial Flow Accounts, Fourth Quarter 1976 (Catalogue 13 -002). 
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TABLE 4.2. Summary Reconciliation Between Rest of the World Sector in the Financial Flow Accounts and the Balance of International Payments, 19741 


pee Financial Flow Accounts/Category ‘ E | | | bse 
D21 D25 D30 D31 D32 D33 D35 D37 D38 D40 
millions of dollars 
Financial assets 

2310 | Currency and deposits: 
2311 Currencyand bank depositsi..-e2 eur ne ae ee cae neon ie a) enero 
2312 DEPOSITS IN OieLr INSUTUTLONS. nun cie a. albene eve) sole ele omnes a emt eared ote 
2313 Porcign currency-and deposits) Gases a) eal Sel coon ee en ee 
2330 | Loans: 
2332 Other loans 7 sec Abels cmc) siete Site oP eto e toss, cine Roremereeees Riv cfc saneconts 
2340 me uGovernment of Cahadaureasuty, Bills! as eps uae ee es) ene eee 
235 )epitiance-andiother-snort-term papel. mercedes iene chee oie ecco cnatewetee 
2410 Mortiapess jg ccnceiic ct ty Se oe as Gay nce eewre Sion eae mauews 
2420 | Bonds: 
2421 Government of'Ganadaibondsr. ae | erie metas) eeu ena - 41 14 Se) 
2422 Provincial government bonds’. .02 ce.2 ct sae, cutis sia cles che ee ee) arene 50 PAS = 210 
2423 Municipal. government bondsare-cisercnay ors eet aimee) oie Ceres e tae 8 234 = he 
2424 Other Canadian’ Dondsys4 tas clicie ©) she cae eieseene ee cue Sener eres 24 448 — 224 
2510  |Claims on associated enterprises: 
DISS P2 Corporate ae tes sya voce becky Sucehscieueyisiisy eden ae a tele hanasclseceanel siete erie causes tara PS 
52 Og SLOCKSEP (ace Ween Oe ene oes = in een cee ae ool ee = ily WE | = Gal 
2610 | Other financial assets: 

(@)) Other ies cess ccs ww. cases cys ee ee eee earl et See one eee 

(b)iSpeciallDrawinsRights 3 ase «tr eee einen ees eeer ees eee rot 
20pm Ofiicialimonctarvareserve;orisets, sami ciens cilaeneeael a cece corner Tttonen eae = 

i i 
Liabilities 
3210 | Official international reserves: 
3211 Official holdings of gold and foreign exchange ...............--.% 
BVA | International Monetary Fund, general account ..............-+0.- 
3213 Special DrawingeeRights:-..5..cenags cadet cin hae wae eacious Bites eee ene 
3310 |Currency and deposits: 
3313 ROreiom currencyran Gi depositsa seen can ornare eens aie aaa nt ee 
3330 =| Loans: 
3331 Banko loanSpgemiet soe erst aes son alice ie, toy Mate Po, Oy GUT coeey hun. a eens 
3332 Otherloansmegm sc cactus rapes es PAeoinens hava e Eeeui morte, cients Menon cuchoka te -— 350 
3510 {Claims on associated enterprises: 
3512 COrporatean eG 6 onaha mlaiebenete. o euerOGoae is ladsneas cele s city Wie kal tse «tases Saihsy 
3530. | POreienvinvestments) c.c.teneh ones cies rey ced at coe ee ir ac) a ematees Fae aay oe 73 = 8&, 12 
3610) Other ta bilitiess. apex. tay roloeee scent a oe meno Sapte hele cn a eee ecto rete 
GY 61 ea ae as OPA eA SA oh Auch, with) x Rone ae ESI tart bae ter 725 SUIS 41 = li 72 2,423 — 626 73 = eh) 12 - 350 
a oe | 


! Signs follow balance of payments conventions, with official monetary movements expressed as a capital flow. 
Source: Fourth Quarter 1976 issues of Financial Flow Accounts (Catalogue 13-002) and Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments (Catalogue 67-001). 
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TABLE 4.2. Summary Reconciliation Between Rest of the World Sector in the Financial Flow Accounts and the Balance of International Payments, 19741 


Balance of payments capital flows, allocation of SDRs and official monetary movements 
Ra 5 fe | Category 
D44 D48 pas | DS50 D61 D65 pn_| vn D74 D75 D76 | on eo D82 vel K4 K5 | ro eS 
millions of dollars ij 
~ 26 558 =177 - 8 347 | 2310 
2 5 || Deut 
2312 
de 91 | 2313 
2330 
159 45 98 302 | 2332 
heme 77 | 2340 
53 94 107 254 | 2350 
0 40 | 2410 
2420 
= 6 | Oil 
1553) 02420 
146 | 2423 
248 | 2424 
2510 
60 Tes |) PSD 
=e || 2sa0 
40 = S115 -475 | 2610 
= 27,00 
3210 
157 ity || Sail 
-179 -179 | 3212 
= 2 = BR | spas 
3310 
= “hbp) || iysily 165 | 3313 
sl Sit - 584 | 3330 
38 =aBE > 8 -909 | 3331 
3332 
3510 
34 = 2p -763 | 3512 
~ 13 =a 32 | 3530 
ATT -177 | 3610 
38 seg |) =a 49 | - 1,354 | 1,590 597 45 77 53 | 94 = ky = a ae Sle 2 — | 1,492 | 


1 Signs follow balance of payments conventions, with official monetary movements expressed as a capital flow. 
Source: Fourth Quarter 1976 issues of Financial Flow Accounts (Catalogue 13-002) and Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments (Catalogue 67-001). 
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TABLE 4.3. Reconciliation Between the Rest of the World Sector of the Financial Flow Accounts and Canadian Balance 
of International Payments, 1974 


Rest of the World Sector 
Financial assets and liabilities! 


_ Pescnton | Amount 


$’000,000 


Canadian Balance of International Payments 
Capital flows? 


Assets 
347 D71 Non-resident owned deposits of Canadian dollars and money 
employed at the Bank of Canada, at Canadian chartered 
banks in Canada (including net Canadian liabilities arising 
from the excess of Canadian dollar deposits at foreign 
branches of Canadian chartered banks over Canadian dollar 
loans made by these branches) and at Quebec savings banks 


2311 Currency and bank deposits......... 


anditrust and loancompamnieSs). 1-4) beets) el eter = ne 597 
D71 (part) |Less: non-resident owned Canadian dollar deposits at Quebec 
to 2312 savings banks and at trust and loan companies......... 5 
D77 (part) |Bearer notes sold to non-residents by chartered banks in 
from 2350 Canadas) oes cite civ oy cok ae ca roe Oo kot wel evita eee res Sl e/A 
D71 (part) |Less: net Canadian liabilities arising from the excess of Cana- 
to 3512 dian dollar deposits over Canadian dollar loans at foreign 
branches of Canadian chartered banks.............. 34 
D82 (part) |Chartered bank Canadian dollar deposits in foreign banks . . . = 8 
from 2610 
D65 (part) |Canadian dollar deposits by non-financial corporations with 
from 3313 foreign banks). < <0<¢.@ spe) ot gen ste ohas oe oe teste, oils = PKS 347 
2312 Deposits in other institutions........ 5 D71 (part) |Non-resident owned Canadian dollar deposits in Quebec savings 
from 2311 banks and trust and loan companies............... 5 
D77 (part) |Guaranteed investment certificates sold to non-residents by 
from 2350 Canadian mortgage loan companies ...............- - 5 
2313 Foreign currency and deposits ....... 91 D6é1 Chartered bank net foreign currency position with non- 
Lesidefts=: 5 hee cs. sas es seiset eacegsele ns Ton eo Roueire aetna ence 15354 
D61 (part) | Less: deposits with non-residents.................. =" 852 
to 3313 
D61 (part) |\Lesstloans to: non-sesidents;.c ese © se eed ee = 580 
to 3331 
D61 (part) | Less= securities of non-residents 2.0.1.5 11). - eeeasne nen re 13 91 
to 3530 
2332 Other loans! Go ae we ee lee 8 302 DSO Other long-term capital transactions: 
Private long-term loans from non-residents, n.i.e.; private 
long-term loans to non-residents, n.i.e.; Canadian dollar 
loans to non-residents by chartered banks in Canada, char- 


tered banks’ foreign currency securities and foreign cur- 
rency assets of Quebec savings banks; Canadian and foreign 
life insurance company capital transactions; and borrowing 


abroad by some government enterprises in Canada...... 49 
DSO (part) Less: chartered bank Canadian dollar loans to non-residents = 4 
to 3331 
DSO (part) Less: United States long-term banking liabilities to Canadians = 9 
to 3332 
DSO (part) Less: capital flows between insurance companies in Canada 
to 3610 and their branches and/or head offices abroad. ....... =e iT 
DSO (part) Less: non-resident holdings of mortgages on Canadian real 
to 2410 CStALC 5 Fra hit a saice ls Gh enacts calleds! cm, ether siautoms aay Dteeen re 40 
DSO (part) Less: all other transactions listed in D50 except borrowings 
to 2610 from ‘foreign’ banks. ecw. cee ce ie rel ns en en 40 
D72 Government of Canada demand liabilities mainly for notes 
issued to international investment agencies such as the Inter- 
national Development Association, but excluding notes 
issued} to.thesIMPs © vejset es ss ebaeie cuts ied sees) dienes one 45 
D81 Other finance company obligations such as borrowing from 
foreign banks and advances from parent and associated com- 
PANES kate ely = hb She eae ea eee ee ee 158 
D81 (part) |Less: advances to finance companies from their parent and 
to 2512 associated|icompanies: abroad. ase uses rence nan 60 302 
2340 Government of Canada Treasury Bills. . . Tel D74 Government of Canada Treasury Bills............... 77 
2350 Finance and other short-term paper... . 254 D75 Commercial paper including bankers’ acceptances. ....... 53 
D76 Finance:company: paper aries cic meee ane eel eee 94 254 
D77 Other short-term paper including notes of banks, mortgage 
loan companies and municipal and provincial governments = 70 


See footnote(s) at end of table. 
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‘TABLE 4.3. Reconciliation Between the Rest of the World Sector of the Financial Flow Accounts and Canadian Balance 
of International Payments, 1974 — Continued 


Rest of the World Sector Canadian Balance of International Payments 
Financial assets and liabilities! Capital flows2 
$’000,000 $’000,000 


Assets — Concluded 


2350 Finance and other short-term paper — con- 
cluded: 


D77 (part) |Less: bearer notes sold to non-residents by chartered banks 


to 2311 in’ Ganada sews Chavciate hits s eat nes ce gela spell oeueatyers Sule 
D77 (part) |Less: guaranteed investment certificates sold to non-residents 
to 2312 by Canadian mortgage loan companies ............. - 
2410 IMOTt ages 37. eon.57 ve cu cts: ai Gh en cy case cmos ns 40 D50 (part) |Non-resident holdings of mortgages on Canadian real estate 40 
from 2332 
2420 BONS 4s encanta 1,865 Portfolio transactions: 
(2421) (- 82) D30 Trade in outstanding bonds and debentures between Canada 
and.other‘countries'. fen 4 ae ain a cin? + bet gs weasels 41 
(2422) (1ES53) 
(2423) (146) 
(2422) (248) 
D32 Proceeds of new issues of Canadian bonds, debentures and 
stocks'sold;toinon-residents. ¢ 3.4.5 < s)eee sees) we we 2,423 
D32 (part) Less: proceeds from new issues of Canadian corporate stocks 
to 2520 sold:toinon-residentsi%,016.« ane eels ct) el es spl we wl are 14 
D33 Retirements of Canadian bonds, debentures and stocks held 
Dy non-residents aes. acheter aifenelc, och bemeseeua al came — 626 
D33 (part) Less: retirements of Canadian corporate stocks held by non- 
to 2520 TESIGENTS erate Deseo cise) ne tlinws Capes Ove eaten ates oscars - 41 1,865 
Dy 92 Claims on associated enterprises — Cor- D21 Foreign direct investment in Canada excluding undistributed 
POAC ee ce cee eo ae nee eee 785 WOlltsin ce a acpee eicheac asks hens ke oon esate hho Tal 725 
D81 (part) | Advances to finance companies from their parent and associated 
from 2332 companicestabroadys 5 x ae teres seals @ieiee ender 60 785 
Note: see category 2610 
2520 SOCKS Pes) cot vet Sate ueicsle, tite tye She - 139 Portfolio transactions: 
D31 Trade in outstanding Canadian common and preferred stocks 
between Canada and other countries.............. ally 
D32 (part) Proceeds from new issues of Canadian corporate stocks sold 
from 2420 TOMON-TESIGENUS! @ cussstee/s eieeu ice M6) ea eudp cuteness ls) oy ois 14 


D33 (part) Retirements of Canadian corporate stocks held by non- 
from 2420 TESiden tSiw.w.) aos ds eee cetera emon. Mar emote = Uhl =a 39 


2610 Other financial assets: 
(a) Other Uses. cccren oe adeete es eae ais - 475 D82 Other short-term capital transactions: 


Including chartered bank Canadian dollar claims on non- 
residents, short-term foreign currency bank borrowing 


abroad by Canadians, and other3................ 545 
D82 (part) Less: chartered bank Canadian dollar deposits in foreign 
to 2311 Danks tee tis ak sang eusmowcls Gis) oh evaue od Ceerecdh eo m:! 
D82 Less: net Canadian assets arising from the excess of Canadian 
to 3512 dollar loans over deposits at foreign branches at Canadian 
Chartered:bankssscac cma delicaeertis aoween ics uote) ee nos = pe) 


D50 (part) |All transactions listed under D50 except borrowings from 
from 2332 foreign banks; chartered bank Canadian dollar loans to non- 
residents; United States long-term banking liabilities to 
Canadians; non-resident holdings of mortgages on Canadian 
real estate and capital flows between insurance companies 


in Canada and their affiliates abroad. .............- 40 - 475 
(b) Special Drawing Rights........ = J Allocation of Special Drawing Rights............... ~ 
2700 Official monetary reserve offsets. ..... — K5 Official monetary liabilities: 


WserofUMEicredituwckey nent heii abcisy wipes Gussie - 
Foreign exchange deposit liabilities ............... _ 
Reported use of central bank reciprocal credit facilities. . . . - = 


2100 Net increase in financial assets ....... Eley) Sub-total — Capital flow resulting from net acquisition of 
financialiassetsSicasectehs caine eee eoret fo eee ite oie nels: ecewe 3,52 
Liabilities 
3210 Official international reserves. ....... 24 K4 Officialiinternationalireservessue.. tots dst stesso stone: eel icl ceo a4 
(3211) (S57) 
(3212) (179) 
(3213) (2) = oY. 


See footnote(s) at end of table. 
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TABLE 4.3. Reconciliation Between the Rest of the World Sector of the Financial Flow Accounts and Canadian Balance 
of International Payments, 1974 — Concluded 


Rest of the World Sector Canadian Balance of International Payments 
Financial assets and liabilities! Capital flows2 
an Account pee 
Category Description Amount ADEs Description 
$000,000 
Liabilities — Concluded 
3313 Foreign currency and deposits....... = 165 D65 Non-bank holdings of short-term funds abroad. ......... 1,590 
D65 (part) | Less: Canadian dollar deposits by non-financial private cor- 
to 2311 POLAtIONS with foreign DANKS yyy als) a lett eae meen = 245 
D65 (part) | Less: privately held short-term foreign central government 
to 3530 SECULITICS ha ae alten tee ieee Mefcne ie ueeue cu elem nn Sep 765 
D61 (part) | Chartered bank foreign currency deposits with non-residents = 8952 
from 2313 
3331 Bankloans) pee te ne neers 584 D50 (part) | Chartered bank Canadian dollar loans to non-residents .... . a en 
from 2332 
D61 (part) | Chartered bank foreign currency loans to non-residents. ... . - 580 - 584 
from 2313 
3332 Otherloansi ott) eh oto etree rn ee 909 D40 Government of Canada loans and subscriptions: 
Loansitomationaligovernmentsa a «320 ale) ace roel ons - 210 
Subscriptions and loans to international investment agencies 
such as the International Development Association, ex- 
cludingithosetoithesIME Mae, erence ene meen en - 140 
D44 Repayments of principal on above loans ............. 38 
D49 Net export credits directly or indirectly at the risk of the 
Government of Canada.) =<) see) erent sees — $88 
D50 (part) | United States long-term banking liabilities to Canadians ... . = *9: = oy 
from 2332 
3512 Claims on associated enterprises — Cor- D25 Direct investments abroad, exclusive of undistributed profits = Fis 
POTATC ner) cel rsutant ma tap oh totems atts 7163 
Note: see category 2610 
D71 (part) |Net Canadian dollar loan or deposit position at foreign 
from 2311 branches of @anadianichartered) Danks-n. a eee een 12 = ahs} 
and D82 
(part) 
from 2610 
3530 Porelensinvestinentss-weu-cmcne men tremens = 3 Portfolio transactions: 
D35 Trade in outstanding foreign securities between Canada and 
Other: countricsty ays eer mee eae ors 73 
D37 Proceeds of new issues of foreign securities sold to residents =539 
D38 Retirements of foreign securities held by residents....... 12 
D48 Medium-term non-marketable United States securities issued 
to the Government of Canada in connection with the 
Columbia Riverireatye ante eee een ee eee _ 
D61 (part) | Chartered bank holdings of securities of non-residents .... . als 
from 2313 
D65 (part) | Privately held short-term foreign central government securities = 32 
from 3213 
3610 Otherliabilities arecr- pea eee ete 177 DS50 (part) | Capital flows between insurance companies in Canada and 
from 2332 theixjafiiliatestabroadiaci enna cara een ae me SAT 
3100 INetancreasenliabilitiessy cease 2) ota. 1,660 Sub-total — Capital flow resulting from assumption of net 
Jiabilities.. yoy. cf -. tysccaes ts ene ee ash am ee ee 
2000 Net financial investment+ (category 2100 Total—Neticapitalibalances,. a siecle 
MINUS 3100) eee ke wet cua ny sy sos 1,492 Allocation‘ofi SDRS". 5.5%, .acavuuicenemereore ohne connote ee 


De aes SPREE 


1 Acquisition of assets by or increase in liabilities of the overseas sector is shown as positive; sale of assets or decrease in liabilities is shown as negative. 

2 A minus sign indicates an outflow of capital from Canada and represents an increase in holdings of assets abroad or a reduction of liabilities to non-residents. 

3 Includes inter-company and accounts receivable and payable and balancing item representing the difference between recorded measures of current, capital and reserve 
movements and embodies all unidentified transactions. In principle, the inter-company and other accounts receivable and payable included in this item should be allocated to 
categories 2321, 2322, 2512, 3321, 3322, and 3512. The balancing item should be included in category 4000. 

4 Net financial investment (category 2000), by definition, should equal net lending or borrowing (category 1900). This will not be the case if the National Income and 
Expenditure Accounts, the source of the Financial Flow Accounts saving estimates, do not incorporate revisions to the current account data of the balance of payments statistics. 


a3 DOL Fourth Quarter 1976 issues of Financial Flow Accounts (Catalogue 13-002) and of Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments (Cata- 
ogue ; 


APPENDIX 5 


International Statistical Standards and Canadian 
Balance of Payments Statistics@ 


In the discussion on inter-country exercises in 
reconciliation in Part VI reference was made to the 
efforts of the League of Nations and later of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund to introduce standard frames 
and concepts for balance of payments accounting. Some 
of the reasons why these are not followed in their 
entirety in all countries were educed in that discussion. 
Statistics of any country must fit into an overall frame 
which reflects its major interests and concerns. Its needs 
and priorities may not correspond precisely with inter- 
national norms. Administrative procedures, which affect 
in important degree those statistical series based on 
them, may differ from country to country. Institutional 
structures may also differ. 


There are also historical factors involved in statis- 
tical change. Some series antedate the development of 
internationally accepted frames, and the disutility to 
users of abandoning long-standing conventions must be 
weighted against the advantages. 


In addition, the complexion and costs of con- 
structing certain data series may be considered excessive 
in relation to their usefulness for analytical purposes. 
It is probably inevitable, therefore, that balance of 
payments statistics published by Canada do not conform 
in some respects to present international statistical 
standards. For the most part the departures have limited 
significance. 


Where the decision to differ arises from an assess- 
ment of net user benefit rather than from data availabil- 
ity, efforts are made to rework the data so far as possible 
for international use. (It is frequently more practical to 
do so for international returns required only on an 
annual basis, than for presentations required quarterly.) 
The two appendices which follow provide examples of 
returns supplied by Canada to international organiza- 
tions, and illustrate this process. 


The remainder of this note describes some of the 
differences between Canadian balance of payments 
statistics and the standards provided in the Third Edition 
of the International Monetary Fund’s Balance of Pay- 
ments Manual. 


Merchandise exports and imports, balance of 
payments basis (series Al and B1) — In Canadian series 
exports and imports are generally valued f.o.b. place of 
lading. The IMF standard calls for valuation at a uniform 
boundary, viz at the customs frontier of the exporting 
country (f.o.b.).1 Inland freight to the border of the 


1 IMF Balance of Payments Manual Third Edition (1961), 
paragraph 127. 


exporting country accordingly appears as an element of 
the freight and shipping series in Canadian statistics. 
Sales to and purchases from non-residents of non- 
monetary gold have been reflected in the adjusted 
merchandise series for Canada since the second quarter 
of 1968; under IMF standards they are treated sepa- 
rately.2 It has been the Canadian practice to substitute 
progress payments in connection with the construction 
of ships, civil aircraft and some military equipment 
in place of the actual deliveries of the equipment, as 
described under series Al and B1 in Part II; this practice 
is not in accord with the IMF standards under which 
any balance of progress payments would be treated as 
a capital flow.3 Until the end of 1970, goods originating 
in Central and South America but consigned to Canada 
from the United States were classified to the country 
of origin in Canadian series; under IMF standards, and 
the present Canadian treatment, they are allocated to 
the last country (the United States) which both ex- 
ported them physically across its customs frontier and 
owned the goods at the same time.4 


Travel receipts and payments (series A4 and 
B4) — These series in the Canadian statistics cover 
receipts and payments incidental to international travel. 
Included among receipts are two elements which the 
IMF classifies as other transportation:5 payments by 
non-residents to Canadian carriers except for local 
transportation, and expenditures of foreign crews and 
other carrier personnel (except those engaged in ocean 
or lake transportation). Personal expenditures in Canada 
of foreign migrant workers and of foreign commuters 
are included in Canadian travel receipts; under IMF 
standards these would be treated as other services.6 
Among payments there are also two elements of the 
Canadian series which the IMF classifies as other trans- 
portation:7 payments by residents to foreign carriers 
except for local transportation, and expenditures abroad 
by resident crews and other carrier personnel (except 
those engaged in ocean or lake transportation). Personal 
expenditures abroad of Canadian migrant workers and 
of Canadian commuters are included in Canadian travel 
expenditures; under IMF standards these are treated 
as other services.8 


Interest and dividends (series Al5 and B15) — 
These Canadian balance of payments series exclude 
elements of investment income which form a part of 


2 Ibid., paragraphs 152, 170 through 191. 
3 Ibid., paragraph 156. 

4 Ibid., paragraph 461. 

S Ibid., paragraphs 228 and 232. 

6 Ibid., paragraph 299. 

7 Ibid., paragraphs 228 and 232. 

8 Ibid., paragraph 299. 
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the miscellaneous income component of series A23 
and B23, other service receipts and payments, as de- 
scribed in Part II]. These elements would be included 
with interest and dividends in the IMF category of 
investment income.? The IMF standards would also 
include in the item the relevant amounts of taxes with- 
held.19 In the Canadian data, taxes of all sorts with- 
held in Canada are grouped in a specific series B27. 
Undistributed earnings of resident direct investment 
corporations accruing to non-residents, and of foreign 
direct investment corporations accruing to residents, 
are included in the IMF concept of investment income! 1 
but do not appear in Canadian balance of payments 
statistics.12 


Freight and shipping (series A21 and B21) — It 
has already been noted that Canadian trade series are in 
principle recorded f.o.b. place of lading rather than 
customs frontier as recommended in the IMF standards. 
The Canadian freight and shipping account accordingly 
includes receipts by Canadian carriers for all freight 
within Canada on exports and payments to non-residents 
for all inland freight abroad on imports; these have no 
counterpart in the freight and transportation accounts 
of the IMF. The IMF frame distinguishes separate 
categories for freight on international shipments!3 and 
other transportation.14 Neither expenditures in Canada 
of foreign crews and other carrier personnel (except 
those engaged in ocean or lake transportation) nor pay- 
ments to Canadian carriers for non-local passenger 
transportation are identifiable separately in Canadian 
data; they are included with travel receipts in series 
A4 rather than with other transportation as called for 
by the IMF. Similarly expenditures abroad by resident 
crews (except those engaged in ocean or lake trans- 
portation) and payments to foreign carriers for non- 
local passenger transportation appear as travel payments 
in series B4 rather than as other transportation. The 
insurance elements of freight and shipping, expenditures 
in Canada of foreign airlines, expenditures abroad of 
Canadian airlines, and international receipts and pay- 
ments of Canadian railways, other than for freight are 
included with the business service element of other 
services in series A23 and B23 rather than as other 
transportation. Some further detail of the relationship 
between the freight and shipping series in Canada 
and the IMF categories of freight and other transporta- 
tion will be found in the section on series A21 and 
B21 in Part II. 


Other services (series A23 and B23) — Other 
services as used in the Canadian balance of payments 
correspond broadly in total to the IMF categories of 


9 Ibid., paragraphs 247 through 261. 

10 Jbid., paragraph 250. 

11 Jbid., paragraph 253. 

12 See note on measures of undistributed earnings in Part 
VIL. 

13 Jbid., paragraphs 192 through 226. 

14 Jbid., paragraphs 192 through 197 and 227 through 
243. 


government, not included elsewhere,15 and other 
services.16 The principal differences are that a substan- 
tial part of the miscellaneous income component would 
belong to the IMF category of investment income; and 
the insurance elements of freight and shipping, expend- 
itures abroad of Canadian airlines, expenditures in 
Canada of foreign airlines, and the international receipts 
and payments of Canadian railways for services such 
as car rentals, use of leased roads, maintenance, etc., 
would belong under the IMF to other transportation. 
Until 1952 pension receipts were included with services, 
but if available separately would have been included 
in series A33 and the IMF category for central govern- 
ment transfers. Lottery receipts and payments@ which 
are included with services in the Canadian estimates 
belong in the IMF classification for private transfers17 
and government purchases of embassy buildings and 
similar non-military installations which are included 
with current government expenditures in the Canadian 
current account belong with long-term capital flows 
under international standards.18 


On the other hand personal expenditures in 
Canada of foreign migrant workers and personal expend- 
itures abroad of Canadian migrant workers, which are 
included but not distinguished separately among 
Canada’s receipts and payments on travel account (series 
A4 and B4), would be regarded by the IMF as other 
services, as would underwriters’ commissions which in 
the Canadian data are netted against the relevant capital 
flows.19 To the extent that payments to non-residents 
for services are subject to Canadian withholding taxes 
the Canadian payments series are shown net rather than 
gross as under the IMF standards? and the total of all 
withholding taxes shown as a separate series B27. 


Withholding tax (series B27 and A38) — These 
series in the Canadian balance of payments record 
respectively a service payment and a corresponding 
transfer receipt. Under the IMF frame the service pay- 
ment would be distributed over the various payments 
series to which the taxes related, and the receipt would 
be a component of central government transfer pay- 
ments.21 The timing of the entries used in the balance 
of payments is that employed for the national income 
and expenditure accounts and does not necessarily 
correspond with that envisaged in the IMF frame. 


Other transfers (series A30, A33, B30, B33, and 
B37) — These series in the balance of payments covering 
inheritances and migrants’ funds, personal and _insti- 
tutional remittances, and official contributions, embrace 
as a group most of the rest of the content of the IMF 


15 Jbid., paragraphs 262 through 290. 

16 [bid., paragraphs 262 through 265 and 291 through 
SZ. 

17 Jbid., paragraph 320. 

18 Jbid., paragraphs 391 and 418. 

19 [bid., paragraphs 287, 303 and 358. 

20 Jbid., paragraph 334. 

21 Jbid., paragraph 334. 


standard categories for private22 and central govern- 
ment23 transfer payments. As noted earlier lottery 
receipts and payments have been included with Canadian 
data for other services (A23 and B23), and pension 
receipts are included in series A33 only from 1952. 


Direct investment (series D21 and D25)— The 
direct investment series used in Canada differ in some 
important respects from the IMF standards. The authors 
of the Balance of Payments Manual24 came to the 
conclusion that no realistic distinction between long- 
term and short-term capital movements could be made 
on the basis of general criteria and that all movements 
of direct investment capital in the private sector should 
be uniformly classified as long term. In contrast the 
Canadian data have consistently been constructed on 
the basis that the direct investment series should be 
confined to flows intended or likely to remain out- 
standing for more than one year from the date incurred, 
a distinction which has been found to be practical and 
analytically useful in the Canadian context. Another 
major difference between the Canadian data and the 
IMF standards arises because Canadian balance of pay- 
ments presentations do not articulate the accrual of 
undistributed earnings in respect of direct investment. 
This point has been noted earlier in the discussion on 
interest and dividends and is also covered in the note 
on measures of undistributed earnings in Part VII. Of 
lesser importance is the treatment by Canada of com- 
mercial real estate owned by non-residents other than 
through a resident entity as other long-term rather than 
direct investment. This practice stems from the desire 
to maintain the integrity of the direct investment flows 
with the coverage of the corporate surveys of direct 
investment. The IMF standards allow some leeway with 
respect to capital in direct investment enterprises that 
is held by other than the controlling interest, noting 
that such investment is sometimes similar to direct 
investment capital and sometimes to portfolio capital, 
and that it may be allocated to either category depend- 
ing on which characteristic is predominant.25 While 
Canada treats such investment as portfolio in the balance 
of payments (but direct in the international investment 
position in the case of investment from the country of 
residence of the principal owners), the United States 
treats such flows as direct. 


Portfolio security transactions (series D30 through 
D38) — Apart from the question of treatment of capital 
in direct investment enterprises that is held by other 
than the controlling interest, discussed immediately 
above, this group of series in the Canadian balance of 
payments approximates the corresponding group in the 
IMF standard frame. The structure is, however, signif- 


22 Jbid., paragraphs 313 through 321. 

23 Ibid., paragraphs 313 through 314 and 322 through 
335. 

24 [bid., paragraphs 353 through 354 and 367 through 
377. 

25 [bid., paragraph 367. 
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icantly different owing to the sectoring (private, local 
government, central government, etc.) followed by the 
Fund. Canadian data do not identify separately common 
and preferred stocks, nor are series constructed for 
new issues abroad as distinct from sales to non-residents 
of new issues which include participation of foreigners 
in new domestic issues of securities. Canadian data 
produce flows net of underwriters’ and brokers’ com- 
missions; under the IMF standards underwriters’ com- 
missions On new issues should be treated as services.26 


Loans and subscriptions — Government of Canada 
(series D40 through D44) — These series in the Canadian 
balance of payments correspond to the relevant IMF 
categories covering central government foreign assets, 
although as noted in the description of series D41 in 
Part III the funding of accrued interest on some draw- 
ings of loans in the early postwar years was not artic- 
ulated. 


Columbia River Treaty transactions (series D48) — 
These international transactions were all attributed to 
the central government through which they were carried 
out. As described in the series note D48 in Part III, 
receipts were of two sorts — those arising from the sale 
of downstream benefits and those in respect of flood 
control. Under the IMF concepts the latter might have 
been regarded as government receipts for services in the 
current account. 


Other long-term capital transactions (series D50) — 
This group of flows corresponds closely in total with 
the remaining group of long-term categories in the IMF 
frame which are, however, distributed by sector. The 
Canadian data cover commercial real estate owned by 
non-residents which under the IMF standards would be 
shown as direct investment. Canadian identification of 
the pure trade credits component is imprecise. Under 
the Canadian practice progress payments are substituted 
in the current account for recorded exports and imports 
of certain types of capital goods; under the IMF stand- 
ards any balances of these progress payments would be 
treated as capital flows.27 In the Canadian data trans- 
actions with respect to embassy buildings and similar 
non-military installations are recorded as government 
transactions in the current account; under the IMF 
standards these flows would be treated as long-term 
capital flows.28 


Short-term capital transactions (series D61 through 
D82) — The presentation of short-term capital flows 
used in Canada differs greatly from that in the standard 
IMF presentation, with an emphasis on the form of 
instruments rather than on sectors. Although large, 
the differences are few in number. It has already been 
noted that the direct investment category in Canada is 


26 Ibid., paragraphs 287, 303, and 358. 
27 Ibid., paragraph 156. 
28 Jbid., paragraphs 391 and 418. 
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confined to flows of a long-term character, and accord- 
ingly flows are recorded as short-term in the Canadian 
data which under the IMF standards would be simply 
recorded as direct investment. Another difference 
between standard international and Canadian practice 
is the treatment in the frame of certain progress pay- 
ments on capital goods as transactions on current 
account, some of which would be regarded as short- 
term capital flows by the IMF. Finally it has been the 
Canadian practice to reflect net errors and omissions? 
within short-term capital movements rather than as an 
explicit series. 


Other differences— Other differences between 
Canadian practices in the construction of balance of 
payments estimates and the IMF standards relate to 
regional distributions, in particular the allocation until 
1971 (revision of 1975) of imports from the United 
States of goods of Central or South American origin and 
the treatment of Puerto Rico and the United States 
Virgin Islands independently of the United States. 
Canadian data throughout are based on market rates 
of exchange rather than nominal rates advocated in the 
standards which were predicated on the existence of 
a fixed exchange rate system with narrow trading bands. 


APPENDIX 6 


Canadian Balance of Payments Reports to the International Monetary Fund 
and Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development 


The return in respect of the Canadian balance of 
international payments for 1969 which was prepared 
to meet the requirements of the International Monetary 
Fund and of the Organisation for Economic Co-opera- 
tion and Development is reproduced on the following 
pages.1 The data are consistent with those published 
in Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian International 
Balance of Payments, First Quarter 19762 but have 
since been revised. 


Three additional notes might be added. Inher- 
itances have been reflected in the IMF/OECD item 


1 Except for the supplementary schedule giving quarterly 
bilateral distributions of the current account (which are as 
regularly published) and schedules expressing the data in terms 
of United States dollars. 

2 Catalogue 67-001. 


B9.1 covering migrants’ transfers rather than item 
B9.2 covering other private transfers. Provincial govern- 
ment enterprise data which are reflected in the IMF/ 
OECD item C.13 covering local governments became 
available separately from 1968 and should have been 
included in item C.11 covering private long-term trans- 
actions. Finally, the regional allocation in respect of 
the United States followed the Canadian practice except 
in the case of non-monetary gold which appears as 
unallocated; under international practice trade with 
Puerto Rico and the United States Virgin Islands, and 
imports of goods of Central and South American origin 
consigned to Canada from the United States, should 
have been allocated to the United States. 


594 = 


ra oie Statistics Canada _ Statistique Canada 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS RETURNS TO INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


CANADA 1969 


Schedules: 


IMF-OECD Global Balance of Payments Summary 
IMF-OECD Regional Balance of Payments Summary 


IMF Table II(b) Nonmonetary gold 

IMF Modified Table XV 

IMF Modified Table XVI 

IMF-UN Special Report on International Flow of Long-Term Capital 


and Central Government Transfer Payments - (Parts 1 & 2) 
Supplementary Schedule(1) - Quarterly bilateral distribution of the 
current account. 
All schedules are expressed in both Canadian and United States dollars. 
Schedules expressed in Canadian dollars are on white paper, those in United 
States dollars(1) follow on yellow paper. 


Notes: 

Merchandise figures are those published in the "Canadian Balance of 
International Payments" reports, and the supplementary table permits reconcilia- 
tion of these estimates with the figures published in the "Trade of Canada" re- 
ports. 

To the valuation of f.0.b. point of shipment of the Canadian trade 
figures is added inland freight to derive as closely as possible the f.o.b. cus- 
toms frontier requirements for the IMF tables. 

Miscellaneous income is included with item A.6 "Investment Income". 


Pension payments are included with item B. 10 "Central government". 


(1) Not reproduced. 
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Specific qualifications to the data on capital movements: 


IMF/OECD IMF/UN 
tt A.l excludes undistributed earnings which are not available. 


dee 2 N. A, includes preferred stocks which are not identifiable separately 
and are consequently excluded from item 11. 3. 


11.4 No AS includes also loans other than trade credits. 

1125 NA. excludes loans. 

12. N.A. includes foreign assets (if any) of local governments which are 
not identifiable separately and are consequently excluded from 
item 13. 

(Vag N.A. includes also some loans other than trade credits. 

i, A. 4 includes provincial and municipal governments and also their 


enterprises which are not identifiable separately and con- 
sequently do not appear elsewhere. 


14. Cac excludes central government enterprises which are included with 
private sector. 


ay il N.A. includes all new issue and retirement transactions with non- 
residents whether carried out in Canada or abroad. 


14.2 Noa includes only trading of outstanding securities. 

14.5 Gia excludes transactions covering embassy buildings and similar 
non-military installations which are recorded in the current 
account. 

14. 5A Gaz includes under assets Canadian $32 million (U.S. $30 million) 


receipts under the Columbia River Treaty arrangements. 


eRe N.A. includes holdings of European currency deposits which were 
formerly classified to 16. 2. 


Security transactions are shown at the international proceeds value; under- 
writing fees and commissions on issues of securities are not, therefore, shown as 
international transactions. 


While the global statement is based on a resident - non-resident distri- 
bution, the regional distribution of securities transactions is based upon the area 
of the foreign transactor rather than of the claim. 


Table XV, Cols. 3 and 4 cover government transactions with IMF, Exchange 
Fund account and other foreign deposits of Government of Canada most of which are 
included in "net official monetary assets". Finished gold held at the Royal Canadian 
Mint is excluded. 


Table XVI, Item 4. 4 includes gold bullion. 


Balance of Payments Division. 
February 1973 
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I.M.F. — O.E.C.D. 
COMMON REPORTING SYSTEM 
GLOBAL BALANCE OF PAYMENTS SUMMARY 


PERIOD COVERED REPORTING COUNTRY 


DATE SENT OUT DATE COMPLETED 


1969 CANADA 


CURRENCY UNIT : $ MILLION CANADIAN 


EXCHANGE RATE USED 
FOR CONVERSION 
CREDIT DEBIT 


A, GOODS AND SERVICES (1 through 8) 18,662 19,523 


> Merchandise 14,495 

1,1 Exports and imports, f.o.b, 14,007 
1,2 Inland freight 488 

2, Non-monetary gold 

3, Freight and insurance on international shipments 341 
3.1 Freight 341 
3.2 Insurance included in 8.3 

4, Other transportation 167 
4.1 Passenger fares included in 5 
4,2 Other 167 

5. Travel 1,292 

6, Investment income 1,865 
6.1. Direct investment income g 9 
6,2 Other private 527 888 
6.3 Other official 143 385 

7. Government, not included elsewhere 195 213 


7.1 Military transactions 

7.2 Non-military transactions 
8, Other services 

8,1  Non-merchandise insurance 

8.2 Workers" earnings ) 

8,3 Other ') 


ee GS eee | ed 
Seip ogee Gune vate Mise neice can 552 


9. Private? 67 
9.1 Migrants’ remittances 366 204 
9,2 Other private transfers 163 
10, Central government 185 


195 

661 

36 

461 

95 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
CREDIT DEBIT CREDIT DEBIT 


C, CAPITAL AND MONETARY GOLD (11 through 16) Pe tcom| 4,143 5,225 721 


591 
_11, Private long-term (including all direct investment)~ 168 400 1,669 7 
11,1 Direct investment — 370 720 = 
11,2 Other common stocks 110 = = 


11,4 Other trade credits 
11,5 Other assets and liabilities 

12, Private short-term (other than direct investment)” % 
12,1 Trade credits 
12,2 Other assets and liabilities 

13, Local government 
13,1 Long-term assets and liabilities 
13,2 Short-term assets and liabilities 

14, Central government? __ 
14,1 Long-term issues abroad 
14,2 Other long-term securities 
14,3 Long-term loans, inter-government 
14,4 Other long-term loans 
14,5 Other long-term assets and liabilities? 

____ 14,6 _ Short-term assets and liabilities 

15, Central monetary institutions 
15.1 Accounts with I,M.F. 
15,2 Gold 
15.3 S.D,R.holdings 
15.4 Other freely usable assets 
15,5 Other reserves 
15.6 Liabilities to official 3 
15.7 Other long-term loans 
15,8 Other short-term loans 
15.9 Other foreign assets and liabilities 

_16, Other monetary institutions 

16,1 Gold 
16,2 Other freely usable assets 
16,3 Liabilities to official? 
16,4 Other long-term loans 
16,5 Other short-term loans 


16,6 Other foreign assets and liabilities 
1, All residents other than central government, 2, Excluding monetary institutions, 3, Excluding international non-monetary institutions, 


11,3 Other securities 
6 


4. Including errors and omissions. 5. Including trade credits, 
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I.M.F. — O.E.C.D. 
COMMON REPORTING SYSTEM 
GLOBAL BALANCE OF PAYMENTS SUMMARY 
(concluded) 


CREDIT DEBI] 
17, Goods and services (1 through 8) Rai wee ae 9 


18, Transfer payments (9 plus 10) 461 552 
19, Foreign assets and monetary gold (11 through 16, assets 384 BES Sea ee 
20, Foreign liabilities (11 through 16, liabilities) 4,599 


21, Allocation of S.D.R.s eek ce SRS YP . 


DO 
23. M ilatera ettlemen 908 908 
24, Total net recorded transactions (17 through 21), (PS ne 014 


25, Net errors and omissions 


ANNEX I 
DERIVATION OF MERCHANDISE DATA FROM EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 
ACCORDING TO TRADE RETURNS 


Exports according to trade returns 14, 890.1 


Adjustments; 


Wheat 
Military goods 
Automotive products 


All other 


oe HLSG, 


a dill = 


Exports in balance of payments (Sub-item 1,1, credit) 14, 831.9 
Imports according to trade returns 14, 130. 4 


Adjustments: 


Military goods ae JA); 
Civilian aircraft Se il 
Automotive products g 


a = 
All other 28, 8 pe eV eS ee 


Imports in balance of payments (Sub-item 1,1, debit) 14, 006.8 


ANNEX II 
MEMORANDUM ITEMS 


1, Reinvested earnings of subsidiaries 
a) of domestic enterprises abroad N.A. 
a 


b) of foreign enterprises in Teporting countr N 

2. New issues of foreign securities on domestic market = 
a) Equities = 29 
b) Government securities = 
c) Issues by intemational organisations = 
d) Other securities =e 


3, Prepayments of central government long-term debt - 
a) Prepayments made, by country: S 


b) Prepayments received, by country: = 


4, Changes in foreign holdings of central government long-term securities, by 
foreign sector 
a) Central and regional monetary institutions = 
b) Intemational non-monetary organisations 
¢) Other official holders 
d) Other monetary institutions 
€) Other holders = 

5. Changes in foreign holdings of central government short-term securities, by 

foreign sector 
a) Central and regional monetary institutions = 
b) International non-monetary organisations 1 
c) Other official holders N.A. 
d) Other monetary institutions N.A 
e) Other holders 


[2 |Z 
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4002 
TABLE II(b). NONMONETARY GOLD 


Compiling: Country: cate cee.tec ted eee ete cee erases, Period Coveted(::..00..05.ccueuse te ee 


Currency .Cdn.. dollar Unit Million Exchange Rate: USSee Ch ae Pert: eu 


Thousands of 
Fine Ounces 


Value 
trem | Credit | Debit | Credit_| Debit 
sre AR em ated Seti aoe ear i) 
Ei Retaat clipe ene ora Mie a a 
1.2. Unrefined and partly worked gold ............-.-:-:scceceseseeeeee POOR ISS POE A Rees a XXX 
Qe Smports.(Z.1plus-2 22) tess sneer ek ere ee ear ee ee 7 
De Relined Golders maar cn we eee Eee ae ee) 5 
2.2. Unrefined and partly worked gold oo cccensnenn ea an Leda bere reen a 2 
3. Net exports (credit) or net imports (debit) er ree es 
(balance of items aleande2) foc; ee ee ee eee 4, 682 199 
4, Change in gold held abroad: increase, debit; pe Peilaeeel 2 i 
decrease. scredit.(40l plus? 4.2) ©..ce:cune aoe ees tee 
{1 cRet ined sli eM aMaL athe elt ana is ais Aaa 926 6 All eae REG 
4.2. Unrefined and partly worked gold .......-.-.----seceeeeseeeeeees ii eae ee ae 
5 Change in ee by wes te ae biting : ON a - 
increase, credit; decrease, debit (5. US#D 62) ee Sie 
BY s Rol ned gala eaeaatass at ei ee feta PFprr ee eS 
5.2, Unrefined and partly worked gold 2.2... eeceeseeee eee ee ae | zs 
6. Net foreign transactions at transactions value eee | kee ok ks ee 
(balance-ot itemsiond-and’5) ccs ee 2,192 
7, Change in monetary gold holdings at par value iam eee 
(increase, credit; decrease, debit) ...........ccceceeceecseceeeeee 266 10 
8. Nonmmetary gold (balance of items 6 and 7 and of hot mal eal 
items 9and 10 = Table A, item 2) o....-.0..cccececeeseseeeeteeeee 2,458 108 
Sources (credit) and Uses (debit) of Nonmonetary Gold hg Pra 
OMMine, oUt puthc. Sette ttc ere or 9 lr eee betas 2) ee ee 2,545 XXX 
10. Net uses (balance of items 10.] — 10.4) o.u-.eceeecececceeeceeeeeeee rt oar Ye cial | edi | XXX 
Oe taAct stand Gnd uci a meee en se ear eee tery | ee eee 
10.2. Mine inventories. ........ Be 0) in Car 2 SNE I cus Niera aie 87 he Bixoce Ts, XXX 
10.3. Refiners’ and dealers’ inventories ............::0-eeeeeeee- Se aes a Rae 2 A em 
10.4 SHoardseecctteeca fo gect he uses Ae Senne oe cael Recalls | Sapiens Cr cae XXX 
eee Ea ee 


1. All values are expressed in millions of Canadian dollars and with the exception 
of items 6 and 7 were determined by using for each transaction the export or 
import value or the appropriate monthly gold price for sales in Canada. Item 7 
represents the Canadian dollar equivalent of changes in official holdings as 
published, converted at the monthly average noon spot rate. 

2. Includes private sales by mines in Canada. There is no satisfactory way of 
distinguishing between sales to residents and non-residents so this figure in- 
cludes, therefore, some sales for domestic use in industry and the arts. 

3. This figure is a residual. 


International Monetary Fund 
Washington, D.C. 
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APPENDIX 7 


Balance of Payments Components in Canada’s Reports to the Development Assistance 
Committee of the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development 


For its work on the flow of resources to develop- 
ing countries, the Development Assistance Committee 
of the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development collects information on a variety of 
flows. Components representing private flows from 
Canada are supplied by Statistics Canada through the 
Canadian International Development Agency. The 
returns themselves are lengthy and are not reproduced 


here. Much of the detail requested cannot be supplied 
either because it is not collected in the form requested 
or because release would be precluded by the confiden- 
tiality provisions of the Statistics Act. Those com- 
ponents which Statistics Canada is able to supply are 
given below. For illustrative purposes the year 1974 
has been selected. 


TABLE 7.1. Disbursements and Commitments of Private Flows, 1974 


D.A.C. Table 1 
Disbursements 
— 
Type of transaction 
Amounts Amounts Net 
| extended received amounts 
millions of U.S. dollars 
LiNOthenotiicialiilowss aves ae fare fo, Sent SR. ere, tbo ASRS. 
AC etOijcialuDiaperal (LOWS eh Cy ks os). eils eae oe vcs a: bella ks oe en soe 
B. Transactions with multilateral agencies at market terms (assets) ......... 33 25 8 
Litpeniv are tlowsatunarkemtermss total 24. ah-eseeten ac een ees ahs onc 0 Oe (1,056) 
A. Private long-term capital, assets (non-monetary), total .............. (636) 
Po WitectinvestiientstOtale ac ee lala tele (193) 
Para New capitaboutlow, neta ...ey tes. sus Meese ee os eS Groce oA (109) 
bee PRCINVESIOCNCATIN ES) 29> fo. ch. ctl 7 dena ap ebeGales oot. 2 co ftahccce lee (84) 
Wa NereDiAter dU SeCULIUICS te ouch ou Varn cet ea ee (23) 
3. Bonds, loans and participations of multilateral agencies ........... ae 
epExpoptcredits(non-monetary), total we ee ele. ke ee 
SROUenulOne-lermuassetS a. nth Mares Pac elas 2 hays RRs Le bat 
B. Private monetary institutions, long-term capital, assets, total .......... (420) 
IV sGrantsiby-voluntary-asencies (net) stotal v0.44 Sea Sx ccs ce eek (81) 
Memorandum items, for balance of payments reconciliation: 
4. Central government transfer payments, nie. ..........-220-.. 8 
a. Payments to and from private individuals and institutions in less- 
GEVEIO PEC COUNTTIOS tes een ee 6 
1. Under reparations and indemnification agreements .......... = 
2. Pensions, insurance and similar payments ................- 6 
BNO Tchr ree aia Auntie Maly leet le na Arla: Ay myc eR ee ee Oe = 
b. Ordinary budget contributions to multilateral agencies .......... 2 
5. Private long-term (non-monetary) liabilities .............2.200- Ae 
6. Central government long-term liabilities: 
Bilateral loans received or amortisation paid. ..............-- (40) 
7. Central monetary institutions long-term liabilities: loans from or 
AMOLISAvION pal duOumMuliilateralmaltencicsm a mew inn enenen ene — 
8. Private monetary institutions long-term liabilities. .............. 


Note: Figures in parentheses are approximate. 
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TABLE 7.2. Geographic Distribution of Private Direct Investment and Other Private Capital, Assets, 1974 
D.A.C. Table 4 


Portfolio and other 
bilateral net lending, ! 
monetary sector 


Direct investment 
(net) including 


Recipient areas/countries 
reinvested earnings 


millions of U.S. dollars 
|B CAFS C0) of eee te aie we ON ee oe arly SS Olio dis 6p ed Ge 
VISALIA poets: sAalter's calles chauch sR ear hs gars vtoies + eee = ailekabtas octom cate (5) 
LIEZAMETICE TS a) ee ioretchsn cL ce etoks, See teks Sh cmenen mem Mee RO Mea Looe uo ome (158) 
AN UASUS set Sods ese cuca ee ohne bas cae wn ot crea eT Mont Te eae (25) 
Wie OCEANIAN.) . Panett is taventet oe eteie rece ths rence ie Aen ene carte Cremer mr ear 
VIE Unspecifiediother,total'ossas ee) sprue eae: sacceeacd sl Cae ene (4) 


1 Including non-guaranteed export credits. 
2 Including non-monetary sector. 


Note: Figures in parentheses are approximate. 


APPENDIX 8 


Relationship to Data Published Under the 
Corporations and Labour Unions Returns Act 


Payments to Non-residents 


The annual returns under the Corporations and 
Labour Unions Returns Act (CALURA) include some 30 
categories of payments in the field of income and ser- 
vices made to non-residents by reporting corporations. 


A summary of the amounts reported in respect of 
1973 together with estimates used in the balance of 
payments for the same or related items will be found in 
Table 8.1 which contains notes on specific items. 


There are a number of reasons why the figures 
should differ widely. In the first place, the reports under 
CALURA cover only payments to non-residents required 
to be reported under the Act; certain classes and sizes 
of corporations which may make substantial payments 
to non-residents are exempt from the reporting provi- 
sions. There are moreover significant amounts paid to 
non-residents by governments, institutions and persons 
which are not subject to CALURA. Some types of 
services are not prescribed in the Act, notably commis- 
sions paid to non-resident agents. 


On the other hand estimates of payments made for 
balance of payments purposes are net of withholding 
tax, while payments as reported under CALURA are 
before deduction of withholding tax. The amount of 
withholding tax generated by service payments and 
income distributions to non-residents is shown separately 
in the balance of payments and also in Table 8.1. 


Another reason for differences, apart from inevi- 
table variations in classification originating with res- 
pondents, lies in the requirement of the Corporations 
and Labour Unions Returns Act that payments be 
reported on a fiscal year basis. Thus the payments 
reported in any calendar year may cover payments made 
in any 12-month period ending within that calendar 
year. The corresponding payments as reflected in the 
balance of payments are collected on a calendar year 
basis. 


In order to assist those respondents who are re- 
quired to file reports under both the Statistics and the 
Corporations and Labour Unions Returns Acts, a special 
note appears on the schedule BP-21 summarizing the 
relationships. This schedule is reproduced in Part V. 


Ownership and Control 


This note describes the character and relationship 
of the data published on ownership and control based 


upon international investment position records and 
similar data published in the Annual Reports under 
the Corporations and Labour Unions Returns Act 
(CALURA).! 


After making allowance for the qualifications 
attached to each series, their differences are not sur- 
prising and their results not contradictory. Each explores 
in a different way somewhat different groupings of 
corporations or enterprises (families of corporations). 
Each provides measures of the degree of prominence of 
foreign enterprises in the sectors of the Canadian 
economy covered. 


Both sets of series represent tabulations derived 
from balance sheet data classified or distributed in 
various ways according to the geographical origin of the 
capital, and are not presented as measures of be- 
haviour.” 


The three parts into which this note is divided 
cover: (1) a listing of the principal differences between 
the series; (2) an indication of the extent to which the 
series on control are reconcilable; and (3) a statistical 
example illustrating the different treatments followed in 
the series. 


Principal Differences 


Concept — The main difference between the two 
series is one of concept. Ownership as used in investment 
position based series refers to the proportionate share in 
the capital (at book value) of a firm, corporation or 
group of corporations. Capital as used in the series covers 
long-term debt and equity (including retained earnings) 
employed in Canada. CALURA series deal with each 
corporation as a whole; the entire corporation is as- 
signed (both by control and by degree of ownership) on 
the basis of the ownership of the voting shares. For a 
corporation to be assigned to the group as “50% non- 
resident-owned”’, for example, 50% of the number of 
voting rights of the corporation would have to be 
directly or indirectly non-resident-owned, but the entire 
corporation would then be assigned to this category. In 
contrast, in the investment position series covering 
foreign ownership, only that part of the capital of an 


1 Catalogue 61-210. 

2 Accounting practices vary widely, and there are some 
grounds for believing that the practices of private companies 
may tend to differ from those of public companies. Private 
companies are more prevalent among the large companies which 
are foreign controlled than among those which are controlled in 
Canada. To the extent that the practices show any consistent 
variation, a bias may be imparted to any percentage series 
derived from financial data. 
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TABLE 8.1. Payments to Non-residents Reported Under the Corporations and Labour Unions Returns Act Together with Estimates of 
Investment Income, Business Services and Other Transactions Used for the Balance of Payments, 1973 


Balance of 
Reports to 
Item payments Notes 
CALURA figure 


millions of dollars 


Dividends). sccckecr su sechaae eel Weepey ay ogo Bg 1,024 1,082 As described under series B15 in Part II balance of payments series for dividends 
include also net profits of unincorporated branches in Canada of foreign cor- 
porations (except insurance which is included with miscellaneous income 
payments). These profits are not reported under CALURA. 


ENtETOSE Actes aren eties baturet Rie coe ee © oun fotisl, Slay kates §72 968 Balance of payments figure includes 650 interest on obligations of governments, 
as well as interest paid by corporations exempt from the reporting require- 
ments of CALURA, e.g., most railway and telephone companies. Some corpo- 
trations find it impossible to reflect all interest payments to non-residents as 
the residence of some payees is not known to them. For purposes of the 
balance of payments, series to cover all interest paid to non-residents have 
been constructed as described under series B15 of Part II. 


Interest paid to non-residents on bank, mortgage and other loans are included 
in balance of payments series for miscellaneous income rather than interest 
on funded debt. 


Rent: 
RealspropertyimiCanadaien eeu one ce omen aoe } 161 oy Reports under CALURA include with rent on equipment amounts representing 
Equipments aya aact. caeusmor chet ccapne inte merece 24 charter payments to foreign vessel owners. In the balance of payments such 
payments are included in series B21 with freight and shipping expenditures, 
most of which are excluded from the reporting requirements of CALURA, 
and rentals on real property are included with miscellaneous income. 
Miscellaneous income 71s cao cite Ge Lenn oe sees 640 This series covers all interest other than on funded debt (e.g., long-term inter- 
company and bank loans, mortgages, and short-term debt of all sorts); income 
paid on assets held inmanagement, safe custody and agency accounts, estates, 
trusts and holding companies; rentals on real property; expenses incurred by 
Canadian chartered banks on foreign operations; and net revenue from the: 
branch operations in Canada of foreign insurance companies. 
Copyrights, patents of invention, industrial designs, trade- 263 217 Balance of payments series exclude film rentals which are shown separately. 
marks and trade names, and other royalties and similar 
payments. 
ilmirentalsien se. ’osey0 ease Norlin oF oa nig eC echoes oe 40 
Production, distribution and sales franchises and similar 23 8 
rights. 
Advertising and sales promotion ............... 25 52 
Insurance premiums and related charges........... 21 82 
Management and administrative fees, salaries, fees and 175 187 


other remuneration of officers and directors, annuities, 
pensions and similar payments to officers, directors 
and major shareholders. 


Scientific, product and process development research . . . 80 115 Balance of payments series excludes automotive industry which is included 
with special tooling and automotive charges. 


Fees and charges for professional engineering, architec- 248 89 Balance of payments series excludes automotive industry which is included with 
tural, legal, accounting and auditing services together special tooling and automotive charges. 
with consulting fees and charges not included in any 
of the above payments. 


Special tooling and automotive charges ........... ines 118 

COMMISSIONS evcetns ee se Ne teehee cae Oe nen 46 

Othensenvices ss pyrac ees hsc. suai) ee amen ke eae ee 685 This series covers other services reported by corporations 36; commission 
agents 93; service expenditures outside Canada of railways and air lines 
216; “other” insurance business 64; miscellaneous services 196 (including 
trade union operations, telecommunications, transportation of migrants, 
lotteries, and miscellaneous engineering and other professional services 
rendered by various consultants and small firms); and provision for unal- 
located business service payments 80 (estimate to cover sundry personal and 
other transactions such as entertainment fees, payments to foreign corres- 
pondents, subscriptions to newspapers and periodicals, payments for news- 
paper features and articles, membership fees of professional societies and 
education by correspondence and in foreign schools). 

Tax withheld on payments to non-residents ........ Ree B22 

GOVernmentstransactiOnSarn ie sasameaa nae cee er ee seus 271 


Source: Corporations and Labour Unions Returns Act, report for 1973, Part I — Corporations (Catalogue 61-210). The Canadian Balance of International 
Payments, 1971 - 1973 (Catalogue 67-201). Totals have since been revised. 
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enterprise (including long-term debt) employed in Can- 
ada which is actually owned by non-residents is assigned 
as non-resident-owned. The concepts of foreign owner- 
ship as used in the two series are thus not comparable. 


Some similarity between the sets of data exists in 
the area of control. Essentially both apply this term to 
value or ratio series where direct or indirect control of 
the capital of a corporation through its voting stock is 
the criterion of classification. In the investment posi- 
tion series the value figure used is the total capital (long- 
term debt plus equity) employed in Canada, while the 
CALURA series uses total assets of the corporation (or 
other series) as the value aggregate. These differences are 
described in greater detail below. 


Assets vis-a-vis capital _CALURA provides a 
classification of total assets basically by control or 
degree of ownership of the voting stocks of the corpora- 
tion, either directly or through other Canadian corpora- 
tions. The investment position series for control provides 
book values of long-term capital investment in Canada in 
corporate enterprises controlled by non-residents. Long- 
term investment includes both long-term debt and 
shareholders’ equity. An attempt is made to provide 
comparable estimates for the book values of all long-term 
forms of investment in Canada for selected industry 
groups. 


Industrial classification — In CALURA data the 
company is the unit used for industrial classification 
while in the investment position the enterprise (or 
family of companies) is the unit. Even where there are 
apparent similarities in the industrial descriptions em- 
ployed the resulting data will therefore not be fully 
comparable. 


Consolidations — The CALURA data are gross in 
the sense that they include intercorporate items between 
Canadian parent companies and their subsidiaries. The 
investment position series are net in the sense that the 
enterprise concept eliminates intercorporate items be- 
tween Canadian parent companies and their subsidiaries, 
making use of Canada-consolidated statements. Further- 
more these consolidations sometimes reflect accounting 
adjustments and allocations beyond the mechanical 
process of intercorporate eliminations. 


Foreign investments — CALURA data are gross in 
the sense that they include investments outside Canada 
to the extent such investments are held by the Canadian 
corporate entity. Assets held by foreign incorporated 
subsidiaries are excluded from the data but the capital 
provided by the parent is reflected in the assets of the 
parent in Canada. The investment position series are 
adjusted to exclude investment outside Canada. 


Exemptions — The CALURA series are subject to 
statutory exemptions of some companies by reason of 


size or other characteristics. In recent years the estimates 
have been extended from other sources, but some 2,500 
non-financial corporations known to be foreign-con- 
trolled in 1974 were not identified as such, and there 
were in addition about 550 branches in Canada of 
foreign non-financial corporations. 


Control — The CALURA series originally classified 
control of corporations strictly on the basis of ability 
of residents or non-residents to exercise the majority of 
voting rights. The investment position based series, 
however, depart from the strict criterion of ownership 
of the common stock of the enterprise in a few cases 
in which it appears control may be exercised without 
majority ownership. In recent years the classification 
of the CALURA series has been modified to follow 
the investment position treatment. 


Nominee holdings — Another point of difference 
which is not likely to be as important on balance is the 
degree of success achieved under each of the statistical 
systems in identifying non-resident ownership masked 
through the use of Canadian nominees. 


Reconciliation of the Two Series 


A precise reconciliation of the two sets of series 
bearing on control is not feasible at this time. However, 
the percentages for foreign control based on assets found 
in CALURA reports and those for foreign control based 
on long-term capital in Canada from investment position 
records will correspond provided the following con- 
ditions exist: 


— proportions of short-term liabilities to total assets do 
not differ in respect of foreign-controlled corporations 
and the universe. There is as yet available little firm 
evidence on the effect of including or excluding 
short-term liabilities from the series; 


—the proportions of assets representing claims on or 
ownership of subsidiaries in Canada do not differ in 
respect of foreign-controlled corporations and the 
universe. 


A study carried out in respect of 1969 and 19703 
suggests that on balance investments in and claims 
against affiliates expressed as percentages of total 
assets do not differ in respect of foreign and Canadian 
controlled non-financial industries, although there are 
wide variations by industry and also in respect of all 
industries when the CALURA “finance” group is 
included; 


— the totals are confined to the same industry groups, or 
the CALURA data for agriculture and services (which 
are not among the areas of national wealth covered 


3 Corporations and Labour Unions Returns Act, report 
for 1970, Part I — Corporations, Catalogue 61-210, Statement 
24. 
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in the investment position based series) have, as a 
whole, broadly the same ownership characteristics as 
other industry groups; 


— the proportions of assets outside Canada to total assets 
do not differ in respect of foreign-controlled corpo- 
rations and the universe. 


Canadian direct investment abroad of $9,307 million 
at the end of 1974 as shown in the investment posi- 
tion series included $1,820 million by Canadian 
companies controlled outside Canada. These figures 
are based on the values on the balance sheets of the 
foreign subsidiaries, etc., rather than the values at 
which they are included in assets as reported under 
CALURA. In any event, their exclusion to arrive at 
assets in Canada, however valued, would not appear 
likely to alter significantly the ratios in respect of 
non-financial industries as a whole; 


Statistical Example 


Unconsolidated 


—there are no foreign-controlled concerns exempt 
under CALURA for which information was included 
in the investment position based series. 


As noted earlier, some 2,500 non-financial corpo- 
rations known to be foreign-controlled in 1974 were not 
identified as such for the CALURA series, and there 
were in addition about 550 branches in Canada of 
foreign non-financial corporations. It is not possible to 
produce estimates corresponding to the CALURA items 
for these companies, nor is it known to what extent 
their inclusion would have shifted specific ratios. 


Statistical Example 


The balance sheets which follow are presented as 
the basis for a highly simplified exercise in the appli- 
cation of the various statistical procedures employed. 


Item 


Canadian company 


oe See : pict 
Siglo entries dated 


D 


|e MED, Me vs Fo, oa Oe ORT BZ 
CHARGE cry Rees an ty ss eer eng ae 120 
| De Aas eee OES POE SER Pah ene Mant senior 200 
Pixedtassetsteceae ae aie ee eee 1,000 
WeSSIGEDIE CIATION yencue a an nce eee = "JAY 
Hhotaltasset Swear n menn career rea 1,200 
Currentaliabilities mss ai nee ene 250 
Lovet imho oy ah oS Gold 6 cea G 6 350 
Of which: 
OwnedibygAGu a peaea ace ee. 
Owned by non-residents ....... (200) 


Minority interest in subsidiaries. ... . 


Capital sara sat: cpa Seiaecr San ss ee eee 500 
Of which: 
Owned. by 2A: fie: 2 cs ee ae 
Owned by non-residents. ...... (375) 
Famed surplusd: ria®. 0: seen 2 100 
otalilsabilitiesin eee 1,200 


Ged PAU 
- 200 
700 650 500 2,850 
ete 220 - 100 aul 220 
600 500 450 - 570 2,180 
50 50 50 400 
300 100 ssyo0 700 
(50) Gis0) 
(50) (250) 
140 140 
200 200 200 - 600 500 
(200) (120) (200) (- 520) 
(375) 
50 150 200 OU 440 
600 500 450 ao 10 2,180 


Corporations and Labour Unions Returns Act — 
Under CALURA separate returns would be filed by 


companies A, B, and C (unless in an exempt class). 
Processing would yield the following results: 


Company: 


Foreign 
control 


Sati 


(Degree of non-resident ownership represents the pro- 
portion of voting stock held by non-residents, directly 
or beneficially through other Canadian corporations.) 
Each of these companies could be attributed to a 
different industry classification but the total impact 
of them on the CALURA series would be as follows: 


Total Total 
assets equity 
Control: 
PORCISTer emi Le ele gucseres wie «0 2,300 1,200 
ST ETEI ET gu Sh nn 00 2 see a ee - - 
Degree of non-resident ownership: 
OCC G Vor wees ne ke 1,800 850 
ASN ES tere ae ae 500 350 
EEOCAU Reread rte 2,300 1,200 


Investment position series — As in the case of the 
CALURA series, companies A, B and C are in effect all 
classified to foreign control, notwithstanding the fact 
that the degree of non-resident ownership in C is less 
than 50%. The measure used is long-term capital 
employed in the enterprise less the element outside 
Canada; in other words the value of long-term invest- 
ment in Canada. This measure would in practice be cons- 
tructed mainly from the consolidated values for A, as 
follows: 


OY OSELTS) 015 Be CS 6) a laa get ge eaten, eae 700 
NMENOTIAV GN teTeSt s 2 Aaa dicile ul. lesion’ Shee, 140 
Szpital stoke scmeae, Sete en eee ro se 500 
Be APTCELSIUTINUIS og cea uc thie Fe a ISS ae, 440 
SUD: COCA ae ee Ati ee Pek ola Cae 1,780 


From this would be deducted the long-term 
capital employed outside Canada, in this case 
Ticeguity mCOMpanys ry. scl. eee oe ens 400 


pee los Total 
ownership assets equity 
per cent 
1,200 600 
600 250 
500 350 


The value for long-term investment in Canada in 
enterprise A would therefore be established 
ASRIE RE EE. Ue Sa Ee ere 1,380 


Neither of the CALURA series, nor the invest- 
ment position series for control, involves apportioning 
investment in a corporation or enterprise between 
resident and non-resident sources. The statistical unit as 
a whole is first classified (as to degree of non-resident 
ownership or as to control); each series then proceeds to 
tabulate differing measures (e.g., total assets, total 
equity, long-term investment in Canada). 


On the other hand investment position series for 
foreign ownership measure sources of capital. For this 
purpose the value attributed to foreign long-term invest- 
ment in Canada in enterprise A would be calculated as 
follows: 


Long-term debt held by non-residents... ..... 250 
Equity held by non-residents (75% of 500 +440) 705 


Ress: 
Equity of non-residents in Company D (75% 


OFS400) 2. Sere NS See A ee 300 
Total foreign long-term investment in Canada 
ANNCNLET PMSA chee oe see ee ee 655 


The Canadian-owned investment in the enterprise 
in Canada would be 725. Investment position tabulations 
would attribute the various values entirely to the 
industry representing the principal activity of companies 
A, B and C as a group, in this case probably the industry 
of A. 


Percentage series for foreign control and ownership 
are obtained by relating the value data to corresponding 
estimates for the whole industry. 
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Statistics of International Travel! 


Method of Compiling Data 


The system of producing statistics on international 
travel between Canada and other countries has been 
carefully developed over many years with periodic 
revisions to effect improvement in basic data when this 
became possible. Statistics on international travel cover 
many types of travellers, including those travelling for 
holiday, vacation or health, whether paying for ex- 
pensive accommodation or visiting friends or relatives; 
businessmen and officials; delegates to conventions or 
conferences; and the many re-entries of summer resi- 
dents and commuters. Persons travelling in transit 
through Canada to other countries, over the most direct 
route between two points in the United States, or in 
transit through the United States between two points 
in Canada, are included in the aggregate of crossings. 
In other words, international travel comprises the total 
travel movement between Canada and all other countries. 
The following explanation describes in detail the pro- 
cedures involved in collecting and compiling data on 
international travel and includes reproductions of the 
forms in use during 1974. 


Statistics on international travel are developed 
from two types of sources both of which are heavily 
dependent on the co-operation of port officials. They 
are: 


— Frontier counts— Numbers of travellers crossing 
Canada’s border are provided by the Department of 
National Revenue (Customs and Excise Division). 
All ports of entry across Canada participate in the 
collection of numbers of travellers by selected cate- 
gories, by type of transaction, and in the case of high- 
way and ferry points, the numbers of cars and trucks. 


— Expenditure surveys — Continuous questionnaire sur- 
veys are used to secure data on the expenditures and 
other characteristics of international travellers. These 
surveys are made possible through the co-operation of 
the Department of National Revenue, as well as the 
United States Department of Commerce. The ques- 
tionnaires, which do not identify the respondent, are 
distributed at border points to foreign travellers and 
returning Canadian travellers in accordance with pre- 
arranged schedules. Since response cannot be control- 
led due to the voluntary nature of the survey and the 
distribution methods, the results may be subject to a 
response bias unknown either in quantity or direction. 


When estimating receipts and payments on travel 
account, consideration must be given to the many kinds 
of visits involved. For example, there are casual trips of 


1 A more complete description will be found in Travel 
Between Canada and Other Countries (Catalogue 66-201). 


visitors or returning residents who may remain for a few 
hours or less; family vacations which could involve a stay 
of two or three weeks; persons who may stay several 
months; and also business trips, conventions and single 
or group travel for any purpose. Studies conducted over 
a period of years have established that expenditures tend 
to follow a pattern from year to year, but vary according 
to the type of transportation used, type of visitors, 
length of stay, etc. For this reason each type of travel 
must be treated separately. An unweighted average ap- 
plied to such a heterogeneous mass of travellers would 
give a figure on travel that would be of little value. 
Since each classification forms a different proportion of 
the aggregate, it is important that an average expenditure 
representative of the type of travel be applied to the 
number of visits within each category. 


Number of International Travellers (Frontier Counts) 


The numbers of all persons entering Canada from 
abroad are recorded by customs officials under three 
broad classifications — non-residents travelling to Canada, 
residents of Canada travelling abroad and a category of 
other travellers which include immigrants, military per- 
sonnel and diplomats (including dependents), and per- 
sons engaged in the operation of transportation equip- 
ment. 


The data are gathered from three source docu- 
ments completed at all points of entry to Canada. All 
travellers who clear customs are recorded by category, 
method of entry and country of residence. The docu- 
ments listed below are sent directly to Statistics Canada 
for processing. 


E62 Entry Tally (Form 1) — To record travellers 
and vehicles by land and car ferry at ports of entry on 
the United States - Canadian border. 


These counts are on a full census basis, except for 
seven ports where a count of automobiles is carried out 
one day in four. The schedules are arranged between the 
seven points to cover all days of the month over the re- 
gion. Toll authorities at these points provide counts of 
total automobile traffic which are then used to provide 
weighted estimates of traffic by categories. 


E63 Private Craft and Passenger Arrivals (Form 
2)— To record travellers entering Canada by private 
plane and boat. This form is also used to record travel- 
lers on commercial freighters, passenger ferries and in- 
land excursion cruises. 


E64 Referral Cards (Forms 3A, 3B and 3C) — To 
record travellers and crews entering Canada by commer- 
cial plane and boat, including charter and ocean cruise 
arrivals. 
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Port — Bureau [Date 


ae i 
Initials — Port - eBid | Date | {nicials — 
Initiales i jinitrales 


| 7 
SW ee Se a mr ae 


U.S. residents Returning residents from U.S. only ; : : 
s a Commercial trucks — Cami ONS COMMETCIAUA 
Z 
Rési ts SB. -Uk tésiden H t s E.-U. Geek RSA t Od . aa no eee dente tee ee 
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DESCRIPTION* 
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A 100% count of travellers at airports and sea- 
ports is undertaken through the use of this card which 
serves the needs of a number of other government 
departments. The cards, which are completed by customs 
officials, contain information on the category of travel- 
ler and country of residence. 


Expenditures and Other Travel Characteristics 


Continuous questionnaire surveys are used to se- 
cure information on the expenditure and other charac- 
teristics of international travellers. These surveys are 
conducted under a co-operative arrangement with the 
United States Department of Commerce and Canada 
customs. The questionnaires are handed out to a sample 
of travellers on entry to Canada by customs officials, or 
in some cases by United States border officials. The 
travellers complete the questionnaire at their leisure and 
mail the form to the United States Department of Com- 
merce or Statistics Canada. The questionnaires are sum- 
marized by electronic processing, stratified by month or 
quarter, province of entry, type of transportation, length 
of stay and traveller category. In the case of automobile 
traffic a more detailed stratification is made for selected 
points of entry. When adjustments have been made for 
special traffic, the frontier counts or traffic densities 
are related to the sample data and weighted numbers or 
inflation factors are applied. 


The questionnaires used are as follows: 


United States visitors to Canada — Questionnaire 
BES36, reproduced as Form 4, is used to secure informa- 
tion on the spending and travel habits of United States visi- 
tors. It is distributed by United States customs officials 
one day in four to the driver of each United States vehicle 
returning to the United States after staying in Canada one 
or more nights and to visitors travelling by private plane 
or boat, and two weeks in each quarter to the driver of 
each United States vehicle entering and leaving Canada on 
the same day and to United States residents travel- 
ling by commercial plane, bus, rail or boat. Respondents 
mail completed questionnaires to the United States 
Department of Commerce. In 1974 about 33,000 
questionnaires were returned covering 88,000 travel- 
lers. 


Overseas visitors to Canada — Questionnaire 
3-1401-10 is distributed by Canada customs officials 
to all visitors entering Canada from countries other than 
the United States. The questionnaire, reproduced as 
Form 5, is completed by the traveller during his visit 
and mailed to Statistics Canada on leaving Canada. In 
1974 some 12,000 questionnaires were returned cover- 
ing 17,000 travellers. 


Returning Canadian residents — Questionnaire 
3-1401-8, Canadian Vehicles Leaving Canada and Re- 
turning on the Same Day, reproduced as Form 6, is 
distributed by Canada customs officials one week in 
each quarter to the driver of each Canadian vehicle 
leaving and returning to Canada on the same day. 


Completed forms are mailed to Statistics Canada for 
tabulation and analysis. In 1974 about 18,000 of these 
questionnaires were returned covering 44,000 travellers. 


Questionnaire 3-1401-3 has two parts, reproduced 
as Forms 7 A and 7B. The first is distributed by Canada 
customs officials one day in four to the driver of each 
Canadian automobile returning to Canada after staying 
in the United States one or more nights and to non- 
automobile travellers to the United States. The second 
is similarly used for Canadian residents returning from 
countries other than the United States. In 1974 some 
47,000 of these questionnaires were returned covering 
101,000 travellers. 


Publications and Summary of Detail Available 


Travel Between Canada and Other Countries — 
(Formerly Travel Between Canada, the United States 
and Other Countries) quarterly, formerly monthly sta- 
tistics by month on non-resident travellers entering 
Canada by country of residence and Canadian residents 
returning from abroad. Detail by province and port 
of entry, type of transportation, and length of stay. 
The report contains current data on the quarterly esti- 
mates of receipts and payments on international travel 
(Catalogue 66-001). 


International Travel — Advance Information — 
(Formerly United States/Non-resident Vehicles Enter- 
ing Canada) monthly. Non-resident and returning resi- 
dent travellers to Canada, and the number of United 
States vehicles entering each province (Catalogue 
66-002). 


Travel Between Canada and Other Countries, 
annual — Analysis of non-resident travel in Canada, in- 
cluding numbers of foreign travellers by country of 
residence and their expenditures according to length of 
stay, type of transportation, etc.; special studies of non- 
resident travel behaviour in Canada, including purpose 
of trip, accommodation used, and destinations. Analy- 
sis of Canadian travel to the United States and over- 
seas countries similar in scope to the data on travellers 
from the United States and overseas countries in Canada 
(Catalogue 66-201). 


Definition of Terms 


International traveller —The term international 
traveller applies to all persons arriving in Canada who are 
cleared through Customs and Immigration points of 
entry. One person may cross into Canada several times 
on one trip away from home. The method of collection 
counts each crossing or visit made. The term inter- 
national traveller is divided into three groups; non- 
resident traveller, resident traveller and other traveller. If 
all “‘same day” travellers are excluded from non-resident 
and resident categories, the numbers remaining approxi- 
mate the international definition of ‘‘tourist”’. 


10. Method of transportation used to enter and leave Canada 
(Mark (X) appropriate boxes) 


TO LEAVE CANADA 


A[_] Automobile A [_ | Automobile : 
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B{_|Commercial airplane B{_|Commercial airplane 0 zu 
<q, 
C{[_|Private airplane C[_| Private airplane Wea 
<vO ron 
D [_] Bus D[_] Bus ane 
akhkio 
E(_ | Train E[_|Train 
F {_ |Commercial boat F {_ |Commercial boat 
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H [_] Other — Specify z H [| Other ~— Specify z 
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won 
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34 j= OO 79) 
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B[-]Ch Goes 3 
arter = 0 
= geo Z 
C [_] Tour (fare includes meals vi ra Ww o 
and/or accommodations) Saf ¢ 
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Statistics Canada Statistique Canada 


International Travel Section 
OFFICIAL CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL SURVEY 
(For non-residents from countries other than Canada and the U.S.A.) 


@Complete this questionnaire before leaving Canada. No postage is required if mailed in Canada, The 
provided will be treated as confidential and used only for statistical purposes, 


Authority — Statistics Act, Chapter 15, Statutes of Canada 1970-71-72. 


information 


(Frangais au verso) 


1, Where do you live? 


Office use only 


Country | City or | 
rie ioe 2 
1-3, L L# 
2. (a) Place and date of ENTRY into Canada ON THIS TRIP? re Os 
piace | | ae ny eal 
n Lev 
(b) Place and date of EXIT from Canada ON THIS TRIP? 
] 12-14 eae E 
Place Date i] 
15-17 x 
3. Is this your first trip to Canada? (_] Yes or [_] No 18-21 a a ee D 
4, Please insert in the appropriate block the NUMBER of persons covered in this report (include yourself), 22-23 La CM 
Male Female Male Female 24-25 me CF 
Persons over 12 years | | | Persons 12 years and under 26-27 Sica AM 
as La 
5. What was the main reason for coming to Canada? 
(_] Business (_] Convention/Conference [_] Temporary or seasonal worker SEO =ar 
Nights 
Study Visiting friends or relatives Transit to other countries 
> a 2 ssa LITT I nia. 
({_] Pleasure trip (_] Other (specify) | q 35-37 ah a PSEsie 
seo LI I Ins. 
6. (a) International transportation used: 
ame Amount Specify 41-43 N.B. 
Name of Airlines of fares currency 
ARRIVAL in Canada: pr other carmiers v v 44-46 Lies Que. 
from overseas | | 47-49 | Ont. 
| | 50-52 LL] Man. 
from United States [ 
x Sachi 53-55 astound Sask, 
ee mount peci 7 
DEPARTURE from Canada: Name of Airlines of fares currency a -++ Round Trip 56-58 Alcan 
or other carriers v v teer Specify 
to overseas ae 
6264 Wl lly, 
to United States | 65 ie U.S. 
cose (_I | In, 


(b) Was this a: 


("] Scheduled service {_]Tour (Fare includes meals and/or accommodation) 


69 ra XUS 


(_] Charter (_] Other (specify) iP 


7. Estimate as nearly as possible total spending in Canada of persons reported in Question 4.(Exclude commer- 
cial transportation fares reported above but include local transportation) 


In Canadian Dollars 


$ -00 


Direct 


70-71 fi P 

72-74 ae N 

v-7e LJ | I Irs 

79-82 (mars E$ 
83 ie] S 


8. While in Canada what cities or towns did you visit and how many nights did you stay in each? 


Nights 
stay 


City or town and province City or town and province 


VIA — SD 


84-85 mig P 

86-89 as | T$ 

so-3{_[ TT les 
olds 


Total nights in Canada 


9, Did you visit the United States ON THIS TRIP? 
Y No Y Yes (If ‘tYes’’, complete the following) 
' 


(i) 


VIA — Lt 


95-96 Be P 
97-99 | N 
roo-o3 [_| [| | _Jrs 
roso7 [_ | | 1 Jes 
108 of Ss 


(_] Before entering Canada 


(a) How many nights did you stay in Canada 
F before’ visiting the USA?) se eee 
{_] During your stay in Canada -: 
(b) How many times on THIS TRIP did you 
visit the USA? 


! 

' 

\ 

| 

' 

‘ 

4 ar 
' (ii) 
' 

' 

! 

' 

1 


(iii) ‘| After leaving Canada 


|Comments: 


10, 


VIA —O 


109-110 le lithe 
niu3 [TT In 


naui7{_ | [ TL Jrs 


ns-i21_[ 1 [ Jes 
122 LJs 


3-1401-27: 12-5-75 thank you for your co-operation 
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QUESTIONNAIRE FOR CANADIAN RESIDENTS LEAVING AND 
RETURNING TO CANADA ON THE SAME DAY 


QUESTIONNAIRE POUR LES CANADIENS SORTANT DU CANADA 
ET REVENANT LE MEME JOUR 


No signature is required — Vous n’avez pas @ le signer. 


If you have already completed a form during the last seven days 
please hand this one back to the inspector without completing it. 
— Si vous avez déja rempli une Wermute au cours des sept demiers 
jours, remettez celle-ci @ l’inspecteur sans la remplir. 


1. How did you re-enter Canada? — Comment €Etes-vous rentré 
au Canada? 


{_] Automobile [_] Taxi 
{_] Commercial vehicle — Véhicule commercial 
[| Other (specify) — Autre (précisez) 


. Place of re-entry into Canada? — Lieu de 
e 
rentrée au Canada? 


3. Main purpose of trip. — But principal du voyage. 


[_] Employed in U.S. — Emploi [_] Business — Affaires 
aux Etats-Unis 


. [_] Visiting friends or relatives 
[ ] Pleasure — Voyage d’ agrément — Visite 4des amis ou parents 


[_] Other (specify) — Autre (précisez) 


4. Number of persons covered in this report. — Nombre de 
. oe 
personnes prises en compte dans la présente formule. 


5. During the past 7 days, how many same day trips(including 
to-day’s) have you made to the U.S.? — Au cours des 7 der- 
niers jours, combien de fois (aujourd’hui compris), étes- 
vous allé aux Etats-Unis et revenu le méme jour? 

6. Total expenditures in U.S. (Canadian dollars) on this trip for 
all purposes by persons reported above. — Dépenses totales 
(en dollars canadiens) faites aux Etats-Unis pour toutes fins 
au cours de ce voyage parles personnes prises en compte dans 
la presénte formule. : ‘ 

or if no expenditures 


5 ee ee eee ou néant V ual 


3-1401-8: 13-8-73 


age 


a te Statistics Canada Statistique Canada 


International Travel Section 


CONFIDENTIAL QUESTIONNAIRE TO RETURNING CANADIAN TRAVELLERS 


Report on the trip on which you received this questionnaire 


TRIPS TO THE UNITED STATES 


If trip was to overseas 


countries (including Authority — Statistics Act, Chapter 15, 
Hawaii) use other side Statutes of Canada 1970-71-72. 
1. Place where you left Canada Date 
day month year 
Place where you re-entered Canada Date 
day month year 


8. Check means of transportation used — 


2. City or town and province in which you reside 


Leaving Canada Returning to Canada 
Automobile ie C] 
3. Main destination in the United States — Bane — le 
Give state Bus [a (oa 
Train (| LJ 
4. Number of nights spent at above destination a 
Boat | (ee) 
Total nights in the United States on this trip | Omempleasetspecity) ral O 
5. Check type of lodging used most in U.S. — 
ES VCAtipines tentianvor hove crinler [ 9. ee commercial carrier(s) was used, give the name and the approximate 
4 ares purchased, including cash or credit transactions and taxes on 
[_] Apartment or dwelling (owned or rented) CXS BS POR SLT On = 
Name of Fares 
Resort, Hotel or Motel commercial carrier(s) Canadian $ 
[_] Home of friends or relatives 
a heaving, Canadawonacne sss 
|_| Other (please specify) 
6. Check main purpose of trip — Pe NG COS ha eee 
[_] Business Ifreturn fare was purchased, give name ofcarrier(s) above 
lima : : andathe stotaleam ountspatdwhereme cdma ccs meretan ea taesat seas 
Convention, conference or seminar 
|_| Holiday (include vacation and other recreation) Check type of trip taken — 
[_] Shopping [| Regular service 
[_] Travelling through U.S. to or from other parts of Canada 
(complete question 11) O All expense tour 
|_| Visiting friends or relatives am Charter flight 
Other (please specify) 


10. Estimate as nearly as possible (in Canadian dollars) expenditures 


in the U.S. by persons reported in item 7 (include food, lodging, 
entertainment, merchandise, gifts, automobile operation, local trans- 
portation, etc.). Include cash or credit transactions but exclude 
transportation costs reported above. 


7. Number of persons covered in this report — 


AUIS eerste er enener ere tee 


Children (under 16 years) .............. $ or if nil, check [_] 


11. If this trip was to or from other parts of Canada via the U.S., give provinces visited 


Please mail in the enclosed postage paid envelope. Your co-operation is appreciated. 
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If trip was to 


United States 
use other side 


TRIPS TO OVERSEAS COUNTRIES BY CANADIANS 


(Include Hawaii, Bermuda, Caribbean countries, Mexico, other Latin American countries, etc.) 


1. Place where you left Canada Date 
day month year 
Place where you re-entered Canada Date 
day month year 
2. Main purpose of trip 3. Type of trip taken 
[_] Business [_] All expense tour by plane 
Pe | Convention, conference or seminar 
ia} Holiday (include vacation or other pleasure) La All expense cruise by ship 
[_] Visiting friends or relatives [_] Charter flight 
[_] Other (please specify) i [_] Regular service by plane or ship 
4. Place of residence in Canada 5. Number of persons covered in this report 
Cig ontown A Quills es oseons es eaecaeien Uaueuenaeetnan ee tetas 
Province Children (under 16 years).......:ccceccesceeeeeees 
6. International transportation between Canada and overseas. Report| 7. Approximate expenditures (cash or credit transac- 
approximate cost (cash or credit transactions) including taxes on tions) in countries other than the United States for 
transportation and other expenses aboard plane or ship. food, rent, lodging, entertainment, merchandise, Canadian 


gifts, automobile operation, local transportation, etc. 


Include ‘‘Prepaid Tours’’ or ‘‘Pay Later Plans’’ but 
exclude the amount shown in item 6 as international 


; anadi ; 
Outward service Canadian TEANSPOLtACLOM caver cent Te oes ee etn een ener eam 
Pp 
(omit cents) 
4 i 5 itc . 
Direct [_] or via the U.S. [_] tomiticents) Where possible 
Number of give the 
Name countries visited nights in amount spent 
[_] Air each country in each 
Name of airline country 
(omit cents) 
[_] Ship 
Name of vessel or steamship line 
Inward service 
Direct (im or via the U.S. 
[] Air ee. 


Name of airline 


[_] Ship 


Name of vessel or steamship line 


If you travelled through the United States en route to and/or from other countries, complete the following: 


8. Place of departure from the U.S. Place of re-entry into the U.S. 


9. Give number of nights spent in the United States during this trip ....-..cccsscccsenseessseseeeeeesereseseteeetetene eters eset ete eae 


10. Approximate expenditures (Canadian dollars) while in the United States. Include cash or credit transactions for living expenses, 


merchandise, entertainment, transportation, EC. crccscrerreerererseressnesenscsesssssenssenenersreccensressverssenssesserecceescenananananesesrecsressccescaneseseereesesssr signet 
(omit cents) 


11. Type of transportation used to re-enter Canada from the United States 


Please mail in the enclosed postage paid envelope. Your co-operation is appreciated. 
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Non-resident traveller — An international traveller 
resident of a country other than Canada who passes 
through Canada customs on a visit for a period of less 
than 12 months. Canadian citizens resident in other 
countries coming home on leave are included. This 
category comprises persons entering Canada for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 


— Business, commuting to work, seasonal or tem- 
porary employment 


— Attending a convention, conference or seminar 
— Study, summer resident 

— Visiting friends or relatives 

— Pleasure, holiday, vacation, health and shopping 


— Travelling in transit (clearing Canada customs). 


Resident traveller — An international traveller resi- 
dent in Canada who has travelled outside Canada for a 
period of less than 12 months for the same reasons as 
given above and who is returning to Canada through 
Canada customs. Foreign citizens resident in Canada 
travelling abroad on leave or for other reasons are 
included. 


Other travellers — A group consisting of the fol- 
lowing types of international travellers: 


— Immigrants: citizens of other countries entering 
Canada to take up residence. 


— Former residents: Canadian citizens returning to 
Canada to establish permanent residence. 


—Military personnel, diplomats and dependents: 
Canadian citizens and dependents who have been 
stationed abroad and who are returning from post- 
ings; foreign citizens and dependents entering 
Canada on a military or diplomatic posting. 


— Crews: persons engaged in the operation of planes, 
ships and trucks. 


Travel receipts — Expenditures in Canada by non- 
resident travellers, foreign air crews and commercial 
truck crews for all expenses incidental to travel (includ- 
ing purchases of goods to be exported for personal use 
by travellers). Among these would be international fare 
payments to resident carriers and expenditures in 
Canada for lodging, food, entertainment, local transpor- 
tation, gifts and all other purchases of goods and ser- 
vices. 


Travel payments — Expenditures abroad by Cana- 
dian resident travellers, air crews and commercial truck 
crews for all expenses incidental to travel (including 
purchases of goods to be imported for personal use by 
travellers). Among these would be international fare 
payments to non-resident carriers and expenditures 
abroad for lodging, food, entertainment, local trans- 
portation, gifts and all other purchases of goods and ser- 
vices. 


International transportation fares — Passenger ser- 
vices for the transportation of individuals and the related 
services rendered by carriers. These would include fares, 
expenditures on board the carrier, excess baggage 
charges, etc. Excluded would be transportation of travel- 
lers between places within the country where they are 
travelling. International fare payments to Canadian car- 
riers by non-residents are included in travel receipts, 
while fare payments to non-resident carriers by Canadian 
residents are included in travel payments. 


Reliability Indications 


Numerical counts — A continual liaison function 
is performed by the International Travel Section with 
the supplying department to review, discuss and solve in- 
consistencies in reported figures. A monitoring system 
has been established to compare incoming data with 
information available from such independent sources 
as airport management reports, toll figures, provincial 
road counters, Aviation Statistics Centre data, etc. This 
permits the verification and explanation of irregular 
fluctuations in reported figures. 


The samples drawn at seven points of entry on 
the Ontario border have been designed and tested by 
Statistics Canada. Reliability calculations reveal accur- 
acy to within acceptable limits at the regional level. 
Variances are calculated monthly and monitored to en- 
sure representativeness. The total flow of traffic through 
these points is determined by figures submitted monthly 
by toll authorities. 


Questionnaire surveys — Voluntary questionnaire 
surveys, which do not identify respondents, were es- 
tablished originally to collect expenditure data. They 
contained only a few questions. Response was reason- 
ably large and consistent. As travel grew in size and im- 
portance, the travel industry voiced a need for much 
more detailed information for market research and in- 
dustry planning. The questionnaires were gradually 
expanded to include as many as 11 questions including 
purpose of trip, detail on origin and destination, type 
of accommodation. etc. Response declined and became 
more irregular as the volume of traffic increased. The 
original purpose of the questionnaire is still served ade- 
quately. However, derivation of expenditure data and 
other characteristics below the aggregate level strains 
the purpose of the survey and resultant statistics must 
be considered less reliable. 


Since response cannot be controlled due to the 
voluntary nature of the surveys and the distribution 
methods, reliability measures are difficult or next to 
impossible. There may be both “‘distribution”’ biases in 
that questionnaires may not reach a random selection 
of travellers, and “response” biases in that the indivi- 
duals replying may not be representative of the travel- 
ling public. 
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About 45,000 questionnaires covering 105,000 
persons were received in 1974 from non-residents par- 
ties entering Canada and 65,000 covering 145,000 per- 
sons from returning residents, representing less than one 
half of 1% of the 68 million total resident and non- 
resident entries into Canada. Under controlled condi- 
tions, the size of these samples may be adequate; how- 
ever, to date measures of reliability cannot be calcu- 
lated. There are, therefore, limits to the quantity of data 
which can be released from the surveys, particularly in 
respect of cross tabulations by detailed characteristics. 


Weighting techniques used in the estimation pro- 
cess attempt to reduce the effect of biases. Response 
is disaggregated by known population characteristics 
into homogeneous groups. For example, three main 
groups are United States automobiles entering and leav- 
ing same day, those staying one night and those staying 
two or more nights. Further, the port or area of entry, 
to take into account geographical distribution, is esta- 
blished for each group prior to the application of 
weights. In each quarter, 869 individual weights are 
applied in the estimation of expenditures and trip 
characteristics of international travellers. 


The formula for the estimation of travel charac- 
teristics of United States residents to Canada, as an ex- 
ample, could be summarized as follows: 


10 Nc Nj Ncj 
x = Lhe 
ite ec 


lesy 

ll 
Tw) 
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E =estimate of characteristics, United States residents 
(e.g., expenditure, nights, etc.) 


c = category of traveller (e.g., auto same day, auto one 
night, etc.) 


i = time period 

j = selected port or group of ports of entry 
N = total volume (universe) for specified c and j 
n = total sample for specified c and j 


X = observation on particular characteristic (e.g., expen- 
diture, nights, etc.). 


Studies conducted by the International Travel 
Section relating data from independent sources to the 
questionnaire output have revealed comparability at 
high levels of aggregation. In 1967, a controlled inter- 
view survey of United States automobile parties leaving 
Canada produced estimates of expenditures which were 
within 0.7% of the total derived from the questionnaire 
surveys. Similar agreement was reached in the mean 


expenditure per car per day in studies conducted in 
1968 and 1969. The actual difference in the average 
was $0.20 in 1968 and $0.40 in 1969, both within 
2%. 


Data from international sources, provincial govern- 
ments, etc., tend to show trends similar to those revealed 
by the existing system. Generally, the questionnaire 
methods indicate reliability at the higher levels of ag- 
gregation, with deterioration in the observations at lower 
levels of aggregation and in detailed cross-classifications 
of data. 


The search for alternative methods of collecting 
traveller data under statistically controlled conditions 
and at low cost is continuing. 


A trial was sponsored by Statistics Canada in Oc- 
tober and November 1972 at Montréal International 
Airport to evaluate the questionnaire survey of non- 
resident travellers from countries other than the United 
States on the basis of three criteria: questionnaire 
design; distribution methods; and response representa- 
tives. 


Briefly, results indicated that a test questionnaire 
designed to be less “official” looking and printed in 
colour had half the response of the existing question- 
naire; Statistics Canada personnel distributing question- 
naires had twice as much response as customs Officials; 
and the answers to questions on the questionnaire ap- 
proximated at high levels of aggregation results from 
the same questions obtained by interviewers. The de- 
tailed study by country of residence did not show com- 
parability. City of destination and even some province 
of destination observations were not within acceptable 
limits. 


An air exit trial was conducted at Toronto Inter- 
national Airport in May 1974 using a modified departure 
lounge technique. The procedure combined a short 
interview and the distribution of a questionnaire to be 
completed by the traveller prior to departure. The trial 
demonstrated that the methods were of limited use due 
to the non-random nature of entries, especially late 
arrivals, into departure lounges. 


An auto exit trial was conducted in the April to 
June period of 1975 at Ontario highway points. The 
methodological trial paralleled an interview survey being 
conducted by the province but replaced the full inter- 
view method with a “number match”, short inter- 
view/mailback questionnaire. The methods proved suc- 
cessful and are recommended as a lower cost alternative 
to the full interview. 
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Balance of Payments Division 


APPENDIX 10 


Publications of Statistics Canada Relating 


to the Balance of Payments 


Balance of International Payments 


The following listing of historical balance of For Catalogue 
payments publications is as complete insofar as is 1926-45 67-501, 67-201 (1972) 
known. It includes a number of reports not identified 1946 - 64 67-505 
at the time of publication in 1966 of the Historical 1965 - 66 67-201 (1965 - 1970) 
Catalogue of Dominion Bureau of Statistics Publica- 1967 and 1968 99 (1972) 
tions, 1918 - 1960 (Catalogue 11-504). 1969 “(1973 - 74) 

1970 67-001 (most recent) 


Main Series 


International Investment Position 


While the reports listed give descriptive comment 
and statistical detail which may not have been revised 
or republished, only those listed below with the period 
for which they should be used were required at the 
time of writing to provide a complete set of the main 
series published on a continuing basis. 


Complete Listing 


Catalogue 


67-001 


67-002 


Title 


Sub-annual Series 


Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of Inter- 
national Payments — quarterly from second quarter 
of 1953. (Separate French language reports 67-001F 
from third quarter 1971 through fourth quarter 1973) 


Security Transactions with Non-residents (formerly 
Sales and Purchases of Securities Between Canada and 
Other Countries) monthly from May 1935 


Annual Series 


Estimated Balance of International Payments in Canada: 
1920 - 26 
1925-27 


Estimated Balance of International Payments for Canada: 
1926-29 
1926-30 


Estimated Balance of International Payments for Canada, 
together with description of methods used, 1926 - 30 


n.d. not dated. 


Catalogue 


67-202 (1926 - 1967) 
“ (1968-1970) 
(1971-1973) 
# (1974) 


Year of 
publication 


1928 
1929 


n.d. 
1931 


1932 


Catalogue 


67-201 


“ce 


Sa30 


Title 


Annual Series — Continued 


Canada’s Balance of International Payments: 
1926-31 
1926 -32 


Estimated Balance of International Payments for Canada: 


Preliminary statement 1933 
Preliminary statement 1934 
Preliminary statement 1935 
Preliminary statement 1936 


British and Foreign Investment in Canada and Cana- 
dian Investments Abroad (preliminary statements 
for 1937) 


The Canadian Balance of International Payments: 
1926 - 36 
1937 
Preliminary statement 1938 


Revised statement 1938 and preliminary statement 
1939 


Revised statement 1939 and preliminary statement 
1940 


Revised statements 1937-40 and preliminary state- 
ment 1941 


1937-42 (revised statements 1937-41 and prelimi- 
nary statement 1942) 


1937-43 (revised statements 1937-42 and preliminary 
statement 1943) 


1926-44 (revised statements, 1926-43, preliminary 
statement, 1944, and British and foreign owned 
investment in Canada, and Canadian investment 
abroad 1926 -39) 

1926-45 (revised statements 1926-44, preliminary 
statement, 1945, and British and foreign owned 
investment in Canada, and Canadian investments 
abroad 1926-45) 

Preliminary statement, 1946 

Preliminary statement, 1947 

Preliminary statement, 1948 

Preliminary statement, 1949 
1950 


1951 and foreign capital invested in Canada 


Year of 
publication 


$932 
1933 


1934 
1935 
n.d. 

1937 
1938 


193%, 
1938 
1939 
1940 


1941 
1943 


1943 


1944 


1945 


1947 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
n.d. 


1952 


eat = 


Catalogue Title Year of 
publication 


Annual Series — Concluded 


67-201 1952 and international investment position 1935 
es 1953 7 1954 
- 1954 - 1955 
i 1955 and international investment position 1956 
a 195652 rs ey s 1957 
4 1959 3 y et v 1958 
i 195 Ge * Fi a (also supplement) 1959 
cs 1959: “ FS 1960 
E L960 ‘i ss . 1962 
"4 1961 and 1962 and international investment position 1964 
a 1963, 1964 and 1965 and international investment 1967 

position 
ee 1965-70 1972 
mi 1971 1973 
as 1972 1975 
> 1973 - 74 1977 
i 1975-76 1979 
1977, 1979 


Canada’s International Investment Position: 


67-202 1926 - 67 eA 
1968 -70 1975 
v% 197 Lb =73 io 
v 1974 1978 
a 1 1979 


Occasional Series 


67-D-50 Branch plants, subsidiary and affiliated companies, 1931 
British and foreign capital investment in Canada 


None Notes on foreign capital investments in Canada 1926 


Catalogue 


67-D-51 


None 


None 


None 
None 
None 


None 


67-D-51 


67-D-51 


None 


67-D-52 


67-D-53 


67-D-54 


67-D-55 


67-D-56 


67-D-57 


eo eS 


Title 


Occasional Series — Continued 


Capital investments by British and foreign countries in 
Canada and capital investments by Canadians in other 
countries: 


1927 
1928 
January 1, 1929 


British and foreign investments in Canada — Branch, 
subsidiary, affiliated and controlled companies, etc. 


Estimated British and foreign investments in Canada 
January 1: 


1929 - 30 
1926-31 


Companies of foreign origin establishing in Canada since 
August 15, 1930 (issued December 31, 1933) 


British and foreign investment in Canada — Branch, 
subsidiary, affiliated and controlled companies es- 
tablishing in Canada since August 15, 1930, issued: 


July 2, 1935 
January 2, 1936 
July 2, 1936 
January 2, 1937 


British and foreign capital invested in Canada and Cana- 
dian capital invested abroad, 1926 - 36. 


British and foreign direct investments in Canada and 
Canadian direct investments abroad: 


1936 
1937 


The Canadian balance of international payments: a 
study of methods and results 


Exchange, 1931 


Foreign prices and exchange rates 1924 (with references 
to important trade tendencies in leading countries) 


International distribution of ownership of the petroleum 
industry in Canada (1945 - 51) 


Recent international capital movements 1924 - 29 
Statistics showing distribution of securities by joint 


stock companies engaged in industrial enterprises in 
Canada, agriculture excepted, as at December 31, 1921 


Year of 
publication 


n.d. 
1929 
1930 


1931 


1932 
ned. 


1933 


1935 
1936 
1936 
1937) 


1937 


1938 
1939 


1939 


1932 


1925 


1952 


1930 


n.d. 


Catalogue 


67-D-58 


67-501 


67-502 


67-S03A 
67-503 


67-504 


67-505 


Other Statistics Canada Divisions 


International Travel (Catalogue prefix 66) 


See: Historical Catalogue of Dominion Bureau of 


2433 = 


Title 


Occasional Series — Concluded 


United States direct investments in Canada; statistics of 
investments in all companies and operations of the 
larger manufacturing companies 


Canadian balance of international payments, 1926-48 


Canadian balance of international payments in the post- 
war years, 1946-52 

Canada’s International Investment Position: 
Selected years 1926-49 
1926 - 54 


Canada’s external short-term assets and liabilities 1945 - 


57 


The Canadian balance of international payments. A com- 


pendium of statistics from 1946 - 65 


Statistics Publications, 
11-504) pp. 139 - 146. 


Year of 
publication 


1949 


1949 


1953 


n.d. 
1956 and 1958 


1959 


1967 


Commodity Trade (Catalogue prefix 65) 


See: Historical Catalogue of Dominion Bureau of 
1918-1960 (Catalogue 


Statistics Publications, 1918-1960 (Catalogue 1976-77 Catal me Hieron te 
11-504) pp. 146 and 147. eee atalogue (Catalogue ) pp. 


1976-77 Catalogue (Catalogue 11-204E) p. 114. 
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APPENDIX 11 


Addendum — An Updating 


The presentiment expressed in the Foreword to 
the effect that any study of sources and methods will 
begin to be outdated almost as soon as it is contem- 
plated has been borne out by events since it was written. 
This addendum describes a number of developments and 
occurrences which are not fully reflected in this publi- 
cation. 


The Fourth Edition of the Balance of Payments 
Manual was published by the International Monetary 
Fund in late 1977. References throughout this publica- 
tion (including those in Appendix 5, International 
Statistical Standards and Canadian Balance of Payments 
Statistics) are to the Third Edition, which was introdu- 
ced originally in 1961. 


Lottery receipts and payments, which are dis- 
cussed under series A23 and B23 in Part II and in 
Appendix 5, were transferred in the first quarter of 
1978 from series A23 and B23, Other services, to series 
A33 and B33, Personal and institutional remittances, 
retroactively to 1974. 


Government loans — During the first quarter of 
1978 Canada forgave some $232 million of soft loans 
previously extended to developing countries. Similar 
earlier transactions were described under series B37, 
Official contributions, and series B45, Repayments of 
postwar loans and advances, in Part II. The treatment 
in balance of payments statistics of the transactions in 
the first quarter of 1978 departed from past practice, 
from international standards for balance of payments 
statistics and from the Public Accounts of Canada, in 
that the transactions were not reflected. The omission 
was dictated by a concern that the transactions were so 
large that, if shown, they would contribute to a misin- 
terpretation of other elements of the System of National 
Accounts. In particular, the forgiveness would have 
appeared as an increase in government expenditure and 
been reflected as a reduction in saving. If it had been 
recognized in the balance of payments as an official 
contribution, the recorded current account deficit for 
the quarter would, of course, have been larger, as would 
repayments received by Canada on loans made to foreign 
governments. The treatment adopted enlarged the dif- 
ferences between the flows recorded in the balance of 
payments and the change in Canada’s international 
investment position, as well as between stock and flow 
series in the financial flows. The difficulties which would 
be occasioned for the national accounts and the financial 
flows in following past practice demonstrate that 
although the basic elements of the System of National 
Accounts are highly integrated in Canada, the concept’s 
underlying transfers are not, in fact, common to all 
parts of the System. (It should be noted that the treat- 
ment adopted for the first quarter report for 1978 was 


changed to conform to normal balance of payments 
standards in the fourth quarter report for 1978.) 


Net errors and omissions — The separate identifi- 
cation of net errors and omissions presaged in the dis- 
cussion under series D82, Other short-term capital 
transactions, in Part III was adopted with the first quar- 
ter report for 1978, retroactive to 1946. Previously, 
indications of the size of the balancing item were pro-. 
vided only in the textual analysis. Annual data were 
subsequently carried back to 1927 on the same basis. 


The balancing item is derived residually as the 
difference between net official monetary movements 
and identified current and capital account transac- 
tions. It is a composite representing unidentified trans- 
actions and statistical discrepancies in the balance of 
payments as a whole. Since the balance of payments 
estimates are constructed from a variety of sources, 
the possibility of error is associated with a number 
of factors, including problems of valuation, timing, data 
gaps, and the quality and coverage of surveys. 


To a large extent, the balancing item on a quarter- 
ly basis has been associated with flows of short-term 
capital, particularly with changes in accounts payable 
and receivable which are monitored only for a sample 
of larger companies. These transactions can, however, 
produce sharp swings resulting from the deferment or 
acceleration of settlement of accounts to take advantage 
of prospective movements in exchange rates (a practice 
known as “leads and lags”), or varying degrees of credit 
tightness. In view of the relatively small size of the 
quarterly surveys used in measuring accounts payable 
and receivable, and the tendency of the balancing item 
to become enlarged during periods of sharp currency 
fluctuations, it seemed appropriate to include the 
balancing item with the series on miscellaneous short- 
term capital transactions. 


With the increasing scale and complexity of inter- 
national commerce and capital movements and the 
increased instability of exchange rates, the balancing 
item has increased in size in recent years. It has, howev- 
er, been a consistent debit entry (apparent net outflows 
from Canada), suggesting a somewhat different structure 
from the essentially offsetting pattern associated with 
the ebb and flow of short-term capital. Recognition of 
the fact that the composition of the balancing item is 
not confined to capital account transactions, as well as 
the growing interest in the size of the balancing item 
itself, were important factors contributing to the deci- 
sion to identify net errors and omissions as a separate 
item in the balance of payments presentation. 


The identification of the balancing item has also 
involved a review of its distribution geographically. 
While it was treated as a short-term capital movement, it 
seemed reasonable to allocate the balancing item to 
transactions with United States residents, although 
some part was attributed to the United Kingdom until 
1952 (see Table II.4). In departing from the practice 
of attaching to the balancing item the characteristics 
of short-term capital movements, the practice of allo- 
cating net errors and omissions to the United States 
has also been discontinued. As a result, the regional 
breakdown of Canada’s balance of international pay- 
ments will not equal the total for transactions with 
all countries, the difference constituting net errors 
and omissions. 


The regional breakdown maintains the internal 
consistency of the balance of payments by making 
provision for multilateral settlements of interarea 
transfers. These represent settlement of an imbalance 
from transactions with one country by using claims on 
another, and may result, for example, in imports from 
country A being settled by running down claims on 
country B. Conceptually, multilateral settlements are 
offsetting in total, i.e., globally they add to zero but 
they may be positive or negative for individual geogra- 
phic areas. In practice, however, this is only possible by 
allocating the balancing item geographically. 


A result of not allocating the balancing item 
geographically is that the sum of the interarea transfers, 
instead of being zero will be equal to the balancing item. 
Given this relationship the two items “‘net errors and 
omissions” and “balance settled by interarea transfers” 
have been grouped together in the new balance of 
payments presentation. 


Official financing — Arrangements for the support 
of official monetary reserves were entered into in the 
latter part of 1977 and during 1978. These arrange- 
ments, which did not lead to balance of payments 
transactions until 1978, consisted of: 


—A revolving standby credit facility arranged by the 
Bank of Canada with Canadian chartered banks in 
October 1977 under which the Government could 
borrow up to U.S. $1.5 billion. This credit facility, 
available for a period of seven years, entitles the 
Government to borrow for terms of one, two, three 
or six months at its option and to re-borrow the 
amounts repaid. The Government may cancel all or 
any portion of the unused facility at any time without 
penalty. Drawings commenced in March totalling U.S. 
$750 million followed by a further U.S. $600 million 
in April. In April 1978 the credit was increased in 
size to U.S. $2.5 billion. At the end of 1978 the 
net amount drawn on this facility was U.S. $1.4 
billion. 

—A bond issue in New York of U.S. $750 million 
announced in February 1978 composed of three 
tranches: U.S. $250 million due April 1, 1983, U.S. 
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$250 million due October 1, 1985, and U.S. $250 
million due April 1, 1998. The proceeds were made 
available to the Government of Canada on April 5, 
1978. 


— A borrowing of 1.5 billion Deutsche Marks, equivalent 
to U.S. $706 million, consisting of a four-year loan 
and placement of five- and six-year notes arranged in 
April 1978 with the Deutsche Bank of West Germany 
for delivery in May. 


—A revolving standby credit facility with a group of 
United States and other foreign banks announced in 
April and signed in June 1978, under which the 
Government would be able to borrow up to U.S. $3 
billion for a period of up to eight years. The Govern- 
ment has the right to draw down and repay at any 
time under the terms of the agreement, and, at its 
option, to cancel without penalty all or any portion 
of the facility unutilized at the time of cancellation. 
Drawings commenced in July totalling U.S. $700 
million. At the end of 1978 the net amount drawn 
on this facility was U.S. $1.3 billion. 


—A bond issue in New York of U.S. $750 million 
announced in September 1978 composed of two 
tranches: U.S. $400 million due October 15, 1983, 
and U.S. $350 million due October 15, 1998. The 
proceeds were made available to the Government of 
Canada on October 31, 1978. 


As borrowings are made the proceeds constitute part of 
Canada’s international reserves and will be reflected in 
the movements in reserve assets in the Canadian balance 
of payments statistics. 


The related liabilities are of two basic types and 
have been treated in the balance of payments statements 
according to their particular characteristics. Inflows 
from the bond issues in New York and proceeds of the 
Deutsche Mark borrowing have been treated as long- 
term capital movements, the bond and note issues in 
item D32 as portfolio investment in new issues of 
Government of Canada securities (a treatment consistent 
with that followed in respect of Government of Canada 
issues placed in Germany, Italy, and the United States 
in 1968) and the bank loan portion of the Deutsche 
Mark borrowing in item DSO as other long-term capital 
transactions. 


The revolving standby credits with commercial 
banks have no exact precedent in the history of the 
Canadian balance of payments and for this reason their 
treatment merits special attention. It has involved 
consideration of a number of factors, including the 
nature of the financial claims and the flexibility of the 
financing arrangements. The financings have been viewed 
by balance of payments statisticians as conforming 
broadly with drawings in 1962 and 1968 on the central 
bank reciprocal credit facility with the United States 
monetary authorities. Acco.dingly, the standby credits 
have been classified in the balance of payments state- 
ments under series K5, Official monetary liabilites. 
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Official monetary liabilities consisted previously of the 
use of IMF credit, the activation of swap arrangements 
under central bank reciprocal credit facilities and foreign 
exchange deposits of non-residents at the Bank of 
Canada. 


A complication arises in the presentation in the 
balance of payments of drawings by the Government 
of Canada on the Canadian chartered bank credit facili- 
ty. To the extent that credits extended to the Govern- 
ment of Canada by the Canadian chartered banks are 
financed out of increased liabilities to non-residents 
of Canada, they are implicitly reflected as inflows in 
the balance of payments as a result of changes in the 
net foreign currency position of the Canadian chartered 
banks with non-residents recorded in series D61. Since, 
however, the drawings on the standby credit facility to 
finance the accumulation of reserves are also recorded 
in net official monetary movements as official monetary 
liabilities, an additional entry is required to avoid 
double counting. This entry is made in series D82, 
Other short-term capital transactions, and, in effect, 
reallocates from short-term capital movements to net 
official monetary movements the borrowing by the 
official sector to bolster the reserves. 


Format changes — Within the format of Table I.1 
in Part I series F, Balance to be settled, now becomes 
Total current and capital account balance, the only 
numerical change being the omission of net errors and 
omissions, which had previously been an element of 
D82, Other short-term capital transactions, of E2, 
Balance of capital movements in short-term forms, 
of E3, Total net capital balance, and of F. A new series 
X, covering Net errors and omissions is then introduced. 


Series G, previously described as Balance settled by 
exchange transfers, is now described as Balance settled 
by interarea transfers, to eliminate the ambiguity in the 
word “exchange”; the concept is unchanged. 


CANSIM — The CANSIM Data Bank Numbers 
shown in Appendix 1 should be amended to include: 


Table 1.2 Table 1.4 
Revise — Item titles in accor- 

dance with the preceding para- 

graph. 


Insert — Following series F: 
X Net errors and omissions 


All non-residents (area sub- 50193 50693 
divisions, not applicable). 


Canada- United States balance of payments — 
The bilateral comparison of Canada-United States 
balance of payments statistics, described in the note in 
Part VI on Inter-country Exercises in Reconciliation, 
has been affected by two new developments. From the 
Canadian side, the separate identification and exclusion 
from capital transactions with the United States of net 
errors and omissions, has effects on the comparison of 
capital transactions which were discussed in the note. 
From the United States side, the inclusion in balance 
of payments statistics of reinvested earnings of incor- 
porated affiliates, announced in May 1978, widens the 
conceptual gap between data of the two countries. A 
discussion of measures of undistributed earnings will 
be found in Part VII. 
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References are to subject matter substance, and the precise word or phrase indexed will not 
necessarily appear on the page or pages indicated. 
Accounting 
branch, 73-74 


periods, direct investment abroad, 194 
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practices, 89 


— services, 89 
Accounts Payable, 169-170 
Accounts Receivable, 169-170 
Accrual basis of accounting, 17 
Accrued interest on interim credits and advances, 126, 201, 322 
ADB (See African Development Bank, Andean Development Bank, Asian Development Bank) 
Addendum, 435-437 
Administration, assets under, 136-137, 215 
Administration, assets under, investment income on, 73, 87-90 
Administrative services, 88-89 
Advances (See Loans, Advances and Subscriptions) 
Advertising materials, adjustment to imports, 56, 58 
Advertising services, 88-89, 337 
African Development Bank, 203 
After-trading (See Portfolio transactions) 
Agency accounts (See Administration, assets under) 
Agency fees, shipping, 80, 82 
Agents, 215 
Agents’ commissions, 88-89, 91 
Aid (See also Official Contributions) 
Aid expenditures within Canada, 86, 89 
Aid to NATO countries, Mutual, 27, 64, 73, 98, 379 
Air Canada terminal facilities in New York, 199 
Air carriers, international, 88 
Air Division (Europe), 322 
Air freight, 81, 83-84 


Aircraft 
— adjustments to exports, 54, 59 


— adjustments to imports, 50, 56, 58-59 
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Aircraft — Concluded 
— military, 322 
— progress payments and deliveries, 59 


— sales on credit, 134 
Airline expenditures, 80, 88, 90, 93-94 
Airlines, 207, 336 
Alimony, 96 
Allocation principles, geographic, 171 
Alumina, 336 
Analytic balances, 18-20, 310-319 
Andean Development Bank, 203 
Annuities, 216 
Architects, 88, 133 
Area distributions, 337, 339-345 
Armed Forces (See Military) 
Asian Development Bank, 127, 150, 203 
Assembly operations, 336 
Assets under administration (See Administration, assets under) 
Assets, inactive, 200-201 
Assignment of export credits insurance, 135 
Assistance, development (See also Official Contributions) 
Assistance, development, 126 
Assistance, special international, 149, 178, 181 
Atlantic Acceptance Corporation Limited, 153 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 336 
Audit fees, 133 
Authors, 89 


Automobiles and parts 
— adjustments to exports, 54, 58 
— adjustments to imports, 56, 58 


— balance of payments, 337 


exports and imports, 50, 64 


tooling and other charges, 88 


Balance of payments (See also Conceptual frame, Costs, History, Organization, Presentations, Staff) 
— analytic factors and balances, 18-20, 310-319 


— automobiles and parts, 337 
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Balance of payments (See also Conceptual frame, Costs, History, Organization, Presentations, 
Staff) — Concluded 


— bilateral, 337, 339-345, 436 

— industry, 337 

— international statistical standards, 389-392 

— linkage to Financial Flow accounts, 28, 30, 384-388 

— linkage to Income and Expenditure accounts, 28-30, 379-381 
— linkage to investment position, 33, 375-378 

— official publications, 429-433 

— reconciliation with other countries, 297-310 

— regional, 337, 339-345, 436 


— sector, 337 
Balance of Payments Statistics, Technical Working Group on Canada-United States, 298-299 
Balance of Payments Statistics, United States Review Committee, 311 
Balance of Payments Statistics, United States Advisory Committee on the Presentation of, 313 
Balances 
— basic, 19, 310-319 
— bilateral, 171-175, 337-345 
— current account, 18 
— goods and services, 18 
— international indebtedness (See Investment Position) 
— investment position (See Investment Position) 
— liquidity, 19 
— official reserve transactions, 19 
— sectoral, 337-338 
Balances Settled by Exchange Transfers (See Exchange Transfers) 
Balancing item (See Errors and Omissions) 
Bangladesh, loans to, 98 
Bank borrowings, finance company, 218 
Bank deposits (See Deposits) 
Bank interest, 90 


Bank loans (See Loans) 


Bank of Canada 
— forecasting, 41] 
— estimation of non-monetary gold movements, 68 
— interest receipts, 75 
— liabilities, 149, 217 


— official monetary reserves, 176, 178, 181-182 


Banks, Canadian chartered 
— Canadian dollar deposits, 148-150, 217 
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Banks, Canadian chartered — Concluded 
— export credits, 135 
— foreign exchange positions, 139-145 
— in investment position, 192, 204, 217 
— loans, 136-138 
— revenues and expenditures, 73-74, 87-89 


— security transactions, 115-116, 122 
Banks, Canadian savings, 217 
Basic balance, 19, 310-319 
BEA, 298 
Beef exports, 58 
Belgium, loans to, 128, 203 
Bequests (See Inheritances) 
Bernstein Committee, 311 
Bernstein, Edward M., 313 
Bilateral balances, 171-175, 337, 339-345 
Bilateral comparisons of data, 297-310 
Bills, treasury, interest, 73 
Blyth, C. Douglas, 39-41 
Bonds (See Government Bonds, Portfolio transactions) 
Book values, 329-330 
Branch accounting, 73-74 
Branch profits, 73-74, 78 
Branches, 18, 106 
Bridges, 216, 336 
Britain (See United Kingdom) 
British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority, 131 
Broadcasting, 90, 336 
Budgets, balance of payments, trade, and travel statistics, 44 
Bunker supplies, 50 
Business Economics, United States Office of, 298 
Business services, 88-92 
Buy-backs, 111, 154, 170 
Cable facilities, 216 


Call provisions, 113, 122 
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CALURA (See Corporations and Labour Unions Returns Act) 
Canada-United States Committee of Senior Officials on the Balance of Payments, 298-299 
Canada Pension Plan, 96 

Canadian Bankers’ Association, 115, 122, 140 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 336 

Canadian International Development Agency, 96-98, 126 

Canadian Life Insurance Association, The, 138 

Canadian National Railways, 336 

Canadian Overseas Telecommunications Corporatior., 91, 199 

Canadian Socio-Economic Information Management System, 369-374, 437 
Canadian Wheat Board, 132, 134-135 

Canal charges and tolls, 80, 82 

Canals, 336 

Cancellations, contract, 89 

Cancellations, debt, 97-98, 129, 135, 435 

CANSIM, 369-374, 437 

Capital account, 18, 101-185 

Capital employed, 330 

Capital goods, insurance on exports of, 133 

Capital goods, financing of exports of, 133 


Capital movements 
— autonomous, equilibrating, stabilising, destabilising, compensatory, 19 
— international statistical standards, 391-392 


— short and long-term, 20, 111, 121 
Capitalization of earnings, 330 
Captive markets, 106 
Cargo (See Freight and Shipping) 
Caribbean Development Bank, 127, 150, 203 


Carriers 
— air, 88 
— Canadian, 80 
— other than rail and water, 82 
== spull, 260, 2 
— water, 80, 82, 88 
— United States, 82 


Carrying values, 329 
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Cartage, 337 

Cartoons, 89 

CBA (See Canadian Bankers’ Association) 

Central America, goods consigned from, 61, 299, 392 
Central bank assistance, 149, 178, 181 

Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 216 
Ceylon, loan to, 126, 128 

Charitable contributions, 96 

Charter income, 80, 82-83 

Chartered Banks (See Banks, Canadian chartered) 


China 
— loans to, 128, 203 
— Ming Sung Industrial Company of, 134-135 
— People’s Republic of, loans to, 134, 174 


CIDA (See Canadian International Development Agency) 
Citizenship, 18 

Claims, Canadian dollar bank, 170 

Claims, insurance, 91 

Clark, W. Clifford, 38 


Classifications (See also Codes) 


balance of payments, general, 24 
industrial, 333-337 


— investment position, 32 


trade, geographic, 50-51 

Closed end investment funds (See Portfolio investment companies) 
Coal transportation, 82 

Coastal charters, 82 

Coats, Robert H., 37-39 

Codes, balance of payments, 21-23, 25-26 

Coin, current, 50 

Collect air freight, 84 

Colombo Plan, 97 


Columbia River Treaty 
= concept, 129 
— description, 129-130 


ans 


Columbia River Treaty — Concluded 


evaluation, 132 

— international statistical standards, 391 

— series availability, 132 

— sources and methods, 132 

— treatment in investment position, 131, 215-216, 378 


— United States securities acquired under, 121, 184, 196, 201, 317-318 
Commerce Department, United States, 298 
Commercial paper (See Money Market Paper) 
Commercial representation, 86 
Commercial real estate, 106, 136, 200, 215-216, 336 
Commercial services, 88-92 


Commissions 
— agents, 88-89, 91 
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— underwriters, 390 
Commodities (See Exports, Imports) 
Commuters, 88, 91, 93-94 
Composers, 89 


Conceptual frame 
— balance of payments, 17, 19 
— difficulties in using, 321-322 


— investment position, 30 
Confidentiality, 34 
Conservation, 88 
Consignment stocks, 169 
Constant dollar measures, 351 
Construction, 337 
Consulting services, 88-89, 91, 133 
Consumer loan companies (See Finance companies) 
Consumer loan paper (See Money Market Paper) 
Contingent liabilities, 135 
Continuity, balance of payments statistics, 24, 27 
Continuity, investment position, 31 
Contract cancellations, 89 


Contract dates, 154 
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Contractual relationships, 106 


Contributions, Official 
— concept, 97 
— description, 97-98, 129 
— evaluation, 98 
— series availability, 98 
— sources and methods, 98 


— spent within Canada, 86 
Contributions, personal, 96 


Control 
— concept, 36, 106, 333 
— identification, 105-106 
— measurement of foreign, 207-208, IND, BINS SIGH 


Conventions, sign, 17 

Conversions, exchange rate, 328-329 
Cooperation, respondent, 34 
Copyrights, 88-89, 133 


Corporations and Labour Unions Returns Act 
— foreign ownership and control, 108, 213, 360-361, 407, 409-411 
— payments to non-residents, 90-93, 407-408 


— trade unions, 200 
Correspondence courses, 88, 91 
Correspondents, foreign, 88, 91 
Cost of Living in Canada, Board of Inquiry into, 37 
Cost-sharing, 88, 91 
Costs of balance of payments, trade, and travel statistics, 44 
COTC (See Canadian Overseas Telecommunications Corporation) 
Courses, correspondence, 88, 91 


Credits, export 
— directly or indirectly at risk of Government of Canada, 132-137, 169, 199-201 
— insurance, 132-133 
— interest on, 87, 90 


— uninsured, 199 
Credits, Government of Canada, in investment position, 201-203 
Credits, postwar interim, 126, 201, 322 
Credits, 17 


Crew wages and advances, 80, 82 


Crude petroleum (See Petroleum and natural gas) 
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Currency identification on trade documents, 62 

Current account, 18, 47-99 

Current account surpluses and deficits, 21 

Custody accounts, income on, 87 

Customs warehouses, 50 

CWB (See Canadian Wheat Board) 

Debentures (See also Bonds) 

Debentures, trust and mortgage loan company, 137, 215 
Debit balances, 170 

Debits, 17 

Debt cancellation, 97-98, 129, 135, 435 

Declared values, exports and imports, 63 

Defence (See Military) 

Deferrals (See also United Kingdom) 

Deferrals of offerings and deliveries of new issues, 317 
Deferred deliveries of new issues, 114 

Deflated measures, 351 

Delivery dates, 114, 122, 154 

Demand Liabilities, Non-resident Holdings of Government of Canada, 127, 150-151, 217 
Depletion, 353-356 


Deposits (See also Exchange, other Canadian short-term holdings; Foreign exchange, private and bank 
holdings) 


— at trust and loan companies, 215-216 

— interest on, 87, 90 

— non-resident holdings of Canadian dollar, 148-150, 217 
— swapped, 140, 145, 153-154 


Design charges, 89 

Development assistance (See also Official Contributions) 
Development Assistance Committee, OECD, returns to, 405-406 
Development loans, 126, 128, 435 

Development loans, interest, 75 

Development of balance of payments statistics, history, 37-43 
Devlin, David T., 312 


DEW line, 321 
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Diplomatic expenditures, 86 
Diplomats, 50 


Direct investment 


earnings, 88, 107, 351-358 


long-term and short-term distinction, 20, 106-108 


motivation, 105 
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relationship in balance of payments and investment position, 107 


Direct investment, balance of payments 


— comparison with United States data, 108, 307 


concept, 105 

— description, 105-107 

— evaluation, 108-109 

— international statistical standards, 105-106, 391 

— relationship of flows to new capital formation, 107 
— quarterly, 107-108 

— series availability, 111 

— sources and methods, 107-108 


— supplementary data, 111 


use of flows, 107 


Direct investment abroad, in investment position 
— concept, description, sources and methods, evaluation, 192 


— published data sources, 193-194 


Direct investment in Canada, foreign, in investment position 
— concept and description, 207 
— evaluation, 213 
— factors in change, 208 
— geographical distribution, 208-209 
— industrial distribution, 208-209 
— manufacturing activities, 211 
— number of concerns by country of control, form of organization and industry, 209-210 
— number of concerns, with analysis of change, 210 
— published data sources, 208-213 
— size distributions, 210-211 


sources and methods, 207-208 
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Discontinuities, balance of payments, 27 
Discontinuities, investment position, 31 
Distant Early Warning line, 321 


Distribution, wholesale and retail, 336 
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Dividends (See also Income, investment; Interest and dividends) 
— description, 73-75 
— evaluation, 78 
— international statistical standards, 389-390 
— published detail, 76-77 
— quarterly, 78 
— series availability, 79 
— sources and methods, 78 
— stock, 74, 107 


Document transmission lags, exports and imports, 59-62 
Donations private, 18, 50, 52, 96 

Downstream benefits, Columbia River, 130-131, 216 
Ducks Unlimited, 88 

Dumping duty, 59 

Earnings, relationship to income transfers, 74-75 
Earnings, undistributed, 74, 107, 351-358, 376 
EDC (See Export Development Corporation) 

Editing of surveys, 37 

Education, 88, 91, 97 

Educational contributions, 96 

Effects, personal and household, 94 

Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited, stretchout payments, 199 
Eldorado Nuclear Limited, 336 

Electric power production and distribution, 336 
Electricity, imports and exports of, 50 

Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act, 67 
Emigrants (See Migrants) 

Energy, adjustments to exports, 54, 58-59 

Energy materials, exports and imports, 64 
Engineering services, 88-89, 336 

Enterprises, defined, 333 

Entertainment, 88, 91, 337 

Equipment rentals, 88-89 

Equities (See Portfolio transactions) 


Equity of non-residents in Canadian assets abroad, 205, 209, 213, 2NO=217 
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Errors and Omissions, 158-171, 435-436 

Estate and trust income, 73, 87, 90 

Estate taxes, 96 

Estates and trusts, 94-96, 137, 199-200, 215-216 
European Recovery Programme, 171 

Evaluation (See specific series) 


Exchange (See Exchange, other Canadian short-term holdings; Foreign exchange, private and bank 
holdings; Reserves, official monetary) 


Exchange control 
— data sources, 40-43, 95-96, 114, 116-117, 122-124, 141, 171, 174, 177, 196 
— developments, 40-43, 139, 313, 315, 328-329 
— rate spreads, 57-58, 328-329 


Exchange Fund Account 
— Columbia River Treaty, 130, 196 
— gold, 66, 68 
— income, 75 
— reserves, Official monetary, 176, 178-184, 196, 329 
— Special Drawing Rights, 175-176, 217 


Exchange market turnover, 350 


Exchange rates 
— adjustments to imports for spreads, 57-58 
— application to export and import data, 62 
— effect of variations in balance of payments estimates, 328-329 
— effect of variations on investment position, 376 
— international statistical standards, 392 


— use of historic parities in investment position, 331 
Exchange Transfers, Balances Settled by, 171-175, 436 
Exchange transactions, forward, 181, 329 
Exchange, Other Canadian Short-term Holdings, in investment position, 204 
Exchanges of shares, 17 
Exhibition, goods for, 50 
Existing assets, acquisition of, 107 
Expenditures on balance of payments, trade, and travel statistics, 44 
Experts serving abroad, 86, 97 
Exploration and development, 336 


Export credits 


— directly or indirectly at risk of Government of Canada, 132-137, 169, 199-201 
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Export credits — Concluded 
— insurance, 132-133 
— interest on, 87, 90 


— uninsured, 199 
Export Credits Insurance Act, loans under Part II], 126-128, 201, 203, 316, 322 
Export Credits Insurance Corporation (See Export Development Corporation) 
Export Development Act, 132, 134 
Export Development Corporation, 132-135, 137, 169 
Export finance paper, I11, 121 
Export Finance Corporation of Canada, Ltd., 135 
Export-Import Bank, 138, 316 


Exports (See also Trade) 
— adjustments for balance of payments purposes, 51-55, 58-60 
— concept, 49 
— coverage, 50 
— data sources, 50 
— description, 49 
— evaluation, 60-63 
— financing of (See Export credits) 
— international statistical standards, 389 
— non-commercial, 59 
— series availability, 63 
— supplementary data, 63 
— temporary, 50 
— timing of data, 50 


— valuation basis, 51 
External Aid Office (See Canadian International Development Agency) 
External trade (See Exports, Imports, Trade) 
External Trade Division, 44 
Fares, passenger, 80 
Feasibility studies, 97 
FECB (See Exchange control) 
Federal Reserve Banks, 146 
Federal Reserve Board, 298 


Fees 
— advertising, 133 
— air and rail, 88 
— audit, 133 
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Fees — Concluded 
— design, engineering, consulting and other, 89 
— fiduciary, 90 
— licensing, 89 


— membership, 88, 91 
Ferries, 336 
Film distribution, 337 
Film for processing, 50 
Film rentals, 88 


Finance Company Obligations (See also Money Market Paper) 
— interest on, 88 
— non-resident holdings of other Canadian, 138, 157 


— short-term, in investment position, 218 
Finance paper (See Money Market Paper) 
Finance, Canadian Department of, 41, 298 
Finance, Minister of (See Reserves, official monetary) 
Financial category, in investment position, 336 
Financial Flow accounts, linkage to balance of payments, 28, 30 
Financial Flows, presentation of rest of world account, 381-388 
Financial Flows, reconciliation with balance of payments data, 384-388 
Financial services, 89 


Financing 
— exports (See Export credits) 
— imports, 136 
official, 436-437 
— role of foreign, 205, 362-364 


Fiscal periods, direct investment abroad, 194 
Float, goods and documents, 61-62 

Float, official reserves (1950), 329 

Flood control, Columbia basin, 130-131, 216 
Flood damage, 130, 216 

Flour (See Wheat) 

Food Aid, 97 

Forgiveness of debt, 97-98, 129, 135, 435 
Forecasting, 41-42 


Foreign Business Corporations, 332 
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Foreign control, measurement of, 207-208, 212, 358-362 


Foreign currency (See Exchange, other Canadian short-term holdings; Foreign exchange, private and 
bank holdings; Reserves, official monetary) 


Foreign Exchange Acquisition Order, 141, 176-177 
Foreign exchange control (See Exchange control) 
Foreign Exchange Control Board (See Exchange control) 


Foreign Exchange, private and bank holdings 
— concept, 139 (to 1963), 144 (from 1964) 
— description, 139-140 (to 1963), 144 (from 1964) 
— evaluation, 142 (to 1963), 147 (from 1964) 
— interest on, 90 
— series availability, 143 (to 1963), 148 (from 1964) 
— sources and methods, 140-142 (to 1963), 144-147 (from 1964) 
— supplementary and related data, 143-144 (to 1963), 148 (from 1964) 


Foreign exchange rates, conversion effects, 328-329, 376 
Foreign exchange transactions, forward, 181, 329 

Foreign exchange market turnover, 350 

Foreign financing of Canadian investment, 205, 362-364 
Foreign governments (See Government transactions) 

Foreign Investment Review Agency, 191, 362 

Foreign ownership, measurement of, 207-208, 211, 358-362 
Foreign savings, use of, 205, 362-364 

Foreign securities, in investment position (See Portfolio Investment Abroad) 
Foreign source data, use of, 144, 146, 170, 297-310 
Format change, 437 

Forward exchange transactions, 181, 329 

Frame, conceptual, balance of payments, 17, 19 

Frame, conceptual, investment position, 30 

Rrance. loans) to, 128) 203%) 316 

France, Bank of Canada assistance to, 181 

Franchises, 88-89, 106 


Freight 
— adjustments to exports and imports, 55, 57-58, 62-63 
— car rentals, 88 
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Freight and Shipping 
— concept, 79 
— description, 79-80 
— elements included as other services, 88, 93-94 
— evaluation, 83-84 
— international statistical standards, 85, 93-94, 390 
— quarterly, 84 
— series availability, 84 
— sources and methods, 80-82, 84 


— supplementary data, 84-85 
Fuel and supplies, shipping, 82 
Fund purchases, sinking, 113, 122 
Fund shares, mutual, 113 
Funding of accrued interest, 322 


Funds 
— investment, 106, 114-116, 122, 124, 214-215 
— pension, 115, 122, 124 


— United States‘‘income accumulating’, 114, 214-215 
Futures, 181, 329 
Gas, natural (See Petroleum and natural gas) 
Gasoline (See Petroleum and natural gas) 
General Arrangements to Borrow, 75, 181 
Geographic allocation principles, 171 
Geographic classification, balance of payments, 171-175, 337, 339-345 
Geographic classification, trade, 50-51, 61 
Geophysical services, 337 
Germany, Federal Republic of, 317 
Gifts (See Donations) 
Gifts in kind, 96 
Glassco Commission, 42 
Gold and products, exports and imports, 50 
Gold-based claims, 142, 146, 170 
Gold holdings, monetary, 147, 176, 178-180, 182-183 
Gold, net exports of non-monetary (See Gold production available for export) 
Gold transactions, non-monetary, adjustments to exports and imports, 52, 54, 56, 58 


Gold pool, 67 
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Gold production available for export 
— area allocation, 68 
— concept, 65 
— description, 65-68 
— discontinuity, 69 
— evaluation, 69 
— series availability, 69 
— sources and methods, 68-69 


— supplementary and related data, 69-70 
Goods in transit, 50 


Government 


— bonds, foreign holdings, in investment position, 213-214 


guaranteed bond issues, 113 


short-term paper (See Money Market paper) 


superannuation payments, 96 


transactions, 86, 89, 92 


Grain transportation, 81 

Grain financing, 134-135 

Great Britain (See United Kingdom) 

Great Lakes, 82 

Great Lakes Gas Transmission Company, 84 
Greece, loan to, 203 

Gross transactions, 350 

Guaranteed bond issues, 113 

Guaranteed investment certificates, 137, 215 
Guarantees, EDC and Government of Canada, 134 
Harbour charges, 80, 82 

Highways, 336 

Historical continuity, balance of payments, 24, 27 
Historical continuity, investment position, 31 
History, development of balance of payments statistics, 37-43 
Holding companies, private, 137, 215-216 

Home office control accounts, 74 

Hong Kong, 174 

H¢gst-Madsen, Poul, 312 


Hotel operation, 337 
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Hotels owned by railways, 336 

Household effects, 50, 52, 94 

Hyde Park arrangements, 40, 58, 313 

Hydro electric power developments (See also Columbia River Treaty) 
Hydro Electric Power Commission of Ontario, 91 

Hydro electric power production and distribution, 336 

IADB (See Inter-American Development Bank) 

IBRD (See International Bank for Reconstruction and Development) 
ICAO (See International Civil Aviation Organization) 

IDA (See Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada, International Development Association) 
IDRC (See International Development Research Centre) 

IFC (See International Finance Corporation) 

Illegal activities, 35, 59 

IMF (See International Monetary Fund) 

Immigrants (See Migrants) 


Imports (See also Trade) 
— adjustments for balance of payments purposes, 51-53, 55-60 
— concept, 49 
— coverage, 50 
— data sources, 50 
— description, 49 
— evaluation, 60-63 
— financing, 136 
— international statistical standards, 389 
— lag in document receipt, 59 
— non-commercial, 59 
— series availability, 63 
— supplementary data, 63 
— temporary, 50 
— timing of data, 50 


— valuation basis, 51 
In transit goods, 50 
In transit transportation, 79, 81-85 
In-kind gifts, 96 
Inactive loans, 129, 135, 200-201 
Income accumulating investment funds, United States, 114, 214-215 


Income and Expenditure accounts, linkage to balance of payments, 28-30, 379-381 
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Income, investment (See also Dividends; Income, miscellaneous; Interest; Interest and dividends) 
— assets under administration, 73, 90 
— estates, trusts, agency, management, safekeeping accounts, 73, 90 
— international statistical standards, 93-94, 389-390 
— relationship to earnings, 74-75 


— relationship to investment position, 75 


withholding tax, 73 


Income, miscellaneous 
— description, 86-88 
— evaluation, 92 
— international statistical standards, 93-94 
— quarterly, 90 
— relationship to investment position, 87-88 


— sources and methods, 89-90 
Indebtedness, balance of international (See Investment Position) 
Indemnification payments, 96 
India, loans to, 97, 126, 128-129 
Industrial classifications, 333-337 
Industry balance of payments, 337 
Inheritance income, 73, 87, 90 
Inheritances, 94-96, 137, 199-200, 215-216 


Inland freight 
— evaluation, 83 
— on exports, 79, 80-81 


— on imports, 82 
Inspector General of Banks, 141, 148-149 
Instalment finance companies (See Finance company obligations, Money market paper) 
Institutional remittances, 96-97 
Insurance charges in export and import data, 62 
Insurance company holdings of foreign securities, 196, 198 


Insurance company transactions 
= capital, 11555 117 136-138 
— current, 74, 87-88, 90-91 
— data developed from questionnaires, 256-259, 269 


— investment position, 199, 207, 216 
Insurance element of freight and shipping, 93-94 
Insurance, equity of policy holders, 199 


Insurance of export credits, 132-133 
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Insurance of foreign investment, 134 
Inter-American Development Bank, 127, 150, 203 
Inter-country exercises in reconciliation, 297-310 
Interarea settlements, 171-175, 436 

Interbranch accounts, 169 

Intercompany accounts, 169 

Intercompany accounts, finance company, 157 
Intercompany loans, interest on, 90 


Interest (See also Income, investment; Interest and Dividends) 
— bank deposits, 87, 90 
— bank loans, 90 
= ponies, i Ws We 
— commercial paper, 87 
— concessionary, 75 
— debentures, 73, 75, 78 
— description, 73-75 
— deferrals, 75, 128-129, 201, 203, 316-317, 322 
— deposits, 90 
— direct investment, 78 
— evaluation, 78 
— export credits, 87 
— finance paper, 87 
— foregone, 75, 128-129, 201, 203, 316-317, 322 
— General Arrangements to Borrow, 75 
— intergovernmental loans, 73, 75 
— International Monetary Fund, 75 
— loans, 87 
— money employed, 75 
— money market paper, 87 
— mortgages, 87 
— net Official monetary reserves, 73, 75 
— oil facility, 75 
— published detail, 76-77 
— quarterly, 78 
— special drawing rights, 75 
— series availability, 79 
— sources and methods, 75, 78 


— treasury bills, 73, 75 


Interest and Dividends (See also Interest; Dividends) 
— international statistical standards, 389-390 


— proportion of Gross National Product, 21 


— proportion of merchandise exports, 21 
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Intergovernmental loans (See Credits, export; Credits, Government of Canada; Loans, advances and 
subscriptions) 
Interim credits, accrued interest on, 126, 201, 322 
Intermediaries, financial, 90, 215, 333 
International agencies (See also Loans, advances and subscriptions) 
International agencies, subscriptions to, in investment position (See Subscriptions) 
International agencies, liabilities to, 217 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
— bonds acquired to reduce reserves, 196, 317 
— bonds held in reserves, 183-184 

liabilities to, 150 


subscriptions to, 127, 203 

International Civil Aviation Organization, 86, 89 
International Development Assistance Program, 97 
International Development Association, 127, 150, 203 
International Development Research Centre, 98 
International Finance Corporation, 127, 203 

International Indebtedness (See Investment Position) 
International Investment Position (See Investment Position) 


International Monetary Fund 
— balance of payments manual, 313, 435 
— income from, 75 
— liabilities to, 150 
= IAMS @, WV, IRS, 13s 
— reserve position in, 177-184 
— returns to, 30, 393-404 
— Special Drawing Rights, 175-176, 180, 183 
— statistical standards, 29, 389-392 


International organizations, contributions and assessments, 86, 89 
International service, Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 336 
International statistical standards, 29, 389-392 

International trade (See Exports, Imports) 

International Trade Division, 43 

International Travel Section, 43-44 

Interprovincial Pipe Line Limited, 82 

Intransit transportation, 79, 81-83 


Investment certificates, guaranteed, 137, 215 


Investment companies, private, 137, 215-216 
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Investment corporations, non-resident owned, 215-216, 333 
Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada, 115, 122 
Investment, direct (See Direct investment) 

Investment, foreign financing of, 205, 362-364 

Investment funds, 106, 113-116, 122, 124, 214-215 


Investment income (See Dividends; Income, investment; Income, miscellaneous; Interest; Interest and 
Dividends) 


Investment insurance, 134 


Investment in Canada, foreign long-term, in investment position, 205-217 
— geographical detail, 206 
— industrial detail, 206 


— published data sources, 206 
Investment in Canada, Miscellaneous, in investment position, 215-216 


Investment Position 
— analytic frames, 191 
— assets, 191-205 
— balance, 191 
— classifications, 32 
— components, 191 
— conceptual frame, 30 
— continuity, 31 
— description, 30-31 
— factors in change (1945-1974), 32 
— liabilities, 205-219 
— linkage to balance of payments, 33, 375-378 
— long-term and short-term distinction, 191 
— official publications, 429-433 
— presentation, 31 
— regional distributions, 345 
— series availability, 191-194 


— valuation adjustments, 376 
Invisibles (See Services, and specific service series) 
Iron ore exports, 59, 61 
Iron ore transportation, 81 
Israel bonds, State of, 196 
Issue expenses, stock, (113. 117 
Issues of securities, new (See Portfolio transactions) 


Jets, military, 322 
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Joint United States-Canadian Cabinet Committee on Trade and Economic Affairs, 298 
Joint ventures, 216 

Kind, gifts in, 96 

Kindleberger, Charles P., 312 

Knox, Frank A., 31, 37-38 

Labour unions, 88, 91, 96, 199-200 

Labrador, 88 

Lags in export and import statistics, 61 

Lake carriers, 79-81, 88 

Latin America, goods consigned from, 61, 299, 392 
Leads and lags (See Errors and Omissions) 
League of Nations, statistical standards, 29, 297 
Leasebacks of service station properties, 335 
Leases, 50 

Legacies (See Inheritances) 

Legal services, 89 

Liabilities, contingent, 135 

Liabilities, official monetary, 181 

Licensing fees, 89 

Licensing, 106, 133 

Life insurance (See Insurance) 


Loan (See also Loans) 
— cancellations, 97-98, 129, 135, 435 
eedetermls. alos 1290s 201) 2036 316-317. 322 
— forgiveness, 97-98, 129, 135, 435 
— guarantees, EDC and Government of Canada, 134 
SE interest,- (34 1o,- o/s 90 
— Proceeds Account, 316 
— remissions, 97-98, 129, 135, 435 


Loan companies (See Finance companies; Trust and mortgage loan companies) 
Loan companies, consumer (See Finance Companies) 


Loans (See also Loan) 
— accrued interest on advances under, 126, 201, 322 
— aircraft financing, 134-135 
— bank, 136-138, 169, 199-203 


bank, to Canadian finance companies, 157 
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— development, 126, 128 
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Loans (See also Loan) — Concluded 
— Export Development Corporation, 132-135, 137, 169 
— inactive, 129, 135, 200-201 
— intergovernmental (See also Government of Canada credits; Loans, advances and subscriptions) 
— long-term, 199, 200, 216 
— private, 136, 169 
— short-term, 169, 204-205, 218-219 
— soft, 75, 126, 128-129, 435 
— wheat, 126, 128-129, 134-135 


Loans, Advances and Subscriptions by the Government of Canada 
— concept, 125 
— description, 126-127 
— evaluation, 127 
— international statistical standards, 391 
= repayments, 127-129 
— series availability, 127 


— sources and methods, 127 


supplementary and related data, 127 
Logging, 336 

Long-term assets and liabilities, 31 

Long-term capital, 20, 105-139 

Long-term Capital Transactions, Other, 136-139 
Lotteries, 88, 91, 93-94, 435 

MacDonald, J.M., 38 

Management accounts, 136-137, 215 

Management accounts, investment income on, 87, 90 
Management services, 88-89 

Manufacturing, foreign ownership and control, 212 
Manufacturing, in investment position, 335-336 
Market turnover, foreign exchange, 350 

Market values, 329-330 

Marshall, Herbert, 38, 298 

Medium-term export credits (See Export credits) 
Membership fees, 88, 91 

Merchandise (See Exports; Imports) 

Merchandising, in investment position, 335-336 


Methodology, general, 24 
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Mid-Canada line, 321 


Migrants 
— international statistical standards, 93-94 
— settlers’ effects, 50, 52 

transfers, 18, 94-96, 137 


— transportation, 88, 91 


workers, 88, 91, 93-94 


Migrants’ funds, 94-96 


Military (See also Mutual Aid to NATO countries) 
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continental defence arrangements, 321-322 

— equipment delivered abroad, 59 

— expenditures, 85-86, 321-322 

— exports, 50, 52, 54, 59, 322 

=cimports, 50, 52, 56, 595 322 

— international statistical standards, 389, 391 

— pensions, 86, 96 

— prepayments on equipment, 137 

— progress payments and deliveries, 59, 389, 391 
— relief, postwar, 86, 97, 126, 201, 321 


— travel, 71 
Ming Sung Industrial Company of China, 134-135 
Mining and smelting, other, in investment position, 335-336 
Mining, foreign ownership and control, 212 
Mint, gold stocks at, 66, 180 
Miscellaneous Income, 86-94, 389-390 
Miscellaneous Investment Abroad, in investment position, 199-201 
Miscellaneous Investment in Canada, in investment position, 215-216 
Monetary assets, net (See Reserves, official monetary) 
Monetary movements, official (See Reserves, official monetary) 
Money employed, 75, 149, 181, 217 
Money market paper, Ganadian es) oO lle l2iee 218 
Money market paper, foreign, 144, 146-147 


Money Market Paper, Non-resident Holdings of Canadian 


— concept, 151 


description, 151-154 


— evaluation, 155 


quarterly, 155 
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Money Market Paper, Non-resident Holdings of Canadian — Concluded 
— series availability, 156 
— sources and methods, 154-155 


— supplementary and related data, 156 
Montreal City and District Savings Bank, 149 
Montreal Pipe Line Co. Ltd., 82 
Mortgage interest, 87, 90 
Mortgage loan companies (See Trust and mortgage loan companies) 
Mortgage loans, 136-137, 215-216 
Motion pictures (See Film) 
Motor vehicles (See Automobiles and parts) 
Movements of capital, short and long-term, I11, 121 
Multilateral settlements, 171-175, 436 
Municipal (See also Government) 
Municipal paper, 218 
Mutual aid, 97, 126 
Mutual Aid to NATO countries, 27, 64, 73, 98, 379 
Mutual fund shares, 113 
Mutual funds (See Investment funds) 
National Accounts (See Income and Expenditure accounts, Financial Flow accounts) 
National balance sheet, 33 
National Film Board, 336 
National Income and Expenditure accounts (See Income and Expenditure accounts) 
NATO countries, Mutual Aid to, 27, 64, 73, 98, 379 
NATO, 86 
Netherlands, loans to, 128, 203, 316 
Netherlands, military relief settlement, 201, 321 


New issues of securities (See Portfolio transactions) 


Newfoundland * 
— adjustments to exports and imports, 55, 57-58 
— North Atlantic Staging Route, 88 

— proceeds of codfish, 147, 174, 177 


— union with, 17, 319-321, 376 


Newspapers 


— features and articles, 88-89, 91 
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Newspapers — Concluded 
— foreign correspondents, 88 


— subscriptions, 88, 91 
Nominees, 117, 215 
Non-bank holdings of short-term funds abroad (See Foreign Exchange, private and bank holdings) 
Non-Canadian corporations (See also Branches) 
Non-Canadian corporations established to engage in business in Canada, 106 
Non-governmental organizations, 97 
Non-monetary gold (See Gold) 


Non-resident 
— Canadian corporations, 331-332 
— Equity in Canadian assets abroad (See Equity in Canadian assets abroad, non-resident) 
— holdings of Canadian dollars, 217-218 


— owned investment corporations, 215-216, 333 
Non-transactions, 322 
North Atlantic Staging Route, 88 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (See NATO) 
Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown Corporation, 336 
Norway, loan to, 128 
Notes, bearer Canadian bank, 218 
Notes, demand, held by international agencies, 127, 150, 217 
Ocean freight, 79-80, 82 
OECD, 86, 339, 344 
OECD countries in Europe, other, 339, 344 
Offerings, ‘stock, 111, 1165-124 
Official aid (See Official Contributions) 


Official Contributions 
— concept, 97 
description, 97-98, 129 


evaluation, 98 


series availability, 98 


sources and methods, 98 


Official monetary movements (See Reserves, official monetary) 
Official revolving credits, 436-437 
Official SDR Liabilities (See Special Drawing Rights) 


Offshore purchases, 171 
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Oil (See Petroleum and natural gas) 

Oil facility, International Monetary Fund, 75 

Old age security, 96 

Omissions (See Errors and Omissions) 

Omitted transactions, 322 

Ontario Hydro, 91 

Open accounts, 169-170 

Organisation for Economic Cooperation and Development, 86 

Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development, returns to, 30, 393-406 
Organization, Balance of Payments Division, 43-44 

Organizations, international, 89 

Organizations, non-governmental, 97 

Other Long-term Capital Transactions (See Long-term Capital Transactions, Other) 
Other Short-term Capital Transactions (See Short-term Capital Transactions, Other) 
Outstanding bonds (See Portfolio transactions) 

Outstanding cheques, 170 

Outstanding equities (See Portfolio transactions) 

Outstanding shares (See Portfolio transactions) 

Outstanding stocks (See Portfolio transactions) 

Overseas expenditures, Canadian war, 85 

Owners, principal, 105-107 

Ownership of Canadian industries, foreign, 211-212, 358-362 

Pakistan, loans to, 98, 129, 135 


Paper, commercial, consumer loan, financial, foreign, municipal, provincial, sales finance, and 
other (See Money Market Paper) 


Parities, use of historic exchange, in investment position, 331 
Parkinson, J.F., 38, 298 

Partial retirements, 117 

Partnerships, limited, 216 

‘Passenger fares, 80 

Patents, 88-89, 133 

Payables, 169-170 

Payables, n.i.e., Short-term, in investment position, 218-219 
Payments, progress, 59, 389, 391 


Pension funds, 115, 122, 124 
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Pensions, 86, 92-94, 96-97 
Periodicals, 88, 91 

Personal remittances, 96-97 
Personal services, 88-92 
Petrochemicals, 336 


Petroleum and natural gas 
— adjustments to exports, 58-59 
— exports of, 50 
— in investment position, 32, 216, 335-336 
— ownership and control, 212 


— transportation, 79-82, 84 
Pilotage, 80, 82 
Pinetree line, 321-322 
Pipeline exports, 50, 58-59 
Pipeline transportation, 79-82, 84 
Pipelines, adjustments to exports, 58-59 
Pipelines, in investment position, 336 
Polysar Limited, 336 
Portfolio investment companies (See Investment funds) 


Portfolio Investment Abroad, in investment position 
— concept and description, 195-196 
— evaluation, 198 
— published data sources, 199 


— sources and methods, 196-198 


Portfolio Investment in Canada, Other, in investment position 
— concept and description, 214 
— evaluation, 215 
— published data sources, 215 


— sources and methods, 215 
Portfolio security transactions, exchanges of shares, 17 
Portfolio security transactions, international statistical standards, 391 


Portfolio transactions in Canadian securities 
—concept, 111 
— description, 111-114 
— evaluation, 117 
— new issues, 113, 116 
— offering, contract, delivery and settlement dates, 114 


— outstanding issues, 113-117 
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Portfolio transactions in Canadian Securities — Concluded 
— quarterly, 116-117 
— relationship to investment position, 113-114 
— retirements, 113, 117 
— series availability, 118 
— sources and methods, 114-117 
— supplementary and related data, 113, 115, 118-119 
— United States ‘‘income accumulating’ funds, 114 


— valuation, 113 


Portfolio transactions in foreign securities 
— concept; 119 
— description, 121-122 
— evaluation, 124 
— new issues, 121-124 
— outstanding issues, 121-123 
— relationship to investment position, 121 
— retirements, 121-122, 124 
— series availability, 125 
— settlement dates, 122 
— sources and methods, 122-124 
— supplementary detail, 121, 123, 125 


— valuation, 121 
Portland Pipe Line Corporation, 82 
Portugal, 147, 174, 177 
Post Office savings deposits, gold reserve, 66 
Postal services, 86, 89 
Power development (See also Columbia River Treaty) 
Power development, shared cost, 88, 91 
Power production and distribution, 336 
Premiums, insurance, 88, 91 
Prepaid air freight, 84 
Prepayments, 137, 216 
Presentations of balance of payments, 18-19 
Presentations of investment position, 31 
Price adjustments, retroactive, 59, 88 
Prices; sthanster mol Se ODS 29 
Principal owners, 105-107 


Professional services, 88-92 


Abr 


Professional societies, 88, 91 


Profits (See also Earnings) 
— banks and insurance companies, 73-74, 90 
— branch, 73-74, 78 


Progress payments, 59, 389, 391 

Promotion, 88 

Property (See Real Estate) 

Provincial (See Government) 

Provincial governments, request to limit borrowings in United States, 316-317 
Provincial railways, 336 

Publications, 429-433 

Puerto Rico, 60, 299, 392 

Purchase and resale agreements, I11, 154, 170 

Quebec Pension Plan, 96 

Questionnaires (See also separate index at end) 

Questionnaires, use of, 221-227 

Radar installations, 32] 

Radio, 90, 336 

Rail services, 88, 90 

Rail transportation, 79-82 

Railways, in investment position, 335-336 

Randall, John D., 362 

Rates of exchange, effect on investment position, 376 

RCAF Defence Command, 322 

Real estate, 200, 215-216, 336 

Real estate, commercial, 87, 106, 136 

Receivables, 169-170 

Receivables, deferred, 199 

Receivables, n.i.e., Short-term, in investment position, 204-205 
Reciprocal credit facilities, central bank, 149, 178, 181 
Reconciliation of inter-country balance of payments data, 297-310 
Recordings, master, 89 


Records, organization of, 35-37 
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Redemption accounts, 177 

Redemptions of securities (See Portfolio transactions) 
Rediscounting of export credits, 135 

Refining, 336 

Refugees, 97 

Regional allocations, 337, 339-345, 392, 436 
Reinvested earnings (See Earnings, Undistributed ) 
Relatives, support of, 96 

Relief contributions, 96-97 

Relief, military, 86, 96-97, 126, 201, 321 
Religious contributions, 96 

Remissions of loans, 97-98, 129, 135, 435 
Remittances of branch profits, 74 

Remittances, personal and institutional, 96-97 
Rental, goods imported or exported for, 50 


Rentals 
— equipment, 88-89 
— film, 88 
— property, 87 


— rail, 81 
Repairs, goods imported or exported for, 50 
Repairs, ship, 80, 82 
Repatriation of Canadian securities, official wartime, 313 
Repatriation of Canadian securities, to reduce official reserves, 317 
Repatriation of securities (See also Portfolio transactions) 
Repayment of Government of Canada Loans and Advances, 127-129 
Reporting units, 333 
Representation, diplomatic and commercial, 86 
Representation, governmental, 89 
Repurchase of securities by debtor, 117 
Resale agreements, purchase and, 111, 154, 170 
Research contributions, 96 
Research expenditures, 88-89 


Reserve for inactive assets, 200-201 
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Reserve Position in the International Monetary Fund (See International Monetary Fund) 


Reserves, Official Monetary 
— change in coverage, 177-178 
— concept, 176 (to 1960), 178 (from 1961) 
— description, 176-177 (to 1960), 178-182 (from 1961) 
— evaluation, 182 
— financing (1977-1978), 436-437 
— float (1950), 329 
— in investment position, 203-204 
— income on, 73, 75 
— liabilities, 181 
— revaluations, 180 
— series availability, 1978 (to 1960), 182 (from 1961) 
— supplementary and related data, 178 (to 1960), 182-185 (from 1961) 


Resettlement, 97 
Residency, 18, 331-333 


Resident Holdings of Foreign Currency Bank Balances and Other Short-term Funds Abroad (See Foreign 
exchange, private and bank holdings) 


Residents, summer, 216 

Residual (See Errors and Omissions) 

Resources, use of foreign, 205, 362-364 

Respondent cooperation, 34 

Rest of sterling area, 339 

Restitution payments, 96 

Retailing, 336 

Retained earnings (See Earnings, Undistributed) 
Retirements of Canadian securities, redemption accounts, 177 
Retirements of securities (See also Portfolio transactions) 
Retroactive price adjustments, 59, 88 

Revision policy, 24 

Revolving credits, official, 436-437 


Rights, 88 
— patent, trademark, copyright, 133 
— Special Drawing (See Special Drawing Rights) 
— stock subscription, 111, 116, 124 


Risks covered by EDC policies, 133-134 


Road transportation (See Trucking) 


Rolling stock, production and maintenance, 336 
Roumania, loan to, 128, 203 

Royal Canadian Mint, gold stocks at, 66, 180 
Royalties, 88-89 

Safarian, A. Edward, 42, 362 

Safekeeping accounts, 136-137, 215 
Safekeeping accounts, income on, 87, 90 

Sale and repurchase agreements, 111, 154, 170 
Sales finance companies (See Finance companies) 
Sales promotion, 88 

Savings banks, Canadian, 217 

Savings, use of foreign, 205, 362-364 
Schedules (See separate index at end) 

Schools, foreign, 88, 91 

Scientific research, 88 

SDRs (See Special Drawing Rights) 

Seasonal adjustment, 345-350 

Secondary markets (See Portfolio transactions) 
Sector balance of payments, 337 

Sector capital movements, 338 

Securities (See Portfolio transactions) 

Serial retirements, 117 

Series availability (See specific series) 


Services 
— banks and insurance companies, 74, 87 
— business, professional and personal, 88-92 


— insurance on export of, 133 


Services, Other 
— concept, 86 
— description, 86-88 
— evaluation, 91-92 
— international statistical standards, 93-94, 390 
— series availability, 92 
— sources and methods, 90-91 


— supplementary data, 92-93 
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Settlement dates, 114, 122, 329 


Settlements 
— contract cancellation, 89 
— military telief, 201, 321 


— multilateral (See Exchange Transfers) 
Settlers (See Migrants) 
Shares (See Portfolio transactions) 
Shipping (See also Freight and Shipping) 
Shipping, in investment position, 336-337 
Shipping, ocean, 79-80, 82 


Ships 
— adjustments to exports, 54, 59 
— adjustment to imports, 50, 56, 58-59 


— progress payments and deliveries, 59 
Ships’ stores, 50 


Short-term 
— assets and liabilities, 31-32 
— capital, 20, 139-171 
— payables (See Payables) 


— receivables (See Receivables) 


Short-term Capital Transactions, Other 
= concept, 158 
— description, 158-169 
— evaluation, 170 
— quarterly, 170 
— series availability, 170 
— sources and methods, 169-170 


— supplementary data, 170-171 
Short-term Finance Company Obligations (See Finance Company Obligations) 
Sinking fund purchases, 113, 122 
Smuggling, 35,59 
Societies, professional, 88, 91 
eotmioans. 75, 126, 1282129, 435 
Sources and methods, general, 33-34 
South America, goods consigned from, 61, 299, 392 


Special Drawing Rights 


— allocations of, 175-176 


Td 


Special Drawing Rights — Concluded 
— holdings of, 178-180, 182-184 
— income on, 75 


— liabilities, official, 217 
Special settlements, loan, 127-128 
Special trade basis, 50-51, 59 
Sports, 88, 91 
St. Lawrence Canal Authority, 80 
St. Lawrence River power developments, 88, 91 
St. Lawrence Seaway, 80-82 
Staff, Balance of Payments Division, 39, 42-44 
Standby credits, official, 436-437 


Statistical 


— sources and methods, general, 33-34 


standards, international, 29, 389-392 


system, 33-34 (See also Survey system) 


— units, 333 
Statistics Act, 34 
Statistics, balance of payments, history of development, 37-43 
Sterling area Canadian dollar deficiency, 313 
Sterling area, 339 
Stevedoring, 80, 82, 337 
Stevens; Hon. H.H., 39 


Stock 

— dividends, 74, 107 

— issue expense, 113, 117 
Offerings, 111, 116, 124 
purchase rights, 111, 116, 124 


Stocks (See Portfolio transactions) 
Stocks on consignment, 169 
Street lighting systems, 336 
Students, foreign, 86 

Studies, feasibility, 97 


Subscriptions (See also Loans, Advances and Subscriptions) 
— newspapers and periodicals, 88, 91 
— stock, 111, 116, 124 
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Subscriptions to International Financial Agencies, Government of Canada, in investment 
position, 202-203 
Subsidiaries, 106 
Succession duties, 96 
Summer residents, 216 
Superannuation benefits, 86, 92-94, 96-97 
Supply contracts, 106 
Support of relatives, 96 


Survey system (See also separate index at end) 


— editing, 37 
— general, 35-37, 221-292 
— units, 333 


Swapped deposits, 140, 145, 153-154 

Sweepstakes (See Lotteries) 

Symbols, 2 

System of National Accounts (See Financial Flow accounts, Income and Expenditure accounts) 
Takeovers, 107 

Tankers, 336 (See also Shipping) 
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Tax, withholding 
— Canadian corporations not regarded as resident, 99 
— concept, 98 
— correlation with income payments, 99 
— description, 27, 73, 78, 98-99, 379 
— evaluation, 99 
— international statistical standards, 94, 98, 390 
— provision for, 356 
— series availability, 99 


— sources and methods, 99 
Taxes, 86, 88-89, 96 
Taylor, Kenneth W., 38, 49, 298 
Teachers serving abroad, 86 
Technical Working Group on Canada-United States Balance of Payments Statistics, 298-299 
Technological services, 89 
Telecommunication satellite, 59 


Telecommunications, 88 


Anes 


Teleglobe Canada (See Canadian Overseas Telecommunications Corporation) 
Telegraphs owned by railways, 336 

Telephones, 336 

Television, 90, 336 

Timeliness, 24 

Timing, exports and imports, 59, 61-62 

Tobacco smuggling, 59 

Toll highways, 336 

Tolls, canal, 80 

Tooling charges, automotive, 58, 61, 88 

Tourism (see Travel) 

Tourist purchases, adjustments to exports and imports, 50, 52, 54 
Towage, 80, 82 


Trade (See also Exports, Imports) 
— adjustments for balance of payments purposes, 51-60 
— changes in statistical structure, 51 
— costs of statistics, 44 
— geographic classification, 50-51 
— special and general bases, 50-51, 59 
— special transactions, non-trade, 50-52 
— timing, 52 


— valuation, 51 
Trade Division, International, 43 
Trade Division, External, 44 
Trade in outstanding securities (See Portfolio transactions) 
Trade unions, 88, 91, 96, 199-200 
Trade, transfer (transactions) prices, 52, 58, 62, 329 
Trademarks, 88-89, 133 
Trading day adjustments in exports and imports, 62 
Training under aid programs, 89, 97 
TransCanada PipeLines Limited, 84 
Transactions values, 329 
Transfer prices, 525 58.62, 329 


Transfers (See also Exchange, Inheritances, Migrants) 


— government, 18, 96-98 
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Transfers (See also Exchange, Inheritances, Migrants) — Concluded 
— international statistical standards, 93, 94, 390-391 
— private, 18, 93-96 


Transit systems, local, 336 
Transit transportation (See Intransit transportation) 


Transportation (See Freight, Freight and Shipping) 
— charges in exports and imports, 55, 57-58, 62-63 
— industry, 335 


— international statistical standards, 85, 93-94, 390 


Travel expenditure 
— costs of statistics, 44 
— concept, 70 
— description, 71, 86 
— evaluation, 72-73, 426-427 


Travel expenditure 
— international statistical standards, 71, 389-390 
— publications, 419 
— series availability, 73 
— sources and methods, 71-72, 413-426 
— tourist purchases, 50, 52, 54 


Travel Section, International, 43-44 


Treasury Bills (See also Money Market Paper) 
— foreign, 147 
— Government of Canada, 217 


— interest on, 90 
Treasury Notes (See also Columbia River Treaty) 
Treasury Notes, United States special, 178-179, 183 
Trucking, 79, 81-82, 336 
Trust and mortgage loan companies, 90, 149, 215, 217 
Trust and mortgage loan companies, security transactions, 115, 122-123, 136-137 
Trust income, 87, 90 
Tmisissai37, 199-200,. 215 
Tunnels, 336 
Turnover, exchange market, 350 
Underwriting (See Portfolio transactions) 
Undistributed earnings, 74, 107, 351-358, 376 


UNESCO, 86 
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UNICEF, 27 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 126, 128, 174 


Unions, trade, 88, 91, 96, 199-200 


United Kingdom 


U 


Bank of Canada assistance to, 181 
deferral of loan payments, 75, 128-129, 316-317, 322 
opin (woh, Si, HG, IAS, PO, ws), Sills) 


wartime financing arrangements, 97, 113, 126, 128, 313 


nited Kingdom Financial Settlement Act, 203 


United Nations, 86 

United Nations Children’s Fund, 97 

United Nations, loans to, 126, 128, 196, 203 
United Nations Development Program, 97 


United Nations Economic and Social Council, 86 


United Nations Expanded Program for Technical Assistance, 97 


United Nations Fund for Population Activities, 97 


United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund, 97 


United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, adjustments to exports, 55, 58 


United Nations Relief and Works Agency, 97 


United Nations Special Fund, 97 


United States (See also Columbia River Treaty) 


balance of payments foci, 19, 311, 313 

balance of payments data, reconciliation with, 92, 297-310, 437 

Balance of Payments Statistics, Technical Working Group on Canada, 298-299 
Canada Trade Statistics Committee, 58, 60, 299, 301-304 

Canadian Cabinet Committee on Trade and Economic Affairs, Joint-, 298 
capital account, reconciliation with, 304, 307-310 

Committee of Senior Officials on the Balance of Payments, Joint Canada-, 298-299 
current account, reconciliation with, 92, 299-306 

data relating to Canada’s official monetary reserves, 184-185 

defence arrangements with, 321-322 

Department of Commerce, 298 

Department of State, 298 

deposit account, 150 

Canada direct investment comparison, 108 

dollar holdings (See Reserves, official monetary) 

Federal Reserve Board, 298 

Hyde Park arrangements, 40, 58 
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United States (See also Columbia River Treaty) — Concluded 
— income accumulating investment funds, 114, 214-215 
— Interest Equalization Tax, 43, 298 
— Office of Business Economics, 298 
— trade reconciliation, 60-61, 299-304 
— trade reconciliation, adjustment to exports and imports, 55, 57-58 
— Treasury Department, 138, 146, 298 
— Treasury Notes, special, 178-179, 183 


UNRRA (See United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration) 
Uranium contract stretchout, 199 

Uranium exports, 58 

Utilities, other, in investment position, 336 


Valuation 

— adjustments in investment position, 376 
basis of, 329-331 
changes, 17 


— exports and imports, 51 


— for customs duty, 56, 58, 62 


Values 
— book and carrying, 329 
— declared, export and import, 63 
— market, 329-330 


Vehicles (See Automobiles and parts) 

Ventures, joint, 216 

Vessel charters, 82-83 

Vessels, lake and ocean, 79-82 

Veterans’ pensions, 86, 96 

Viner, Jacob, 30-31, 37 

Virgin Islands, United States, 299, 392 

Voodoo aircraft, 322 

War services, 85 

War Supplies Limited, adjustments to exports, 55, 58 
Warehousing, customs, 50 

Warehousing adjustments to exports and imports, 55, 57, 59 
Warrants (See Rights) 

Wartime financing arrangments, 40, oie Whom Ue ig 4 leXcta gate ire U6: 


Water carriers, 79-85 


SO hes 


Waterworks, 336 
Welland Canal Authority, 80 
Wharfage, 82 


Wheat 
— adjustments to exports, 54, 59 
— loans, 126, 128-129, 134-136 
— shipments by area, 64 
— transportation, 81 

WHO, 86 

Wholesaling, 336 


Withholding tax 
— Canadian corporations not regarded as resident, 99 
— concept, 98 
— correlation with income payments, 99 
— description, 27, 73, 78, 98-99, 379 
— evaluation, 99 
— international statistical standards, 94, 98, 390 
— provision for, 356 


— series availability, 99 
— sources and methods, 99 
World Bank (See International Bank for Reconstruction and Development) 
World Food Program, 97 
World Health Organization, 86 
Write downs, 17 


Write ups, 17 


Schedule 


BP-15 
BP-19 
BP-20 


BP-21 


BP-21A 
BP-21C 
BP-21RE 
BP-22 
BP-22A 
BP-23 
BP-24 
BP-25 
BP-26 
BP-27 
BP-28 
BP-29 


BP-30 


BP-51 
BP-52 
BP-53 
BP-55 
BP-57 
BP-58 


BP-59 


BP-60 


BP-61 


Illustration page 
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Index to Schedule Illustrations and References 


Text references page! 


90 
228-229 216, 248 
249 80-82, 256 
230-232 75,048, 90, 107-108; LIS=117, “1233124, 137 
233-235 (supplement) 146-147, 155, 157, 169, 198, 221, 248, 270 
236-237 78, 10721085) VIS, 12350138), 155571700248 
238-239 LT6=EI7 > 138;; 155; 157 3, 21855248 
240-241 248 
242-245 TSeo0 ce Ode) 1375 lO9y 207 ne 24850200 
246 78, 107, 248 
247 78, 107, 248 
250 82, 200 
251 805.825, 256 
252-255 SON 82.8200 
Pe | 90-925 137,59250-257,, 259 
258 90-92, 115-116, 137, 258-259, 269 
260-261 90955. NUS hose else 22 | Ope 20 
262-264 115-117, 122-124, 146, 154-155, 213 
265-268 (supplements) 218-219, 269 
271-272 ONS 107s 1ISS117, 123eel47. 1555) 192,198) 2072 2a 
273-275 TSe, DO we lOTSaLIS=Llie, Ok 207 e215 2 20 oa 
276-277 bis 2082)2 70 
278-280 116-117, 270 
281-282 10753207, 270 
283 84, 90, 107, 207, 270 
284-286 1089 123-124. 91475. 192-198 ,9207, 21559207 
287-288 (supplement) 2102 92 
289 108, 192, 198, 248, 270, 292 
290-291 270 


'Specific survey descriptions fall between pages 225 and 292. 
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